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In  the  Senate  op  the  United  States,  March  23,  1BG8. 

Resolved,  That  three  hundred  copies  of  the  edition  of  the  report  o(  the  impeachment  trial 
published  at  tn«»  Conjrressional  Priuting  Ofiicc  be  furnished,  as  the  trial  proprea«*(-s,  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate,  and  that  five  thousand  copies  of  the  entire  work,  with  an  index,  be  printed 
and  bound  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

April  14,  18G8. 

Resolved,  That  there  bo  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  at  the  close  of  the  pendinp^ 
impeachment  trial,  five  thousand  copies  of  the  report  thereof,  in  addition  to  the  numbi  r  of 
copies  thereof  heretofore  ordered  to  be  printed. 

In  the  House  of  Repjiesentatives,  March  Iv^  1868. 

Resolvedj  That  the  Congressional  Printer  be  directed  to  fiimish  five  copies  of  the  trial  of 
impeachment  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  book  form,  to  each  member  of  tbe 
House,  the  next  morninfi^  after  its  publication  in  the  Daily  Globe,  and  to  print  and  bind  five 
thousand  copies,  when  completed,  for  the  members  of  the  House. 


Note  by  the  Editor. — The  phonographic  report  of  the  trial  (from  w;hich  the  present 
volumes  have  been  made  up)  was  made  for  the  Conpressional  Globe,  by  [ts  Senate  reporters, 
Messrs.  Richard  Sutton,  D.  F.  Murphy,  and  James  T.  Murphy.  The  index  was  pre  paired  by 
Mr.  Fisher  A.  Foster.  » 

It  was  necessary  to  print  the  work  as  the  trial  progressed,  and  the  limited  space  left  for  the 
sketches  of  the  introductory  proceedings  rendered  it  necessary  to  abridge  them,  and  to  pub- 
lish the  report  of  tjie  debate  on  the  right  of  Senator  Wade  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court,  ia 
the  appendix  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume.  This  appendix  also  contains  a  few  authorities 
in  addition  to  those  composing  the  brief  prepared  by  Hon.  William  Lawrence,  M.  C.  from 
Ohio,  and  preseoted  by  Mr.  Manager  Butler  as  a  part  of  his  opening  argument,  which  have 
been  furnished  by  the  first-named  gentleman. 

B.  P.  P. 


INDEX. 


(The  Roaum  ntiinerals  taidkate  ibt  TtliiMHi) 


A. 

Able,  Bftrtoo.    (Sm  Ttttimon^.) 

AcquUtal  on  Article  XI \ H— 486,487 

n 11—496 

in n— 497 

JndgTnent  of,  entered II — 498 

A^^oiurnment  tine  dU n — 498 

AamiaiibUity  of  tetthneay.    (See  Bviitmct.) 

AdmiirioiM  to  the  floor,  order  (In  Bvnale)  that,  dtring  the  trial,  no  person  besldet  thoM  who  hare  the 
prlvitoge  of  the  floor,  ftc.,  fhall  be  admitted  exetpt  upon  tieketi  immed  bj  the  Sergeaot-at-Mme— [^ 

Mr.Antkm$:]  agreed  to I— 10 

Alta  Vela  letter 11^144, 90%  980, 306 

vemariu  on,  by — 

Manager  Batler H— 988, 267, 968, 181, 888, 984 

Mr.  Nelson 11^144, 865^  908, 907, 968, 880, 981, 988. 883, 984, 307 

Manager  liOgan 1^968 

ADfrer,  application  of  oonnael  for  forty  days  to  prepare 1—19 

diionaeed  by — 

Manager  Bingham .1—80,22 

Mr.Cnrtis 1—20 

Mr.Stanbery « I— «l 

Manager  Wilfon 1—90 

denied 1—94 

erdenolKwed  iUtng  day  Ibr  retooadent  to  flle,  by- 
Mr.  Edmuida 1—94,35 

Mr.  Drake 1—35 

Mr.TramboU 1—35 

order  thai  respondeat  file,  on  or  before  93d  March— f  By  Mr,  TtwrnbuH] 

offered  and  agreed  to 1—35 

read  md  filed 1—37 

•aUbili  accompanying— 

A,  mewage  of  l^^deot,  Mareh9,  1867,  returning  with  objections  tennre'Of-oflloe  bfll 1—53 

B,  me«age  of  President,  December  12.  1867,  aanonnelng  snApension  of  Seoretarr  Stanton.^ 1—08 

G,  adirms  to  President,  by  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  Angast  18, 1866,  oommanicaung  proeeedtagi  of 

National  Union  C^)uventiun 1—46 

Amboay^enry  B.,  a  ssaator  fh>m  Rhode  Island I— II 

ordNv  by— 
(ia  Senate,)  that  during  the  trial  no  persons  besides  those  who  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor,  A«., 

shall  be  admitted  except  opoa  tickets  issoed  by  the  Sergeant'at>arms.    Agreed  to I — 10 

that  BO  senator  shall  speak  more  than  ooce^  nor  to  exceed  fifteen  minntes  during  deliberation  on 
final  question,  except  by  leave  of  Senate,  to  be  had  without  debate,  as  provided  by  Rule  xxiii, 

oflerod 11-471 

tabled,  (yeaa  28,  nays  90) H— #74 

that  on  Wednesday,  (May  13,)  at  12  o'clock,  the  Senate  shall  nroceed  to  vote,  without  debate,  on   . 

the  several  articles,  ikc;  oftBred  and  rejected,  (yeas  13,  nays  97) 11—476 

re«arksby I— 16, 947. 301, 370, 485, 480,498, 634, 700, 796, 798, 738, 741 

n-13, 307, 389, 470, 471,472, 476, 486.    ni-388 

AppIIcattoaol  ooonsel  for  forty  days  to  prepare  answer » I— 19 

denied 1-84 

for  thbiyday^  to  prepare  for  trial 1—69 

denied,  (yeas  19,  nays  41) 1—82 

for  three  days  to  pinepare  proofb 1—367,369 

granted : 1—371 

fors4)onmmeBtineonsequenoeof  illness  of  Mr.  Stanbery I— <^ 

Amneat,  right  of  counsel  making  motion  to  open  and  close,  liMreon 1—77 

naL  orders  offered  to  fix  the  number  of  speakers  on,  by — 

Manager  Bingham ..........................................1—450 

MrTnellnghuysen 1—451 

Mr.  Samner..: 1-491.497,538 

Mr.  Sherman lF-495i74r.    II— 6 

Mr.OMinesa 1 1—535.    D— 5,8 

Mr.  DooUttla : 1—536 

Mr.  Stewart - 1—741 

Mr.  Vickers ......'. 11-3,4 

Mr.  Johnson II— 5 

Mr.  Corbet* _ ^ II— 7 

Mr.  Headersoa 11—8 

Mr.TrumbuH.: , 11—11 

Mr.  Bnekalew l.U- 19 

Mr.  Oameron ft H- 12 

Mr.  Tatea n-I9 


IV  INDEX. 

Argument,  flnal— Continued, 
order  that  aa  many  of  managem  as  desire  be  permitted  to  file,  or  address  Senate  oraljy,  the  conclusion 
of  oral  argnment  to  be  by  one  manager— [9y  Mr.  TrumbulL]  * 

offered II— 11 

adopted,  <yeas  28,  nays  22) .H— 14 

Argument  on  the  case  by — 

Manager  Butler 1—87 

Mr.  Curtis ^ -. 1—377,390.397 

Manager  Logan 11—14 

Manager  Bontwell .' 11—67,84,99 

Mr.  Nelson U- 118, 141 

Mr.  Groesbeck 11—189 

Manager  Stevens 11—319 

Manager  Williams U— 330,249 

Mr.Evarts U— 269. 284. 306, 336 

Mr.  Stanbery n— 3S9.360 

Manager  Bingham 11—389,447 

Armstrong,  William  W.    (See  Testimony,)      v 

Articles  dr  impeachment  exhibited  by  House  oir  Representatives I-  6 

vote  on.    (See  Q,ue9tum.) 


Bayard,  James  A.,  a  senator  fh>m  Delaware I— 11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  ttnpore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court Ill — 372 

order  by — 
that  no  senator  shall  speak  more  than  once,  nor  to  exceed  thirty  minutes,  during  deliberations  on 

final  question ;  offered  and  rejected,  (yeas  16,  nays  34) 11—218 

remarks  by 11—7,218 

Bingham,  John  A.,  of  Ohio,  a  manager,  chairman 1—4,17 

motions  by — 

that  upon  filing  replication  the  trial  proceed  forthwith  ;  offered  and  denied,  (yeas  25,  nays  26) I— 2S 

to  amend  Rule  XXI,  so  as  to  allow  such  of  managers  and  coun^l  as  desire  to  l>e  heard  to  speak  on 

final  argument.... r .*. I — 450 

argument  by — 

on  application  of  counsel  for  forty  days  to  prepare  answer 1—20,23 

for  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial 1—69,77,78 

on  motion  to  fix  day  for  trial  to  proceed I — 32,33 

on  right  of  managers  to  close  debate  on  interlocutory  questions I — 77 

ouauthorityof  Chief  Justice  to  decide  questions  of  evidence 1—180,181,183 

on  motion  in  regard  to  rule  limiting  argument  on  final  question I — 450,534 

on  right  of  Counsel  to  renew  examina^on  of  a  witness  recalled  by  court I— KM,  525, 527 

on  admissibility — 

of  A^atant  General  Thomas's  declarations  to  Mr.  Burleigh.  February  21, 1868 1—202, 206 

to  clerks  of  War  Department 1—213 

of  PresidenVs  letter  to  General  Gitbit,  unaccompanied  with  enclosures I — ^244 

of  appointment  of  fklmund  Cooper,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury I — ^262 

of  President's  declarations  to  Aqjutant  General  Thomas,  February  21 1 — 425 

prior  to  March  9 1 — 430 

of  question,  Whether  General  Sherman  gave  President  an  opinion,  &« I — 498, 505. 506 

of  President's  message  to  Senate,  February  34 1—540,541,542,543 

final  on  the  case 11—389,447 

Blodgott,  Foster.    (See  Teaiimony.) 

Boutwell,  George  S.,  of  Massachusetts,  amanager I — 4, 17 

argument  by — 

on  application  of  counsel  for  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial I — 78 

on  authority  of  Chief  Justice  to  decide  questions  of  evidence I— 181, 184 

on  admissibility- 

of  telegrams  relating  to  the  reconstruction  of  Alabama , 1—274 

c^  extracts  from  records  of  Navy  Department 1—567 

4nal,  on  the  case .' 11—67,84,99 

remarks  on  the  case  of  the  removal  of  Timothy  Pickering I — 367 

on  motion  relating  to  the  uamborof  speakers  on  final  argument I — 195 

Brief  of  authorities  upon  the  law  of  impeachable  crimes  and  misdemeanors — [By  Hon.  William  Law- 
rence, M.C.,  of  Ohio] 1—123.    m— 355 

Buckalew,  Charles  R.,  asenator  from  Pennsylvania I — 11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court HI — 383,  385 

order  by — 
that  the  conclusion  of  the  oral  argnment  be  by  one  manager,  as  provided  in  Rule  XXI ;  offered  and 

agreed  to 11—12 

prescribing  form  of  final  question ;  offered , 11—478 

that  the  views  of  Chief  Justice  on  the  form  of  putting  final  question  be  entered  on  the  Journal ; 

offered  and  agreed  to IT — 480 

remarks  by 1—451,728,740,741.    U-5,  12,  478,  480,  483,  489 

opinion  on  the  case 111—318 

Burieigh,  Walter  A.    (See  Tettimonv.) 

Butler,  Benjamin  F.,  of  Massachjisetts,  a  manager I — 417 

ar^ment  by — 

on  motion  to  fix  a  day  for  trial  to  proceed 1—25 

on  motion  relating  to  the  number  of  speakers  on  final  argtunent I — 496 

on  application  of  counsel  lor  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial 1—81 

opening,  on  the  case 1—87 

on  authority  of  Chief  Justice  to  decide  questions  of  evidence I — 176,  177, 181 ,  184 

on  right  of  counsel  to  renew  ■examination  of  a  witneM  recalled  by  court 1—523 

on  adUnissibillty—  > 

of  Achutant  General  Tlioma^s  declarations  to  Mr.  Burleigh,  Feb.  21. 1868 1—187,  192, 193,  195  307 

todcrks^of  WarDepariment 1—213 

of  appointment  of  Edmund  Cooper  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury  . ...I— 259,  260,  263  364.  365 


INDEX  V 

Bvtler,  B^i^amin  F.,  of  Mafisacht»ett8.  argnment  by,  on  admlsKibillty — Contfained. 

of  telegrams  relating  to  the  re^onHtruction  of  Alabama I— 27Q,'27l.  273,  275,  276 

of  Chronicle'*  report  of  President's  speech  in  repiy  to  |Ion.  Reverdy  Johnson I~286.  289,  297,  301 

of  Leader'^  report  of  President's  speech  at  Cleveland 1—322,  323,  324 

of  President's  declarations  to  Adjutant  General  Thomas,  Feb.  21 1— 4tX),  42 1 ,  422 

prior  to  March  9,  as  to  use  of  force 1 — 429,  4n0 

of  conversations  between  President  and  General  Sherman,  Jan.  14. .  .1—463.  463,  465,  468,  469,  470.  471 

472,  473,  475,  479 

of  qnestion  respecting  Department  of  the  Atlantic 1—481,  482 

of  tender  of  War  OflHce  to  General  Sherman 1—482,  483,  484 

of  President's  purpose  to  get  the  question  before  the  courts 1—485.  486 

of  qnestion,  Whether  General  Sherman  formed  and  gave  President  an  opinion.  See 1—500,  501,  504 

of  affidavit  and  warrant  of  arrest  of  Lorenzo  Thomas 1—510,  511,  512,  513,  514 

of  President's  message  to  Senate,  Feb.  24 1—538,589,540,  541,  542,  543 

of  extracts  from  records  of  Navy  Department 1—561,  562,  563,564,  565,  566 

of  employment  of  counsel  by  President  to  get  up  test  case I — 597,  600,  6U4 

of  President's  declarations  to  Mr.  Perrin,  Feb.  21 ....1—625,  627 

to  Secretary  Welles ....1-667,  671 

of  advice  to  President  by  Cabinet  touching  constitntionality  of  tennre-of-office  act I — 676,  677,  678 

touching  construction  of  tenure -of-office  act 1 — 694,  695 

of  cabinet  consultations  in  regard  to  obtaining  a  Judicial  decision,  Ac I — 698,  699 

of  papers  in  Mr.  Blodgett's  case 1—722,  723,  724,  725 

remarks  on  application  of  counsel  for  adjournment ^—628,  629 

on  the  Alta  Vela  letter 0—362,267,268,281,282,284 

C. 

Cameron,  Simon,  a  senator  Arom  Pennsylvania I — U 

order  by — 
that  all  the  managers  and  counsel  be  permitted  to  file  arguments  by  eleven  o'clock,  April  23 ; 

ofTei'ed  and  r^ected II'— 12 

order  by — 

that  Senate  hereafter  bold  night  sessions  from  eight  until  eleven  p.  m. ;  offered II — 283 

tabled,  (yeas,  32;  nays,  17) 11—308 

remarks  by 1—184, 240, 266, 267, 370, 371, 632, 726.    D— 12, 268, 283, 469, 470, 473»  481, 482, 487, 491, 497 

question  by 1—267 

Cattell,  Alexander  G.,  a  Senator  fW>m  New  Jersey I — 11 

opinion  on  the  caxe Ill — 178 

Chandler,  William  E.    (See  Tetimony.) 

Chandler,  Znchoriah,  asenatorfrom  Michigan I — 11 

remarks  by 1—674.    U— 482,483 

Chew,  Robert  S.     (See  Testimony.) 

Chief  Justice,  attendance  of,  requested  as  presiding  officer  in  the  trial I — 10 

oath  administered  to I — 11 

casting  vote  given  by '. 1—185, 276 

resointion  denying  authority  of,  to  vote  on  any  question  during  the  trial — \By  Mr,  SHtnner.\ 

offered  and  rejected,  (yeas,  22;  nays,  26) 1—185 

order  denying  privilege  of,  to  rule  questions  of  law — [  By  Mr.  Drake.] 

offered  and  rejected,  (yeas,  20;  nays,  30,) 1—186 

order  denying  authority  of,  to  give  casting  vote — [By  Mr.  Sttmner.] 

offered  and  rejected,  (yeas,  21;  nays,  27) 1—187 

order  that  the  ruling  of,  upon  all  question  of  evidence,  shall  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  unless 
a  formal  vote  be  asked.  Sec, — [By  Mr.  Henderson.] 

offered 1—185 

agreed  to,  (yeas,  31 ;  nays,  19) 1—186 

views  of,  on  form  of  putting  final  question II — tSO 

appeals  from  decisions  of 11—488.    Ill— 394 

opinion  of  Mr.  Sumner  on  the  qnestion,  Can  the,  presiding  in  the  Senate,  rule  or  votot Ill — 281 

Clarke,  D.  W.  C.     (See  Testimouy.) 
Clepbane,  James  O.    (See  Testimony.) 

Cole,  Cornelius,  a  senator  flrom  California I — 11 

remarki  bv I— 50a    11—479 

Comoiittee  (in  House)  to  communicate  to  Senate  the  action  of  the  House  directing  an  impeachment  of 

Andrew  Johnson ;  ordered I — 2 

appointed 1—3 

appear  at  bar  of  Senate , I — 5 

report  to  House I — 3 

(in  House)  to  prepare  articles  of  impeachment  against  Andrew  Johnson ;  ordered I — 2 

appointed I — 3 

report  of  ..1 1—3,6 

(in  Senate)  to  consider  and  report  on  the  message  of  the  House  relating  to  the  impeachment  of  Andrew 

Johnson ;  ordered  and  appointed I — 5 

report  of ; I — 5,13 

(in  Senate)  to  request  the  attendance  of  the  Chief  Justice  as  presiding  officer  in  the  trial ;  ordered  and 

appointed I— 10 

Competency.     (See  Evidence.) 

Conicling,  Koscoe,  asenatorfrom  Now  York I— 11 

orders  by-». 
that  Rule  XXIH  bo  amended  by  inserting  "  subject  to  operation  of  Rule  YII." 

offered  and  agreed  to , I — 18 

that,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  trial  proceed  immediately  after  replication  filed;  offered 1—31 

agreed  to,  (yeas,  40;  nays,  10) , I — :« 

that  ille  Senate  commence  the  trial  30th  March  instant ;  agp-^ed  to,  (yeas,  28 ;  nays,  24) I — 85 

prescribing  form  of  final  quextion;  offered II — 478 

that  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  remaining  articles ;  rejected,  (yeas,  26 ;  nays.  28) II — 492 

remarks  by 1—17. 18, 24, 31 ,  32, 33. 85, 179, 180, 208,  ftW,  236  246, 267, 277, 301 ,  324, 359, 370.  .190, 450, 

451, 452, 490, 497, 521, 537, 565. 673. 076, 699, 716 

n— 5,  6,  99,  188,  203,  280,  306,  322,  470, 471, 472, 474, 475, 4T6, 478,  488, 489, 492, 493, 494 

gueftioni  by 1—246,504 


VI  INDEX. 

Oonnesa,  John,  a  senator  from  Galifvrnia I'-^ll 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  conrt 111—367, 395 

orders  by— 
that  Rale  XXI  be  amended  to  aliow  as  many  of  managers  and  counsel  to  speak  on  final  argnment 
as  obooBe,  four  days  to  each  side,  managers  to  open  and  close ;  offered  and  rejected,  (yeas,  19 ; 

nays,  27) 1—535 

thnt  hereafter  Senate  meet  at  olevea  a.m.;  offered .- I — 631 

adopted,  (yeas,  29;  nays,  14) I — 633 

that  sach  of  managers  and  counsel  as  choose  have  leave  to  file  arguments  before  April  24 ;  offered 

and  disagreed  to,  (Yeas,  24;  nays,  25) --.II — 5 

prescribiug form  of  final  question;  oflfored IF — 478 

remarks  by 1—30, 161, 185, 207, 246, 247, 268, 276, 298, 325, 367, 370. 371, 414,  462, 507, 514. 519. 532, 535, 5B9. 

611, 612, 628, 631, 633, 666, 673. 679, 699,  706,  71 6 
M-3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 11, 83, 84, 413, 469, 470, 471, 472, 473, 474, 476, 478, 481, 483, 484, 488, 492, 493, 494.  498 

question  by - I — ^727 

Conversations.     (See  Evidence;  Teetimony.) 

Corbett,  Henry  W.,  a  senator  from  Oregon » I — 11 

order  by — 
that  two  of  counsel  have  privilege  of  filing  written  or  making  an  oral  address,  &c.;  amendment 

offered - II — 7 

withdrawn II — 8 

remarks  by 11—7,8,  II 

Counsel  for  respondent I — 18,19,34 

Cox.  Walter  S.    (See  Teuimony.) 

Cragin,  Aaron  H.,  a  senator  from  New  Hampshire I — 11 

remarks  by ^..I — 673 

Creecy.  Cbwles  E.    (See  TeMimony.) 

Curtis.  Benjamin  R.,  of  Massachusetts,  counsel I — 19 

motion  by— 

for  an  allowance  of  three  days  to  prepare  proofs;  offered I — 367,  369 

granted I — 371 

argument  by — 

on  application  fbr  forty  days  to  prepare  answer I — 20 

for  time  to  prepare  proo& 1—367,369 

opening,  for  the  defence I-«-377, 390, 397 

OB  admlssibUity — 

of  A(!y utant  General  Thomas's  declarations  to  Mr.  Burleigh  February  21, 1868 1—198, 199 

of  President's  letter  to  Oeneral  Grant,  unaccompanied  with  enclosures I — 344 

of  teleg^rams  relating  to  the  reconstruction  of  Alabama 1—270,271,273 

of  President's  message  to  Senate  February  24 1 — 537,538 

of  extrac's  from  records  of  Navy  Department 1—562, 563, 564, 565, 566, 567, 568 

of  employment  of  counsel  by  President  to  get  up  test  case 1—602, 6(M 

of  President's  declarations  to  Secretary  Welles ._ I — 669 

of  advice  to  President  by  cabinet  toudung  constitutionality' of  tenure •of-oiBce  act. .  .1 — 677. 678,  ^9,  Gd^^ 

B. 

Davis,  Garrett,  a  senator  from  Kentucky I— II 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court UI — 363, 366 

order  by — 
that  a  court  of  impeachment  cannot  be  legally  formed  while  senators  from  certain  States  are 

excluded:  offered  and  rqjectcd,  (yeas,2;  nays, 49) I — 36 

remarks  by... 1—35,487,587,519,528.    11-249,282,469,482,465 

opinion  on  the  case Ill — 156 

Dear,  Joseph  A.    (See  Testimony.) 
Declarations,     {^^oe  Evidence ;  Testimony.) 

Dixon,  James,  a  senator  from  Connecticut I — 11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court UI — 388, 389, 

390, 391, 392, 393, 394, 395, 396 
Documents.    (See  Evidence.) 

Doolittle,  James R.,  asenator  itom  Wisconsin I — 34 

order  by — 
that  on  final  argument  managers  and  counsel  shall  alternate,  two  and  two;  managers  to  open  and 

close :  offered  and  indefinitely  postponed,  (yeas.  34 ;  nays,  15) I — 536 

remarks..-.. I— 230, 276, 486, 489, 535, 436. 611, 632, 740, 74L    n—9, 487, 492, 493 

opinion  on  the  case HI — 244 

Drake,  Charles  D.,  a  senator  from  Missouri T — 11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  j9ro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court Ill— 380, 389. 

390,393 
orders  by — 

that  respondent  file  answer  on  or  before  20th  March :  agreed  to,  (yeas,  28 ;  nays,  20) 1—35 

reconsidered,  (yeas,  27 ;  nays,  23) I — 35 

that  Chief  Justice  presiding  has  no  privilege  of  ruling  questions  of  law  on  the  trial,  but  all  such 

que&tions  should  be  submitted  to  Senate  alone  :  offered  and  rejected,  (yeas.  20 ;  nays,  30) 1—186 

that  votes  upon  Incidental  questions  shaU  be  without  a  division,  unless  requested  by  one-fifth  of 

members  present,  or  presiding  officer :  (amendment  to  Rule  VII,)  offered t I— S30 

agreed  to 1—277 

that  any  senator  shall  have  permission  to  file  his  written  opinion  at  the  time  of  giving  his  vote : 

offered U-^76 

rejected,  (yeas,  12;    nays,  38) H— 47? 

that  the  fitteen  minutes  allowed  by  Rule  XXUI  shall  be  for  the  whole  deliberation  on  final  question, 

and  not  to  final  question  on  each  article :  offered U — 474 

adopted 11—478 

lemarkf  by 1—33, 82, 175, 176, 179, 186, 207, 208, 209. 230, 247, 255, 276, 277, 278, 280, 298. 325, 336, 496, 480, 

486, 489, 490, 497. 5(»,  518, 519, 520, 529, 53^  535, 536, 545, 605, 634, 680, 693, 696 

n— 84, 188, 472, 474, 476, 477, 484, 487, 491, 497, 496 
question  by 1—933 


idi,  Georjo  p.,  a  isBBtor  fnmi  Vennont I— IT 

rib)-- 


IhBt  uiaircr  be  fll«l  ApiH  1.  replluUoa  tbrm  ivft  tbtmOa,  and  tli«  mattor  BUad  for  trial  April  6, 

upon  flnqj  oTieitlgD.  tba  QffldiL  reporten  ■halL 
;  offemd H- 


ottrrvl 


DOI  iBddnlulr  poetponed.  (fou  ac 

itt  lb*  nutdlug  order  of  tlifl  SenaU.  Ibu  It  will  pmcMd  M  twelrv  o'doek  uooa 
onttaeuticli!a,l»reBlnited— [JUdf  11,  1B63;|  offiired 

lat  tb«  SennMnow  procard  ti  vote  npon  lh«  utldw,  aManUoi  to  tbo  rtdaaof  I 


..U-t83 
IT.  68^741 


4>pl2klononlbecBn.-, ,....._ 

Emon.  WlUUm  II.    (See  7>nfMi»ir.) 
Evana  WUUam  U.,  of  Now  Vork,  coni 
DoHoiu  by— 
that  aftar  repll 
Ibr  an  a^Jvanu 

oq  appUcatJon  for  thirty  dnya  Id  prir-pare  Tar  trlj 
onantaonty  of  CtilefJniilM  to  decide  qaFillon 
tn  ricbt  of  couoael  to  nnaw  euunloatlon  of  b  . 
on  admlialbimy-' 
of  AdjDtant  Qeneral  Thomai'f  declnrallODB  lo 

toelerki  ofWar  DepaitDieot 

oT  Pr«lden[-i  l«ier  to  Oeoeril  Orant,  nuaceo: 


Maoain- BtogbaiD I— 180. 18t,  IBB 

Hanafer  Bontwoll I— IM,19( 

Mr.  ETarU t~lM 

■•aldlBS  offlesr  ma;  rule  all  qaettlani  or,  trblcb  raUag  tbull  itand  at  tb«  jod^Bbl  ot  tka  Sanata. 
DDlaia a Toto be aaked.  Ac,;  or  be  may,  InOnt  Iniiaoee,  mbinlt  nch  qneetkiai  10  SeDaU-ISa 

Afr,  ifn^B-xnl— offend;  I— 185 :  agned  to  ^  (yeaiSl,  Dayil9J 1—188  - 

iRitailMIIti  or— 

If  of  Adjctant  Oeaeral  Tbomaa,  Febmary  31,  an  tcMhe  Bwant  by  wtdab  be  iBtanded  ta 
poiaeidDn or  War  Depaitmeiil :  (objected  toby  J/r,  SBmbtrg} I— ITS4IB8 


>fAd]'Blaiit 
nt  ai  Becrelaij  of 
by  XT.  Xtaru). . . 


HananrBUIbaM 

•amUtadi  ^aaa  SS, aayiSSJ.., 
Utt»  af  Pntfdaot  to  Oeaand  Or 


Vm  INDEX.  ' 

Evidenee,  admit libllity  of— 

FreiideB^ii  letter  to  General  Oraat— CoatiDaed. 

diMUMed  by — 

Mr.  Stanbery 1—244,245 

Maneffer  Wilson 1—344,246 

Mr.  Evarta 1—244,246 

Manairer  Bingham 1—244 

Mr.  CktfUii 1—244 

obJecti<m  not  sustained :  (yeas  20,  nays  29) 1—247 

appointment  of  Edmnnd  Cooper,  private  secretary  of  President,  as  ABiiatant  Secretary  of 

Treaaory:  (objected  to  by  Mr,  Soaru) I— 2SB 

discussed  by- 
Mr.  Evarts 1—258,263,264 

Manager  Butler 1—259,260,263,264,265 

Mr.  Stanbery 1-260,261,262,264 

Manager  Bingham 1—263 

not  received;  (yeas  23.  nays 27) 1—268 

telegrams  between  President  and  Lewis  B.  Parsons,  January  17,  1867,  in  relation  to  constitutional 

amendment  and  reconstruction  of  Alabama :  (objected  to  by  Mr.  Stanberjf) 1—370 

discussed  by- 
Manager  Butler I— 270, 371, 272, 273, 275, 2f 6 

Mr.  Evarts 1—270,271,273,273 

Mr.  Stanbery 1—870 

Mr.  Curtis 1—270,271,273 

Manaoer  Boutwell 1—274 

admitted;  (yeas 27,  nays  17) 1—376 

Chronicle's  report  of  President's  speech,  August  18,  1866,  in  reply  to  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson ; 

(obiected  to  by  Mr.  Efmta).., , 1—286 

disenssed  by'^ 

Mr.  Evarts 1—286,288,289 

Manager  Butler 1-286,289,297,301 

withdrawn 1—301 

Leader's  report  of  President's  speech  at  Cleveland,  Septembers,  1866 :  (objected  to  by  Mr,  £rarw).  I— 332 

discussed  by- 
Mr.  Evarts 1—322,323,324 

Manager  BuUer * 1—322,323,324 

admitted;  (yeas 35,  nays  11) 1—325 

declarations  of  Prosident  to  Adjutant  C^neral  Thomas,  February  21.  1868,  after  order  for  removal 

of  Mr.  Stanton,  to  show  an  absence  of  purpose  to  use  force ;  (objected  to  by  Manager  BuUer.. 1-^430 

discussed  by — 

Manager  BnUer 1—420,421,422 

Mr.  Stanbery 1—421 

Mr.  Evarts 1—424 

Muiager  BiDgham I — 425 

admitted;  (yea»43,  nays  10,) 1—426 

declarations  of  President  to  Adjutant  Qoneral  Thomas  prior  to  9th  March,  in  respect  to  use  of  force 

to  get  possession  of  the  War  Office;  (objected  to  by  Afan^er  Bio^) I — 429 

discussed  by^' 

Manager  Butler 1—429,430 

Mr.  Evarts 1—429,430 

Manager  Bingham I — 430 

admitted 1—430 

conversations  between  President  and  Lieutenant  Oeneral  Sherman,  January  14,  1868,  in  regard  to 

removal  of  Mr.  Stanton;  (objected  to  by  Manager  BuUer) -. I — 162 

discussed  by- 
Mr.  Stanbery 1—462,463,465.468,469,471,472 

Manager  Bhtler 1—462,463,465,468,469,470,471,472,473,475.479 

Mr.  Evarts 1-470,475 

Manager  Wilson 1—478,479 

not  admitted,  (yeas  23,  nays  28) 1—481 

question  in  regard  to  creation  of  department  of  the  Atlantic;  (objected  to  by  Manager  Butler)..,  A — 181 

discussed  by — 

Manager  Butler ^ 1—481,432 

Mr.  Stanbery 1—481,483 

not  admitted 1—482 

tender  to  Oeneral  Sherman  of  appointment  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim ;  (objected  to  by  Ma7^' 

ager  Butler) 1—482 

discussed  by — 

Manager  Butler 1—482,483 

Mr.  Evarts 1—482 

Mr.  Stanbery 1—182 

admitted 1—483 

question.  Whether  at  the  first  offer  of  War  Office  to  Ghaneral  Sherman  anything  ftirther  passed  in 

reference  to  the  tender  or  acceptance  of  it ;  (objected  to  by  Manager  Butler)  •.-..* 1—484 

discussed  by- 
Manager  Butler 1—484 

Mr.  Evarts 1—484 

not  admitted,  (yeas  23,  nays  29) 1—485 

PrMident's  dpelaration  of  purpose  of  getting  Mr.  Stanton's  right  to  office  before  the  courts ;  (objected 

to  hy  Manager  Butler) 1—485 

discussed  by— 

Manager  Butler I— 485,4S6 

Mr.  Stanbery 1—485 

Mr.  Evarts 1—486 

not  admitted,  (yeas  7,  nays  44) 1—487 

President's  declaration  of  purpose  in  tendering  (jkneral  Sherman  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of 

War  ad  interim}  (objected  to  by  Manager  Bingham) 1—488 

not  admitted,  (yeas  25,  nays  27)... 1—489 


INDEX.  IX 

EyideBC«T  admissibility  of— Continued. 

President's  declarations  to  General  Sherman  in  referenee  to  use  of  threats  or  force  to  get  posxession 

of  tlie  War  OflSoe;  (objected  to  by  Manager  Butler) 1—489 

not  admitted 1—490 

question,  Whether  General  Sherman  gave  President  an  opinion  as  to  advisability  of  a  change  hi  the  . 

War  Department ;  <ol^ected  to  by  itfaiu^er  ^ut/sr) * I — 498 

diseassed  by — 

Manager  Bingham I— 498,50^5r6 

Mr.Sianbery 1—499,501,501 

Manager  BaUer I— 500,501.5(VI 

Mr.  Evarts > 1—501,504,506 

not  admitted,  (yeas  15,  nays  35) j 1—507 

advice  to  President  to  appoint  some  person  in  place  of  Mr.  Stanton :  (objected  toby  Manager  Butler) . . .  1—507 

not  admitted,  (veas  18,  nays  32) 1—508 

affidavit  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton  and  warrant  of  arrest  of  Lorenso  Thomas :  (objected  to  by  Manager 

Butler) 1—510 

discnj»sed  by — 

Manager  Bnaer 1—610,511,519,513,514 

Mr.  Evarts 1—510,511,514 

Mr.Stanbery 1—512,513,514 

admiUed;  (yeas34,  nays  17) 1—515 

question.  Whether  President  stated  to  General  Sherman  his  purpose  In  tendering  him  the  office  of 

Secretary  of  War  <u2  interim:  (objected  to  by  Manager  Bingham) I — 5^7 

admitted;  (yeas96v  nays 22) 1—518 

PrealdenVfl  declaration  of  purpose  in  tendering  General  Sherman  the  office  of  Secretary  af  War  ad 

interim :  (objected  to  by  Manager  Bingham) 1—518 

admitted;  (yeas 26,  nays 25) 1—530 

message  of  President  to  Seuato,  February  24,  1868,  in  response  to  Senate  resolution  of  February  21, 

1868:  (objected  to  by  Manager  Butler) 1—538 

dlacns«ed  by- 
Manager  Butler 1—538,339,540.641,542,543 

Mr.  Curtis I— 537,5:W 

Mr.  Evarts -. I— 538, 539. 542,  .V13 

Manager  Bingham 1-^540,541,542,543 

not  admitted * 1—544 

eztmcts  from  records  of  Navy  Department,  exhibiting  practice  in  respect  to  removals :  (objected  to 

by  Manager  Butler) -. 1—561 

dlscnosed  by — 

Manager  Butler I— 561,562,563,564,565,566 

Mr.  Curtis 1—562,563,564,665,566,567,568 

B£r.  Evarts 1—666,568 

Manager  Boutwell I— 5<i7 

admlited;  (yeatt  36,  nays  15) 1-568 

employment  of  counsel  by  President  to  raise  qne»tion  of  Mr.  Stanton's  right  to  hold  the  office  of 

Secretary  of  War  againut  authority  of  President :  (objected  to  by  Manager  Butler) I — 597 

discussed  by — 

Manager  Butler I— 597,600,6«)4 

Mr.  Evarts I— 598,6<r.J 

Mr.  Curtis 1—602,604 

Manager  Wilson I— 60a 

admitted;  (yeas 29,  nays 21) 1—605 

acts  toward  getting  out  habeas  *  vrpue  in  the  case  of  Lorenzo  Thomas :  (ottJected  to  by  Manager  Butler)  I — 608 

admitted:  (yean  27,  nays  23) 1—609 

acts,  after  follnro  to  obtain  habeae  corpue,  in  pursuance  of  President's  instructions  to  test  the  right  of 

Mr.  Stanton  to  continue  in  office:  (ofc()ected  to  by  Afofui^sr  Butler) I — 610 

admitted;  (yeas 27. nays 23) p 1—612 

declarations  of  President  to  Mr.  Perrin,  February  21.  1868,  in  reference  to  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton, 

and  nomination  of  a  successor :  (objected  to  by  Manager  Butler) I — 625 

disciuwdby — 

Manager  Butler 1—625,627 

Mr.  Evarts 1—635,626,627 

Manager  Wilson 1—626 

not  admitted;  (yeas 9,  nays 37) .^ 1—6-^ 

President's  declarations  to  Secretary  Welles,  February  21,  In  relation  to  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton : 

(objected  to  by  Afofu^er  BM/cr) 1—667 

dlscnsded  by- 
Manager  Butler  1—667,671 

Mr.  Evarts ; 1—668,672,673 

Mr.  Curtis 1—669 

admitted  i  (yeas  26.  nays  23) 1—674 

advic«  to  President  by  cabinet  touching  constitutionality  of  tenure^f^office  act :   (objected  to  by 

Manager  Butler) 1—676 

discussed  by 

ManagerButler 1—676.677,678 

Mr.  EvarU I— C76.678 

Mr.  Curtis 1—677,678,689,692 

Manager  Wilson I— «8l 

not  admitted;  (yeas  80,  nays 29) 1—693 

advice  to  President  by  cabinet  in  regard  to  construction  of  tenure-of-office  act,  audits  application  to 

Secretaries  appointed  by  President  Lincoln ;  (objectod  to  by  Manager  Butler) 1—694 

discussed  by- 
Mr.  Evarts 1—694.696 

ManagerButler 1—694,695 

notadnutted;  (yeas  8S,  nays  26) 1—697 

cabinet  consttltations  in  regard  to  obtaining  a  Judicial  decision  on  constltotionallty  of  tenurO'Of-office 

act;  (ohjeeUid  to  by  Manager  Butler) 1—698 

discussed  by— 

Managef'Butler 1—698,699 

Mr.  EirarU 1—699 

not  odmitted ;  (yeas  19,  nayi  30) 1—700 


X  INDEX. 

Evidence,  admissibility  of— Continued. 

question,  Whether  any  guggettiont  were  made  In  cabinet  looking  to  the  vacation  of  any  office  by 

foroe;  (objected  to  by  Manm^er  Butler) 1—700 

not  admitted;  (yeae  18,  nayg26) 1—701 

opinions  given  to  President  by  cabinet  on  question,  Whether  the  Secretaries  appointed  by  President 

Lincoln  were  within  the  provisions  of  tenure-of-offioe  act ;  (objected  to  by  Manager  Bingham)  .1—715 

not  admitted;  (yeas  SO.  nays  26) 1—716 

aQ8wer*of  Foster  Blodgett  to  Postmaster  Oeneral's  notice  of  his  snspendon  from  the  office  of  post* 

master  at  Anguiita,  Ga.;  (otijjected  to  by  Afr.  Bvarte) • 1—733 

discussed  by — 

Mr.  Evarts ^ 1-722,723,794,725 

Manager  BuUer 1 1-722,723,724,725 

not  admitted 1—726 

nominations  of  Lieutenant  (jkneral  Sherman,  February  13,  1868,  and  of  Major  Ckneral  Oeorge  H. 

Thomas,  February  31, 1861,  to  be  Generals  by  brevet ;  (objected  to  by  Mr,  Evarts) 1—736 

Dot  admitted;  (yeas  14,  nays  35) 1—738 

Evidence,  docnmentuy,  for  the  prosecution — 

copy  ot  oath  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  April  15,  1865,  with  accompanying 
certificates I— 147 

copy  of  President  Lincoln's  message  to  Senate.  Januaiy  13,  1862,  nominating  Edwin  M.  Stanton  to  be 
Secretary  of  War 1—148 

copy  of  Senate  resolution  in  executive  session,  January  15^  1862,  consenting  to  appointment  of  Edwin 
M.  Stanion  to  be  Secretary  of  War 1—148 

copy  of  President's  message  to  Senate,  December  13, 1867,  announcing  suspension  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton 
from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  and  designation  of  General  Grant  as  Secretary  of  War  ad 
interim 1—148 

copy  of  Senate  resolution,  January  13,  1868,  in  response  to  message  of  President  announcing  suspen- 
sion of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  non-concurring  in  such  suspension I — 155 

copy  of  Senate  order,  January  13,  18^  directing  Secretary  to  communicate  copy  of  non*cbncurring 
resolution  to  President,  to  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  to  U.  S.  Grant>  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim.... I — 155 

copy  of  President's  message  to  Senate,  February  21,  1868,  announcing  removal  of  £idwin  M.  Stanton 
Rom  office,  and  designation  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  army  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim..! — 156 

copy  of  President's  order,  February  21, 1868,  removing  Edwin  M.  Stanton  firom  Uie  office  of  Secretary 
of  War 1—156 

copy  of  President's  letter  of  author!^  to  Lorenzo  Thomas,  February  21,  1868,  to  act  as  Secretary  of 
War  ad  ittterim^  and  directing  htm  immediately  to  enter  upon  duties I'->196 

copy  ot  Senate  resolution,  February  21,  1668,  that  President  has  no  power  to  remove  the  Secretary 
of-  War  and  to  designate  any  other  officer  to  perform  duties  of  that  office  ad  interim I — ^157 

copy  of  Senate  order,  February  31, 1868,  directing  Secretary  to  communicate  copies  of  foregoing 
resolution  to  President,  to  Secretary  of  War,  and  to  A<^tant  General  of  the  army I — 157 

copy  of  President  Lincoln's  commission  to  Edwhi  M.  Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War,  January  15, 1862.1—157 

commission  of  Edmund  Cooper  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury,  November  20,  1867 1 — 163 

letter  of  authority  to  Edmund  Cooper,  December  2, 1867,  to  act  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury  ..I — 164 

copy  of  General  Orders  No.  15,  March  12,  1868,  requiring  all  orders  relating  to  military  operations 
Issued  by  President  or  Secretary  of  War  to  be  Issued  through  General  of  the  army 1—237 

copy  of  Brevet  Major  General  W.  H.  Emory's  commission,  July  17,  1866 1—239 

Special  Orders  No.  426,  August  27,  1867,  assigning  General  Emory  to  command  of  department  of 
Washington 1—310 

order  of  President,  February  13,  1868,  that  Brevet  M^}or  General  Thomas  resume  duties  as  A^utant 
General.....' 1—240 

letter  of  (General  Grant,  January  24,  1868.  requesting  to  have  in  writing  order  given  him  verbally  by 
President  to  disregard  orders  of  E.M.Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War,  Ac I— 210 

President's  instructions  to  General  Grant,  January  29,  1868,  not  to  obey  orders  from  War  Depart- 
ment, unless,  &o 1—340 

letter  of  President  to  Ckneral  Grant,  February  10, 1868,  in  regard  to  his  having  vacated  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  War  ad  interim ♦ I— 341 

copv  of  President's  letter  of  authority  to  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim. .  .1—248 

copies  of  order  removing  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  letter  of  authority  to  General  Thomas  with  Indorse- 
ments thereon,  forwarded  by  President  to  Secretary  of  Treasury  for  his  information 1—248, 5M9 

copy  of  (General  Orders  No.  17,  March  14,  1867,  requiring  all  orders  relating  to  military  operations  to 
t>e  issued  through  General  of  the  army 1—349 

copy  of  order  of  General  of  army  to  General  Thomas  to  resume  duties  as  A^utant  General I — ^356 

message  of  President  communicating  report  of  Secretary  of  State,  showing  proceedings  under  concur- 
rent  resolution  of  the  two  houses  requesting  President  to  submit  to  legislatures  of  States  an  addi- 
tiouttl  article  to  the  Constitution 1—378 

report  of  President's  speech,  August  18, 1866,  in  reply  to  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  as  sworn  to  by 
Francis  H.  Smith... 1—398 

report  of  President's  speech,  August  18, 1866,  revised  by  William  G.  Moore,  bis  secretary 1—301 

at  Cleveland,  Septembers,  1866,  in  Cleveland  Leader 1—325 

at  Cleveland,  Septembers,  1866,  by  D.C.  McEwon 1—328 

atCleveUmd,  September  3, 1866,  In  Cleveland  Hen<ld 1—333 

at  St.  Louis,  September  8,  1866,  in  Missouri  Democrat 1—340 

at  St.  Louis,  Septembers,  1866,  in  St.  Louis  Times 1—348 

forms  of  various  commissions  as  issued  by  President  before  and  ^ter  passage  of  dvil -tenure  oct 1—353 

nst  of  removals  of  beads  of  departments  at  any  time  by  President  during  sesdon  of  Senate I — 358 

list  of  appointments  of  heads  of  departments  at  any  tline  by  President  without  advice  and  consent  of 
Senateand  while  Senate  was  in  smsion. I — 358 

correspondence  between  President  John  Adams  and  Timothy  Pickering,  May  1800,  relating  to  re- 
moval of  Mr.  Pickering  from  office  of  Secretary  of  State I — 362 

copy  of  President  John  Adams's  message.  May  12,  1800,  nominating  John  Marshall  to  be  Secretary 
of  State  in  place  of  Timothy  Pickering  removed,  and  action  of  Senate  thereon I — 365 

letter  fh>m  President,  August  14,  1867.  notifying  Secretary  of  Treasury,  "  in  compliance  with  re- 
quirements" of  tenure-of-office  act,  of  suspension  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton 1—364 

letter  of  Secretarr  of  Treasurv,  August  15,  1867,  notifying  beads  of  btireaus,  in  compliance  with 
requirements  of  tenure-of-office  act,  of  suspension  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton 1—366 

executive  nroasngou  of -President  communicating  Information  of  suspension  of  several  officers 1—369 

eonununicatlon  from  Secretaiy  of  State,  December  19, 1867,  reporting  to  President,  in  compliance 
with  provisions  of  (enorcof-offlce  act,  the  goiipension  of  the  consul  at  Bmnai,  Borneo 1—369 
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ETidenoo,  documentanr,  fbr  the  proaecntlon— Continaed. 
copy  of  letter  from  Adjutant  General  Thomas  to  President,  February  31,  1868,  reportinc  delirery  of 
Pre«ident'fl  eommanicatiou  to  Edwin  M.  Stanton  removing  him  from  office,  and  accepting  appoUit- 

mentof  Secretary  of  War  mf  interim A ,......,.1—376 

Evldenee,  docamentary,  for  the  defence- 
affidavit  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  warrant  of  arreet  of  Lorenao  Thomas,  Febraary  32, 1868 1 — 515 

docket  of  entries  as  to  disposition  of  case  of  United  States  vs.  Lorenzo  Thomas I — 531 

President's  nomination  of  Thomas  Ewing,  sen.,  to  be.  Secretary  of  War,  Febniary  2?,  1868- .  < 1—537 

copy  of  Senate  proceedings,  Mav  13,  1800,  on  nomination  of  John  Marshall  to  be  Secretary  of  State, 

in  place  of  Timothy  Picliering,  removed 1—555 

copy  of  President  Tyler's  order,  February  29, 1844,  appointing  John  Nelson,  Attorney  GeneraJt  to 

discharge  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  ad  interim 1—557 

copy  of  Senate  resolutloD.  March  6,  1844,  confirming  nomination  of  John  C.  Calhoun  as  SeCTetary  of 

State,  vice  A.  P.  Upshur 1—558 

copy  of  President  Fillmore's  order,  July  23, 1850,  designating  Winfleld  Soott  to  act  as  Secretary  of 

War  od  interim 1—558 

copy  of  Senaite  resolution,  August  15,  1850,  confirming  nomination  of  Charles  M.  Coui'ad  as  Secretary 

of  War 1—558 

copy  of  President  Buchanan's  order,  January  10, 1861,  appointing  Moses  Kelley  to  be  Acting  Secretary 

of  Interior 1—559 

copy  of  President  Lincoln's  commiSHion,  March  5, 1861,  to  Calob  B.  Smith  as  Secretary  of  Interior  ..1—559 
copy  of  letters  of  Acting  Secretary  of  Treasury,  August  17,  1842,  relating  to  removal  of  collector  and 

appraiser  in  PhilAdelphia 1—560 

extracts  from  records  of  Navy  Department  exhibiting  practice  in  respect  to  removals 1—569 

list  of  civil  officers  of  Navy  Department,  appointed  for  four  years  under  act  of  May  15, 1829,  and 

removable  at  pleasure,  who  were  removed,  their  terms  not  having  expired I — 573 

copies  of  documents  from  State  Department,  showing  practice  of  government  in  removal  of  officers 

during  session  of  Senate,  during  recess,  and  covering  all  cases  of  vacancy I — 574,590 

copies  of  documents  from  Post  Office  Department,  showiog  removals  of  postmasters  during  sesaion  of 

Senate  and  od  iitterrm  appointments I — 581 

message  of  President  Buchanan,  January  15,  1661,  in  answer  to  Senate  resolution  respecting  vacancy 

in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War 1—583 

list  of  persons  who  discharged  duties  of  cabinet  officers,  whether  by  appointment  made  in  recess  and 

those  confirmed  by  Senate,  as  well  as  those  acting  ad  interim,  or  simply  acting I — 585 

statement  of  beginning  and  ending  of  each  legislative  session  of  Congress  from  1*^  to  1868 1—594 

statement  of  beginning  and  ending  of  each  special  session  of  Senate  Irom  1789  to  1868 1—595 

copy  of  President  Adams's  oooimission  to  George  Washington,  July  4, 1798,  constituUng  him  Lieutenant 

General  of  the  army I — 653 

tjiUea  from  Department  of  Interior,  showing  removals  of  cffloers.  date,  name,  office,  and  whether 

removal  was  during  recess  or  during  session  of  Senate I — 654 

list  of  consular  officers  appointed  during  session  of  Senate  where  vacancies  existed  when  app(^tments 

were  made 1—662 

form  of  navy  agent's  commission 1—705 

official  action  of  Post  Office  Department  in  removal  of  Foster  Blodgett .....1—709 

Evidence,  documentary,  for  the  prosecution,  in  rebuttal- 
Journal  of  first  Cougreu,  1774-''75,  exhibiting  report  of  committee  to  draft  commission  to  General 

George  Washington 1—718 

letter  of  James  Guthrie,  Secretary  of  Treasury,  August  23,  1855,  as  to  practice  of  government  in 

Appointing  officers  during  recess  to  fill  vacancies  existing  before  a4}onmment I — ^719 

copy  of  indictmcLt  in  case  of  Foster  Blodgett  in  district  court  of  United  States  for  southern  district  of 

Oeongia 1—720 

list  of  the  various  of^cers  in  United  States  aflfected  by  President's  claim  of  right  to  remove  at  pleasure 

and  appoint  ad  interim,  their  salaries,  &« I — 729 

Ewing,  Thomas,  sen.,  nomination  of;  to  be  Secretary  of  War 1—508,516,537,555,556 

P. 

Ferrr,  Orris  S.,  asenaiorfrom  Connecticut I— 11 

orders  by— 
that  the  hour  of  meeting  be  at  11  a.  m.,  and  that  there  be  a  recess  of  thirty  minutes  each  day  at  2 

p.  m. :  offered  and  rejected,  (yeas  34,  nays  26) I — 536 

that  tabular  statements  presented  by  Manager  Butler  be  omitted  from  published  proceedings: 

offered 1—633 

adopted 1—634 

remarks  by 1—186,197,336,536,602,632,633,701,716.    H— 4,495.    HI— 394 

queiitionby 1—602 

opinion  on  the  case Ill — 131 

Ferry.  Thomas  W.    (See  Testimony,) 

Fessenden,  William  P.,  asenatorfrom  Maine I — II 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  Presidentpro  tempore  to  sit  em  a  member  of  the  court .  .Ill — 366, 367, 3^4, 401 

remarks  by 1—176,366,267,268,336,478,479.    U— 6, 7, 195^  469, 473, 483, 485 

questionflby 1—267,268 

opinion  on  the  case Ill — 16 

Fowler,  Joseph  S.,  a  senator  firora  Tennessee I — 11 

remarks  by 1—175,276.    11—7 

opinion  on  the  case Ill — 193 

Frelingtiuysen,  Frederick  T.,  a  senator  from  New  Jersey I— 11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court Ill — 380, 385 

order  by — 
that  as  many  of  manages  and  counsel  as  shaU  choose  be  permitted  to  speak  on  final  argument, 

offered  and  laid  over , 1—451 

.  discussed 1—491 

modified - 1—495 

tabled,  (yeas  38,  nays  1(^ 1—498 

remarks  by 1—188,451,491,495.    n— 13,474 

question  by I— 188 

opinion  on  the  case 111—306 
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Legislative  boshieBti    (See  Practice,) 

Logan,  John  A.,  of  lUbkoia,  aaaiiBger I — 4,17 

4irgai&ent  by — 

on  application  of  counsel  for  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial I-*69 

final,  onthecaso 11—14 

remarks  <m  the  AUa  Vela  letter II— '^68 

H.       - 

llAnugerson  the  part  of  the  House  elected,  and  Senate  notified.... I — 4 

directed  to  carry  articles  toSenate I — 4 

House  informed  that  Senate  is  r^idy  to  receive I — 4 

House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  attend 1 — 4 

ftppear  at  bar  of  Senate  with  articles I — 6 

demand  that  the  Senate  take  process,  &c ^ .1— '16 

M«Creery,  Thomas  C,  a  senator  from  Kentucky I— 11 

motion  by 11—469 

McDonald.  William  J.    (See  restuaoay.) 
McEwen,  Daniel  C.    (See  Tfthiumf.) 
Meigg,  R.  J.    (See  Testmany.) 
Merrick,  Richard  T.    (See  Tegtimony.) 
Moore,  William  G.    (See  Teetiaiony?^ 
Moorbead,  James  K.    (See  Testimony,) 

Moi^n,  Edwin  D.,  a  senator  from  New  York... ..« I — 11 

Morrill,  Justin  8.,  a  senator  from  Vermont ..« I— 11 

order  by — 
that  Senate  meet  on  Monday  next  (Hay  11)  at  11  a.  m.,  for  deliberation,  and  on  Tiwsday  at  12  ro. 
proceed  to  vote  without  debate  on  the  several  articles'— each  senator  to  be  permitted  to  file  his 

written  opinion  within  two  days  after  the  vote:  oflfored 11—476 

agreed  to 11—478 

remarks  by , I— 30a    11—849,476,473 

opinion  on  the  case lU— i;i6 

Morrill,  Lot  M.,  a  senator  from  Maine I— U 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tetmport  to  dt  as  a  member  of  the  court IH— CU>4, 394 

order  by — 
that  Senate  proceed  on  Monday  next  to  take  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  articles  without  debate ;  any 

senator  to  have  permission  to  file  a  written  opinion :  offered II — 476 

remarks  by 1—185,443.    U— 470, 476, 493, 494, 495 

opinion  on  the  case 111—126 

Morttm,  Oliver  P.,  a  senator  from  Indiana I— II 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court Ill— 367, 367 

remarks  by 1—24,86,674.    U— 219,465 


Kelson,  Thomas  A.  IL,  of  TennMsee,  eonnsel I—19 

argument  by — 

on  motion  to  fix  a  day  for  trial  to  proceed. I — 38 

on  motion  to  fix  the  number  and  order  of  q)«ikers  on  final  argument 1—534.    II — ^9 

final,  on  the  case 11—118,141 

remarks  on  the  Alta  Vela  letter 0—144,265,306,967,268,280,381,282,283,284,307 

Norton,  Daniel  S.,  a  senator  from  Minnesota I— 11 

Nye,  James  W.,  a  senator  from  Nevada Ir-U 

O. 

Oath  administered  to  Chief  jQStiee I— 11 

to  senators 1—11,13,17,34 

question.  Whether  it  is  competent  for  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  to  take  the,  and  become 

thereby  a  part  of  the  court— [By  Ifr.  ffmdridbsj— discussed UI— 360 

withdrawn Ill— 400 

Officers,  territorial  and  executive,  list  of,  with  their  tenures -.1 — 548 

Opinion :  <wder,  thai  ea«h  senator  shall  be  permitted  to  file,  within  two  days  after  the  vote  shall  have 

been  taken,  to  be  printed  with  the  proceedings  \By  Mr.  Morrillof  Vermont] 11—476 

agreed  to 11—478 

filed  by- 
Mr.  Buekalew HI— 218 

Mr.CatteU 111—178 

Mr.  Davis lU— 156 

Mr.  DooUtUe Ill— 244 

Mr.  Edmunds Ill— 82 

Mr.  Perry UI— 121 

Mr.  Fessenden Ill— 16 

Mr.  Fowler UI— 193 

Mr.  FreUngb«ysen UI— 208 

Mr.  Grimes UI— 328 

Mr.  Harhw UI— 333 

Mr.  Henderson UI— 295 

Mr.  Hendricks .^...111—95 

Mr.  Howord ^ Iil-.^1 

Mr.  Howe UI— 58 

Mr.  Johnson , : UI— 50 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Maine lU— 126 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont 111—136 

Mr.  Pattenton,  of  New  HampsUre UI— 309 

Mr.  Pomeroy 111—340 

Mr.  Sherman UI— 3 

Mr.  Stewart lU— 158 
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Opinion,  filed  by— 

Mr.  Samiier....' Ill— 247 

Mr.  Tipton ^ :ail— IW 

Mr.Trambon ^ ^ i-.ni— 319 

Mr.  Van  Winkle • n HI— 147 

Mr.  Vickert '. .'..Ill— 116 

Mr.Witliamt : ^. 111—347 

Mr.  Wilson ' ^ 111—814 

Mr.  Yatat HI— lOB 

P. 

Patterson,  JametW.,  aienatorfrom  NewHampthire 1—17 

•pinion  on  the  ease ., IQ— 309 

Patterson,  David  T.,  a  senator  fh>m  Tennessee » 1 1— 11 

remarks  bj • 1—160 

Ferrin,  Edwin  O.    (See  Teuimonf.) 

PoiMeroy,  Samnel  C.  a  senator  from  Kansas I— U 

remarks  on.the  eompeteney  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a«nember  of  the  conrt lI|--379, 390/ 

304,401 
order  by— 
(in  Senate,)  that  the  notice  to  Chief  Justice  to  meet  the  Senate  In  the  trial  and  reqoest  Mi  attend' 

anoe  be  delirered  by  a  committee  of  three,  &c ;  agreed  to I — 10 

rernvksl^ , 1^10,451.    H— 4,350, 4eO 

opinion <m  the  ease «.>...^.. «»....II1— 340 

Praetke.    (See  Ri^) 

ri^ht  of  eonnsel  making  motion  to  open  and  dose  argument  thereon. » T— 77 

the  limitation  of  argument  on  interlocutory  questioDs  to  one  hour,  by  rule  XX,  has  reference  to  the  • 

whole  number  of  penons  to  speak  <m  each  side^  and  not  to  each  perscm  sereraUy /.v.I— aQ7,S08 

H  is  not  in  order  to  call  up  business  transacted  in  legislative  session 1—301 

obfectieos  to  putting  question  to  witness  by  a  member  of  the  court  must  oorae  from  the  conrt 

itself ^.. 1—5071 519 

b«t  after  queetion  is  asked,  it  is  competent  for  managers  to  state  objections  to  its  being  amnv^d 1—519 

it  is  competent  for  Senate  to  recall  any  witness '.•  .1—518;  029 

if  managers  desire  to  cross-examine  they  must  cross-examine  before  dismissing  witness 1—531 

an  appltoati<m  for  an  order  of  Senate  to  ftomish  a  statement  from  its  records  can  only  be  addressed  to 

Senate  in  legislattve  session «....!— 589 

the  general  rules  of  the  Senate  in  ita  legialatiTe  session  govern  proceedings  of  the  court,  so  fur  as  ap-. 

We •. ,^..^r4Sl,533 


pUca) 
Prwddent 


It     (See  JokneoHt  Andrew.) 
President  pro  temport  of  the  Senate- 
question,  Whetlier  it  is  oompetent  for  the,  to  take  the  oatti  and  become  thereby  a  part  of  Ac  ctfQrto- 

[By  Mr.  Hettdridul a IIU-360 

discussed  by—  " 

Mr.  Anthony .....111—385 

Mr.  Bayard , .111—372 

Mr.  Buckalew m— 380,385 

Mr.  Conness 111—367,395 

Mr.  Davis HI— 3«3,366 

Mr.  Dikon 10—388,389,390,391,390,393^394.395,396 

Mr.  Drake lU— 380, 380, 390, 398 

Mr.Ferry '. 10-^94 

Mr.Feannden ni-::386, 367, 394J  401 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen m-380,385 

Mr.  Grimes ID— 388,394,401 

Mr.  Hendricks •. HI— 360, 364, 392, 399. 401 

Mr.  Howard in— 361, 367, 388, 388, 388, 389, 390, 392, 393, 401 

Mr.  Howe i lU— 380 

Mr.  Johnson 01-361,366,369,390,392,401 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Maine HI— 364,394 

Mr.  Morton HI— 367,387 

Mr.Pomeroy 111—379,390,394,401 

Mr.  Sherman 10—360^371,391,302,401 

Mn.  Stewart .„ 01—395 

Mr.  Sumner lIF-375 

Mr.  Thayer m— 381 

Mr.  WUUams .10—365,366 

witbdrawQ ^10^-400 

QuMtSon,  final,  order  that  when  doors  shall  be  dosed  for  deliberation  upon,  the  official  reporters  ihall 
take  down  debates,  to  be  reported  in  proceedings— [By  Mr.  Edwtunis.} 

oiler  ed... O— 141 

read 11-188,218,471 

tabled,  (yeas  28,  nays  20) U— 474 

order,  that  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the  several  articles  at  twelve  o'clock  on  day  after  the  close  of 
argument*— [Af  Mr.  Sumner.] 

offe^ ^ n-189 

called  up D— 474,476 

order,  that  the  Senate  meet  on  Monday  next  (May  11)  at  11  a.  m.,  for  deliberation  on,  and  on  Tues- 
day, at  12  m.,  proceed  to  vote  without  debate  on  the  teveral  articles,  Ac.- (By  Mr.  Mcfrill,  of 
Vermoni.] 

offered - i O— 476 

agreed  to i. O— 478 

ordfcn  offared  prescribing  form  ol^  by- 
Mr.  Buckalew * .0—478 

Jfr.Conkling....: 0-478 
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Qacstion,  ftnal—Coiitinaed. 
orders  offered  preserfbixig  form  of,  by— 

BIr.  Gonnen n — 478 

Mr.  Hendricks 11—478 

Mr.  Sumner U— 189, 219, 478 

vie W0  of  Cblef  Justice  on  fbrm  of  putting , n<--4d0 

order  that  the  views  of  Ghlef  Justice  be  entered  on  the  jounial — [Bjf  Mr.  Budcalew.] 

offered  and  agreed  to 11—480 

order  that,  be  pat  as  proposed  by  presiding  officer,  and  each  senator  rise  and  answer  "Guilty**  or 
"Not  guilty*'  only— I  By  Mr.  Sumnar.] 

offered  and  agreed  to n — 481 

order,  that  the  standing  order  of  the  Senate  that  it  will  proceed  to  vote  on  the  articles  at  1^  o'clock 
m.  to-morrow  be  rescinded.    [By  ilfr.  Edmundt.] 

offered  May  11, 1868 11—483 

agreed  to 11—483 

order,  that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  vote  upon  the  artides,  according  to  the  roles  ef  tbe  Senate— 
[By  Mr.  Edmundt,] 

offered  May  16 II— 485 

agreed  to 11—486 

order  that,  shall  be  taken  on  eleventh  article  first,  and  thereafter  on  the  oUier  ten  suceesvively  as  they 
stand— [By  Ifr.  fFUliams.] 

agreed  to,  (yeas  34.  nays  19; Ik-484,485 

taken  on — 

Article  XI:  That  he  attempted  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  tennre-of-offlce  act  by  unlawfully 

dtjvlsing  means  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  fN>m  resuming  the  functions  of  his  office,  and  to  prevent 

the  execution  of  the  clause  in  the  appropriation  act  of  1867  requiring  that  ^1  orders  should  pass 

through  the  General  of  the  army,  and  the  reconstruction  acts  of  March  5, 1867 ;  (yeas  35,  nays 

19) n— 486,487 

order  that,  be  now  taken  on  remaining  articles — [By  Mr.  Conklin^.] 

offered  and  rcijected,  (yefw26,  nays  28) H — 493 

that  tlie  several  orders  heretofore  adopted  as  to  order  of  voting  on,  be  rescinded — [By  Mr.  fFUliams.\ 

offered...: 11—490,491 

agreed  to 11—495 

taken  on — 
Article  II :   That  he  issued  a  letter  of  authority  to  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad 
interim,  with  intent  to  violate  the  Gonfltitution  and  the  tenure-of -office  act ;  (yeas  35,  nays  19)..  .11—496 
t^ken  on — 
Article  in :  That  he  appdnted  Lorenao  Thomas  to  be  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  with  intent  to 

violate  the  Goastitatioii,  (yeas  35,  ni^s  19.; 11—497 

Questions.    (See  Praeiic^ 

B. 

Ramsey,  Alecvider,  a  senator  flrom  Minnesota I— U 

remarks  by I— ^ 

Randall.  Alexander  W.    (See  Teetimonjf.) 

Replication,  read  and  filed I — 84 

Rot»B,  Edmund  G.,  a  senator  from  Kansas I — II 

motion  by 11—495 

Rule  VII,  order  amending,  in  respect  to  submitting  questions  of  evidence,  Stc,  to  Senate— [By  Afr. 
Henderton.] 

oi¥ered,  1—185;  agreed  to.  (veas31.  nays  19) 1—186 

VII,  order  amending  and  requiring  votes  upon  incidental  questions  to  be  without  division,  unless 
demanded,  &c— [^  ilfr.  Drake.] 
offered,  1—930;  agreed  to 1—277 

XX,  construction  of 1—207,906 

XXI,  motion  to  amend,  so  as  to  allow  such  of  managers  or  counsel  as  dc^re  to  be  heard,  to  speak  on 
final  argument — [By  Manager  Bingham] 1—450 

XXI.  motion  to  remove  limit  fixed  by,  as  to  number  who  may  participate  in  final  argument— (B)f  Mr. 
Frtlingkuffeen.  ] 

offered 1—451 

discussed  by — 

Manager  Williams , I— 4M 

Manager  Stevens 1—494 

Manager  Boutwell , 1—495 

Mr.  Stanbery 1-495 

Manager  Butler 1—496 

Mr.  Bvarts 1-497 

tffbled,  (yeas  38,  nays  10) 1—498 

XXIII,  order  amending,  to  subject  it  to  operation  of  Rule  VII— [By  Ifr.  ConHing.] 

offered,  and  agreed  to , 1—18 

amendment,  that  the  fifteen  minutes  allowed  by.  shall  be  for  the  whole  deliberation  on  fingl  question, 
'and  not  to  final  question  on  each  article— [By  iff.  Drake.] 

offered,  11—474;  adopted 11—478 

Rnles.     (See  Practice.)  •  . 

order  (in  House)  limiting  debate  and  directing  proceedings  when  articles  are  reported  to  Hooie — [By 

Mr.  Waskbvme,  of  Illinois :]  adopted;  (yeas  106,  nays  37) I— S 

of  procedure  and  practice 1—6,13 

of  Senate  sitting  in  legislative  session,  adopted  for  guidance  of  court,  as  fto-  as  applicable 1—451,532 

Rnlings.    (See  Evidence  i  Practice.) 

Baalsbury.  Willard,  a  senator  finom  Delaware , I— W 

Senators,  oath  administered  to 1—11,12,17,94 

Seward,  Frederick  W.     (See  Teetimonf.) 
Sheridan,  James  B.     (See  Teetimony.) 

Sherman,  John,  a  senator  fiwm  Ohio ;..I— H 

rcmasks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  git  as  a  member  of  the  court Ill— 360, 371| 

391, 39%4Ui 
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Bberman,  John— Contliiiied. 
ordenby — 

tbot  trf al  proMed  on  6th  of  Aprfl:  offered  and  diiciissed 1—25 

that  under  the  mlet  all  qnesttoDs  other  than  of  order  should  be  inbmltted  to  Senate :  offered 1—185 

that  additional  time  allowed  by  amendment  to  Rnle  XXI  fhall  not  ezc«Bd  three  hoon :  ofRared...  .1—495 
that  managers  and  eoansel  have  leave  to  file  written  or  printed  arguments  before  onl  argwseat 

commences:  offered 1—741 

that  managers  be  permitted  to  file  printed  or  written  argnments :  amendment  offered. II— 6 

renwtfkiby 1—25^82,83,154,155,181,185,364,363,449,451,494,496,537,565,568,569,608,611,673.676, 

709, 715, 716, 741.    U— 5, 6, 83. 84, 188, 280, 281, 3C9, 403, 469, 471, 473, 475^  479, 480, 487 

<inestion8by 1—181,264,568 

Ofrfnkm  on  the  case --.«-, - , UI— 3 

Sherman,  William  T.    (See  Tettimony  ) 
Smith,  Francis  H.    (See  Tutimonf.) 

Spragae.  William,  a  senator  fjrom  Rhode  Island I— 11 

remarks  by * 1—477.    11—8.493 

Stanbery,  Henry,  of  Kentucky,  counsel 1*-19 

motions  bv — 

foranaUowaaoeofforty  days  to  prepare  answer 1—19 

denied i 1—84 

for  an  allowance  of  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial 1—69 

denied,  (yeas  12,  nayA41) • 1—82 

orgunent  by— ' 

on  ap^icatiim  Ibr  forty  days  to  prepare  answer I— 21 

for  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial 1—75 

<m  adxnivsibllity- 
of  A4}t  Oenl.  Thomas's,  dedaratkms  to  Mr.  Buiieigh,  Februanr  21, 1868..  .1—188, 193, 193, 195, 206,  WT 

of  President's  letter  to  Ghsn^ral  Grant,  unaccompanied  with  enclosares 1—944, 245 

of  appointment  of  Edmund  Cooper  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury I— 260, 261, 262, 264 

of  telegrams  relating  to  the  reconstruction  of  Alabama 1—270,275 

of  President's  declarations  to  Adjutant  General  Thomas,  February  21 1 — 421 

of  conversations  between  President  and  Genl  Sherman,  January  12  . .  .1—462, 463, 465, 468, 469, 471, 472 

of  question  respecting  department  of  the  Atlantia 1—481,462 

of  tender  of  War  office  to  General  Sherman 1-462 

of  President's  purpose  to  get  the  qudstion  before  the  courts 1—485 

of  question,  Whether  General  Sherman  formed  and  gave  the  President  an  opinion,  Stc .  .1—499. 501, 504 

of  affidavit  and  warrant  of  arrest  of  Lorenzo  Thomas I — 512,513,5(4 

on  motion  to  remove  limit  to  number  of  speakers  on  final  argument 1—495 

onrightofoounsel  to  renew  examination  of  a  witness  recalled  by  court I— 584 

final,  on  the  ease 11—359,360 

Stanton,  Edwin  M.,  Secretary  of  War— 

nomination  of 5:. .1—148 

confirmation  of 1—148 

eommlssion  of , 1—157 

snspensioD  of^  oommnnieated  to  Senate 1—148 

Senate's  non-concurrence  in I — 155 

removal  of.  order  for 1—156,248 

communicated  to  Senate '. I — 156 

Senate  resolution  on ....t~157 

Interviews  oA  with  Ad)ntant  Genera!  Thomas,  demanding  posseislon 1—164, 174, 220, 223, 232 

letter  of.  denying  General  Thomas's  authority 1—420 

affidavit  of,  for  arrest  of  General  Thomas 1—^15 

Stark,  Bverett  D.    (See  reMteony.) 

Stewart,  WilHamM..  asenatorftvm  Nevada I— 11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  ten^are  to  sit  as  ft  member  of  the  court 111—^5 

orders  1^ — 
that  Manager  Logan  have  leave  to  file  written  argument : 

offered 1—741 

amended 1—741 

read II— 3 

remaAsby 1—489,491,532,561,638,680,717,740^741.    H- 11 

opinion  on  the  case 1 III-*152 

Stevens,  Thaddeus,  of  Pennsylvania,  amanager I — 4, 17 

reman»  on  order  relating  to  final  argument 1—494.    II— 7 

argnmeot,  final,  on  theoase 11—219 

Sammons  ordered y I — 16 

return  of,  read  and  verified 1—18 

Sumner,  Charles,  asenatorfrom  Massachusetts I— 11 

remarks  oa  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  Umpore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  eoturt ..m — 3?6 

orders  by— 
that  Senate  proceed  with  trial  flx>m  day  to  day  unless  otherwise  ordered : 

ofllared 1—86 

withdravm 1—86 

that  Chief  Justice  presiding  has  no  authority  to  vote  on  any  question  during  tho  trial,  Ac : 

offered  and  rcrieeted,  (yeas  22,  nays  26,) 1—185 

that  where  the  Senate  were  equally  divided,  and  Chief  Justice  gave  a  casting  vote,  such  vote  was 
vrithontautiiority  under  the  Constitution : 

offered  and  rejected,  (yeas  21,  nays  27.) i— 187 

that  trial  proceed  without  delay  on  aocoiut  of  removal  of  limit  provided  by  Rale  XXI : 

amendment  ofitered  and  accepted I<-491 

timt  on  final  argument  the  several  managers  who  speak  shall  close : 

oltarad 1—497 

that  uiHlcr  mle  limitfaig  argoment  to  two  on  a  side,  such  others  as  choose  may  file  arguments  at  any 
time  before  the  argument  of  the  closing  manager : 

laid  over I— <S32 

amended .'. , 1—534 

indefinitely  postponed,  (yeas  34,  nays  19,) ;.., 1—536 

2  IP 
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Somneri  Cbariet,  orders  by— Ck>ntlQaed. 

that  ftU  evidence  offered  not  trivial  or  obvionaly  irrelevant  be  received  without  ol^ectlon,  to  be 
open  to  question  at  the  bar  to  determine  Its  value,  and  to  be  sifted  and  weighed  in  the  final 
Judgment ; 

offered 1—569 

tabled,  (yeas  33,  navsll) I— S9(X 

that  Senate  sit  from  10  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. : 

offered 1—631 

riijected,  (yeas  13.  nays  30) 1—633 

that  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the  several  articles  of  impeachment  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  day 
after  close  of  arguments : 

offeri'd n— 189 

called  up U— 474,476 

that  after  removal,  which  follows  conviction,  any  further  Judgment  shall  be  determined  by  a  m^ority 
of  members  present : 

offered  and  laid  over 11—249 

that  Mr.  Nelson,  one  of  counsel,  having  used  disorderly  words,  has  deserved  the  disapprobation  of 
the  Senate : 

offered 11—280 

tabled,  (yeas  35,  nays  10) 11—007 

that  Senate  will  sit  from  10  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. :  « 

offered  and  tabled,  (yetti32,nayB  17) H— 308 

denying  permission  to  each  st-nator  to  file  written  opinion,  &c : 

offered  and  reje<£ted,  (yeas'6,  nays42) II — 477 

that  the  question  be  put  as  proposed  by  presiding  officer,  and  each  senator  shall  rise  in  his  place 
and  answer  *  *  Guilty  '*  or  "  Not  guilty  "  only : 

offered  and  agreed  to * 11—481 

rules  by— 
XXm,  in  taking  the  votes  of  Senate  on  the  articles,  presiding  officer  shall  call  each  senator  by 
name,  and  upon  each  article  propose  the  question  of  *'  QuUty  or  not  guilty  ?  **  whereupon  each 
senator  shall  rise  in  his  place  and  answer : 

proposed  April  25 11— 189 

laid  over ^ 11—319 

called  up ^.11—478 

XXIV,  on  a  oonvictlon  by  Senate  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  presiding  officer  forthwith  to  pronounce  the 
removal  from  office  of  the  convicted  person ;  any  XUrther  Judipneut  shall  be  on  the  order  of 
Sena^: 

E reposed  April  25 11—189 
lid  over 11—219 

called  up II— 481 

remarks  hy . . .  .1—24, 25, 85, 86, 154, 155, 185, 186, 187, 265, 298, 367, 370. 371, 489. 491, 496. 497, 532, 534, 536, 561, 
^  589,631,632,633,673.    0—99.141,188.189.203,218,219.249.280,281. 

307, 306, 471, 475, 477, 478, 479, 481, 490, 498 

opinion  on  the  ease 111—247 

on  the  question.  Can  the  Chief  Justice,  presiding  in  the  Senate,  rule  or  vote UI— 281 

T. 

Testimony  for  the  prosecution — 

William  J.  McDonald:  servioe  of  Senate  resolutions  at  office  of  President I — 158 

J.  W.  Jones:  service  of  Senate  resolution  on  Adjutant  General  Thomas 1—159 

C.  E.  Creecy :  fcHrm  of  commission  before  and  after  tenure-of-offlce  act,  I — 160, 161, 162;  commiSb«on  of 

E^dmnnd  CTooper,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury,  1—163;  date  of  change  in  form  of  oommis- 

don,  I — 164;  Pivesident's  notification  to  Secretary  of  Treasury  of  Secretary  Stanton's  suspen- 
sion. 1—363, 364 :  notification  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  to  heads  of  bureaus.  1—366. 

Burt  Van  Horn :  Adjutant  General  Thomas's  demand  for  possession  of  War  Department 1—164-170 

James  K.  Moorhead :  Adiutant  General  Thomas's  demand  for  possession  of  War  Department 1 — 170-174 

Walter  A.  Burleigh:  Aqjutant  Greneral  Thomas's  account  of  Interview  with  Secretary  Stanton,  I— 

174;  his  intentions,  1—188;  his  declarations  to  clerks,  1—211,214,215^819,220;  means  by  which  he 

intended  to  obtaia  possethdon,  1—175, 188, 210, 211, 218, 219. 

Samuel  Wilkeson :  Adjutant  General  Thomas's  account  of  Intervierw  with  Secretary  Stanton 1—230 

George  W.  Karsner:  conversations  with  Adjutant  General  Thomas,  1—223-230;  his  Intentions,  I— 224, 

227 ;  interview  with  Secretary  Stanton,  1—231. 

Thomas  W.Fcnry:  occurrences  at  War  Department,  February  22 1—333 

William  U.  Emory :  conversations  with  President  In  refertmoe  to  troops,  1-233-336 ;  Orders  No.  15 

and  17.  1—235,238.         , 
George  W.  Wallace :  conversation  with  President  in  regard  to  garrison  at  Washington  and  movement 

of  troops 1—253-356 

William  E.  Chandler:  process  of  drawing  money  from  Treasury  Department,  1-256,265,866;  coone 

of  issuing  commission  to  an  officer  confirmed  by  Senate,  1-^257 ;  authority  of  Assistant  Secretaiy 

of  Treasury  to  sign  warrants.  1—266;  the  praciice,  1—867. 
ClmrlesA.  Tinker:  telegrams  between  Lewis  EL  Parsons  and  President  relating  to  reconstruction  in 

Alabama,  1—268-872;  President's  speech,  August  18,  1866,  as  telegraphed.  1—280,  ^1,289, 89a 
James  B.  Sheridan:  President's  speech,  August  18,  1866,  in  reply  to  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  1—281- 

283;  manner  of  reporting  it,  1—282, 283, 291 ;  corrections  by  President's  secretary.  1—281,290, 291. 
James  O.  Clephane:  President's  speech.  August  18, 1866,  in  reply  to  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  1—283, 

284 ;  revision  by  President's  secretary,  1—284, 294 ;  verbatim  report  rewritten  for  Chroniele,  1—284, 

885,886. 
Francis  H.  Smith:  President's  speech,  August  18, 1866, 1—292,893;  revision  by  President's  secretary, 

I— 292L 

William  G.  Moore :  corrections  of  report  of  President's  speech,  August  18, 1866.  j 1—294, 897 

William  N.  Hudson:  President's  speech  at  Cleveland,  September  3,  1866;  reported  for  Cleveland 

Leader,  1—904-310 ;  cries  of  the  crowd,  1—310-315. 

Daniel  C.  McE wen :  President's  speech  at  Cleveland,  September  3, 1866 1—316-318 

Everett  D.  Stark:  President's  speech  at  Cleveland,  September  3,  1666,  reported  for  Cleveland 

Herald .*. 1—318-381 

L.L.Walbrldg«:  President's  speech  at  St  Louis,  September  8, 1866 1—337-340 

Joseph  A.  Dear:  President's  speech  at  St.  Lculs 1—345-348 
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• 

Testimony  for  the  prosecntlon — Continned. 
Robert  S.  Chew :  changv  in  form  of  commissions  after  passage  of  civil*tenare  act,  I — 351,  S77 ;  change 
in  plate  for  printing  fbrma,  I— 3S2;  list  of  appointments  of  heads  of  <*epartments,  1—353, 360, 361 ; 
appointments  of  acting  Secretaries  of  State,  1—359 ;  from  whom,  I — 360, 361. 
H.  Wood:  Interview  wiUi  President,  September,  1866, 1 — 373;  President  and  Congress,  1—373;  pat- 
ronage, 1—^73 ;  statement  to  Mr.  Koppel,  1—373, 374, 375. 

Foster  Blodgett :  suspension  from  office  of  postmaster  at  Angnsta,  Georgia : 1—375 

Testimony  for  the  defence — 
Lorenzo  Thomas:  service,  I — 415,432;  restoration  to  duty  as  Adjutant  General,  1—416,417,433; 
appointment  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  1—418, 433*  434, 435, 4:)6 ;  letter  of  Mr.  Stanton,  1—490;      . 
arrest,  1—427, 441 ;  intervi«-ws  with  Secretary  Stanton,  1—417, 418, 419, 428, 429, 437, 460;  with  Pres- 
ident, [—417, 418, 426, 427, 428, 430. 437, 438. 439, 452, 453;  with  Mr.  Barleigh,  1—431, 439, 440, 442, 452; 
with  Mr.  Karsner,  1—431,432,448,449,453;  with  Mr.  Wilkeson,  1—439;  with  B.  B.  Johnson,  I— 
454,455;  Qie  of  force,  1—420,429,430,431,440,441,442,443,444;  testimony  before  House  commit- 
tee, 1—433,442,449,457,458,459;  wonld  obey  President's  orders,  1—434,435,437,443;  address  to 
clerks,  I — 450;  corrections  of  testimony,  1—452. 
'William  T.  Sherman :  dntles  in  Washington,  December,  1867, 1—460. 461 ;  Interviews  with  President, 
1—461, 481, 483 ;  tender  of  appointment  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  tnterim^  1—461, 483, 485, 517 ;  Pres- 
ident's declarations  of  purpose  in  maUng  tender,  1—485, 517, 518, 521, 528, 529 ;  use  of  force,  1—539, 
530. 
R.  J.  Meigs :  warrant  of  arrest  of  Lorenzo  Thomas,  1—508, 516 ;  docket  of  entries,  1—517, 53L 
D.  W.C.Clarke:  nomination  of  Thomas  Ewing,  sen.,  to  be  Secretary  of  War,  February  92,  1866, 

1—537 ;  when  received,  1—537, 551. 
William  G.  Moore :  nomination  of  Mr.  Ewing  to  be  Secretary  of  War,  1—556 ;  when  received,  1—556 ; 

and  delivered,  1—557. 
Walter  S.  Cox :  counsel  for  Adjutant  Genera)  Thomas,  1—595, 596;  employed  by  President,  1—597, 
613;  President's  instructions,  I— 605,  G09;  proceedings  and  their  purpose,  1—606-609, 612-617 ;  appli- 
cation for  habeas  corpus,  1—606-609;  preparation  of  quo  warranto,  1—612;  making  a  test  case,  I — 
605,611,612;  J.  H.  Bradley.  1—614;  discharge  of  Thomas,  1—609,617. 
Bichard  T.  Merrick :  employment  in  case  of  General  Thomas,  1—617-623;  report  to  President,  1—618 ; 
President's  instructions,  February  22,  in  respect  to  obtaining  habeas  corpus,  1—620;  acts  in  refer- 
ence thereto.  1—620, 621 ;  discharge  of  Thomas.  1—622. 

•    Edwin  O.  Perrin :  Interview  with  President,  February  21 1—623.684 

Wm.  W.  Armstrong:  President's  speech  at  Cleveland I — 634-637 

Barton  Able:  President's  speech  at  St.  Louis ':f. 1—637-640 

George  Knapp :  President's  speech  at  St.  Louis 1—640-643 

Henry  F.  Zidor:  President's  speech  at  St.  Louis,  1—643;  corrections,  1—643,644;  differenoes  in  re- 
ports, I— 646-653. 

Frederick  W.  Seward:  practice  in  appointments  of  vice-consuls ^..1—660,661 

Gideon  Welles :  date  of  commission,  1—663, 701 ;  movements  of  troops,  February  21,  1868,  1—663, 
702,703;  conversation  with  President,  1—664,674,675;  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton.  1—666,  667.  674; 
appointment  of  Mr.  Ewing,  February  22, 1—664,  702;  consideration  of  civil-tenure  act  in  cabinet, 
I— 675. 693, 697, 70a 
Edgar  T.  Welles:  form  of  navy  agent's  commission,  1—704 ;  movement  of  troops,  1—705, 706. 
Alexander  W.  Randall:  date  of  commission,  1—707;  suspension  of  Foster  Blodgett,  1—707-715;  law 
by  which  he  was  suspended,  1—711 ;  indictment,  1—712, 713, 714, 719 ;  explauaUon,  1—726, 727. 
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IMPEACmiENT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


Wednesday,  April  22y  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of*  the  United  States  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  bj  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  except  Mr.  Stanbery,  appeared  and 
took  the  seats  assigned  to  them  i-espectivelj. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washburne,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and 
accompanied  by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the 
seats  provided  for  them. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  minutes  of  Monday's  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  reading  of  the  journal  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Unless  there  be  some  objection  it  will  be  so  ordered. 
The  Chair  hears  no  objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  Senators,  the  business  under 
consideration  when  the  Senate  adjourned  on  Monday  was  an  order  offered  by 
the  senator  from  Nevada,  [Mr.  Stewart,]  which  the  clerk  will  read. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hoase  of  Representatives  and  the  counsel 
ef  the  respondent  have  leave  to  file  written  or  printed  arguments  before  the  oral  argument 
commences. 

Mr.  ViCKERS.  Mr.  President,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  this  as  a  substitute. 
The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  substitute. 
The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  all  of  the  proposed  order,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof : 

As  the  counsel  for  the  President  have  signified  to  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  for  the  trial 
of  the  impeachment,  that  they  did  not  desire  to  file  written  or  printed  arguments,  hut  preferred 
to  argue  orally,  if  allowed  to  do  so :  Therefore, 

Htsoltfed  Thai  any  two  of  the  managers  other  than  those  who  under  the  present  rule  are 
to  open  and  close  the  discussion,  and  who  have  not  already  addressed  the  Senate,  be  permit- 
ted to  file  written  arguments  at  or  before  the  adjournment  of  to-day,  or  to  make  oral  addresses 
after  the  opening  by  one  of  the  managers  and  the  first  reply  of  the  President's  counsel,  and 
that  other  two  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  who  have  not  spoken  may  have  the  privilege  of 
reply,  but  alternating  with  the  said  two  managers,  leaving  the  closing  argument  for  the  Presi- 
ient,  and  the  managers'  final  reply  to  bo  mtide  under  the  original  rule. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  it  may  have  some  bearing,  possibly,  on  the 
vote  which  is  to  be  taken  on  this  proposition  if  I  were  to  state  what  I  am  now 
authorized  to  state,  that  the  extent  of  Mr.  Stanbery's  indisposition  is  such  that 
it  will  be  impracticable  for  him  to  take  any  further  part  in  this  trial. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  you  who  agree  to  the  amendment  proposed 
by  way  of  substitute  by  the  senator  from  Maryland  will  say  aye. 

Mr.  CoNNBSS  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Yatbs.  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  original  proposition,  and 
also  the  subetitute. 
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The  chief  clerk  read  the  order  proposed  by  Mr.  Stewart  and  the  amendmcDt 
of  Mr.  Vickers. 

The  question  on  the  amendment  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — 
yeas,  26 ;  nays,  20  ;  as  follows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Buckalew,  Cragin,  Davis,  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Fre- 
linghuysen.  Grimes.  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morton,  Norton,  Pat- 
terson of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Xannesset},  Saulsbury,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Trumbull, 
Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 26. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conness,  Corbett,  Drake,  Ferry,  Henderson, 
Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Sherman,  Stewart, 
Sumner,  Thayer,  and  Williams— 20. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Cole,  Conkling,  Dixon,  Harlan,  Nye,  and 
Wade— 8. 

Mr.  Pomeroy.  The  senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cole]  who  sits  by  my  side 
has  been  called  suddenly  to  leave  the  city  on  account  of  a  matter  of  deep  interest 
to  his  family.  He  wished  me  to  say  this  to  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  his 
absence. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Jcstice.  The  question  recurs  on  the  order  as  amended. 

Mr.  Conn  ESS,  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered ;  and  being 
taken,  resulted — ^yeas,  20 ;  nays,  26 ;  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Buckalew,  Cragin,  Davis,  Doolittle,  Fowler,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery, 
Moiton,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Now  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Saulsbury,  Sumuer, 
Tipton,  Trumbull,  Vickers,  Willey,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 20. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conness,  Corbett,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry, 
Fessenden,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine, 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Van 
Winkle,  and  Williams— 26. 

Not  VOTING— Messrs,  Anthony,  Bayard,  Cole,  Conkling,  Dixon,  Harlan,  Nye,  and 
Wade— 8. 

So  the  amendment  was  disagreed  to. 

Mr.  ViCKBRS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an  order  to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Manager  Stevens.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  desire  to  make  an  inquiry ;  and 
that  is,  whether  there  is  any  impropriety  in  any  manager's  publishing  a  short 
argument  after  this  vote.  Afler  the  motion  made  here  on  Monday  some  few  of 
us,  I  among  the  rest,  commenced  to  write  out  a  short  argument.  I  expect 
to  finish  it  to-night,  and,  if  the  first  vote  had  passed,  I  meant  to  file  it.  I 
do  not  know  that  there  is  any  impropriety  now  in  printing  it,  except  that  it 
will  not  go  into  the  proceedings.  1  would  not  like  to  do  anything  which  would 
he  improper,  and  I  inquire  whether  there  would  be  any  impropriety  ? 

Mr.  Ferry.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire  whether  it  would  be  in  order  to  move 
the  original  order  upon  which  we  have  taken  no  vote,  introduced,  I  think,  by 
the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Sumner.] 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  would  not.  As  the  Chief  Justice  understands,  the 
matteY  is  finally  disposed  of.  A  proposition  has  been  offered  by  the  senator 
from  Maryland,  [Mr.  Vickers,]  which  will  be  read  for  information : 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  order  proposed  by  Mr.  Vickers,  as  follows : 

That  one  Of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be  permitted  to  file  his  printed  ar^- 
ment  before  the  adjonrnment  of  to-day,  and  that  af^er  an  oral  opening  by;;  manager  and  the 
reply  of  one  of  the  President's  counsel,  another  of  the  President**:  counsel  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  tiling  a  written  or  of  making  an  oral  addroos,  to  be  followed  by  the  closing  speech 
of  one  of  the  President's  counsel  and  the  final  reply  of  a  manager,  under  the  existing  rule. 

The  Chief  Justice.  This  order  is  in  the  nature  of  an  amendment  of  thei 
rules,  and  cannot  be  considered  now  unless  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  Co.NNBSS.  That  was  offered,  I  believe,  two  days  since,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, by  the  senator  from  Nevada. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  has  just  been  offered  by  the  senator  from  Maryland. 
If  there  is  no  objection  it  will  be  now  considered. 
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Mr.  CoNNESS.  I  offer  a  Bubstitute  for  it. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  before  the  Senate  for  consideration,  and  the  sen- 
ator from  California  proposes  a  substitute.  ' 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  should  like  to  have  it  read  again.     It  was  not  heard. 

The  Chief  Justice.  In  a  moment.     The  Secretary  will  read  the  order  pro- 
posed by  the  senator  from  Maryland,  and  also  the  substitute  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  California. 
-    The  Chief  Clerk.  The  order  as  proposed  by  the  senator  from  Maryland  is : 

Ordered,  That  one  of  the  nianag^ers  on  the  part  of  the  nouse  be  permitted  to  file  his  printed 
argament  before  the  adjournment  of  to-day,  and  that  after  an  oral  opentng  bj  a  manager, 
and  the  reply  of  one  of  the  President's  counsel,  another  of  the  President's  counsel  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  filing  a  written  or  of  making  an  oral  address,  to  be  followed  by  the  closing 
speech  of  one  of  the  President's  counsel,  and  the  final  reply  of  a  mimager  under  the  existing 
rule. 

The  senator  from  California  proposes  to  amend  by  striking  out  all  after  the 
word  "  ordered,"  and  inserting : 

That  such  of  the  managers  and  counsel  for  the  President  as  may  choose  to  do  so  have 
leave  to  file  arguments  before  Friday,  April  24. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  way 
of  substitute. 

Mr.  CoNNESS  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BucKALBW,  I  would  move  to  lay  the  resolution  and  amendment  on  the 
table ;  but  I  desire  to  have  the  order  and  amendment  read  again. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  order  and  proposed  amendment  will  be  read  again. 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  order  and  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Cox  NESS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  modify  my  amendment  so  as  to  read 
"on  or  before  Friday,  April  24." 

The  Chief  Justice.  That  modification  will  be  made  if  there  be  no  objection. 
The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Buckalew,] 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  proposition  and  pending  amendment.  ^ 

The  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  recurs  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  California.  Upon  that  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^yeas,  24 ;  nays,  25 ;  as 
follows  : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Cameron,'  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conklin^,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Drake, 
Ferry,  Henderson,  Howard,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy, 
Kamsey,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates — 
24. 

Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittlc,  Edmunds,  Fessen- 
den,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes^endricks,  Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morgan,  Mor- 
ton, Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Koss,  Sanlsbary,  Sprague,  Trumbull,  van  Winkle,  aud 
Vickers — ^25. 

Not  voTr.^G — Messrs.  Cole,  Harlan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Nye,  and  Wade — 5. 

So  tbe  amendment  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  recurs  on  the  order  proposed  by  the  sen- 
ator from  Maryland,  [Mr.  Vickers.] 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  move  to  amend  the  order  by  inserting  "two"  instead  of 
"one"  before  the  words  "of  the  managers,"  at  the  beginning  of  the  order. 

Mr*  Sherman.  Say  "all." 

Mr-  Johnson.  No  ;  I  will  not  say  all ;  that  would  be  objectionable. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the  senator  from' 
Maryland,  [Mr.  Johnson,]  to  strike  out  "  one  "  and  insert  "  two." 

The  question  being  put,  the  Chief  Justice  declared  that  the  amendment 
appeared  to  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Gonkling  colled  for  a  division. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  ask  how  the  order  will  read  if  amended  ? 
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The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  **  one  "  in  the  first  line  and 
insert  "  two,"  so  as  to  read  : 

That  two  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be  permitted  to  file,  &c. 

^Ir.  Co^'KLI^o.  I  beg  to  withdraw  the  call  for  a  division ;  I  made  it  under  a 
misapprehension  of  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  announced  the  vote  as  agreed  to. 
The  amendment,  then,  stands  as  agreed  to, 

Mr.  CoNNESS.  What  is  the  state  of  the  question  now,  the  amendment 
adopted  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  amendment  is  adopted.  The  question  is  on  the 
order  as  amended. 

Mr.  Manager  Williams.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  beg  leave  to  saggest, 
as  I  do  very  respectfully,  that  the  effect  of  this  order  as  it  now  stands,  requiring 
that  any  argument  which  may  be  presented  shall  be  in  print  to-day,  will  be  to 
leave  the  matter  substantially  as  it  was  before,  because  there  is  but  one  of  the 
managers  prepared,  as  I  believe  is  well  understood.  Although  three  of  them 
would  like  to  put  in  arguments,  there  is  but  one  of  them  who  is  so  prepared  just 
now ;  that  is  to  ^y,  whose  argument  is  in  print.  So  that,  in  this  shape,  it  would 
be  keeping  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear  and  breaking  it  to  the  hope. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  time  would  the  manager  like? 

Mr. Manager  Williams.  If  you  would  say  "written"  instead  of  "printed," 
it  would  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  move  that  the  order  be  so  amended  that  "the  managers  shall 
have  leave  to  file  written  or  printed  arguments." 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  moved  to  strike  out  the  word  "two" 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  does  not  understand  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Wilt  the  Secretary  read  the  first  clause,  and  I  will  submit  an 
amendment. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  first  clause. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Orderedf  That  two  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be  permitted  to  fil(^  their 
printed  argument. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  move  that  the  language  be,  "The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  be  permitted  to  file  printed  or  written  arguments." 

Mr.  Fessenden.  That  cannot  be  done  without  reconsidering  the  vote  by 
which  we  inserted  the  word  "  two." 

The  Chief  Justice.  A  motion  to  strike  out  the  word  "two"  and  insert  any- 
thing else  will  not  be  in  order;  but  a  motion  to  add  the  words  "or  writ^n"  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  will  then  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  adopting  the  amend- 
ment of  the  senator  from  Maryland,  [Mr.  Johnson,]  inserting  tne  word  "  two." 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Ohio  moves  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  word  "  one"  was  stricken  out  and  "  two"  was  inserted. 

The* motion  was  not  agreed  to 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  recurs  on  the  amendment  to  insert  after 
the  word  "printed"  the  words  " or  written." 

Mr.  Grimes.  I  wish  to  have  the  order  reported,  so  as  to  know  when  these 
written  arguments  are  to  be  filed.  ["  To-day."]  Then  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  inquire  whether  or  not  it  is  expected  that  the  counsel  for  the  President 
will  examine  these  written  arguments  to-day  and  be  able  to  make  a  reply  to 
them  to-morrow  morning  1 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  upon  adding  after  the  word  "  printed 
the  words  "  or  written." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  ask  that  the  order  be  read,  as  modified. 
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The  cbief  clerk  read  aa  follows  : 

Ordered,  That  two  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be  perihitt^d  to  file  Ifaeir 
printed  or  written  argnments  before  the  adjournment  of  to-day,  and  that  after  an  oral  argu- 
ment by  one  manager  and  the  reply  of  one  of  the  President's  counsel,  another  of  the  Presi- 
dent's counsel  shall  have  the  privilege  of  filing  a  written  or  making  an  oral  address,  to  be 
followed  by  the  closing  speech  of  one  of  the  President's  counsel  and  the  final  reply  of  a 
manager  under  the  existing  rule. 

Mr.  CoBBETT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  insert  in  place  of  the  word  "  another** 
the  word  "  two,"  so  as  to  make  it  the  same  on  the  part  of  the  President's  coun- 
sel as  on  the  part  of  the  managei's. 

The  Ghibf  Justick.  The  Clerk  will  read  the  order  as  it  stands  now,  and  as 
it  will  be  if  amended  as  proposed. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  the  noise  is  so  great  in  the  hall  that  we 
cannot  hear. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Conversation  in  the  Senate  chamber  must  be  sus- 
pended. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Particularly  in  the  galleries. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Conversation  in  the  Senate  chamber  must  be  sus- 
pended, including  the  galleries. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  word  **  another"  before 
the  words  "  of  the  President's  counsel,"  and  to  insert  "  two ;"  so  that  the  order 
will  read  : 

Ordered^  That  two  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be  permitted  to  file  their 
printed  or  written  arguments  before  the  acy'oumment  of  to- day,  and  that  after  an  oral  opetuine 
by  a  manager  and  the  reply  of  one  of  the  President's  counsel,  two  of  the  President's  counsel 
snail  have  the  privilege  or  fi.ing  a  written  or  of  making  an  oral  address,  to  be  followed  by 
the  closing  speech  of  one  of  the  President's  counsel  and  the  final  reply  of  a  manager  under 
the  existing  rule. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say 
one  word  on  this  question,  as  the  rule  now  stands  two  of  the  President's  counsel 
are  permitted  to  make  oral  arguments.  By  the  amendment,  without  the  modifi- 
cation of  inserting  "two"  instead  of  "another,"  we  understand  that  three  of  the 
President's  counsel  ^ill  be  enabled  to  make  oral  arguments  to  the  Senate.  That 
is  as  many  as,  under  any  circumstances,  would  wish  or  be  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Manager  Stevens.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  this  would  embarrass  the  managers 
among  themselves  very  much.  Would  it  not  do  to  say  that  "  the  managers  and 
the  counsel  for  the  President  may  file  written  or  printed  arguments  between 
this  and  the  meeting  of  the  court  to-morrow  ?"  That  would  disembarrass  us  of 
all  our  difficulties,  and  I  cannot  perceive  its  inconvenience. 

Mr.  Bayard.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  move  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table, 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Nelson  rose. 

Mr.  Bayard.  I  withdraw  the  motion. 

Mr.  Fessenden.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  if  the  order  was  not  adopted. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  has  not  been. 

Mr.  Fbs«5ENDEN.  I  understood  it  to  be  adopted. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  has  not  yet  been  adopted.  An  amendment  was 
adopted,  but  the  vote  has  not  been  ta&en  on  the  order  itself. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  inquire  what  the  question 
before  the  Senate  is  prior  to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  What  is  the  motion  pending? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  motion  pending  is  to  strike  out  the  word  "another" 
and  insert  the  word  "two." 

Mr.  Trumbul(..  I  would  ask  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate  to  appeal 
to  the  senator  fiY>m  Oregon  to  withdraw  that  amendment.  The  coiinsel  do  not 
ask  it 
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Mr.  CoRBBTT.  Mr.  President,  as  the  order  is  satisfactory  to  the  President's 
counsel  as  it  now  stands  without  the  amendment  I  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  adopting  the  order.  The  clerk  will 
read  it  as  it  now  stands. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ordered^  That  two  of  the  managers  on  tho  part  of  the  House  be  pennitted  to  file  their 
printed  or  written  arguments  before  the  adjournment  of  to-daj,  and  that  after  an  oral  open- 
ing by  a  manager  and  the  reply  of  one  of  the  President's  counsel,  another  of  the  President's 
counsel  shall  have  the  privilege  of  filing  a  written  or  of  making  an  oral  address,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  closing  speech  of  one  of  the  President**  counsel  and  the  final  reply  by  a  man- 
ager under  the  existing  rule. 

Mr.  CoN.VESS.  I  ask  for  the  reading  again  of  the  first  part  of  the  order. 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  order. 

Mr.  OoNNESS.  That,  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  suggest     ■ 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  California  can  speak  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  CoNNESS.  I  will  not  ask  consent,  nor  speak.  I  move,  at  the  instance  of 
one  of  the  managers,  to  amend  so  that  it  will  read  **  before  to-morrow  noon," 
that  that  length  of  time  be  given  to  file  either  written  or  printed  arguments,  as 
they  are  not  ready  to-day. 

Mr.  Grimes.  How  can  the  other  side  reply  to-morrow  ? 

Mr.  Henderson.  I  desire  to  offer  a  substitute. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  first  question  is  on  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  senator  from  California,  |  Mr.  Conness.] 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  now  is  on  the  substitute  proposed  by  tbo 
senator  from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Henderson.]     The  clerk  will  read  it. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  word  "  ordered,"  in  tho  original  proposition,  and  insert : 
That  all  the  managers  not  delivering  oral  arguments  may  be  permitted  to  file  written  argu- 
ments at  any  time  before  the  24th  instant,  and  the  counsel  for  tne  President  not  making  oral 
arguments  may  file  written  arguments  at  any*  time  before  Tuesday,  the  28th  instant. 

Mr.  Henderson  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment,  and  they 
were  ordered. 

Mr.  Thayer.  I  move  to  lay  the  whole  subject  oft  the  table. 

Mr.  Spraiiue  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered ;  and 
being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas,  13;  nays,  37;  as  follows: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Buckalew,  Conkling,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Grimes,  Henderson, 
McCreery,  Norton,  Ross,  Sprague,  Thayer,  and  Williams — 13. 

Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Davis, 
Drake,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  ITrelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Hendricks,  Howard,  Howe, 
Johnson,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Patterson  of  Now  Hamp- 
shire, Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner, 
Tipton,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  Wilson,  aud  Yate8^37. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Bayard,  Cole,  Nye,  and  Wade— 4. 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Missouri  to  strike  out  all  after  the  word  "ordered,"  and  to  insert 
what  will  be  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Henderson.  Before  it  is  read  I  desire  to  modify  it  so  as  to  make  it  read 
"  Monday,  the  27th,"  instead  of  "Tuesday,  the  28th.'' 

The  Chiee  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  amendment,  as  modified. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  word  '^ordered,"  and  insert: 

That  all  the  managers  not  delivering  oral  arguments  may  be  pennitted  to  file  written  argu- 
ments at  any  time  before  the  24th  instant,  and  the  counsel  for  the  President  not  making  oral 
arguments  may  file  written  arguments  at  any  time  before  Monday,  the  27th  instant. 

Mr.  Henderson.  I  will  say  •*  before  11  o'clock  on  Monday,  the  27th  instant," 
00  that  they  ^1  be  in  at  the  time  of  meeting. 
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Mr.  DooLiTTLE.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  desire  to  inquire  of  the  Chief  Justice 
whether  uuder  that  rule  ail  the  managers  would  not  be  permitted  to  deliver  oral 
arguments  ? 

Mr.  Henderson.  It  does  not  change  the  present  rule. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secrctanr  will  read  the  order  proposed. 

Mr,  EvABTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  as  we  understand  the  order  now 
proposed,  it  would  not  enlarge  the  privilege  of  the  President's  counsel  in  address- 
ing the  court.  Any  liberality  that  should  be  shown  by  the  Senate,  so  far  as  it 
could  be  availed  of  by  the  President's  counsel,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed,  would  probably  need  to  include  an  opportunity  on 
their  part  to  make  oral  addresses. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  I  have  felt,  and  still  feel,  an 
almost  irresistible  repugnance  to  sa3ring  anything  to  the  Senate  upon  this  sub- 
ject. In  the  first  place,  in  the  view  which  1  entertained  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  our  country,  I  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  right  in  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  appear  by  counsel.  I  suppose,  following  the  analogies  of 
courts  of  justice,  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court,  have  the  right  to  regulate 
the  number  of  counsel,  and  to  confine  it  within  reasonable  limits.  Inasmuch 
as  the  Senate  had  indicated,  by  a  rule  which  was  adopted  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  trial,  the  number  of  persons  who  were  to  address  the  Senate  in  the 
progress  of  the  trial,  I  felt  reluctant  to  ask  that  any  alteration  of  that  rule  should 
be  made  in  behalf  of  the  President's  counsel,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  it 
has  never  been  to  me  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  attempt  to  address  an  unwilling 
audience,  and  much  less  would  it  be  a  source  of  gratification  for  me  to  attempt 
to  address  the  Senate  when  they  had  indicated  by  a  rule  that  they  were  unwill- 
ing to  hear  further  argument.  On  a  former  occasion  I  stated  to  the  Senate  that, 
intending  on  our  part  faithfully  to  adhere  to  the  rule  which  you  had  prescribed 
for  the  conduct  and  management  of  the  trial,  two  of  the  President's  counsel  had 
determined  not  to  address  the  Senate ;  that  three  others  of  the  President's  coun- 
sel had  assumed,  with  our  consent,  the  management  and  direction  of  the  case, 
and  that  in  our  arrangement  it  was  left  to  them  to  make  the  argument  before 
the  Senate.  As  an  application  was  made  on  the  side  of  ih^  managers  to  enlarge 
the  number,  I  thought  that  it  would  not  be  improper  on  our  part  to  ask  to  be 
permitted  to  appear  for  the  dkuse  and  to  argue  it.  Since  I  made  a  few  brief 
observations  to  the  Senate  the  other  day,  Mr.  Stanbery,  upon  whom  we  relied 
to  make  the  leading  argument  in  behalf  of  the  President,  has  been  confined  by 
sickness.  It  is  uncertain  whether  be  will  be  able  to  address  the  Senate  at  all ; 
the  probabilities  ^t  present  are  that  he  will  not ;  and  even  if  he  should  make 
the  effort,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  be  unable  to  make  that  argument  to  the 
Senate  which  he  had  intended  to  make. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  desire  to  say  to  the  Senate  that  I  would  like  to 
be  permitted  to  address  the  Senate  in  behalf  of  the  President.  Indeed,  I  desire 
that  the  rule  shall  be  so  enlarged  as  to  give  all  the  President's  counsel  the  privi- 
lege of  addressing  the  Senate,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  as  we  may  find  con- 
venient to  do.  1  have  stated  that,  owing  to  the  circumstances  indicated,  we 
have  not  prepared  written  arguments;  and  it  is  too  late  now  for  the  two  counsel 
who  had  not  intended  to  address  the  Senate  to  make  such  preparation ;  but  in 
the  progress  of  the  case  I  have  made  such  notes  and  memoranda  that  I  think  I 
could  argue  the  case  before  you;  and  I  feel  constrained  by  a  sense  of  duty  to 
ask  the  Senate,  under  these  circumstan6es,  to  allow  the  whole  of  the  counsel  to 
make  addresses. 

I  beg  leave  to  assure  you,  senators,  that  in  doing  this  I  am  not  animated,  as 
I  trust,  by  a  spirit  of  idle  vanity,  and  by  the  desire  to  make  an  address  in  a 
great  cause  like  this.  I  have  lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to  know  that 
sometimes  we  can  make  more  by  our  silence  than  by  an  effort  to  make  a  public 
address.    I  am  satisfied  from  my  experience  that  great  risks  attend  such  an 
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effort,  especially  when  we  attempt  to  address  the  Senate  or  any  other  assembly 
extemporaneously ;  and  were  I  to  coDSolt  my  own  feelings  and  inclinations,  I 
would  not  make  this  request;  but,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  by  which 
we  are  surrounded,  if  the  Senate  are  willing  to  enlarge  the  rule,  I  choose  to 
take  the  risk  and  to  take  my  chances  of  endeavoring  to  argue  the  case  before 
you,  g.nd  I  feel,  senators,  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  this  is  not  an 
unreasonable  request. 

I  may  say,  although  I  am  not  expressly  authorized  to  do  so,  that  I  am  satis- 
fied the  President  desires  that  his  cause  shall  be  argued  by  the  two  additional 
counsel  whom  he  has  provided  in  the  case,  besides  the  three  counsel  who  were 
heretofore  selected  for  that  purpose ;  and  1  trust  you  will  not  deny  us  this  right. 
I  trust  that  you  will  feel  at  liberty  to  extend  it  to  all  the  counsel  in  the  case. 
If  we  choose  to  avail  ourselves  of  it  we  will  do  so.  I  have  no  sort  of  objection, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  the  same  right  shall  be  extended  to  all  or  to  more 
than  an  equal  number  of  the  managers  on  the  other  side.  I  trust  that  the  reso- 
lution will  be  so  shaped  as  to  embrace  all  the  counsel  who  are  engaged  in  the 
cause  in  behalf  of  the  President.  I  do  not  know  that  under  these  circumstances 
I  shall  be  able  to  interest  the  Senate  at  all.  But  it  is  a  case  of  great  importance. 
On  the  trial  of  Judge  Chase,  six  of  the  managers  were  permitted  to  address  the 
Senate,  and  five  of  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  were  permitted  to  address  the 
Senate ;  and  in  a  great  case  like  this,  one  of  such  momentous  magnitude,  a  case 
in  which  the  whole  countiy  is  interested,  is  it  asking,  senators,  too  much  at  your 
hands,  that  yon  will  enable  us  to  present  hi»  case  in  the  best  manner  that  we 
may  be  able  to  do  under  the  circumstances  by  which  we  are  surrounded  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Missoui-i,  (Mr.  Henderson.)  The  Secretary  will  read  the  original 
proposition  again,  and  also  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  The  original  order  is  as  follows : 

Ordered^  That  two  of  the  managers  od  the  part  of  the  House  be  permitted  to  file  their 
printed  or  written  argaments  on  or  before  1 1  o'clock  to-morrow,  and  that  after  an  oral  open- 
ing by  a  manager  and  the  reply  of  one  of  the  President's  counsel,  another  of  the  President's 
cx)unsel  shall  haVe  the  privilege  of  filing  a  written  or  making  an  oral  address,  to  be  followed 
by  the  closing  speech  of  ^ne  of  the  President's  counsel  and  the  final  reply  of  a  manager  under 
the  existing  rule. 

The  amendment  of  the  senator  from  Missouri  is  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
word  "  ordered  "  and  insert  : 

That  all  the  managers  not  delivering  oral  arguments  may  be  permitted  to  file  written  argu- 
ments at  any  time  before  the  24th  instant,  and  the  counsel  for  the  President  not  making  oral 
arguments  may  file  written  arguments  at  any  time  before  1 1  o'clock  of  Monday,  the  27th 
instant. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  make  an  inquiry,  whether  the  proper 
construction  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Missouri 
does  not  open  the  door  and  repeal  the  twenty-first  rule ;  in  short,  whether  it 
does  not  allow  all  the  counsel  on  the  part  of  the  accused  and  all  the  managers 
who  may  see  fit  to  make  oral  aiguments  in  the  final  summing  up  ? 

Mr.  CoNNESS.  To  make  that  ■ 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  object  to  debate. 

Mr.  Conn  ESS.  To  make  that  entirely  clear,  I  move  to  insert  the  words  "in 
accordance  with  the  twenty-first  rule." 

The  Chief  Justice.  "  Subject  to  the  twenty-first  rule." 

Mr.  Conn  ESS.  Yes,  "  subject  to  the  twenty -first  rule." 

Mr.  Henderson.  I  accept  the  modification.    That  is  what  it  means  now. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  substitute  as  modified. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Orderedt  That  all  the  managers  not  delivering  oral  arguments  may  be  permitted  to  file 
written  argimients  at  any  time  before  the  24th  instant,  and  the  counsel  for  tne  President  not 
making  oral  argnments  may  file  written  arguments  at  any  time  after  11  o*clock  of  Monday, 
the  2781  instant,  subject,  however,  to  the  twenty-first  role. 
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Mr.  Conn  ESS.  I  wish  to  insert  that  language  at  the  beginning  afl^r  the  word 
"  that,"  80  that  it  will  read  "  that,  subject  to  the  twenty-lirst  rule  "  so  and  so 
shall  be  done. 

Mr.  Hbnderson.  I  suggest,  after  the  words  «*  oral  arguments,"  to  insert, 
"  except  the  two  managers  delivering  oral  arguments  under  the  twenty-first  i-ule." 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  suggest  to  the  senator  from  Mis- 
souri that  his  object  will  be  attained  bj  accepting  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  California,  inserting  the  words  "  subject  to  the  twenty -first  rule." 

Mr.  Conn  ESS.  I  ask  if  it  was  ray  privilege  to  offer  it  as  an  amendment.  I  do 
not  know  why  it  was  not  accepted. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  understood  it  to  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Con  NESS.  I  suggest  to  the  Secretary  to  write  it. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  was  written  and  was  accepted,  as  the  Chief  Justice 
understood,  and  then  after  it  was  accepted  the  senator  from  Missouri  proceeded 
still  further  to  modify  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Conn  ess.  I  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  it  again  as  I  moved  it. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Ordered,  That,  subject  to  tho  twenty-first  rule,  all  the  managers  not  delivering^  oral  argu- 
ments may  be  permitted  to  file  written  arguments  at  any  time  before  the  ^th  instant,  and  the 
counsel  for  the  President  not  making  oral  arguments  may  file  written  arguments  at  any  time 
before  11  o'clock  of  Monday,  the  27  th  instant. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  California  moves  to  amend  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  senator  from  Missouri  by  inserting  after  the  word  "  that*' 
the  words  "subject  to  the  twenty-first  rule." 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  Trumbull.  Is  an  amendment  still  in  order? 

The  Chief  Justjce.  It  is. 

Mr.  Thumbull.  I  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  word  •*  that"  and  insert 
what  I  send  to  the  Chair. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to  amend  the  amendment  by  striking  out  all 
after  the  word  "  that"  and  inserting : 

As  many  of  the  managers  and  of  tho  counsel  for  the  President  as  desiro  to  do  so  be  per- 
mitted to  file  ar^ments  or  to  address  the  Senate  orally. 

Mr.  Edmunds,  Mr.  Stewart,  and  others  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and 
they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Corbbtt.  I  call  for  the  reading  again. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  clerk  will  report  the  order,  tho  amendment  pro- 
posed, and  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  The  order  originally  proposed  is  as  follows :   . 

Ordered,  That  two  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be  permitted  to  file  their 
printed  or  written  arguments  on  or  before  11  o^clock  to-morrow ;  and  that  after  an  oral  open- 
mg  by  a  manager  and  the  reply  of  one  of  the  President's  counsel,  another  of  the  Ftesident*8 
coonsel  shall  have  the  privilege  of  filing  a  written  or  of  making  an  oral  address,  to  be  followed 
by  the  closing  speech  of  one  of  the  Jriesident's  cotmsel  and  the  final  reply  of  a  manager 
under  the  existing  rule. 

The  senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Henderson)  proposes  to  amend  that  by  striking 
out  all  after  the  word  **  Ordered  "  and  inserting : 

That,  subject  to  the  twenty-first  rule,  all  the  managers  not  delivering  <Mral  arguments  may 
be  permitted  to  file  written  arguments  at  any  time  before  the  24th  instant,  and  the  counsel 
for  the  President  not  making  oral  arguments  may  file  written  arguments  at  any  time  before 
11  o*clock  of  Monday,  the  27th  instant. 

The  senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Trumbull)  proposes  to  amend  the  amendment 
by  striking  out  all  after  the  word  ''that"  and  inserting : 

Aa  many  of  the  managers  and  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  as  desire  to  do  so  be  per- 
mitted to  file  arguments  or  to  address  the  Senate  orally. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Illinois  to  the  amendment  of  the  senator  from  Missouri. 
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The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^yeas,  29 ;  nays,  20  ;  as 
follows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Antheny,  Buckalew,  Conklinff,  Cragin,  Davis.  Doolittle,  EdmnDds,  Feny, 
Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendncks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine, 
Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ramsey,  Saiilsbury,  Sherman, 
Sprague,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  and  Yates— 29. 

Nays— Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conness,  Corbett,  Dixon,  Drake,  Frelinjj- 
huysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Pomeroy,  Ross. 
Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  and  Williams — 20. 

Not  voting— Messrs.  Bayard,  Cole,  Nye,  Wade,  and  Wilson— 5. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  recurs  on  the  amendment  as  amended, 
Mr.  Buckalew.  I  move  to  amend  further  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  amend- 
ment the  following  words : 

But  the  conclusion  of  the  oral  argument  shall  be  by  one  manager,  as  provided  in  the 
twenty-first  rule. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  That  would  be  so  necessarily. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the  senator 
from  Missouri,  |Mr.  Henderson,]  as  amended  on  the  motion  of  the  senator  from 
Illinois,  [Mr.  Trumbull.] 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  rise  to  inquire  whether  a  substitute  would  he  in  order  now. 

The  Chief  Justice.  An  amendment  to  either  proposition  will  be  in  order. 
Does  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania  propose  to  offer  an  amendment  ? 

]Mr.  Cameron.  Yes,  sir,  by  way  of  substitute. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  will  be  in  order  to  move  a  substilute  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  word  *'  that**  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  send  my  amendment  to  the  Chair. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  all  after  the  word  "  that "  in 

the  amendment  as  amended  and  to  insert : 

All  the  managers  and  all  the  counsel  for  the  President  be  permitted  to  file  written  or  printed 
arguments  by  1 1  o'clock  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  inquire  whether  that  is  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  the  original  proposition  er  for  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Justice.  For  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Then  1  rise  to  a  point  of  order,  that  it  is  not  in  order  on 
account  of  our  having  voted  that  the  amendment  should  stand  as  it  is. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  in  order  as  an 
amendment.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Cameron,]  to  strike  out  all  after  the  word  "  that  *'  in  the 
amendment  as  amended,  and  insert  what  has  been  read. 

Mr.  Howe.  I  move  to  lay  the  order  and  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  recurs  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr  Cameron.] 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 'the  senator 
from  Missouri  as  amended  on  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  word  "that**  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  senator  from  Illinois,  [Mr.  Yates.] 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  amendment,  which  was  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
word  "  that  '*  and  to  insert : 

Four  of  the  managers  and  four  of  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  be  permitted  to  make 
printed  or  written  or  oral  arguments,  the  managers  to  have  the  opening  and  closing. 

Mr.  Yates  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays;  and  they  were  ordered. 
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Mr.  Johnson.  I  move  to  amend  by  inserting  at  the  close  "sabject  to  the 
limitation  in  the  2 let  mle/'  as  to  the  closing  of  the  cose,  because  otherwise  all 
the  managers  might  close. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  amendment  is  not  in  order,  unless  it  is  accepted  by 
the  senator  from  Illinois.  The  senator  from  Maryland  proposes  to  add  **  sub- 
iect  to  the  limitation  in  the  21st  rule."  Does  the  senator  from  Illinois  accept  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  make  an  inquiry.  Does  not  this 
order  allow  all  four  of  the  managers  to  reply  after  all  four  of  the  President's 
counsel  have  spoken  % 

Mr.  Johnson.  Not  as  it  is  now  amended. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  it  does  not.  The  Secre- 
tary will  read  the  amendment  as  it  now  stands. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to  amend  the  amendment  by  striking  out 
all  after  the  word  "  that"  and  inserting. 

Four  of  the  managers  and  four  of  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  be  permitted  to  make  printed 
or  written  or  oral  arguments,  the  managers  to  have  the  opening  and  closing,  subject  to  the 
limitation  of  the  21st  rule. 

Mr.  Grimes.  I  call  for  the  reading  of  the  21st  rule. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  2l8t  rule. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  :  * 

XXI.  The  case  on  each  side  shall  be  opened  by  one  person.  The  final  argument  on  the 
merits  maj  be  made  by  two  persons  on  each  side,  (unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Senate 
upon  application  for  that  purpose,}  and  the  argument  shall  be  opened  and  closed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  to  the  amendment  as  amended  proposed  by*the 
senator  from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Henderson.]  Upon  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

The  question  being  taken  bj^  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^yeas,  18;  nays,  31 ;  as 
follows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Buckalew,  Conkling,  Corbett,  Cragin,  BaTis,  Doolittle,  Fowler,  Hendricks, 
Howard,  McCreery,  Morgan,  Morton,  Norton,  Saulsbury,  Sprague,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers, 
and  Yates— 18. 

Kays — Messrs.  Antbony,  Bayard,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Dixon,  Brake,  Edmunds, 
Ferry,  Fessenden,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Henderson,  Howe,  Johnson,  Morrill  of 
Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Pomeroy,  Kamsey,  Ross,  Sherman, 
Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Willey,  Williams,  and  Wilson— 31. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Cole,  Conness,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hamphire,  and  Wade — 5. 

So  tbe  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Chief  Justice,  ^he  question  recurs  on  the  amendment  as  amended^ 

Mr.  Frelinghuvsbx.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  original  proposition,  as  moved, 
I  believe,  by  the  senator  from  California,  read. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  postpone  the  further  consideration 
of  this  subject  until  the  close  of  the  first  argument  on  the  part  of  the  managers. 
I  think  that  argument  ought  to  proceed. 

The  motion  was  not  agreed  to;  there  being,  on  a  division — ayes,  19;  noes,  22, 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the  senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Henderson]  as  amended  on  motion  of  the  senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Trumbull]  to  the  original  proposition  made  by  the  senator  from 
Maryland,  [Mr.  Vickers.]  Both  tne  original  order  and  the  proposed  amend- 
ment will  be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  The  original  order  is  as  follows : 

Ordered^  That  two  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be  permitted  to  file  their 
pziDted  or  written  ar^ments  on  or  before  11  o'clock  to-morrow,  and  that  after  an  oral  open- 
ing by  a  manager  ana  the  reply  of  one  of  the  President's  coansel,  another  of  the  President's 
ccmiisei  shall  have  the  privilege  of  filing  a  written  or  of  making  an  oral  address,  to  be 
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followed  by  the  closmgr  speech  of  one  of  the  President's  counsel  and  the  final  reply  of  a 
manager  under  the  existing  rule. 

The  ameDdment  as  amended  proposes  to  strike  out  all  after  the  word"  Ordered," 

and  to  insert: 

-  That  as  many  of  the  managers  and  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  as  desire  to  do  so  be 
permitted  to  file  arguments  or  to  address  the  Senate  orally,  but  the  conclusion  of  the  oral 
argument  shall  be  by  one  manager,  as  provided  in  the  21st  rule. 

The  Chief  Justice  put  the  question  on  the  amendment  as  amended,  and 
declared  himself  at  a  loss  to  decide  the  result. 

Mr.  Howard  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered ;  and 
being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas,  28;  nays,  22;  as  follows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Conklirg,  Cragin,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Feny, 
Pessenden,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine, 
Morton,  Norton,  Patterson  of  TenDessee,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Trumbull, 
Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  and  Yates — ^28. 

Nays— Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Corbett,  Drake,  Freling- 
hoysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  MonlU  of  Vermont,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire, 
Pomeroy,  Bamsey,  Ross,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Williams,  and  Wilson — ^22. 

Not  voting— Messrs.  Cole,  Conness,  Nye,  and  Wade— 4. 

So  the  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 
The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  recurs  on  the  order  as  amended. 
Mr.  Edmunds.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that  question. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — yeas,  28 ;  nays, 
22 ;  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cragin,  DaTis,  Doolittle,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grimes, 
Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morton,  Norton, 
Patterson  of  Teunessee,  Ramsey,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Sumner,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Van 
Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 28. 

Nays.— Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Corbett.Dixon, 
Drake,  Edmunds,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  MonlU  of  Vermont,  Patterson  ot 
New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ross,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Thayer,  and  Williams— 22. 

Not  votikg.— Messrs.  Cole,  Conness,  Nye,  and  Wade.— 4. 

So  it  was      • 

Ordered,  That  as  many  of  the  managers  as  desire  to  do  so  be  permitted  to  file  arguments 
or  to  address  the  Senate  orally ;  but  the  conclusion  of  the  oral  argument  shall  be  by  one 
manager,  as  provided  in  the  twenty-first  rule. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Gentlemen  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, you  will  please  to  proceed  with  the  argument. 
,  Hon.  John  A.  Logan,  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  thereupon,  under  the  order  just  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  filed  the  following  argument : 

Mr,  President  and  Senators: 

When  one  in  public  life  is  suddenly  called  to  the  discharge  of  a  novel  and 
important  public  duty,  whose  consequences  will  be  great,  and  whose  effects  will 
be  historical,  he  must  betray  an  inordinate  self-esteem,  and  an  unpardonable  lack 
of  modesty,  if  he  did  not  at  the  outset  acknowledge  his  diffidence,  and  solicit 
forbearance. 

And,  sirs,  more  than  any  other  man  do  I  feel  that  it  becomes  me  to  invoke 
the  charity  and  to  ask  the  leniency  of  this  honorable  tribunal.  For  surely, 
never  since  tlie  foundation  of  this  government,  has  there  been  cast  upon  any  of 
its  servants  a  duty  so  high  and  important  in  its  nature,  so  unusual  and  unex- 
pected in  its  character,  and  so  full  of  good  or  ill  in  its  consequences,  as  the  duty 
with  which  the  managers  on  behalf  of  the  people  now  find  themselves  charged, 
and  one  part  of  which  I  now  reluctantly  find  myself  called  upon  to  perform.  I 
shall  be  sustained  throughout  my  effort  by  the  consciousness  that  the  cause  I  ia 
part  represent  is  too  great  to  be  weakened  by  my  weakness,  and  by  the  sincere 
hope  that,  however  feeble  may  be  my  efforts,  and  however  apparent  may  be  my 
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imparfections,  I  shall  not  be  accased  of  a  want  of  fairness,  or  found  lacking  in 
concession  and  candor. 

I  wish  to  assure  you,  senators — ^I  wish  most  earnestly  and  sincerely  to  assure 
the  learned  and  honorable  counsel  for  the  defence,  that  we  speak  not  only  for  our- 
selves but  for  the  great  body  of  the  people  when  we  say  that  we  regret  this  occa- 
sion, and  we  regret  the  necessity  which  has  devolved  this  duty  upon  us.  Hereto- 
fore, sirs,  it  has  been  the  pride  of  every  American  to  point  to  the  chief  magistrate 
of  his  nation.  It  has  been  his  boast  that  to  that  great  office  have  always  been 
brought  the  most  pre-eminent  purity,  the  most  undoubted  integrity,  and  the 
most  unquestioned  loyalty  which  the  country  could  produce.  However  fierce 
might  be  the  strife  of  pai-ty ;  however  clamorous  might  be  the  cry  of  politics; 
however  desperate  might  be  the  struggles  of  leaders  and  of  factions,  it  has 
always  been  felt  that  the  Presideut  of  the  United  States  was  an  administrator 
of  the  law  in  all  its  force  and  example,  and  would  be  a  promoter  of  the  welfare 
of  bis  country  in  all  its  perils  and  adversities.  Suqh  have  been  the  hopes  and 
such  has  been  the  reliance  of  the  people  at  large ;  and  in  consequence,  the  chief 
executive  chair  has  come  to  assume  in  the  hearts  of  An^ericans  a  form  so  sacred 
and  a  name  so  spotless  that  nothing  impure  could  attach  to  the  one,  and  nothing 
dishonorable  could  taint  the  other.  To  do  aught,  or  to  say  aught  which  will 
disturb  this  cherished  feeling,  will  be  to  destroy  one  of  the  dearest  impressions 
to  which  our  people  cling. 

And  yet,  sirs,  this  is  our  duty  to-day.  We  are  here  to  show  that  President 
Johnson,  the  man  whom  this  country  once  honored,  is  unfitted  for  his  place.  We 
are  here  to  show  that  in  his  person  he  has  violated  the  honor  and  sanctity  of  his 
office.  We  are  here  to  show  that  he  usurped  the  power  of  his  position  and 
the  emoluments  of  his  patronage.  We  are  here  to  show  that  he  has  not  only 
wilfufly  violated  the  law,  but  has  maliciously  commanded  its  infringement. 
We  are  here  to  show  that  he  has  deliberately  done  thos^  things  which  he 
ought  not  to  have  done,  and  that  he  has  criminally  left  undone  those  things 
which  he  ought  to  have  done. 

He  has  betrayed  his  countrymen,  that  he  might  perpetuate  his  power,  and 
has  sacrificed  their  interests,  that  he  might  swell  his  authority.  He  has  made 
the  good  of  the  people  subordinate  to  his  ambition,  and  the  harmony  of  the 
community  second  to  his  desires.  He  has  stood  in  the  way  which  would  have 
led  the  dismembered  States  back  to  prosperity  and  peace,  and  has  instigated 
them  to  the  path  which  led  to  discord  and  to  strife.  He  has  obstructed  acts 
which  were  intended  to  heal,  and  has  counselled  the  course  which  was  in- 
tended to  separate.  The  differences  which  he  might  have  reconciled  by  his 
voice,  he  has  stimulated  by  his  example.  The  questions  which  might  have 
been  amicably  settled  by  his  acquiescence,  have  been  aggravated  by  his  inso- 
lence ;  and  in  all  those  instances  whereof  in  our  articles  we  complain,  he  has 
made  his  prerogatives  a  burden  to  the  commonwealth,  instead  of  a  blessing  to 
his  constituents. 

And  it  is  not  alone  that  in  his  public  course  he  has  been  shameless  and  guilty, 
but  that  his  private  conduct  has  been  incendiary  and  malignant.  It  is  not  only 
that  he  has  notoriously  broken  the  law,  but  that  he  has  criminally  scoflFcd  at  the 
firamers  of  the  law.  By  public  hai*angue  and  by  political  arts  he  has  sought  to 
cast  odium  upon  Congress  and  to  insure  credit  for  himself;  and  thus,  in  a  gov- 
ernment where  equal  respect  and  dignity  should  be  observed  in  reference  to 
the  power  and  authority  conferred  upon  each  of  its  several  departments,  he 
has  attempted  to  subvert  their  just  proportions  and  to  arrogate  to  himself 
their  respective  jurisdictions.  It  is  for  these  things,  senators,  that  today  he 
stands  impeached ;  and  it  is  because  of  these  that  the  people  have  bid  us  prose- 
cute. That  we  regret  it,  I  have  said  ;  that  they  regret  it,  I  repeat ;  and  though 
ifc  tears  away  the  beautiful  belief  with  which,  like  a  drapery,  they  had  invested 
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the  altar,  yet  they  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when  they  mnst  expose  and  expel 
the  sacriligious  priest,  in  order  to  protect  and  preserve  the  purity  of  the  temple 

Yes,  senators,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  now  stands 
arraigned  at  this  har  to  answer  to  the  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  which  an 
indignant  and  outraged  people  have  at  length  alleged  against  him.  This  trial 
has  given  us  many  surprises,  but  no  one  fnct  has  given  us  more  surprise  thaa 
the  tone  of  complaint,  which,  by  his  counsel,  he  has  assumed.  Of  what  should 
he  complain  ?  Did  he  think  that  he  could  proceed  in  his  unwarrantable  coarse 
forever  with  impunity  ?  Did  he  suppose  that  he  could  break  down  every  rule 
and  safeguard  in  the  land,  and  that  none  should  say  him  nay  ?  Did  he  believe 
that  because  the  people  were  for  a  time  stricken  into  silence  by  the  audacity 
of  his  acts,  they  *would  suffer  in  sadness  and  continue  to  be  dumb?  Did 
he  not  know  that  they  were  jealous  of  their  liberties  and  rights,  and  in  the  end 
would  punish  him  who  attempted  to  tamper  with  either ;  and  now  that  they  are  vis- 
iting upon  him  the  inevitable  result  of  his  misdeeds,  is  it  of  this  that  he  complains  t 
He  should  rather  give  them  thanks  that  they  have  spared  him  so  long,  and  be 
grateful  that  their  magnanimity  has  preserved  him  to  this  hour.  Is  it  of  the  arti- 
cles alleged  against  him  that  he  complains  ?  Sirs,  the  people  have  selected  the 
latest  but  not  the  greatest  instance  of  his  dereliction.  They  hesitated,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  think  that  the  actions  which  they  knew  were  insidious  were  intended 
to  be  revolutionary.  They  preferred  to  attribute  to  the  frailty  of  his  mind  what 
they  should  have  ascribed  to  the  duplicity  of  his  heart ;  and  when,  day  after  day, 
the  evidences  of  his  falsehood  became  stronger  and  stronger;  when  month  after 
month  the  baseness  of  his  purpose  became  more  and  more  palpable,  and  when  ses- 
sion after  session  the  proof  of  his  desertion  became  more  and  more  convincing, 
still  they  hesitated,  until  further  hesitation  as  to  him  would  have  been  certain 
destruction  to  them,  and  they  presented  through  us,  not  his  most  flagrant 
offences,  but  only  his  last  offeudings.  Should  he  complain  that  they  denounce 
for  the  lesser,  when  he  is  equally  guilty  of  the  greater  crimes  ?  Is  it  of  this  tri- 
bunal that  he  complains  ?  You,  Mr.  President,  preside,  and  most  worthily  pre- 
side, over  the  Supreme  Court,  which  is  the  court  of  last  resort  in  all  this  land.  To 
you  and  your  associates  is  left  the  final  arbitrament  of  the  most  grave  and  important 
controversies  which  concern  our  people.  By  your  education  and  habit  you  are 
fitted  to  pass  upon  serious  issues.  You  are  raised  by  your  jurisdiction  above  the 
ordinary  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  lesser  courts ;  and  this  of  itself  is  a  guaranty 
of  your  impartiality  in  a  forum  like  this.  And  you,  senators,  by  the  theory  and 
structure  of  our  government  are  constituted  its  most  select  and  responsible  legisla- 
tors. By  the  arrangement  and  disposition  of  the  functions  of  our  federal  powers, 
you  occupy  a  sphere  the  exact  parallel  to  which  is  found  in  no  other  government  of 
the  world.  You  are  of  the  President;  and  yet  so  far  sepai-ated  from  hrm  that  you 
are  beyond  his  flatteries  and  above  his  threats.  You  are  of  the  people ;  and  yet 
so  far  removed  from  them  that  you  are  not  affected  by  their  local  excitements, 
you  are  not  swayed  by  their  passions  nor  influenced  by  their  tumults.  When  the 
Constitution  fixed  the  age  of  eligibility  to  the  Senate,  it  was  that  your  minds 
should  be  matured  and  that  your  judgments  should  be  ripened ;  it  was  that  yon 
should  have  come  to  that  period  when  reason  is  not  obscured  by  passion,  and 
wisdom  is  gathered  of  experience.  To  such  an  august  body  have  the  people 
committed  their  grievances  ;  and  of  this  he  certainly  should  not  complain.  Does 
he  complain  of  us  7  Sirs,  it  may  be  that  he  does ;  but  yet  I  feel  that  he  should 
not.  What  we  have  done,  we  have  done  promptly,  but  none  the  less  reluctantly. 
We  felt,  as  citizens,  the  irresistible  conviction  that  this  man  was  false  to  every 
citizen ;  and  we  felt,  as  managers,  that  we  did  not  dare  to  jeopardize,  by  un- 
seemly delay  or  fatal  favors,  the  safety  of  a  nation.     We  thought 

'*  If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well  it  were  done  quickly." 

There  had  been  too  much  dallying  with  treason  already.    If  but  a  few  short 
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jean  ago  toites  bajl  keen  qvieUj  awad  and  Bpeedflj  f  imisliad,  there  would 
neTer  have  been  a  ahot  fired  in  rebellion.  If  plotters  had  been  made  to  feel  ibe 
earlj  gripe  of  the  \bm^  there  never  ironld  have  been  a  resort  to  anna.  When  we 
looked  back  and  recalled  the  nemoriee  of  our  battlefields-— wben  we  saw  the 
eama^  amid  tbe  slain,  the  unutterable  woe  of  the  wounded — when  we 
remeiabeBBd  Ae  shriek  of  the  widow>  and ,  the  sob  of  the  orphaik-<i-w]ian 
we  reflected  an  the  devastation  of  our  laadt  and  the  burdeps  now  on  oar 
people— *wheflL  we  ttmed  us  about  and  saw  in  every  direetioo  the  miseries  and 
the  mieohiefs  whkib  follow  every  war,  no  matter  how  just,  and  when  we  reminded 
omrs^ves  that  all  th»  would  not  have  been»  had  treaa6n  been  executed  fi>r  its 
overt  aetB  befisre  yet  its  hands  were  red  ^  and  when  we  felt,  as  we  do  all  feel. 
that  to  delay  ndgbt  bring  aU  this  and  more  again  npon  us,  we  eould  n<^  and  dic^ 
not  panae.  We  n^d  uis  trial  at  "  railroad  speed/*  .  In  view  of  snc^  sesults, 
seif-jMreaervatioB  would  have  diatated  that  we  should  ask  fiwr  *'  lightning  speed." 
On^t  he  to  eomplatn  t  If  he  is  giul^,  then  there  is  no  apeed  too  great  t^r 
hm  deserts.  K  he  is  insocent»  there  is  none  too  great  for  his  deliverance*  It 
is  the  £Aet,  then,  that  we  have  desired  to  advance  this  case  with  all  .possible 
speed ;  bnt  it  is  not  the  &ot  that  we  have  advanced  with  all  possible  x^or.  We 
eofy  desired  to  be  just ;  we  did  not  wish  to  be  severe^  If  we  1^  been  actu- 
ated by  any  spirit  other  than  a  sense  of  our  high  du^,  we  might  have 
given  ^  President  cause  to  coopUin*  We  might  have  asked,  and  aaked  it  in  the 
atnei^^th  of  aadiority,  too,  that  pending  the  trial  he  should  have  been  j^a^d 
under  arreet»  or  at  least  snapended  from  his  officii  The  English  practice 
would  have  sanctioned  this.  May,  in  his  treatise  on  the  law»  privilege^  &o., 
of  Pariiapient,  says : 

If  tbe  aoeuaed  be  cb  peer  lie  is  aMa<died  or  veteiiied  a  costodjr  by  order  of  tbe  Hooae  ef 
Liords ;  if  a  commoner,  he  is  taken  iuto  custody  bj  tbe  ■erfeaot-at-armB  attending  the  Com- 
iBons,  by  whom  he  is  delivered  to  the  gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod,  in  whose  custody 
he  remahm  until  he  is  admitted  to  bail  by  the  House  of  LordSi  or  otheni^ise  disposed  of  by 
their  order.    (Chi^tar23.) 

Ib  Wooddison,  we  find  it  was  customary  ft>r  Ae  Commons  to^teqnest  the  Lords 
that  the  person  impeached  '*tnay  be  sequestered  from  his  seat  ifi  rarliameut,  or 
be  committed,  or  mat  the  peers  will  take  order  for  his  appearance  according 
as  the  degree  of  the  imputation  justifies  more  or  less  seventy.**  The  Com- 
mons demanded  that  Clarendon  be  sequestered  from  Parliament  and  committed. 
(6  HoweU's  State  Trials,  395;  11  Howell,  733.) 

Lord  Stafford  was  sequestered  la  1§41.    (2  Nalson's  Oollectioiis,  7.) 
Ifi  the  matter  of -the  impeachment  of  JKoont,  it  was  ordered  by  the  Senate  as 
follows,  July  7,  1797 : 

That  the  said  William  Blount  be  taken  into  the  custody  of  the  messenger  of  this  house 
vntil  he  sball  enter  into  recognizanoe,  himself  in  the  sum  of  #(^,000,  wMi  twi^  suffideut 
aoxetles  in  the  sum  <^  $15,000  each,  io  i^^tear  and  answer  mmk  astietoa  of  itupeaoluiieiit  as 
may  be  exhiUted  against  him. 

On  the  18th  day  of  June,  1788,  in  the  Virginia  eouTention,  Gkeorge  Hasow 
objected  to  tbe  paraonmg  power  vested  in  the  Pr^ideat  for  oediaary  crimes. 
Mr.  Madison  in  reply  said :  "  There  is  one  security  in  this  case  to  which  gen- 
tlemen may  not  not  have  adverted ;  if  the  President  be  conneeted  in  any  sus- 
pieions  manner  with  any  peteon^  apd  these  be  grounds  to  believie  he  will  shelter 
him,  the  House  of  Representatives  can  impea<3i  him;  they  (evidently  referring 
to  the  Senate,  or  the  Senate  in  connection  with  the  House)  can  remove  him  if 
found  gnOty ;  th^  eon  suspend  Mm  when  >m$pected^  and  the.pewer  will  devolve 
upon  llie  Vice-President." 

Therefore,  as  we  have  not  asked  what  we  might  have  so  coaslsteally  demanded, 
I  feel  that  he  has  no  ground  of  discontent  with  ns.  What,  then,  is  he  to  answer  ? 
He  is  to  make  d^ence  to  flie  charge  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanora  which  the 
people  of  the  United  Statea,  in  virtue  of  then:  sovereignty,  doprodaim  against 

2  I  F— Vol.  ii 
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him.  I  wish  to  be  distinctly  nndersteod,  when  T  say  that  the  aDegation  comes 
fr6m  the  people  in  their  sovereignty— ^in  Aeir  supreme  capackj  as  the  rulers  of 
us  all.  By  remembering  this,  we  may  escape  from  the  narrow  confines  of  legal 
technicalities,  and  be  governed  by  more  extended  and  liberal  rules  than  prevail 
in  the  courts  of  the  commonlaw.  It  shall  not  be  truthfolly  said  that  the  chargea 
which  come  firotn  a  whole  people  are  frivolous  and  vain ;  it  shall  not  longer  be 
claimed  that  that  which  a  community  in  its  aggregate  capacity  asserts  fa 
insufficient  and  (ji  no  avail;  the  mighfy  mass  of  men  who  are  the  na- 
tion— ^the  great  unit  of  minds  who  are  this  Union— -of  minds  emligfatened, 
of  thoughts  profound,  of  discrimination  quick,  and  purpose  sieady,  of  Learta 
free,  of  souls  resolved,  of  all  the  dements  which  make  this  nation  what 
•  it  ifr--a  nation  young  in  years,  but  mature  in  action.  The  murmur  of  this 
nation  is  mighty,  and  its  accusations  cannot  be  ignored.  Here,  at  least, 
it  may  be  said:  **Vox  populi  vox  Z>«"— *"the  voice  of  the  people  is  the 
voice  of  God.'*  It  is  for  this  reason  that  neither  a  demurrer  to  test  any  questions 
of  laWj  or  a  motion  to  ouash,  to  decide  any  questions  of  fact,  have  ever  been  per- 
mitted to  be  interposed  against  any  article  of  impeadhment,  no  matter  wherever 
or  whenever  such  havd^been  presented.  And  yet,  before  issue  joined  upon  tke 
present  occasion,  it  was  asseverated  against  those  who  favored  this  proceeding  that 
they  were  about  to  pervert  the  Oonst{tution,  to  submerge  the  law,  and  further 
their  partisan  ambitions  by  the  proclamation  of  charges,  which  on  their  frice 
are  fabulous  and  weak,  if  not  absurd  and  contumacious ;  and  in  the  answer 
which  this  respondent  has  made  he  has  announced,  as  one  of  the  Issues  upon 
which  you  are  to  pass,  that  se^enQ  of  our  articles  are  insufficient  in  law,  and 
inadequate  in  fact.  I  repeat,  sirs,  that  this  is  an  anomalous  answer.  The  fiat 
of  a  people  when  solemnly  pronounced  against  one  to  whom  tiiey  have  delegated 
official  favors,  and  ^ehom  tney  have  charged  with  derelictions  of  official  duty, 
can  never  be  treated  as  an  empty  sound,  nor  their  inquiry  regarded  aa  an  idle 
ceremony.  And  here  I  wish  to  impress  upon  these  triers  the  important  ftu^t, 
that  eveay  article  wfaieh  we  here  present  stands  in  the  li^t  of  a  separate  count 
in  an  indictment,  and  mast  be  decided  as  a  separata  issue  on  its  own  merits.  It 
should  not  be  permitted,  where  any  count  is  found  to  contain  matter  of  sub- 
stance^ that  the  accused  should  have  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  because  of  insufii- 
ciency  in  natters  of  fimn. 

It  IS  the  rule  that  all  questions  of  law  or  of  fact  are  to  be  decided^  in  these 
proceedings,  by  the  final  vote  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused.  It 
IS  also  die  rule,  4iliat  in  determining  this  ^eial  issue  s^aatCH^  muat  oonaider 
the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  in  law  or  m  fact  of  every  ai'ticle  of  accusation . 
But  the  insufficiency  irhich  they  are  to  consider  is  not  the  technical  insufficiency 
by  which  indictments  are  measured.  No  mere  insufficiency  of  statement — no 
mere  want  of  precision — ^no  mere  lack  of  relative  averments — ^no  mere  absence 
of  legal  verbiage,  can  inure  to  'the  benefit  of  Uie  accused.  The  insufficiency 
which  will  avail  him  must  be  such  an  entire  want  of  substance  as  takes  all 
soul  and  body  from  Uie  charge  and  leaves  it  nothing  but  A  shadow.  Neither 
shall  the  respondent  be  allowed  to  escape  because  of  any  immaterial  variance 
between  the  averment  and  the  proof.  If -we  have  succeeded  in  tmstaining  the 
principal  weight  of  each  separate  article»  theft  we  are  entitled  to  a  finding  upon 
each.  These  are  the  propositions,  which  I  gather  from  the  following  authori- 
ties :  Trial  of  Judge  Peck,  page  232,  (Mr.  Whrt,  counsel  for  respondent ;)  Mr. 
Webster,  in  the  trial  of  Judge  Frescott,  page  25 ;  Mr.  Shaw,  in  the  same  ease, 
page  45 ;  Report  from  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to 
inspect  the  Lords  Journals,  April  30,  1794. 

8tory  on  the  Oonstitution  says  : 

It  is  obvious  that  the  strictness  of  the  forms  of  proceeding  in  cases  of  offences  at  common 
law,  are  ill^apted  to  impeachments.  The  very  habits  jfrowing  out  of  judicial  employments, 
the  rigid  manner  iu  which  the  discretion  of  judges  is  limited  and  fenced  in  on  all  sides  in 
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order  to  protect  persons  aecnsed  of  crimes,  by  mles  and  precedents,  and  tbe  adherence  to 
teehiucal  principles,  which,  perhaiM,  distin^ishes  this  branch  of  the  law  more  than  any 
other,  are  all  ill-adapted  to  the  trial  of  poktioal  offonces  in  the  broad  conneof  impeach- 
ments. •  *  «  «  Xhere  is  little  technical  in  the  mode  of  proceedloi^ ;  the  charges  are 
Bn£Scientlj  clear,  and  yet,  in  a  general  form,  there  are  few  exceptions  which  arise  in  the 
application  of  evidence,  which  grow  oat  of  mere  technical  rales  and  qaibbles  ;  and  it  has 
repeated  1  J  been  seen  that  the  functions  have  been  better  understood,  and  more  liberally  and 
justly  expounded  by  statesmen  than  by  mere  lawyers.  An  illustrioas  instance  of  this  sort  is 
upon  record  in  the  case  of  ^e  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  where  the  question  whether  an 
impeachment  was  abated  by  a  dissolutioiv  of  Parliament,  was  decided  in  the  negative  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  well  as  the  House  of  Commons,  against  what  seemed  to  be  uie  weight  of 
I»t^e6fional  opinion.    (Story,  sec  762,  763.) 

WHAT  ARB  IMPBACHABLB  0FPBNCB8 7 

Tlie  BfiKt  qmestioB  which  it  i»  proper  to  ask  iB,  For  what  crimes  and  laisde- 
meamoTB  nay  aa  oflcer  be  mpeoehed  ?  Oan  he  be  impeached  Ibr  aoj  other 
than  an  indictable  ofiencet  The  authorities  certainly  sustain  the  Qianaffers 
in  asserting  that  he  may  be.  We  cannot  search  throogh  all  the  cases,  as  they 
are  too  nnmerens,  bat  will  call  the  atteatioa  of  the  Senate  to  some  that  should 
be  regarded  as  good  aatlioxity>  and  the  opinions  o£  those  who  should  be  regarded 
«8  kamed  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Madison^  in  disenssiog  the  power  .of  the  Presidenti  nsed  the  following 
langnage; 

What  will  be  the  motiTes  which  the  Preaident  ean  feel  for  die  abase  of  his  power  and  the 
rMtraints  that  operate  to  prevent  it  7  In  the  first  place,  he  will  be  impeachable  by  this  house 
be£>re  tiie  Senate  for  such  an  act  of  mal-adminislration ;  for  I  contend  that  the  wanton 
remoral  of  meritorions  officers  would  subject  him  to  impeachment  and  removal  from  his 
own  high  tmst    (Ajinals  of  Congress,  lB04-*5,  vol.  i,  pa^e  517.) 

The  trial  of  Bloont,  1788-'89.    Story,  in  speaking  of  that  case,  says ; 

In  tlie  argument  upon  Blount*e  !apea<^meni,  it  was  pveseed  wfth* great  earnestness  that 
there  is  not  a  syllable  in  the  Constitution  which  eonfiaes  impeachment  to  official  aots,  aad  it 
Is  against  the  alaineat  diatatea  of  Gonunon  #6Me  tiMtaaoh  a  reetoint  should  be  imposed. 
(Story,  sec  8(«.) 

Trial  of  Jndge  Chase,  February  26, 1805.    Mr.  Manager  Nidiolson  says  t. 

If,  therefore,  the  President  of  l^e  Unitad  Blates  should  accept  a  bribe,  h0  certainly  can- 
not be  indicted  for  H,  and  yet  no  man  can  doubt  that  he  might  be  impeached.  If  one  of  the 
heads  of  departments  should  undertake  to  recommend  to  office  for  pay,  he  certainly  might  be 
Impeached  for  it,  and  yet  I  would  ask  under  what  law  and  in  what  court  could  he  be  in- 
dicted.   (Judge  Cease's  Trial,  page  564.) 

In  the  trial  of  Judge  (Thase,  Mr.  Manager  Randolph  sirp^s : 

It  has  been  contended  that  an  offence  to  be  impeachable  must  be  indictable.  For  what, 
&0B,  I  pray  yon,  was  It  that  this  proviaioa  of  impeachment  found  its  wi^  inte  the  Constitu- 
tiea.  *  *  *  If  the  ConstitutioB  did  not  contemplate  a  distinetioa  between  an  im- 
Maehable  and  an  indictable  offeaae,  whence  this  cnmbroos  and  et^BOshre  prooess,  which 
•as  coet  ua  so  nrach  labor  and  so  much  anxiety  to  the  nation  ?  Whence  ikia  idle  parade— 
thia  wanton  waste  of  lime  and  treasure-^whea  the  ready  intervention  of  a  oourt  and  jury 
alone  was  wanting  to  rectify  the  evil  7    (Annals  of  Congress,  1804-'6,  page  64S.) 

By  permission  of  the  scttators  I  will  read  some  extracts  that  I  have  made 
from  the  speeehes  of  sAme  <^  the  most  learned  men  of  England  on  this  same 
qncBtio^t  which  was  discussed  hi  the  trial  of  Queen  Gait>line  in  the  year  1820. 

Earl  Grey,  in  Speaking  of  the  powers  of  Parliament,  said : 

He  must  maintain  this  principle,  supported  on  the  ground  of  parliamentary  law,  and 
bottomed  on  the  constitution  of  the  country,  that  on  all  occasions,  when,  a  (ptea^i  sChte  neces- 
sity or  a  matter  of  great  state  ei^ediency  exists.  Parliament  were  Tested  with  extraordinary 
poweiB,  and  it  became  ^eir  duty  to  exercise  those  extraordinary  powers  in  order  to  procure 
that  remedy  commensurate  with  Buch  state  necessity  or  expediency,  which  no  proceeding  in 
a  coart  of  law  could  effect. ,  (Ist  yol.  p^  8,  Trial  Queen  Caroline.) 

In  Ae  same  case,  Brougham  (since  made  a  lord)  said : 

Impeachment  was  a  remedy  for  cases  not  cogpiizable  by  the  ordinary  jurisdiction.  *  * 
The  Uonse  of  Commons  might  impeach  for  whatever  was  indictable,  but  they  also  might 
impeach  in  cases  where  no  mdletment  could  be  found.    He  submitted,  therefore,  that  some 
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satisfactoiy  reason  ought  to  be  stated  vfhj  impeachmait  was  not  resorted  to  in  this  instance. 
(Vol.  1,  p.  2Si.) 

Again,  be  mys: 

The  learned  attomej  general  had  held  that  no  impeachment  could  He  unless  some  law  wm 
violated ;  but  the  opinion  was  contrary  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  greatest  writers  on 
fhe  law  of  impeachment.  Lord  Coke  did  not  so  limit  the  power  of  Parliament.  He  regarded 
this  power  as  most  extensive,  and  In  describing  it  quoted  this  remarkable  expression: 
* '  That  it  was  so  lar^e  and  capacious  that  he  could  not  place  bounds,  to  it  either  in  space  or 
time."  In  short,  this  maxim  has  been  laid  down  as  irrefragable,  that  whatever  mischief  is 
done,  and  no  remedy  could  otherwise  bo  obtained,  it  is  competent  for  Parliament  to  impeach. 
*  «  •  Why  was  impeachment  competent  in  the  case  of  the  misdemeanor  of  apoblie 
functionary  ?  Expressly  because  no  remedy  was  to  be  found  by  any  other  means ;  because  an 
act  had  been  committed  which  justice  required  should  be  punished,  but  which  could  only 
be  readied  by  ParliamMit.  •  »  »  ^  «  ♦  » 

It  happened  that  the  very  first  impeachment  which  occurred  in  the  history  of  ParUamoit 
was  one  which  neither  related  to  a  public  officer  nor  ta  any  dfience  known  to  the  law.  It 
was  Ae  case  of  Richard  Lyons  and  others,  who  were  oaMpkuaed  of  for  removiai^  the  stafte 
of  wool  to  Paris,  for  lending  mon^  to  the  king  on  usurious  oontracis.  The  statute  against 
usury  ha<1  not  then  been  passed,  and  there  were  'various  other  charges  against  the  pardes 
whicn  formed  no  le^al  offence.  The  case  was  one  in  which  merchants  were,  among  otber 
things,  charged  wiui  compounding  ^duties  with  the  king  for  a  small  percentage. 

Also  ihe  **  oase  of  Sir  Oiks  Mompe&sen,  fbr  the  sale  of  patefits.''  This  wm 
not  an  indictable  o£Fence,  and  is  die  more  remarkable  from  bein^  recorded  in 
**  Coke's  Institutes.''  Hence,  we  find  that  in  the  very  iaceptiUm  of  trials  of 
impeachment  no  indictable  offence  need  have  been  committed. 

Again,  we  find  Mr.  Brougham  stating: 

**  That  the  house  would  exercise  the  right  of  impeachment,  not  because  the  offence  was 
liable  to  a  5ve  pounds  penalty — ^not  because  it  was  indictable,  but  because  some  evil  had 
been  committea  which  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  oould  not  reach.  This  he  conceived  was 
the  only  constitutional  principle  upon  which  impeachment  rested.  *  *  *  The  case  of 
Mr.  Hastings  illustrates  his  argument,  for  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  preferred  agaisnt  him, 
four  out  of  five  wire  for  offdooes  of  a  nature  of  which  mo  court  of  law  oould  take  cognisance. 
(Vol.  1,  pp.  6i  and  63.) 

I  again  eall  atteotioti  to  tl^  arfoments  and  opimons  of  learned  men  of  our 
own  country,  which  most  dearlj  sustain  our  view  on  the  point  now  under  dis- 
cussloo. 

On  the  trial  of  Judge  Peek,  Mr.  Manager  Buohaimn  sajs  : 

^  gross  abuse  of  granted  power,  and  an  usurpation  of  power  not  granted,  are  offences 
equally  worthy  of  and  liable  to  impeachment.    (Page  428.) 

In  the  same  case,  Mr,  Manager  Wickliffe's  remMrka  are  so  applioable  to  ths 
conduct  of  the  respondent*  that  I  maj  be  pardoned  for  giriag  th^a  in  this 
connection.    He  says : 

Ti^e  the  case  of  the  President  of  the  United  Ststetw  Sopiiose  him  base  enoagh— «r  foolish 
enough,  if  you  pkase — to  refuse  hie  sanetion  to  any  and  eVfMry  aat  which  Congress  may  pass. 
Tills  IS  a  power  wliich,  acc(»ding  to  the  Constitatioa,  he  can  exeidse.  Will  it  be  eontoided 
that  he  could  be  in^cted  for  it  as  a  misdemeanor  in  any  eourt,  state  or  federal?  Yet,  whert 
is  the  man  who  would  hesitato  to  remove  him  from  emoe  by  impeaebmeot  ?  (Peak's  Trial, 
18SI,  page  309.) 

In  l^e  sane  ease,  Mr.  Wirt,  of  couoeel  for  tlie  m^endeat,  said : 

(Constitution,  art.  ^  sec.  4.)  **  The  President,  Yice-Presid^tit,  andall  eivtf  officers  shall  be 
removed  tzom  office  on  impeachment  for,  and  on  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  oSher  higfa 
crimes  or  misdemeanors."  The  Constitution  itself  defines  treason,  but  it  does  not  define 
bribery,  nor  does  it  define  those  other  hig^  crimes  and  misdemeanors  for  which  these  officers 
may  l>o  i^i peached  and  removed.  Now,  what  does  the  Constitution  mean  by  the  expression 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  1  It  has  a  meaning ;  what  is  it  7  and  where  are  yon  to  look 
for  it  7  The  phrase  is  obviously  borrowed  from  the  common  law ;  diis  instrument  thus,  by 
its  own  terms,  connects  itself,  in  this  instance,  with  the  common  law,  and  authorizes  yon  te 
go  to  ^at  law  fbr  an  explanation  of  its  meaning.  la  the  very  prooeeding,  therefore,  in 
which  you  are  now  engaged,  the  common  law  is  in  force  for  thn  ciefinttloii  of  the  high  cdnie 
or  misdemeanor  which  you  toe  called  on  to  punish.  (Peck's  Trial,  pp.  4QS  and  499.) 

Mr.  Story,  in  discussing  what  are  the  functions  to  be  performed  in  impeaeh- 
ments,  says : 
The  offences  to  which  the  power  of  impeachment  has  been  and  is  ordinarily  applied  as  a 
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remedy;  are  of  a  pefiUcal  duumctor,  •  »  »  »  wb«t  are  aptlj  termed  polkieal  ofieoees, 
rnowiae  <mt  of  peoreonal  miscoudoot  or  grroes  mttlect,  or  usarpations,  or  habltaal  disref^urd  of 
tM  public  interests,  in  the  discharge  of  duties  of  political  office  These  are  so  yarioos  m  their 
efasracter,  and  so  indefinable  in  their  actual  InTohiiions,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  provide 
systematically  for  them  by  positive  law.  They  must  be  examined  open  very  broad  and  oom- 
preheosive  principles  of  public  policy  and  duty.  They  must  be  jnd^ped  of  by  the  habita,  and 
rales,  and  principles  of  diplomacy,  of  dapartmental  operations  and  arra&feaiettts  ;  in  short, 
by  a  great  vaoety  of  circumstances,  as  well  those  which  aggravate  as  those  which  extenuate 
or  justify  the  offensive  acts ;  which  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  judicial  character  in  *the 
ordinary  administration  of  justice,  and  are  tar  removed  from  the  reach  of  municipal  juris* 
prudence.    ♦♦••♦*    (Story  on  Const,  see  7d9.) 

Treason  is  defined  in  the  Gonstitation  itself;  bribery  is  defined  by  common 
law ;  and  Mr.  Storj,  in  didcnesing  the  definition  of  impeachable  crimes,  says : 

The  only  practical,  qnestionis,  What  are  deemed  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  t  Now, 
neither  the  Constitution  nor  any  statute  of  the  United.  States  has  in  any  manner  defined 
sny  crimes  except  treason  and  bribery  to  be  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  as  such 
impeachabte.  In  what  maafner,  then,  are  tb^  to  be  asoertained  f  Is  the  silence  of  the 
statute  book  to  be  deemed  eonchisive  in  favor  of  the  #arty  until  Congress  have  made  a  leg- 
islstiTe  declaration  and  enametation  of  the  offences  which  slubU  be  deemed  high  crimes  and 
unsdemeanoTS  1  If  so,  then,  as  has  been  truly  remarked^  the  power  of  impeachment,  except 
as  to  the  two  expressed  cases,  is  a  complete  nullity ;  afhd  the  party  is  wholly  dbipunishable, 
however  etkonuoas  may  be  his  cormption  or  criminality.    ( Stoiy  s  Com.,  Sec  794. ) 

In  further  reasoning  upon  the  same  subject,  he  says : 

There  are  many  offsnces,  purely  political,  which  have  been  held  to  be  within  the  reach 
of  parliamentary  impeachments,  not  one  of  which  is  in  the  slightest  manner  alluded  to  in 
our  statute  books.  And,  indeed,  political  offences  are  of  so  vanons  and  complex  a  character, 
so  Btterly  iacanable  of  being  defined  or  classified,  that  the  task  of  positive  m^slation  would 
be  impracticable,  if  not  almost  absurd  to  attempt  it.  *  *  *  The  only  safe  guide,  in  such 
cases,  must  be  the  common  law,  which  is  the  guardian  at  once  of  j^rivate  rights  and  public 
liberties ;  and  however  much  it  may  fall  in  with  the  political  theories  of  certain  statesmen 
aud  jurists,  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  common  law  belonging '  to  and  appKcable  to  the 
nation  in  ordinary  cases,  no  one  yet  has  been  held  enovgh  to  assert  that  the  .power  at 
impeaclmeot  is  limited  to  offences  positively  defined  in  the  staftote  bo^  of  the  Uniom  as 
impeachable  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.    (Sec  798.) 

Also  same  authority : 

In  examining  the  parliamentary  history  of  impeachments,  it  will  be  found  that  many 
effeoces  not  easily  definable  by  law,  and  many  of  a  j^urely  political  character,  have  been 
d^-emed  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  worthy  of  this  extraordinary  remedy.  Thus  lord 
ehaueeltors  and  judges  and  other  magistrates  have  not  only  been  impeached  for  bribery,  and 
aetitig  grossly  contrary  to  the  duties  of  their  ofilce,  but  for  misleaaing  their  sovereign  by 
naeoDsntational  opinions,  and  ibr  attempts  to  subvert  die  fuudamentariaws,  and  introduce 
arbitrary  power.  So,  where  a  lord  chancellor  has  been  thought  to  have  put  the  great  seal  to 
as  if^iiomtnions  treaty ;  a  lord  admiral  to  have  neglected  the  safeguard  of  the  sea ;  an  ambas- 
sador to  have  betrayed  his  trust ;  a  privy  counseUor  to  have  propounded  or  supported  per- 
nieioiis  and  dishonorable  Dfieasnres ;  or  a  confidential  adviser  of  his  sovereign  to  have  obtained 
exorbitant  grants,  or  incompatible  employments — these  have  been  all  deemed  impeachable 
offences.    (Story's  Com.,  book  3,  chap.  10,  sec.  798.) 

Mr.  Story,  after  his  examination  of  impeachment*  trials  in  England  and  the 

few  cases  in  this  country,  came  to  the  following  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  rule 

tf^licable  to  trials  of  impeachment  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

CoogTOss  havennhesitatinglty  adopted  the  conclusion  that  no  nreviooa^tittiite  is  necessary 
tuaathoriae  an  impeachment  for  any  official  misconduct,  and  the  rules  of  proceediuff,  and 
tbs  rules  of  evidence,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  decision,  have  been  uniforml  v  promulgated 
hj  the  known  doctrines  of  the  common  law  and  pariiamentary  usage.  In  the  few  cases  of 
impeachment  which  have  hitherto  been  tried,  no  one  of  the  charges  has  rested  upon  any 
•taiotable  misdemeanor.    (Story's  Com.,  book  3,  chapter  10,  section  797.) 

Although  we  have  shown  thai  both  English  and  American  audiorities  sustain 
as  in  the  position  that  an  offence  need  not  be  pmiishalDle  or  indictable  by  statute 
kw  to  be  an  impeachable  offenoe,  yet  we  aje  told  that  British  precedent 
should  net  influence  tba^case,  baeaaae  they  hold  the  ministers  of  the  Grown 
aeeouatable  for  the  honestv,  legality,  and  utiiity  of  measures  pmpoaed  by  them, 
9mA  punishable  by  impenushment  for  fiailnre  in  any  of  these  particulars ;  yet  that 
eonstruetioa  of  the  law  of  impeachable  offences  has  obtained  because  Parlia- 
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meat  in  Great  Britain  is  eubelaDtially  omnipotent;  tbej  may  pats  ex  poH/acto, 
retroactive  laws,  billa  of  attainder,  and  even  ebaage  the  constitotion  itself; 
therefore,  that,  when  the  Commons  present  any  officer  of  the  government  for 
any  claimed  offence,  it  h  not  to  be  considered  whether  it  is  made  so  by  any 
pre-existing  laws ;  becanse,  if  the  Commons  impeach  and  the  Peers  a^jndge 
the  party  pieeeQted  guilty,  the  joint  action  of  the  two  houses  wonld  only  be, 
in  effect,  to  declare  me  act  complained  of  to  be  noxious  or  injurions,  although 
not  so  enacted  by  any  previous  legislation,  and  that  this  would  be  within  their 
clear  right.  But  that  our  ConsUtntion,  by  prohibiting  the  passage  of  any  retroac- 
tive or  expottfocta,  law,  or  any  bill  of  attainder,  has  limited  impeachment  for  high 
crimes  and  misdomeanors  to  those  acts  only  which  have  been  declared  to  be  such 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  by  pre-existing  laws  ;  and,  therefore,  in  this  country, 
whatever  might  be  the  case  in  England,  ioapeachment  must  be  limited  to  such 
offences  only  as  are  so  made  by  statute,  or  at  common  law.  There  is  force  and 
^peciousness,  to  say  no  more,  in  this  view,  and  it  deserves  a  careful  and  candid 
consideration.  • 

The  weight  of  the  argument  is  derived  from  the  eu^estioa  that  the  judg- 
ment following  impeachment  is  ^u  truth  a  punishment  of  crime :  that  failing, 
the  argument  fails.  True  it  is,'  our  Constitution  forbids  -the  pay^age  of  any 
retroactive  or  ex  poH  facto  law,  or  bill  of  attainder,  as  a  punishment  for  crime; 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  .it  says  that  "  judgmenl;  in  cases  of  inpeachment 
shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office  and  disqualification  to  hold 
and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  United  States;  but 
the  party  convicted  shall,  nevo'theless,  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial, 
judgment  and  puaishment,  according  to  law."  Thus  it  appears  that  the  judg- 
ment of  impeacnment  is  not  a  punishment  for  crimes  nor  misdemeanors,  bat 
extends  only  to  removal  from  office  or  disqualification  to  hold  office,  leaving  the 
party  ^if  a  crime  is  conunitted)  to  be  punished  therefor  by  other  provisions  of 
law,  wnich  shall  neither  be  retroactive,  ex  postfaciOt  nor  in  the  nature  of  a  bill 
'  of  attainder. 

This  provision  would  seem,  therefore,  to  make  it  clear  that  impeachment  is  not 
a  punishment  for  crime.  True,  an  officer  may  be  impeached  for  a  crime,  techni- 
cally, either  by  common  or  statute  law,  but  he  cannot  be  punished  therefor  as  apart 
of  the  judgment  of  impeachment.  He  can  only  be  removed  from  office,  and  his 
punishment,  if  any,  is  left  to  the  ordinary^courts.  We  are  led  to  consider,  t|iere- 
fore,  whether,  in  the  language  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
the  term  "  r<  moval  from  office"  is  anywhere  used  as  the  penalty  for  a  crime. 
Of  oourse  that  phrase  must  have  the  same  construction,  whether  found  in  the 
Constitution,  which  k  paramonnt  law  only,  or  in  the  statutes  enaeted  in  con- 
formity with  ^e  Constitution,  which  are  equally  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  it  is  admitted  by  all  sides  that  any  officer  may  be  removed  under  otur 
laws  for  any  reason,  no  reason,  or  for  political  reasons  simply,  the  contest 
between  the  Executive  and  Congress  being  as  to  the  p^son  or  body  by  whom 
such  removal  shall  be  exercised— whether  by  the  President  alone,  or  by  the 
President  and  S^ate  in  concurrence,  or  whether  such  right  of  removal  may  be 
restrained  by  legislation. 

This,  power  of  removal  by  somebody  is  recognized  in  a  variety  of  statnteSr 
but  nowhere  as  the  penalty  for  crime.  The  phrase  *'  removal  from  office"  appears 
only  once  in  the  Constitution.  Must  it  not.Uterefore,  have  the  same  meaning 
and  construction  th^re  as  it  does  in  the  other  laws  of  the  United  States  ?  Is  not 
this  ctmstruodon  of  the  phrase  "  removal  fr«)m  office"  made  eertain  by  the  ani* 
form  legislation  and  practice  of  the  government  1  And  as  the  phrase  **  removal 
from  office"  is  only  found  in  the  Constitutioa  as  the  ooaseqaence  of  convietioa 
upon  iaipeaehment,  the  judgment  of  which  can  extend  no  further  than  such 
removal  or  disqualification  for  office,  is  it  not  equally  eertain  that  such  judg^ieat 
is  not  a  punishment  for  crime,  and,  therefore,  that  aa  officer  m  ly  be  removed  by 
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impeaeliineiit  for  poHtieal  reMons,  as  be  may  be*fbr  tbe  ssne  reasons  bj  anj 
department  of  tbe  government  in  which  tbe  rigbt  of  removal  id  vested  ? 

IB  not  tbis  view  of  the  conslitutional  provision  strengthened  by  this  consid- 
eration— tbat  by  the  tbeery  of  and  practice  under  the  ConatitntioB,  every  officer, 
other  dian  Ae  Fresident  and  Vice-President,  may  be,  and  in  practice  is,  remov- 
able hj  tbe  power  that  appointed  bim  at  pleasure  ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  tbe 
service  of  the  government,  in  the  judgment  of  tbe  appointiog  power,  seems  to 
nakesiicb  removal  neMseary  and  proper  ?  Is  it  not.  nierefore,  more  consonant 
with  the  theory  of  tbe  Oonstitution  to  bold  that  tbe  President  may  be  removed 
from  office  by  presentment  of  tbe  House,  who  represent  in  his  case  the  people 
who  appointed  bim,  if  tbe  reasons  for  the  removal  shall  be  found  sufficient  by . 
two-tburds  of  the  Senate,  who,  by  tbe  Constitution,  are  to  adjudicate  thereupon  ? 
Can  we  not  illustrate  this  by  supposing  a  case  df  inability  in  the  Fresident  to 
perform  tbe  duties  of  his  office  because  of  his  insanity  1  Now,  insanity  is  not  a 
crime,  but  every  act  of  aa  insane  man  migljt,  and  almost  necessarily  would,  be 
a  misdemeanor  in  office. 

Is  the  phrase  "  misdemeanor  in  office"  any  more  than  tbe  Norman  Frencb 
tnmslation  of  tbe  English  word  misbehavior  ?  .*Jndges  are  to  bold  office  during 
good  bebavi«r.  '  Is  not  that  equivalent  to  saying  they  bold  office  during  good 
demeanor,  t. «.,  while  they  demean  themselves  well  in  office  I  Are  not  both 
phrases  tbe  equivalent  of  the  Latin  one  **  dum  se  bene  generit  r* 

How  is  an  insane  president  or  an  insane  judge  to  be  removed  under  our  Con- 
stitution I  Clearly,  not  until  bis  insanity  is  ascertained.  By  whom  is  that  to 
be  ascertained  ?  The  Constitution  makes  no  provision,  save  by  presentment  by 
the  House,  and  adjudication  by  tbe  Senate.  And  it  is  remarkable,  as  sustain- 
ing tl^s  argument,  that  the  first  case  of  imi^eaohmeot  of  a  judge  under  our  Con- 
stitution, Judge  Pickering's,  was  of  an  insane  man,  as  the  defence  allege,  and 
eleariy  made  out  by  eridence.  Judge  Pidkering  was  removed,  tbe  defence  of 
insanity  apparently  not  being  considered  by  the  Senate.  Is  it  not  clear  that 
the  process  of  impeachment,  under  tbe  English  constitution,  being  a  mod^  of 
ponitbaient  of  all  crimes,  as  well  as  a  method  by  which  an  officer  whose  official 
or  personal  coiuluct  was  hurtful  to  the  state  might  be  removed,  that  our  Con* 
ftitution  limiting  tbe  form  of  impeachment  to  removal*  only  takes  away  from  it 
its  punitive  deaieiit  which  it  vests  in  tbe  ordinary  courts  of  law  alone ;  thus 
leaving  the  process  of  impeachment  ia  inquisition  of  office  for  any  act  of  tbe 
officer  or  cause  which  the  House  of  Representatives  might  present  as,  and  tbe 
Senate  adjudicate  to  be  hurtful  to  tbe  state  or  injurious  to  tbe  common  weal. 

Will  aiiy  one  say  that  if  tbe  President  should  veto  every  bill  that  should 
pass  the  Congress,  (and  tb^ie  not  be  a  two-thirds  vote  against  his  veto,)  and 
ther^y  defSeat  all  appropriations,  so  as  to  completely  block  the  wheels  of  gov- 
emmeat,  that  be  could  not  be  impeached  for  an  improper  use  of  said  power, 
alUiongh  be  is  authorised  by  tbe  Constitution  to  use  such  power}*  Here  would 
be  a  case  wherein  the  exercise  of  lawful  power  was  done  in  such  a  way  as  to 
become  so  oppressive  and  obviously  wrong  that  there  must  be  a  remeay,  and 
impeaekmeht  would  be  the  only  one. 

DBFINiriON  OF  CRIMB8  AND  M18DBMBAN0R8. 

Having  thus  shown  that  a  party  can  be  impeached  for  offences  not  punisblible 
by  statute  law,  it  behooves  us  next  to  inquire  what  have  been  tbe  definitions  of 
crimes  and  'misdemeanors  as  used  by  wijters  of  acknowledged  autlK>rity.  It  is 
by  the  light  of  these  defini^ns  that  we  are  to  inquire  and  determine  what  cul- 
pability, if  any,  attaches  to  each  and  all  of  tbe  acts  by  tbe  President  of  whicb 
we  complain,  and  bow  far  he  may  palliate  or  justify  the  act  after  having  admitted 
its  performance.  Tbe^  which  I  abidl  read  are  but  few  among  tbe  many 
anthi»itative  definitions  of  crimes  and  misdenieanors. 
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What  is  a  crime  t     Blackstone  defines  a  erime  or  misdemeanor  as  being — 

« 

An  act  comroitted  or  omitted  in  violation  of  a  public  law  either  forbidding  or  command- 
ing it.  TBis  general  definition  comprebends  both  orimefl  and  misdemeanors,  .whidi,  properij 
speaking,  are  mere  0711011701008  terma ;  tboogk  in  -eonunon  OMiga  the  word  orkoes  is  made 
to  denote  soch  ofiencee  as  are  of  deeper  and  more  atrodons  d7e;  while  smaUar  £ftoltB  aad 
omissions  of  less  conseqoence,  are  compiised  iinder  the  gentler  name  of  misdemeanors  onlj. 
(  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  book  4,  pa^e  5.) 

The  distinction  of  public  wrongs  from  PJ^te  ctimes,  and  misdemeanors  hom  dyfl 
injoTMS,  seeoBS  piinctpan7  to  consist  in  this:  That  priraAe  ^f^f^"^  ^  ^^1  inmriea  are  aa 
iiuringement  or  privation  of  the  civil  lights  which  odonff  to  iomvidnaU  Meral7  as  iodivid- 
nals ;  public  wrons^,  or  crimes  and  misdemeaDors,  are  a  breach  and  violation  of  the  public 
rights  and  duties  due  to  the  whole  commnnitj  6>Dsidered  asa  communit7  in  its  social  aggre- 
gate capacit7.    (Blackstone^tf  Commentaries,  book  4,  page  5.) 

When  the  wofds  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  are  uara  in  preae«Qti0D8  h7  iaipeaicbient» 
the  words  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  have  no  definite  significatioa,  hot  are  ased  meralr 
to  give  flreater  solemnit7  to  the  charge. — Sentence  from  a  note  to  Blackstone's  Commenta- 
ries, (5  Christian. ) 

Or,  to  state  it  stronger  even  tban*  Blackstone  does,  that  the  defendant  maj 
have  the  benefit  of  it,  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  is  the  violation  of  a  public  law 
where  there  shall  be  a  joint  operation  of  act  and  intention  ia  the  perpetration  of 
the  act. 

Mr.  Blake,  in  discussing  Prescott's  case,  defines  a  misdemeanor  perhaps  better 
than  I  have  hereto£c>re  stated  it,  I  will  therefore  give  his  definition : 

To  mteeondoct  is  to  misbehave ;  to  misbehave  is  to  aoisdemeao ;  to  misdemaaa  ia  to  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor — nothing  more — ^nothing  less.  The  term  is  technical,  signifying  a 
crime ;  hencie  it  follows  as  a  conclusion  from  these  premises  that  misconduct  or  misbenaviuc, 
in  its  legal  interpretation,  can  signify  nothing  less. 

INTBlfTION— 40W  DBTBBMINB9. 

When  ihe  nnlawftd  act  is  shown,  how,  then,  do  we  gather  the  intention  f  If 
can  only  be  done  fiPom  all  the  circumstances  eanroaiidfng  the  •commiBsion  of  tbe 
act.. 

I  believe  it  is  a  r«le,  both  in  law  and  morals,  that  every  nan  is  preemned  to 
intend  the  natural  and  probable  consequences  of  his  own  act.  A  good  motive 
never  accompanies  a  bad  act.  nor  a  bad  one  a  good  act. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  in  the  trial  of  Judge  Ifeck,  states  this  proposition  so  clearly 
that  I  will  adopt  his  language  (with  his  quotations :)  ** '  Out  of  the  abundance  of 
the  heart  the  mouth  speak^,'  'The  tree  is  known  by  the  firutt,^  are  axioms 
which  we  have  derived  from  the  fountain  of  all  truth.  Actions  spei^  louder  than 
words,  and  it  is  Ax)m  the  criminal  actions  Ihe  judges  must  infer  the  criminal  inten- 
tion." *  *  •  Speaking  of  the  respondent.  Peck,  he  says :  •*  If  he  shall,  iu 
an  arbitrary  manner,  and  without  Uie  authority  of  law,  imprison  a  citizen  of  thia 
country,  and  thus  consign  him  to  inAimy,  are  you  not  to  infer  hh  intention  from 
the  act  ?  Is^not  the  act  itself  the  beet  source  from  which  to  draw  the  infer- 
ence? Must  We,  without  any  evidence,  in  the  spirit  of  false  charity  and  mercy, 
ramble  out  of  the  record  to  imagine  a  good  motive  for  this  bad  conduct  f  Such 
rule  of  decision  would  defeat  the  execution  of  all  huraaii  laws.  No  Bum  can 
doubt  but  that  many  a  traitor  during  the  American  Bevolution  believed  in  his 
conscience  that  he  owed  alli^fance  to  the  Sling  dl  Ghreat  Britain,  and  would 
violate  his  duty  to  GK)d  if  he  should  lend  the  least  aid  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
But  if  such  a  man  had  committed  treasonable  acts,  will  any  person  say  he  was 
not  girilty  of  treason,  because  in  his  secret  heart  he  might  have  had  a  good 
intention  f  Does  a  poor,  hungnr,  naked  wretch  filch  from  my  pocket  a  single 
dollar  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  appetite,  the  law  iSers  a  fblonious  intent,  aud 
he  must  be  convicted  and  punished  as  a  thief,  though  he  may  have  had  no  other 
purpose  but  that  of  saving  himeelf  and  his  children  from  starvation.  And  shall  a 
man  who  has  been  selected  to  fill  a  high  judicial  position  on  account  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  tiie  land,  be  -permitted  to  come  befbre  the  Senate  and 
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say:  'It  is  very  tme  tbat  I  did  agntiast  law  imprison  an  American  citizen  and 
deprive  him  for  eighteen  (18)  months  of  practising  that  profession  by  which  he 
lived ;  it  is  tme  t^  I  violated  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  inflict- 
ing on  him  unnsnal  pnntshment,  bat  I  did  not  know  any  better ;  I  had  a  good 
intention.'" 

Andy  Mr.  President,  In  the  case  at  bar  are  we  to  be  told  that  this  violation  of 
law  carries  with  it  no  bad  motive  1  that  the  law  was  broken  merely  to  test  its 
strength  1  Is  a  man  to  be  permitted  to  break  a  law  under  the  pretence  of  test* 
ing  its  constitutionality  ?  Are  the  opinions  of  a  man  against  the  soundness  of 
a  law,  to  shield  him  from  punishment  for  the  violation  of  said  lawt  If  so,  the 
opinion  of  the  criminal  becomes  the  rule  by  which  you  are  to  try  him,  instead 
of  the  law  which  he  has  broken.  If  this  doctriae  be  established,  every  traitor 
ill  the  land  will  find  a  complete  justification  for  his  many  crimes  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  in  this,  that  he  believed  that  secession  was  no 
violation  of  the  Constitution.  Doubtless  every  robber  and  murderer  has  some 
reason  by  which  he  justifies  himself,  in  his  own  mind,  for  the  commission  of 
his  crimes.  But  is  thiit  a  justification  or  excuse  in  law?  Had  Bootb  (the 
assassin)  beeh  captured  alive,  donbthss  on  his  trial  he  would  have  said  that 
he  thought  'he  was  doing  no  wrong  in  murdering  the  President,  could  he 
thereby  nave  advanced  the  interests  of  his  friends  in  the  south,  and  would 
have  also  stated,  no  doubt,  that  he  was  advised  by  his  friends  to  commit  the  act. 
And  the  accused  claims  the  same  as  an  excuse  for  his  conduct.  He  claims  that  he 
was  advised  by  his  ministers  at  the  heads  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
executive  department.  But,  sir,  in  neither  case  can  such  an  excuse  be  consid- 
ered as  in  the  least  manner  forming  any  justification  or  excuse  in  law.  This  pl^ 
answer,  or  excuse  pleaded,  if  believed  by  the  President  and  his  learned  counsel 
as  being  any  excuse  whatever  for  his  violations  of  law,  we  may  here  get  some 
clue  to  the  hesitancy  in  the  trial  of  Jefferson  Davis,  the  great  criminal  of  the 
rebellion,  (inasmuch  as  he  certainly  believed  he  was  doing  no  wrong  in  breaking 
the  law,  as  his  opinion  was  that  he  was  maintaining  a  great  princi)ple.)  As  the 
counsel,  or  a  jpart  of  them,  who  now  defend  the  President  on  this  principle,  must 
prosecute  JelL  Davis  against  this  principle,  it  would  seem  that,  by  adopting  this 
theory,  they  will  succeed  in  releasmg  both  instead  of  convicting  either. 

"Sirs,  adopt  this  new  theory,  and  you  thereby  unhinge  the  law,  open  wide  the 

Erison  gates,  and  give  safe  conduct  to  every  criminal  in  the  land,  no  matter  how 
igh  or  low  his  -position,  or  how  grave  or  small  his  offences. 
Having  thus  shown  what  are  impeachable  offences,  the  definition  of  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  and  how  we  are  to  gather  the  intention  of  the  accused  in  the 
violation  of  a  law,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  somewhat  the  basis  of  the 
justification  stated  by  the  deftfendant  for  his  action. 

RBSPONDBNT'S   DBPBiNCB  TO  FIRST  T^O  CHAROBS. 

The  respondent  admits  the  facts  upon  which  the  first  charge  rest,  but  denies 
that  they  constitute  an  offence  for  which  he  is  answerable  to  (his  Senate,  sitting 
as  a  court  of  impeachment.    This  denial  involves  two  inquiries : 

1.  Had  thb  Prbsidbnt  thb  powkr  to  rbmovb  thb  Sbc^ibtary  op  War 
cndbr  thb  €ircumstancbs,  by  virtite  of  thb  constitution  and  thb  laws 
as  thby  stood  prior  to  thp.  passaqb  of  thb  tbncre-of-ofplce  act  1 

2   Had  hr  thb  right  to  rbmovij  that  officrr  ondbr  tub  tbnurb-op- 

OFPfCRACT? 

It  must  be  conceded  that  a  negative  answer  to  either  of  these  propositions  is 
equivalent  to  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The  respondent  has  stated  his  defence  upon  the 
bighest  possible  grounds,  and  It  is  of  the  firpt  importance  that  his  reasons  be  put 
to  the  severest  test,  for  they  underlie  the  whole  network  of  our  admirable  system 
of  government.  The  question  here  involved  was  crowded  into  the  smUlest  com- 
pass by  the  respondent's  distinguished  premier,  on  a  memorable  occasion,  when 
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be  put  to  a  gaping  mnltitade,  heated  hj  the  inflaBimatory  tpeech  of  ^his  respoti- 
dent,  this  qu68tion :  **  Will  you  have  Andrew  Johnson  Presideol;  or  £ing  1 " 

Sir,  it  V9M  gratuitiou8  in  this  respondent  to  attempt  to  purge  himself  by  his 
answer  of  an  intent  to  violate  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  land.  His  answer 
stands  upon  a  rigbt  which  he  claims  began  with  his  high  office,  and  has  clung 
to  the  Preeideat  as  an  undisputed  prerogative  siupe  the  days  of  ^^asbington  by- 
virtue  of  the  Constitution.  If  he  is  right,  the  motive,  whether  good  or  bad,  cannot 
make  him  answerable;  if  he  was  wroog,  the  motive  fi^llows.  The  iunocent 
violation  of  a  law  is  not  supposable.  If  there  was  in  tKis  action  of  the  President 
the  exercise  of  a  rightful  power,  he  must  be  acquitted  of  this  charge ;  if  he  acted 
outside  and  in  violation  of  law,  he  must  be  convicted,  whatever  his  mo^ve. 
Let  us,  then,  examine  the  two  inquiries  suggested : 

Sirs,  I  think. there  exists  a  widespread  and  dangerous  misapprehension  as  U> 
the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  President.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
speaKing  of  three  co-ordinate  branches  of  government  in  such  connection  and  ia 
such  manner  as  to  imply  that  each  possesses  coequal  power  with  the  other.  One 
of  the  tranecendently  valuable  results  of  the  late  war  has  been  t.he  fixiug  the 
powers  of  our  three  branches  of  government  where  they  properly  belong,  the 
resolving  of  hitherto  blended  powers  into  the  original  elements  of  government. 
The  rebellion  was  a  war  of  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  the  people.  The 
people  triumphed,  and  they  now  insist  that  the  victory  shall  not  be  a  barren  one. 

I  hold  that  tlie  President  of  the  United  States  possesses  no  power  other 
than  that  given  him  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws ;  and  I  mean  by  this  that 
there  are  jio  inherent  powers  in  the  Executive,  no  reserved  authority,  no  implied 
pi;progatives  other  than  those  which' are  necessarily  dependent  upon  aud  deriv- 
able from  the  expressed  constitutional  provisions  and  the  laws. 

With  the  evils  of  a  monarchy  so  fresh  in  their  memory,  the  fraraers  of  the 
Constitution  sought  to  surround  the  President  with  such  checks  as  to  make  hin& 
a  mere  executive  q^icer—ihe  servant  of  the  people.  His  powers  were  specifically 
defined,  and  confined  to  the  narrowest  compass;  except  toe  high  honor  of  receiv- 
ing embassies  as  the  representative  of  the  government,  he  was  stripped  of  all 
attributes  of  sovereignty ;  he  was  giveu  no  jurisdiction  over  the  l^islative  or 
judicial  branches,  but  on  the  contrary  was  made  amenable  to  the  former  for  his 
unofficial  as  well  as  official  conduct ;  he  can  create  no  office,  and  his  appoihting 

Eower  is  only  conditional;  he  is  unable  to  declare  war,  or  alone  make  treaties ; 
is  authority  is  mainly  negative,  confined  chiefly  to  offering  suggestions  to  Con- 
gress, granting  pardons  and  reprieves,  to  concluding  treaties  and  appointing 
ambassadors  ana  other  public  officers  *'by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.'^  }Ie  is  the  executive  onl^,  and  **  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed.''  He  is  without  the  least  judicial  attiibute,  and  Mr.  Kent 
says :  ' 

When  laws  are  duly  meAe  and  promulgated  they  only  remain  to  he  executed.  No  discre- 
tiou  is  soboQitted  to  the  exeeuilve  officer.  It  is  not  for  him  to  deliberate  and  decide  upon 
the  expediency  of  the  law.  Wftat  has  been  once  declared  to  he  law  under  all  the  cautions  forms 
of  ddtberation  preset ibed  by  the  Constitution  ought  to  receive  prompt  obedience,  (Kent*8  Com- 
mentaries, vol.  1,  page  291.) 

To  the  legislative  is  given  the  power  of  supervising  the  Executive's  acts, 
and  to  remove  him  from  office  for  '/  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  At  the 
tune  of  the  formation  of  our  government  so  jealous  were  the  people  of  their 
rights,  and  so  fearful  lest  the  President  might  assume  undue  authority  and  obtain 
the  power  of  a  monarch,  that  it  was  only  by  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  the 
friends  of  the  proposed  Constitution,  in  triumphantly  showing  that  this  power  of 
removal  made  nim  subservient  to  Congress,  that  the  public  mind  became  reoon* 
died,  and  the  Constitution  was  finally  accepted  by  the  peopld.^  They  seemed 
even  then  to  well  understand  their  rightd.  The  great  danger  attending  the 
appointing  power  was  perceived.    Then,  as  now,  the  people  feared  the  enormous 
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p«innMi|;e  of  tbe  Exeeothre  if  h/i  mnvsttieted,  and  they  apf>reeiat«d  the  fact  so 
patent  to-daj,  tbat  lost  for  power  would  be  likely  to  corrupt  officials  and  cause 
them  to 

Whflve  tlurift  mi^  Tollow  fawning. 

• 

Hence,  ta  was  thonght,  '*  effaa^re  meaaores  of  keeping  ofioials  virtuooa  wbflal 
diey  continue  to  hold  their  publie  trusts "  wwe  interposed* hj  making  the  ap- 
pointiug  power  a  dependency  upon  the  6enal^.  fitowever  we  may  gnaxd  thoa 
power,  it  will  ever  be  liable  to  be  made  a  source  of  aormptieik  Offiee  will  be 
the  bribe  held  out  by  unprincipled  Ezecutires;  and  at  all  times  lime  will  be 
foond  mea  base  enough  to  aeeept  Aat  bribe.  This  evil  is  unnToidable,  and  to 
aare  the  nation,  as  far  as  possibie,  from  this  cwrse,  is  aMointment  made  a  joint 
poiirer.     The  second  danse  of  section  2,  Ar^le  II,  of  me  OonstittttioB,  says : 

He  shall  haye  power,  hj  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties, 
proTided  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur ;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with 
the  advife  and  eaosenl  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  nnblic  ministeis  and 
eraisula,  jadges  of  the  Sopreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States  whose 
^pointjnents  ase  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for. 

No  shadow  of  authority  is  here  given  to  the  President  alone  to  appoint  any 
officer  whatever,  not  even  the  most  i^iierior,  except  as  invested  with  power 
by  CoDgress ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  made  a  joint  act  of  the  President  and 
SemaU,  And  why  was  this  made  a  joint  power  ?  In  order  to  protect  public 
interests,  to  prevent  a  vicious  Executive  from  displacbg  £aithful  officers  and 
sapplantiug  them  with  his  own  tools  and  confederates;  to  prevent  the  con- 
summation of  just  such  a  conspira^  as  was  conceived  by  the  respondent  to 
obtain  possession  of  all  departments  of  government,  and  to  use  the  power 
thus  obtained  against  the  people,  even  if  it  involved  another  great  national 
strife  and  appeal  to  arms.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  reasons  which 
led  to  this  behig  made  a  co-operative  giower  of  the  President  ^d  Senate, 
the  fact  that  it  is  thus  made  stands  uncontroverted,  anj  cannot  be  explained 
away.  Words  have  lost  their  meaning  if  other  construction  be  put  upon  it.  I 
wish,  however,  to  direct  attention  to  the  remai-kable  connection  of  the  appointing 
with  another,  the  treaty -making  power.  Manifestly  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion had  some  object  in  thus  blending  the  two  powers ;  and  the  reasons  giv^i 
for  making  the  President  and  Senate  parties  to  treaties  apply  with  equal  force  to 
the  appointing  power.  Both  the  Senate  and  President  are  necessary  to  make  a 
treaty ;  and  in  the  same  sentence,  the  same  parties  are  made  the  appointing 
power.  Beckless  of  his  acts  as  has  been  the  respondent  in  this  case,  and  regard- 
leas  as  he  has  proved  of  the  Constitution,  he  has  never  yet  dfiu*ed  to  assume  to  be 
the  sole  faeaty-makipg  power  in  this  govm'nment ;  that,  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate,  he  can  conclude  treaties  and  annul  them.  Sirs,  under  the  Consti- 
tntloo,  the  treaty-making  and  appointing  powers  are  identical;  the  same  parties 
that  make  treaties  make  i^pointments;  the  President  and  Senate  are  bodn  as 
essential  in  perfecting  i^ypointm^ts  as  in  making  a  treaty.  And  happy  for  the 
American  people  b  this  so,  or  would  we  again  have  the  din  of  battle  ringing  in 
oor  ears,  and  war  once  more  sweeping  over  the  land. 

Human  genius  hais  not  yet  been  able  to  frame  a  rule  for  government  in  which 
an  \kk&  powers  are  so  perfectly  defined  and  balanced  as  to  be  literallv  equaL 
Our  own  Constitution  more  nearly  approaches  such  a  form  than  any  other  thai 
has  been  giv^  to  the  world  ;  but  even  in  this  instpfument,  framed  by  the  wisest 
Mtriots  of  the  age,  one  branch  in  the  government  is  nmde  superior  to  the  others. 
This  snneriority  follows  from  the  nature  of  the  duties  with  which  each  branch  is 
intrusted,  and  the  necessity  of  some  controlling  influence — ^the  exponent  of  the 
people's  will — in  order  to  check  usurpations  and  correct  abuses,  which  in  a  repub- 
lic are  likely  te  arise  in  departments  not  directly  responsible  to  the  people. 
The  grand  object  to  be  attained  by  our  Constitution  was  the  consolidation  of 
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the  several  States  into  one  nttion,  bjr  bvA  a  eompact  as  would  secnre  "  tiie 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  Dumber."  It  wae  to  oe  a  government  of  the  pecM 
pie,  Jbr  the  people.  The  experience  of  ages  had  shown  the  necessity  of  a 
division  of  powers,  and  HkeA  one  of  tfa^se  poiwers  shoald  possess  an  iufluence 
superior  to  that  of  the  others ;  but  no  one  power  was  made  suprane  or  wholly 
huUpeadoit  of  its  eotemporaxiee.  The  jiwiaiftX|r  is  eminently  *'  eonservadve  ** 
in  its  character ;  it  iir dependent  upon  th&  executive  and  legislative  for  its  exist- 
•nee  and  perpetuity,  is  without  <ucoative  aath«rity,  and  its  duties  are  nuinly 
those  of  an  advisary  character. 

Thftt'  controlling  influence  in  this  great  trinity  of  powers  which  form  our 
government  is  the  people,  acting  through  tbmr  ebosen  c^[>re8entatives  in  Con- 
gress assembled.  £¥en  the  most  casual  reader  of  tke  Gonatitution  mu4t  see 
that  such  was  the  intent  of  its  feamers,  from  the  wide  ntnge  of  authority  dele- 
gated—even to  regulating  the  executive  and  judiciary. 

The  Constitution  lays  down  this  grttat  fuDoamentai  principle :  "All  power  is 
derived  from  tlie  people."  Congress  is  the  only  branch  ii^  oor  government 
chosen  directly  from  tod  by  die  people.  The  frequency  of  elections  eiiablea 
the  people  to  change  or  ratify  any  policy  that  Congress  may  adopt,  by  rething 
its  members  or  indorsing  their  acts  by  re-election.  This  makes  the  legislative 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  people ;  to  the  people  alone  is  Congress  responsible,  and 
it  is  through  Congress  the  people  are  immediately  represented  in  the  govern- 
ment The  magnitude  of  the  duties  assigned  to  the  legislative,  and  the  antfaor- 
ity  given  that  branch  over  the  executive  and  judiciary,  aside  (Vom  the  inipera- 
tive  necessity,  fully  sustain  the  assumption  that  the  legislative  is  the  superior 

fewer  in  the  three  departments  of  government,  mentioned  in  our  Constitution, 
odeed,  upon  no  other  theory  could  the  government  be  sustMued.  This  control 
of  the  people  in  their  government  is  the  great  feature  in  republicanism ;  this 
power  of  the  many  is  the  distinctive  character  of  our  Constitution.  While  the 
power  of  the  executive  is  qualified  and  restricted  bv  the  legislative,  the  author- 
ity of  the  latter  is  uncontrolled  bv  any  other  department.  It  makes  and 
unmakes ;  it  removes  presidents,  judges,  and  other  civil  officers  who  may  be 
guilty  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  sweeps  away  all  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  nation's  advancement  and  prosperity,  and  from  its  verdict,  in  a  case 
of  trial  as  this,  there  is  no  appeal. 

A  further  examination  of  section  two,  article  IT,  will  disclose  a  peculiarity  of 
expression  which  is  important  "  He  shall  nomiqate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  *  *  ail  officers,"  &c.  The 
very  first  step  in  the  matter  of  appointment  is  by  the  Constitution  given  to  the 
President  to  **  nominate."  The  appointment  is  still  inchoate.  The  next  step  is  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate,  and  tnis  completes  the  ceremony  of  appointment. 
It  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  President  to  issue  the  commission.  In  the  ease 
of  Marbury  vs.  Madison  (I  Cranch,  137-156)  it  was  distinctly  affirmed  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  that  the  President  could  not  withhold  a  commission  from  an 
officer  nominated  and  confirmed.  (See,  also,  Story  on  the  Constitution,  sectioo 
1537.)  It  is  the  essence  of  all  contracts  or  matters  in  which  two  or  more  are  to 
act,  that  their  minds  must  meet  and  concur,  and  when  this  is  done  the  act  is 
complete,  and  is  thenceforward  beyond  the  control  of  one  without  the  oonsenr 
of  the  other.  But  note  again,  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  die  poMrer  on 
the  President  to  "  appoint"  His  power  is  to  "  nominate,"  and  when  the  Senate 
concur,  and  not  dll  then,  is  he  empowered  to  '*^ appoint,"  and  in  doing  this  he 
merely  carries  out  the  previously  determined  wish  of  both  parties  to  the  appoint- 
ment. In  Marbury  rs,  Madison  the  court  says,  to  '*  appoint  and  commission  are 
not  one  and  the  same  thing." 

In  the  United  Sutes  r#.  LeBaron,  19  Howard,  74,  the  court  says,  the  com- 
'mission  is  not  necessarily  the  appointment,  although  condnsi^  evidenee  of 
the  fact     Ii;  would  have  been  the  simplest  thing  to  have  stripped  this  ques- 
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tioft  of  ftU  ^oubt  when  tbe  Coiistitiitbn  was  framed,  lia4  tbere  been  «  dispo- 
mtioD  to  confer  the  imtfaoritj  upon  the  exeentiTe,  here  claimed  in  the  defence. 
We  know  Aat  the  very  matter  now  before  this  honorable  body  was  discussed 
then,  &•  fehat  ii  eannol  now  be  said  we  are  called  npon  to  decide  new  questions. 
By  what  right,  then,  or  npon  what  principle  of  constmction  can  you  interpolate 
Lngnage  into  tbe  OonsdtoIbB,  or  giro  tiie  language  already  there  a  meaning 
contrary  to  its  letler  f 
Mr.  Sedgwick,  in  his  woi^  on  Construction,  says : 

Wbere  there  is  no  obseority  in  tbe  effect  of  tbe  laws,  and  tbe  object  aimed  at  bj  ths 
le^slature,  we  are  not  permittsd  to  inquire  into  motiyee  of  tbe  legislature,  in  order  to 
defeat  tbe  law  \U»\t  qf^rUari  any  law  subeeqnenily  passed  on  the  same  subject  (Sedffwick, 
p.  295;  Dunn  w  Beid ;  lU  feter,  524.) 

If  this  is  tme  of  sl^tiHes,  it  is  mneh  more  a  just  mle  in  searching  for  tbe  mean- 
ing of  a  fmndamental  law.  I  inaist  that  the  Oonstitntion  is  perfectly  dear  and 
nsambignons  npon  the  subject  of  appointment.  There  dbontd  be  no  division  of 
ophiion  oo  this  one  pmnt,  it  does  se^em  to  me.    Attorney  General  Legare  says : 

The  people,  howeyer,  were  wisely  jealous  of  tbis  creat  power  of  appointing  tbe  agents  of 
the  executiye  department,  and  ehose  to  restrain  it  by  requiring  it  in  all  cases  to  nominmU; 
bat  only  in  case  it  bad  tbe  concurrence  of  tbe  Senate  to  appoint    (dd  Opinions,  p.  675.) 

But  let  us  look  ftirther  into  this  section.  I  have  already  alluded- to  the  mat- 
ter, but  will  repeat  it  in  this  eonnectton.  The  kingpare  is  :  '*  But  the  Ooogrees 
may,  by  law,  v«Bt  the  appointment  of  anch  inferior  omcers  as  they  think  proper 
in  the  President  alone."  Now,  sirs,  ther«  is  a  &miHar  maxim — *^expre$9i0 
aatM  est  excluno  aJtertus  " — which  here  prevails.  The  President  is,  by  this  clanse* 
empowered  to  appoint  such  ioferior  officers  as  Congress  may  by  law  direct.  Is 
it  too  much  to  nrfe  tfiat,  by  naming  these  particularly,  and  no  others*  it  was 
intended  be  shoitld  alone  appaint  no  others  ?  Bat,  sirs,  even  the  maxinmm  of 
the  law  need  not  here  be  invoked.  Tbe  Constitution  not  only  expresses  one* 
Slid  thus  excludes  others,  but  it  expresses  all — i.  e.,  it  provides  fbr  tke  appoint- 
ment of  all  officers  of  the  government,  and  prescribes  the  manner  of  appointment 
ia  this  section.  First,  it  gives  tke  President  and  tlie  Senate  the  power  to  appoint 
a  certain  class ;  and  second,  it  gives  Congress  power  to  allow  the  President 
alone,  the  courts  of  law,  or  the  heads  ef  departments,  to  appoint  certain 
others;  smd  these  cover  the  whdle  range  of  offioers  of  tke  government;  and, to 
my  mind  9  it  is  the  wildest  reasoning  that  can  vault  itself  into  the  position  churned 
by  the  respondeat. 

Chief  Justice  Best,  in  5th  Bingham,  p.  186,  gives  a  rule  directly  applicable 
here: 

Wbere  a  general  intenHon  is  expressed,  and  tbe  act  expresses  also  a  particular  intention 
incompatible  with  the  general  intention,  tbe  particular  mtention  is  to  be  considered  an 
exception. 

The  general  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitntion  was  to  make  theappoint- 
ing  power  joint  with  the  President  and  Senate,  and  the  exception  only  makes 
more  iraperati^'e  the  general  intention. 

The  inconvenience  of  uniting  these  powers  in  the  multitude  of  minor  officers 
made  tdie  exceptiom  neeessary,  but  the  general  intention  was  only  tbe  more  dis- 
tinctly asserted. 

But  this  power  of  removal,  as  implied  from  the  power  of  appointment,  is  fur- 
ther shown  to  rest  in  the  Senate  and  the  President  conjointly,  by  tbe  adoption 
ei  the  third  seetioB  of  tke  second  article,  which  provides  ihat 

Tbe  President  shall  have  power  to  filfup  all  vacancies  that  mav  happen  dnring  the  recess 
of  tbe  Senate  by  (granting  commissions,  wbicb  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session. 

Mr.  Wirt  s^,  <*  The  meaning  of  the  Constitution  seeme  to  me  to  result  in 
this :  that  the  President  atone  cannot  make  a  permanent  appointment  to  those  offi- 
ces; that  to  render  the  appointment  permanent  it  must  receive  the  consent  of  the 
Senate ;  but  that  whenever  a  vacancy  shall  exist  which  the  public  interests  require 
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Bhonld  be  immediately  filled,  and  Id  filling  whicli  tbe  advlee  and  consent  of  tlte 
Senate  cannot  be  immediately  asked,  because  0f  tbeir  recess,  tbe  President  shall 
have  power  of  filling  it  by  an  appointment  which  shall  continue  only  until  the 
Senate  shall  have  passed  upon  it ;  or,  in  the  language  of  tlie  GonAtkution,  **  till 
the  end  of  the  next  8es9ion/' 

I  am  not  here  discussing  the  question  of  vflcanclos  and  the  power  to  fill  them 
under  the  Constitution,  but  I  desire  to  show  that  this  partieular  clause  of  tbe 
Constitution  now  being  noticed  furnishes  strong  and  direct  evidence  that  the 
appointing  power  was  intended  to  be  kept  undivided  in  the  Senate  and  President* 
except  in  those  cases  where  the  two  could  not  from  some  uncontrollable  necee* 
sity  act  at  the  time.  H*^nce  we  find  Mr.  Story  holding  what  1  think  to  be  the 
undisputed  construction  of  the  clause,  that  *'  if  the  Senate  are  in  session  when 
ofiices  are  created  by  law,  and  noininations  are  not  made  pb  them  by  the  Preei- 
dent,  he  cannot  appoint  to  such  offices  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  because 
a  vacancy  does  not  happen  daring  the  recess  of  the  Senate.  In  many  instances 
where  omocs  are  created  by  law,  special  power  is  on  this  very  account  given 
to  the  President  to  fill  them  during  the  recess ;  and  it  was  then  said  that  in  no 
other  instances  had  the  President  filled  such  vacant  offices  without  the  special 
•  authority  of  law."    (2  Story,  1559.) 

This  author  says  again,  in  paragraph  1557 :  "There  was  but  one  of  two  courses 
to  be  adopted :  either  that*  the  Senate  should  perpetually  be  in  session,  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  officeni,  or  that  the  President  should  be  author- 
ized to  make  temporary  appointments  duritig  the  recess,  which  should  expire 
when  the  Senate  should  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  tbe  subject." 

This  distinction  between  temporary  and  pf^rmanent  appointments  is  recognised 
n»  the  ease,  of  the  United  States  its  Kirkpatrick,  9  Wheaton,  720.  The  inde- 
pendent action  of  the  President,  in  violation  of  the  wishes  of  the. Senate,  seems 
not  to  have  been  anticipated.  In  a  long  list  of  casualties  given  by  Mr.  Wirt,  ia 
tbe  opinion  referred  to,  he  had  in  miud  only  those  causes  which  could  not  be 
foreseen  as  preventing  th^  co-operation  of  the  Senate. 

It  has  been  uniformly  held  that  if  vaeancies  are  known  to  exist  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate,  and  nominations  are  not  then,  made,  they  cannot  be  filled 
by  Executive  appointment  during  a  recess  of  tho  Senate.  (4  Opinions,  362.) 
This  would  not  oe  true  if  it  were  unin^ortanC  whether  the  Senate  participated 
in  the  appointment. 

It  is  urged  here  that  the  President  not  only  has  the  power  to  appoint,  but 
that,  having  that  power,  he  may  also  remove,  aa  a  necessary  iaeident.  I  will 
admit,  that  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  President  may  alone  appoint  to  office/ 
then  if  the  tenure  of  the  office  is  not  fixed,  but  remains  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President,  he  may  unquestionably  remove  that  officer.  But,  sir,  I  shall  show 
hereafter  that  the  doctrine  of  incidental  power  goes  no  further  than  to  extend 
to  the  President  when  he  alone  has  the  appointing  power.  I  deny  that  the 
President  anywhere  has  that  power,  save  when  conferred  by  Congress  as 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  Besides,  Mr.  President,  I  assert  that,  prior 
to  the  opinion  rendered  by  the  late  Attorney  General,  there  can  be  nowhere 
found  an  authority  going  so  far  as  did  that  learned  gentleman.  What  sajrs 
histoiy  upon  this  subject?    Hamilton  said,  in  No.  77  of  the  Federalist: 

It  bas  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from  the  co-operation  of  the 
Senate,  in  the  business  of  appointments,  that  it  would  contribute  to  tbe  stability  of  the 
administration.  The  conseot  of  that  body  would  be  neoesswy  to  displace,  'as  weU  as  appoint. 
The  change  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  therefore,  would  not  occasion  so  violent  or  so  general  a 
revolution  in  the  oti^cers  of  the  government  as  might  be  expected  if  he  were  the  sole  disposer 
of  offices.  When  a  man  in  any  station  had  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  fitness  for  it,  a 
new  President  would  be  restrained  from  attempting  a  change  in  fovor  of  a  person  mote  agfree- 
able  to  him,  by  the  appfehension  that  the  discountenance  of  tbe  Senate  might  frustrate  the 
attempt  and  bring  some  degree  of  discredit  upon  himself.  Those  who  can  best  estimate  the 
▼ahie  of  a  steady  administration  will  be  most  disposed  to  prize  a  provision  which  connects 
the  official  existence  of  public  men  with  the  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  that  body  which. 
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trfyoa  the  greater  pennftnencv  of  its  owA  eoraposltloii,  will,  in  all  probablHtj,  be  lets  nibjeet 
lo  inoonstttocjT  mm  mj  other  memb^  of  the  Mkyeminent.  To  this  union  of  the  S^aate  with 
the  PreAideiii  In  the  article  of  appointments,  itlias,  in  some  cases,  beem  olijected  that  it  would 
serre  to  n^ve  the  Ptesident  an  wiaue  iufluenee  over  the  Senate;  because  the  Senate  would  have 
the  power  of  re^traimng  him.  This  is  an  absurditj  in  terms.  It  cannot  admit  of  doubt  that 
tho  entire  power  of  appointment  would  enable  him  mueh  more  effectuallj  to  establish  a  dan- 
gerous empire  o^er  tna^  bodj/  tbas  a  mare  power  of  nomiaaikm,  subject  to  their  control. 

Mr.  Hamilton  the^  proceeds  to  review,  in  a  masterly  manner^  the  structure 
and  power  of  tlie  execatite  depaHmeat,  and  in  conclusioQ  refers  to  the  many 
restraints  throlm  around  the  Executive,  and,  speaking  to  this  matter  of  appoint- 
ing power,  sajs  :  **  In  the  only  instance  in  which  the  abase  of  the  executive 
attthority  was  materially  to  be  feared,  the  Chief  Magiatrate  would,  by  that  plan, 
(dpeaking  of  the  constitution*)  be  subjected  to  the  control  of  a  branc'i  or  the 
legislative  body,"  and  asks :  **  What  more  can  an  enlightened  and  reasonable 
people  desire  V 

In  No.  76  of  the  Federalist  the  writer  examines,  at  more  length,  the  reasons 
which  led  to  die  adoption  of  this  joint  plan  of  appointment,  instead  o^  confer- 
ring the  entire  power  upon  the  President ;  and  he  shows  that  the  power  given 
to  the  President  was  solely  to  nominate,  while  the  President  and  Senate  appoint 
He  shows  that  as  the  President  must  first  nominate,  he  can  always,  even  if  the 
Senate  refect,  send  haek  the  name  of  some  one  of  his  choice ;  and  this  should 
satisfy  those  who  insist  upon  giving  supreme  power  of  appointment  to  the  £x- 
eeative.    He  then  asks : 

To  what  purpose,  then,  require  eo-operation  of  Ae  Senate  ?  I  answer  that  the  neeessitj 
of  the  ooneurrence  would  have  a.po'vi^ernil,  though  in  general  silent,  operation.  It  would  be  . 
aa  excellent  check  upon  a  spirit  of  favoritism  m  the  President,  and  would  tend  greatly  to 
prevent  the  appointtbent  of  unfit  characters  from  State  prejudice,  from  family  connection, 
from  personal  attachment,  or  from  a  view  to  po{>alantv.  la  addition  to  this,  it  wonld  be  an 
efficadons  source  of  stability  in  an  administration.  *  *  It  will  readily  be  comprehended  that 
a  nian  who  had  hirasel€  the  sole  disposition  of  oflKces  would  be  goiremed  much  more  by  his 
private  inelinatioBB  and  interests  tnan  when  he  was  bound  to  sobmit  the  propriety  of  his 
choice  to  the  decision  and  determination  of  a  different  and  independent  body,  and  that  body 
au  entire  branch  of  the  legislature* 

Now,  sirs,  I  aver  that  at  the  time  Hamilton  wrote,  it  will  be  found  in  this 
matter  he  expressed  not  only  his  own  views  but  the  views  of  the  people  who 
adopted  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Madison  at  this  time  entertained  no  other  view,  and  his  opinions  had  a 
large  influence  upon  the  people,  and  contributed,  probably,  more  than  those  of 
any  other  one  public  man  in  bringiog  about  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
In  No.  47  of  the  Federalist  he  argues  at  length  to  show  that  the  maxim  of 
Montesquieu,  which  requires^  separation  of  the  departments  of  power  to  secure 
liberty,  is  not  true,  and  has  not  been  without  exception  in  any  government  other 
than  an  absolute  monarchy.  He  then  shows  that  by  the  British  constitution  the 
departments  of  government  are  not  distinctive,  but  that  one  branch  of  the  legis- 
lative forms,  like  our  Senate,  a  great  constitutional  council  to  the  chief  execu- 
tive; it  is  the  sole  depository  of  judicial  power  in  impeachment,  and  is  the 
supreme  appellate  jurisdiction  in  other  cases.  And  the  judges  are  so  far  con- 
nected with  the  legislative  as  to  attend  and  participate  in  the  deliberations, 
though  not  to  vote. 

Mr.  Madison  then  shows  that,  notwithstanding  the  unqualified  terms  in  which 
the  axiom  of  Montesquieu  is  lai(^  down  by  the  Constitution  of  the  States  of  the 
Confederation  j  there  was  not  a  single  instance  |n  which  the  several  departments 
of  power  have  been  kept  absolutely  separate  and  distinct. 

In  New  Hampshire  the  senate  had  the  right  of  trial  by  impeachment.  The 
president,  who  was  the  head  of  the  executive  department,  was  the  presidipg 
member  of  the  senate,  and  had  a  casting  vote.  The  legislature  elected  the 
executive,  and  his  council  were  chosen  from  the  legislature.  Some  State 
officers  were  appointed  by  the  legislature,  while  the  judiciary  were  appointed 
by  the  executive. 
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In  Ulassacbaeetta  the  judicuury  were  uppouited  by  the  ezeeoliYe,  and  were 
removable  by  bim  on  an  address  of  the  two  bnuicbes  of  tbe  leffuilature. 
Many  officerB  of  tbe  State  (eome  of  tbem  executnre)  were  appointea  by  tbe 
legielatnre. 

He  passes  over  Rbode  Island  and  Oonnecticat,  as  tbeir  constitutions  were 
adopted  before  the  RevolotioA,  and  before  the  principles  onder  examination  bad 
becpme  an  object  of  attention. 

In  New  York  the  powers  of  govemment  were  corionsly  blended.  The  exec- 
ntive  bad  a  partial  control  over  tbe  legislative,  and  a  like  ooetrol'  over  tbe 
judiciary,  and  even  blended  the  executive  and  judiciary  in  the  exercise  of  this 
control.  There  was  a  council  of  appointment  composed  of  the  execntive'and 
partly  of  tbe  le^slative,  which  appointed  both  executive  and  judicial  officers. 

New  Jersey  blended  the  powers  of  government  more  than  either  of  the  fore- 
going. The  governor,  who  was  the  executive,  was  appointed  by  the  legislature* 
and  yet  he  was  not  only  the  executive,  bat  be  was  chancellor  and  snrrogajbe  of 
the  State ;  be  was  a  member  of  tbe  supreme  court  o^f  appeals  and  president* 
with  a  casting  vote,  of  one  of  the  legislative  branches.  This  same  legidative 
branch  acted  again  as  executive  council  of  the  governor,  and  with  hiui  consti- 
tuted the  court  o^  appeals.    The  judiciary  were  appointed,  by  tbe  legislature. 

Penhsylvasia,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vircinia,  North  Carolina,  Sonih  Carolina* 
and  Greoigia,  all  bad  the  same  system  of  blended  ppwers.  In  some  of  them 
even  justices  of  the  peace  were  appointed  by  the  legislatote. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  anywhere  in  contemporary  history  a  stronger 
proof  of  the  jealousy  with  which  the  people  clung  to  their  right  to  control  their 
own  political  affiurs ;  and  it  was  a  great  concession  of  the  States  of  tbe  Confed- 
eracy to  the  Union  under  the  Gonstitutioo  when  thev  assented  to  the  clause 
now  being  considered.  In  every  State  of  the  confederacy,  at  the  time  they 
were  called  upon  to  adopt  the  Constitution,  the  people,  through  the  legislatures, 
not  only  made  tbe  laws,  but  they  appointed  the  officers  who  were  to  execute 
them ;  and* not  only  this,  but  provided  for  their  removal  in  the  same  manner. 
They  seemed  to  have  regarded  the  chief  executive  as  an  officer  designated  to 
assist  tbe  execution  of  the  laws,  but  that  it  wap  unsafe  to  give  him  power  to 
appoint  those  who  were  to  oo-operate  with  bim  in  this  duty. 

I  say  it  was  a  great  concession,  and  a  radical  change  which  conferred  upon 
tbe  President  of  tbe  United  States  even  the  prerogatives  which  are  now  undis- 
puted. 

Sirs,  the  people  who  adopted  the  Constitution  were  unaccustomed  to  looking 
upon  their  Executives  as  standing  high  above  theqn  and  distributing  the  powers 
which  they  alone  possessed.  They  had  never  been  in  the  habit  of  clothing  them 
with  imperial  powers,  or  permitting  them  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  they 
were  a  distinct  and  separate  entity  of  government  They  had  never,  in  a  single 
instance,  ^ven  to  a  State  executive  a  distinct  existence,  separate  from  tbe  legis- 
lative and  judicial  departments.  He  always  acted  coujointly]  and  upon  the 
question  of  appointments  to  and  removal  from  office,  more  than  upon  any  other, 
they  seemed  to  have  been  cautious. 

With  the  light  of  this  history,  it  is. monstrous  to  suppose  that  the  people 
parted  with  their  power,  as  is  claimed  by  the  respondent,  in  adopting  tbe  article 
under  diacussion,  that  they  gave  up  without  a  word  of  dissent  aD  ^ose  diecka 
upon  the  Executive  with  which  they  bad  been  so  familiar,  and  which  they  had 
so  uniformly  adopted  in  their  State  governments. 

They  did  no  such  thing,.  Mr.  President,  and  nowhere  can  it  be  shown  they 
intended  any  such  thing.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  seen  that  this  clause  of  tbe 
C6n8titution  was  urged  upon  them  for  the  very  reason  that  it  practically  secorod 
to  them  a  system  with  which  they  had  been  so  long  familiar.  The  debates 
at  that  time  show  that  the  Constitution  was  adopted  under  tbe  impression  that 
this  clause  gave  the  power  of  appointment  and  removal  jointly  to  the  Senate 
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and  President,  and  they  Bhow,  too,  that  the  clause,  was  framed  to  meet  this  view. 
I  Bay,  then,  it  is  unwarrantable,  upon  any  principle  of  constitutional  or  statutory 
construction,  to  give  the  instrument  any  other  meaning. 

As  well  might  you  annul  an  ordinary  contract  upon  declarations  given  after 
it  is  signed.  The  most  that  can  be  shown  is  what  the  parties  said  at  the  time 
it  was  made,  and  the  written  compact  is  conclusive  of  the  meaning  expressed. 
We  have  seen  how  the  people  felt  at  the  time.  We  have  seen  what  two  great 
writers  upon  the  subject  said  at  the  time,  and  that  their  opinions  influenced 
largely  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Upon  the  question  under  discussion 
at  that  time  there  seemed  but  one  mind. 

Mr.  President,  1  think  I  do  not  state  it  too  strongly  in  saying  that  prior  to  the 
meeting  of  the  first  Congress,  and  at  the  time  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
none  of  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  claimed  the  power  for  the  President 
which  is  now  urged.  Some  of  its  enemies  made  the  charge,  but  it  was  denied 
by  its  friends.  No  man  in  this  country  has  studied  more  carefully  the  history 
on  the  subject  than  Mr.  Story.  He  says,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Consti- 
tution, (pages  15,  39,  40,  41,)  that  the  doctrine  (speaking  of  the  same  construc- 
tion urged  by  the  managers)  was  maintained,  with  great  earnestness,  by  the 
earliest  writers,  and  says  that  at  this  period  the  friends  of  the  Constitution 
had  no  other  view.  He  cites  5  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  chapter  3, 
page  198,  and  1  Lloyd'8  Debates,  351,  366,  450. 

Of  the  effect  of  these  opinions  upon  the  public  mind  at  that  time  this  writer 
says: 

This  was  the  doctrine  maintained,  with  gp'eat  earnestness,  hj  the  federalists,  and  it  had  a 
most  material  tendency  to  quiet  the  just  alarms  of  tke  overwhelming  influence  and  arbitrary 
exercise  of  this  prerogative  of  the  Executive,  which  might  prove  fatal  to  the  personal  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  of  opinion  of  public  officers,  as  well  as  to  the  public  liberties  of  the 
country.     (Story's  Commentaries,  sec.  1539.     Story  on  Constitution,  vol.  ii,  page  400. ) 

I  have  been  endeavoring  to  show  that  at  the  adoption  of  the  Oonstiiiuion 
the  appointing  power  was  regarded  and  made  a  joint  power  between  the  Senate 
and  the  President,  as  was  also  the  power  of  removal.  I  think  this  position 
well  established. 

I  have  thus  fully  discussed  the  appointing  power  directly  with  the  Senate 
because  the  same  reasons  that  required  that  power  to  be  joint  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  power  of  removal. 

Let  ufl  come  down,  however,  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  thle 
Constitution. 

Congress  met  March  4,  1789,  and  continued  until  September  29,  of  the  same 
year.  On  the  27th  of  July  they  passed  the  act  organizing  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  on  the  7th  of  August  following  was  passed  the  act  ofgan- 
izing  the  Department  of  War.  These  two  acts  are  identical  in  language  in 
every  particular,  except  the  assignment  of  duties  to  the  different  principal 
officers  of  the  department.  As  much  of  the  argument  hinges  on  the  law  organ- 
izing the  Department  of  War,  at  this  time  it  is  important  to  know  just  what 
was  said  and  done  at  the  time.  There  are  some  pcculiaiities  of  the  law  to  which 
I  invite  attention. 

Section  one  provides  that — 

There  shall  be  an  executive  department  to  be  denominated  the  Department  of  War,  and 
that  there  shall  be  a  principal  officer  therein,  to  be  called  the  Secretary  for  the  Department 
of  War,  who  shall  perfonn  and  execute  such  duties  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  enjoined 
upon  bim  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution,  relative  .to 
military  commissions,  or  to  the  land  or  naval  forces,  ships  or  warlike  stores  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  such  other  matters  respecting  military  or  naval  affairs  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  assign  to  said  dopartment,  or  relative  to  the  granting  of  lands  to  persons 
entitled  thereto  for  military  services  rendered  to  the  United  States,  or  relating  to  Indian 
affiairs ;  and  furthermore,  that  the  said  principal  officer  shall  conduct  the  business  of  the  said 
department  in  such  manner  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  from  time  to  time 
oraer  or  direct. 

3  I  p_VoL  ii 
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Sec.  2.  That  tbere  shall  be  in  the  said  department  an  inferior  oflScer,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  said  principal  officer,  to  be  employed  therein  as  he  shall  deem  proper,  and  to  be  called 
the  chief  clerk  in  the  Department  of  War,  and  -who,  whenever  the  said  principal  officer  shall 
be  removed  from  office  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  other  case  of  vacancy, 
shall  duriufr  such  vacancy  have  charge  and  custody  of  all  records,  books,  and  papers  apper- 
taining to  the  said  department. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  principal  officer,  and  every  other  person  to  be  appointed  or  employed  in 
the  said  department,  shall,  before  he  enters  on  the  execution  of  his  office  or  employment, 
take  an  oath  or  affirmation  well  and  faithfully  to  execute  the  trust  committed  to  him. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  to  be  appointed  in  consequence  of  this 
act,  shall  forthwith,  after  his  appointment,  be  entitled  to  have  the  custody  and  charge  of  all 
records,  books,  and  papers  in  toe  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  heretofore 
established  by  the  United  States  in  Concpress  assembled. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  law  nowhere  provides  how  or  hj  whom  the  principal 
officer  is  to  be  appointed.  The  language  of  the  law  is,  in  the  first  section,  "  there 
shall  be  a  principal  officer;"  in  the  third  section,  "  that  the  said  principal  officer 
and  every  other  person  to  be  appointed  or  employed  in  said  department,"  &c., 
shall  take  an  oath,  &c.;  in  section  four,  "  that  the  Secretary  for  the  Department 
of  War,  to  be  appointed  in  consequence  of  this  act,  shall,  forthwith  after  his 
appointment,  be  entitled  to  have  custody  and  charge  of  all  records,"  &c.  It 
has  been  uniformly  held  that  where  no  provision  is  made  in  the  law  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  officer,  the  appointment  must  be  made  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  (6th  Attorney  Generals'  Opinions,  page  1.)  This 
results  necessarily  from  the  language  of  the  Constittition.  No  provision  was 
made  in  the  laws  organizing  either  of  the  executive  departments  as  to  how  the 
principal  officers  were  to  be  appointed  j  they  were,  therefore,  all  appointed  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Is  it  not  fair  to  suppose  the  removal 
was  to  take  place  in  the  same  manner  ?  On  the  same  day  the  War  Department 
was  created,  Congress  passed  an  act  giving  the  President  power  expressed  to 
remove  the  governor  and  other  officers  of  the  territory  organized  under  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  and  yet  these  officers  were  by  the  same  act  to  be  appointed  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Is  it  probable  that  Congress 
would  have  made  special  provision  for  the  exercise  of  power  in  one  case,  if  they 
had  supposed  that  power  incident  to  the  share  the  President  took  in  the  appoint- 
ment ?  The  act,  it  seems  to  me,  clearly  indicates  that  Congress  regarded  legis- 
lation necessary  to  confer  the  power,  else  it  was  needless  to  have  legislated  at  all 
upon  the  subject. 

But  it  is  urged  that  the  second  section  of  the  War  Department  act  does  con- 
fer this  power,  absolutely.  I  say  not.  The  second  section  provides  for  the 
appointment,  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  an  inferior  officer,  to  be  called  tbe 
**'chief  clerk,"  who,  whenever  the  said  principal  officer  (the  Secretary)  shall  be 
removed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  other  case  of  vacancy, 
shall,  during  such  vacancy,  have  charge,  &c. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  df  expression  between  the  act  I  have  referred 
to  as  passed  upon  the  same  day,  and  this.  In  the  one,  the  absolute  power  of 
revoking  commissions  and  removing  is  conferred ;  in  the  other,  the  expres- 
sion, "  whenever  the  said  principal  officer  shall  be  removed  from  office  by 
the  President,"  &c.  Now,  sirs,  I  think  that  the  utmost  which  can  be  claimed 
from  this  grant,  is  recognition  of  a  qualified  and  limited  power  over  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  in  case  his  removal  shduld  become  necessary  at  a  time  when  by 
the  exercise  of  it  a  vacancy  would  be  made  at  a  time  when  the  Senate  could  not 
assist  in  filling  it.  Provision  had  to  be  made  for  this,  as  the  discussiona  at  the 
time  show,  and  I  think  the  language  means  nothing  more  than  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  to  exercise  the  same  and  no  more  power  than  would  be  conceded  to 
him  in  the  entire  absence  of  any  provision  on  the  subject.  This  law  did  not 
take  the  case  out  of  the  constitutional  limitation,  and  by  no  legal  interpretation 
can  it  be  held  to  do  so. 

When  the  bill  for  organizing  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  tinder 
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discussion,  the  original  draft  read  "  to  be  removed  bj  the  President."  Upon  this 
arose  all  the  discassion  which  is  chieflj  relied  upon  by  the  counsel  for  the 
respondent.  Whatever  may  or  may  not  be  proved  by  that  discussion,  one  thing 
is  observable,  namely — the  language  of  the  first  draft  was  materially  changed, 
and,  as  finally  adopted,  left  the  question  upon  inference  merely.  Instead  of 
declaring  that  this  officer  is  removable  by  the  President,  in  plain  and  unmistak- 
able phrase,  an  equivocal  expression  was  finally  adopted,  which  it  was  thought 
would  partially  meet  the  views  of  the  majority  and  yet  decide  nothing  abso- 
lutely. 

But  let  us  notice  for  a  moment  this  discussion  of  1789.  I  am  not  inclined  to 
underrate  the  value  of  that  debate,  but  as  forming  any  rule  or  guide  for  us  I 
cannot  give  it  great  importance.  The  leading  mkjd  which  controlled  the  removal 
party  was  that  of  Mr.  Madison,  and  he  it  is  known  argued  against  his  views 
expressed  before  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  Whether  he  began  to  have 
glimmering  hopes  of  the  presidency  himself  I  will  not  say,  but  it  certainly  detracts 
from  the  value  of  his  opinions  to  know  that  his  views  expressed  after  the  Consti- 
tution was  adopted  were  diflferent  from  those  entertained  when  he  was  urging  its 
adoption.  But,  as  I  understand  that  discussion,  the  argument  turned  largely 
upon  the  necessity  of  this  power  resting  somewhere  at  a  time  when  there  was  a 
pressing  emergency  fur  its  exercise. 

The  first  proposition  was  made  f)y  Mr.  Mad^'son,  that  there  be  established  an 
Executive  Department,  comprising  the  Departments  of  Foreign  Afiairs.of  the  War 
and  of  the  Treasury,  the  chief  officers  thereof  to  be  called  Secretaries;  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  and  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  "  to  be  removable  by  the  President."  This  resolution  was 
finally  made  the  basis  for  three  separate  bills,  couched  in  similar  language,  creat- 
ing the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  Depart- 
ment of  War.  The  bill  creating  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  first  taken 
up,  and  gave  rise  to  a  long  discussion.  This  bill  was  amended  by  inserting  in 
the  second  article  words  implying  the  right  of  the  President  to  remove  the  Sec- 
retary, and  was  subsequently  amended  by  striking  out  of  the  first  article  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  make  such  removals.  This  last  amendment  was 
carried  by  a  vote  of  31  ayes  to  19  nays,  and  the  bill,  as  amended,  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  29  to  22.  In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  earned  by  the  casting 
vote  of  the  Vice-President.    ' 

It  is  an  easily  understood  principle  that  where  two  or  more  unite  in  an  act 
they  may  delegate  the  authority  in  all  to  any  one  of  the  number,  and  this,  we 
may  say,  was  done  inferentially  by  the  vote  I  have  noticed.  But,  sirs,  the 
Senate  has  since  spoken  upon  this  very  subject  many  times,  as  I  shall  show, 
and  on  every  occasion  in  unmistakable  condemnation  of  the  principle  laid  down 
by  the  respondent. 

When  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  1826,  attempted  to  entangle  the  United  States 
in  an  alliance  with  the  new  republics  of  South  America,  and  to  establish  what 
was  popularly  termed  the  "  Panama  mission,''  this  encroachment  upon  legislative 
prerogative  was  sturdily  resisted  ;  the  Senate  insisting  upon  it^  rights  to  the 
utnaost,  even  to  contending  that  when  a  new  mission  is  created  it  creates  a  new 
office,  which  docs  not  come  under  the  class  of  vacancies,  and  therefore  the 
President  has  no  right  to  fill  it  by  a  temporary  appointment. 

Under  every  administratipn  since  the  days  of  Monroe,  we  observe  attempts 
by  the  Executive  to  monopolize  the  right  of  appointment,  but  in  every  instance 
these  encroachments  were  resisted,  the  Senate  successfully  asserting  its  joint 
authority  to  appoint  and  remove.  In  the  session  of  1825-*26,  warned  by  the 
attempted  exercise  of  this  assumed  power  by  Mr.  Adams  in  the  case  of  the 
Panama  mission,  a  select  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Senate^  charged  with 
an  inquiry  into  the  expediency  of  reducing  Executive  patronage ;  which  com- 
mittee reported  six  bills,  intended  to  control  and  regulate  different  branches  of 
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the  public  service  and  limit  some  exercises  of  Executive  power.    In  one  of  the 

six  bills,  to  secure  in  office  faithful  collectors  and  disbursers  of  the  revenue,  the 

President  was  required  to  report  to  Congress  the  causes  for  each  removal.    The 

section  of  the  bill  to  that  effect  reads : 

That  in  all  nominations  made  by  the  President  to  the  Senate,  to  fill  vacancies  occasioned 
by  an  exercise  of  the  President's  power  to  remove  from  office,  the  fact  of  the  removal  shall 
be  stated  to  the  Senate  ai  the  same  time  that  the  nomination  is  made,  with  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  which  such  officer  may  have  been  removed. 

Benton  says  this  was  intended  to  operate  as  a  restraint  upon  removals  without 
cause,  and  **  was  a  recognition  of  a  principle  essential  to  the  proper  exercise  of 
the  appointing  power,  and  entirely  consonant  with  Mr.  Jefferson's  idea  of  remov- 
als, but  never  admitted  by  any  administration,  nor  enforced  by  tiie  Senate  against 
any  one — always  waiting  the  legal  enactment.  The  opinion  of  nine  such  sena- 
.  tore  as  composed  the.  committee  who  proposed  to  legalize  this  principle,  all  of 
them  democratic,  and  most  of  them  aged  and  experienced,  should  stand  for  a 

Persuasive  reason  why  this  principle  should  be  legalized.**     (Benton's  Thirty 
'ears*  View,  vol.  1,  chap.  29.) 

During  Jackson*s  administration  this  power  of  removal  as  claimed  by  the 
accused  came  before  the  Senate  many  times,  and  never  but  to  receive  a  decidexl 
condemnation.  Upon  the  bi-eaking  up  of  Jackson's  first  cabinet,  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  nominated  to  the  Senate  as  minister  to  England.  His  confirmation 
was  opposed  for  several  reasons,  and  among  them  it  was  charged  that  he  intro- 
duced, as  Jackson's  Secretary  of  State,  a  system  of  proscription  or  removal  for 
opinion's  sake,  and  a  formal  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Holmes,  of  Maine,  to 
raise  a  committee,  with  power  to  sAid  for  persons  and  papers,  to  inquire  into 
the  charges  and  report  to  the  Senate.  But  this  looked  so  much  like  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  President  that  it  was  dropped.  The  same  reasons  for  the  rejection 
were  urged,  however.  Among  those  who  insisted  upon  the  rejection  for  the 
reason  1  have^  stated,  among  others,  were  Clay,  Webster,  Clayton,  Colonel 
Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  Governor  Moore,  of  Alabama,  and  not  least  on  the 
list  was  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio.  Van  Buren  was  rejected,  and  the  right  of 
the  Senate  and  the  truth  of  the  principle  I  now  insist  upon  was  vindicated. 

.During  Jackson's  second  term  the  question  came  up  before  the  Senate  in  a 
'  difierent  form.  The  offices  of  bank  directors  to  the  United  States  Bank  were 
about  to  be  vacated  by  Umitation  of  their  term.  .Jackson  desired  the  reappoint- 
ment of,  and  accordingly  nominated,  the  incumbents.  The  Senate,  for  their  own 
reasons,  rejected  the  nominees.  Jackson  then  attempted  to  coerce  the  Senate  ' 
into  the  appointment,  and  accordingly  seat  the  same  names  back,  intimating  in 
his  message  that  he  would  nominate  no  others.  The  nominations  went  to  a  com- 
mittee, who  reported  a  resolution  recommending  rejection,  which  was  immedi- 
ately adopted.  The  report  was  an  able  review  of  the  power  of  the  Senate*  and 
concludes  as  follows : 

« 

The  Senate  perceive,  with  regret,  an  intimation  in  the  message  that  the  President  may  no, 
see  fit  tasend  to  the  Senate  the  names  of  any  other  persons  to  he  directors  of  the  bank 
except  those  whose  nominations  have  been  already  rejected.  While  the  Senate  will  exercise 
its  own  rights  according  to  its  own  views  of  duty,  it  will  leave  to  the  other  officers  of  the 
government  to  decide  for  themselves  on  the  manner  thev  will  perform  their  duties.  The 
committee  know  no  reasons  why  these  offices  should  not  be  filled ;  or  why,  in  this  case,  no 
farther  nominations  should  be  made,  after  the  Senate  has  exercised  its  unquestionable  right 
of  rejecting  particular  persons  who  have  been  nominated,  any  more  than  in  other  cases.  The 
Senate  will  be  ready  at  all  times  to  receive  and  consider  any  such  nominations  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  present  to  it. 

The  Senate  had  condemned  the  assumption  of  the  President  in  presuming  to 
remove  for  opinion^s  sake,  and  here  we  have  a  condemnation  of  his  attempt  to 
perpetuate  in  office  his  own  favorites  against  the  wish  of  the  Senate. 

But  Jackson  persisted  in  putting  the  question  to  every  conceivable  test,  and 

removed  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Duane)  because  he  refused  to  do 

.  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  violation  of  the  law  and  his  duty  in  the  removal  of 
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the  public  deposits.  This  was  during  a  vacation  of  the  Senate.  The  late  Chief 
Justice  Taney  was  put  in  charge  of  the  department,  and  at  once  carried  out  the 
plans  of  Jackson.  Upon  the  assembling  of  Congress  Mr.  Clay  introduced  into 
the  Senate  two  resolutions  in  relation  to  the  matter.  The  first  one  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  by  dismissing  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  because  he  would  not,  contrary  to 
his  sense  of  his  own  duty,  remove  the  money  of  the  United  States  in  deposit  with  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  ana  its  branches,  in  conformity  with  the  President's  opinion,  and  by 
appointing  his  successor,  to .  effect  such  removal,  which  has  been  done,  the  President  has 
assumed  Uie  exercise  of  a  power  over  the  treasurv  of  the  United  States  not  granted  to  him 
by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  28  to  18. 

Jackson  held  the  nomination  of  Taney  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his 
pocket  until  the  last  week  of  the  session  of  Congress ;  but  it  was  rejected  as 
soon  absent  to  the  Senate.  An  acceptable  name  was  afterwards  presented,  and 
the  matter  ended. 

The  next  expression  of  the  Senate  upon  the  power  of  the  President  to  remove 
a  cabinet  minister  was  even  more  decided  in  its  condemnation  of  the  false  doc- 
trine derived  from  the  debate  of  1789.  I  refer,  sir,  to  the  passage  of  the  tenure- 
of  office  act  over  the  veto,  and  of  course  by  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress, on  March  2, 1867.  Both  Senate  and  House  here  united  in  this  expression ; 
and  in  this  they  spoke  for  every  representative  element  of  this  government 
and  for  the  whole  people. 

Need  I  add  to  this  chain  of  uniform  decision  the  last  vote  of  the  Senate  given 
on  the  21st  day  of  February,  within  twelve  hours  after  the  respondent  had  made 
the  attempt  to  remove  Mr.  Stantoit? 

It  is  plain  to  my  mind  that  those  who  voted  with  the  majority  in  1789 
were  not  understood  to  give  license  to  wholesale  and  causeless  removals 
by  the  President.  And  we  have  the  very  highest  evidence  of  this,  not  only  in 
the  decisions  of  the  Senate,  which  I  have  noticed,  but  in  the  uniform  practice  ot 
the  government  throughout  all  administrations.  I  do  not  find  that  the  first 
President  ever  exercised  the  power  of  removal^  but  if  he  did  so,  it  will  be  seen, 
I  venture  to  assert,  that  he  consulted  the  Senate  at  the  time  or  at  its  first  ses- 
sion. I  do  find,  however,  an  example  of  his  great  respect  for,  and  deference  to, 
that  body  which  the  Constitution  had  made  his  aid  in  making  appointments. 

Less  than  a  month  after  the  bill  had  passed  organizing  the  Department  ot 
Foreign  Affistirs,  he  sent  to  the  Senate  the  name  of  Benjamin  Fish  bourne,  as 
naval  officer-  at  the  port  of  Savannah.  The  Senate  rejected  the  nomination. 
The  President,  fearing  that  in  this  there  might  be  some  misconception  of  his 
motives,  sent  another  name,  but  gave  his  reasons  in  justification  for  nominating 
Colonel  Fishbourne. 

When  John  Adams  desired  to  displace  Mr.  Pickering,  his  Secretary  of  State, 
and  appoint  another,  he  notified  the  incumbent  that  he  would,  on  a  certain  day, 
cease  to  be  Secretary  of  State.  Meanwhile  the  Senate  being  in  session  he  sent 
in  the  nomination  of  John  Marshall,  who  was  confirmed,  and  thus  Mr.  Pickering 
was  removed,  not  by  the  Preside j)t  under  any  power  the  law  gave,  but  under 
the  Constitution  and  by  virtue  of  the  power  incident  to  the  appointing  power 
vesting  in  the  Senate  And  the  President.  This  is  a  very  striking  and  practical 
illustration  of  the  doctrine  then  supposed  to  be  the  true  one,  and  it  was  but  fol- 
lowing out  the  true  spirit  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  great  debate  of  1789. 

Jefferson,  the  President  who  initiated  the  practice  of  removals,  and  was  the 
first  to  confine  his  favors  to  his  own  party,  made  it  a  fundamental  principle  that 
removals  were  only  to  be  madejbr  cause.  March  7,  1807,  only  three  days 
after  his  induction  into  office,  he  writes  to  Mr.  Monroe  : 

Some  removals,  I  know,  must  be  made.  They  most  be  as  few  as  possible,  done  gradually, 
ind  bottomed  on  some  malyensation  or  inherent  disqualification. 
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On  the  23d  of  the  same  month  he  thus  writes  to  the  governor  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Giles : 

Good  men,  to  whom  there  is  no  objection  but  a  difference  of  political  opinion,  practiced 
only  80  far  as  the  right  of  a  private  citizen  will  justify,  are  not  proper  subjects  of  remoyaL 

Six  days  after  he  writes  to  Eldridge  Gerry,  afterwards  Vice-President : 

Mr.  Adams's  last  appointments,  when  he  knew  he  was  appointing  counsellors  and  aids  for 
me,  not  for  himself,  1  set  aside  as  fast  as  depends  on  me.  Officers  who  have  been  guilty  of 
^ss  abuse  of  office,  such  as  marshals  packing  juries,  &c.,  I  shall  now  remove,  as  my  pre- 
decessor ought  in  justice  to  have  done.  The  instances  will  be  few,  cind  governed  by  stiict 
rule,  and  not  party  passion.    The  right  of  opinion  shall  suffer  no  invasion  from  me« 

How,  sir,  did  Mr.  Jefferson  proceed  to  displace  incompetent  or  untrustworthy 
officers  ?  If  there  was  a  vacation  of  the  Senate  he  appointed  successors  and  ^ve 
notice  to  the  incumhent  of  his  action.  The  successor  then  hecame  th|  legal 
officer,  and  the  incumbent  was  removed  by  virtue  of  the  new  appointment 
working  a  revocation  of  the  old  commiesiou.  If  the  Senate  was  in  session  when 
this  transpired  he  sent  the  nominations  to  that  body,  and  their  concurrence  in 
the  new  appointment  worked  the  revocation.  If  the  Senate  was  not  in  session 
at  the  time  he  sent  the  nominations  to  that  body  at  its  next  meeting,  and  the 
confirmation  concluded  the  appointment,  its  action  being  an  order  or  approval 
nunc  pro  tunc.  And  this  has  been  true  of  every  administration  except  the 
present  one.  I  ask  counsel  for  the  respondent  to  show  a  single  removal  from 
office  by  any  President  that  was  ever  held  of  legal  force  that  was  not  at  the  time 
or  at  a  subsequent  datd  approved  by  the  Senate.  When  this  is  done  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  are  met,  and  when  it  is  not  done  b  )th  are 
violated.  Jefferson  did  not  create  vacancies.  '  In  making  new  appointments  he 
rewarded  his  friends,  and  for  cause  he  displaced  incompetent  men  by  appointing 
successors,  but  his  action  was  always  subject*  to  review  by  the  Senate.  The 
Supreme  Court  said  upon  this  point  in  ex  parte  Hennen :  "The  removal  takes 
place  in  virtue  of  the  new  appointment  by  mere  operation  of  law."  Not  the 
mere  nomination,  but  the  appointment. 

Mr.  Madison's  administration  will  be  searched  in  vain  to  find  an  instance  where 
he  ran  counter  to  the  will  of  the  Senate  in  this  matter  of  removals  and  appoint- 
ments. In  every  instance  where  changes  were  made  the  Senate  legalized  them 
if  they  were  appointments  coming  within  the  first  clause  of  the  second  section, 
article  second,  of  the  Constitution, 

I  do  not  find  that  any  occasion  arose  in  Mr.  Monroe's  administration  to  present 
the  question.  I  have  elsewhere  noticed  the  opinion  of  his  Attorney  General, 
William  Wirt,  upon  the  duties  of  the  President  in  relation  to  the  execution  of 
laws  which  by  their  terms  are  to  be  executed  by  officers  named  in  the  law.  This 
opinion  completely  overthrows  the  assumption  of  this  respondent. 

John  Quincy  Adams  succeeded  Mr.  Monroe.  There  was  no  occasion  for 
removals  for  political  causes  at  this  time.  There  was  no  revolution  of  parties. 
Mr.  Adams  had  occupied  the  first  place  in  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet  during  the  whole 
.  term  of  eight  years,  and  stood  in  concurrence  with  his  appointments.  It  was 
called  **  the  era  of  good  feeling."  It  will  be  found  that  he  made  no  change  in 
offices  filled  by  nomination  to  the  Senate  which  were  not  concurred  in  by  that 
body. 

When  Jackson  came  in  there  was  an  entire  political  revolution  in  the  country. 
He  formed  his  cabinet,  as  all  other  Presidents  had  done,  by  nomination  to  the 
Senate.  He  displaced  officials  by  nominating  successors  when  the  Senate  was 
in  session,  or  issuing  commissions  during  vacation,  which  stood  or  fell  as  the 
first  Senate  thereafter  decided.  We  have  already  seen  how  quickly  the  Senate 
brought  this  President  to  account  for  his  first  usurpation  in  the  matter  of  re- 
movals when  he  removed  Mr.  Duane  from  the  Treasury,  although  it  was  done 
during  vacation. 
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Van  Baren  succeeded  Jackson,  and  nowhere  can  I  find  that  he  violated  the 
general  practice  of  filling  appointments  and  making  removals. 

Harrison's  administration  presents  another  instance  of  a  complete  revolution 
in  party  power.  President  Harrison  in  no  instance  ran  counter  to  the  Senate 
or  made  removals  or  appointments  which  were  without  the  Senate's  concurrence. 
Mr.  Tvler,  who  succeeaed  him  but  a  month  aft-er  his  inauguration,  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  history  of  Jackson's  attempted  usurpation  that  he  made  this 
very  subject  the  occasion  for  remark  in  his  maugural  message.     He  said : 

In  view  of  the  fact,  well  avouched  in  history,  that  the  tendencv  of  all  human  institutions 
is  to  concentrate  power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man,  and  that  their  ultimate  downfall  has 
proceeded  from  this  cause,  I  deem  it  to  be  of  the  moflt  essential  importance  that  a  complete 
separation  should  take  place  between  the  sword  and  the  purse.  No  matter  where  or  bow 
the  public  moneys  shall  be  deposited,  so  long  as  the  President  can  exert  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing and  removing  at  his  pleasure  the  agents  selected  for  their  custody,  the  Commander-in 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy  is,  in  fact,  the  Treasurer.  A  permanent  and  radical  change  should 
therefore  be  decreed.  The  patronage  incidental  to  the  presidential  office,  already  great,  is 
constantly  increasing.  Sucn  increase  is  destined  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  our  popu- 
lation, until,  without  a  figure  of  speech,  an  army  of  office-holders  may  be  spread  over  the 
land.  The  unrestrained  power  exerted  by  a  selfishly  ambitions  man,  iu  order  either  to  per- 
petuate his  authority  or  to  hand  it  over  to  some  favorite  as  his  successor,  may  load  to  the 
employment  of  all  the  means  within  his  control  to  accomplish  his  object.*  The  fight  to 
remove  from  office,  while  subjected  to  no  just  restraint,  is  inevitably  destined  to  produce  a 
spirit  of  crouching  servility  with  the  official  corps,  which,  in  order  to*  uphold  the  hand  which 
feeds  them,  would  lead  to  direct  and  active  interference  with  elections,  both  State  and  federal, 
thereby  subjecting  the  course  of  State  legislationHo  the  dictation  of  the  chief  executive  officer 
and  making  the  will  of  that  officer  absolute  and  supreme. 

When  subsequently  he  found  himself  at  variance  with  his  cabinet,  instead  of 
removing  them  ne  caused  scandalous  things  to  be  written  and  published  of  them 
in  public  newspapers,  and  revealed  the  cabinet  consultations,  which  were  pub- 
Ibned  in  the  same  way,  thus  making  the  position  of  the  cabinet  so  unpleagaut 
that  they  resigned.  What  I  now  state  is  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Swing's  letter  of 
ref>ignation.    (Benton's  Thirty-year  View,  p.  353.) 

I  will  not  pursue  the  history  of  removals  and  appointments  in  subsequent 
administrations,  but  I  assert  that  there  will  not  be  found  in  the  practice  pur- 
sued in  any  of  them  the  slightest  warrant  for  overriding  the  Senate  isither  in 
appointments  or  removals  without  authority  of  law. 

It  is  well  understood  that  immediately  upon  the  inauguration  of  a  President 
the  Senate  is  called  together  in  extra  session  and  at  once  go  into  executive  ses- 
sion to  consider  any  new  appointments  to  be  made.  Cabinet  chauges  are  then 
made  and  submitted  If  the  I^resident  could  remove  and  appoint  without  them 
such  proceeding  would  be  useless.  Indeed,  the  President,  having  in  mind  the 
selection  of  a  cabinet  he  had  reason  to  believe  would  be*rejected  by  the  Senate, 
would  accomplish  his  purpose  by  withholding  all  nominations  until  the  Senate 
adjourned,  and  thus  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  the  Constitution  in  requiring 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

Much  weight  has  been  attached  to  the  judicial  decisions  upon  the  power  of 
removal.  A  close  scrutiny  of  these  will  show  that  they  do  not  decide  the 
question  here  discussed. 

The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  ex  parte  Hennen  establishes  this  simple 
proposition  and  no  other,  viz:  The  power  of  removal,  in  the  absence  of  all 
constitutional  or  statutory  regulation,  is  incident  to  the  power  of  appointment. 
Hennen  was  appointed  clerk  of  a  court  in  Louisiana.  The  law  creating  the 
court  gave  the  judge  the  power  to  appoint  the  clerk,  but  was  silent  as  to  how 
he  might  be  removed.  The  judge  removed  Hennen.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  held,  on  apped,  that  the  power  of  removal  was  incident  to 
the  power  of  appointment,  and  sustained  the  Judge  of  the  court  accordingly. 
The  court,  in  remarking  upon  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  under  discussion, 
remark: 

No  one  denied  the  power  of  the  President  and  Senate,  jointly,  to  remove  where  the  tenure 
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of  the  office  was  Dot  fixed  by  the  Constitution ;  which  was  a  full  recognition  of  the  prind- 
pie  that  the  power  of  removal  was  incident  to  the  power  of  appointment 

Any  lawyer  will  see  that  this  is  all  the  court  was  called  mpon  to  say,  and  in 
going  beyond  this  to  discuss  what  had  been  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  first 
Congress  was  mere  dictum^  and  is  not  to  be  considered  as  judicial  interpretation. 
It  is  no  new  thing  for  courts  to  go  outside  of  the  case  before  them,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  is  not  an  exception.  There  is  not,  Mr.  President,  as  no  one 
knows  better  than  yourself,  a  single  decision  recorded  in  the  Supreme  Court 
reports,  where  the  power  of  the  President  to  remove  from  office  in  violation  of 
the  expressed  wish  of  the  Senate  was  drawn  in  question.  Trace  the  history 
of  all  removals  by  the  President  down  to  the  present  time,  and  there  will  be 
found  no  instance  where  a  removal  has  been  made  to  which  the  Senate  has  not 
made  the  act  its  own,  expressly  or  impliedly,  by  confirming  the  successor  to  the 
office  made  vacant  by  removal,  and  this,  sir,  takes  all  decided  cases  out  of  this 
discussion. 

What  we  claim  is  that  the  Senate  must  either  be  first  consulted  in  the  removal, 
or  it  must  subsequently  to  the  removal  assent  thereto. 

In  Marbury  vs,  Maaisou,  (1  Cranch.)  the  power  of  the  President  to  remove 
was  not  directly  made  a  question.  Marbury  was  nominated  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  a  law  which  fixed  the  tenure  of  his 
office  at  four  years.  The  Senate  had  concurred  in  the  nomination,  and  the 
commission  was  signed  by  the  President  but  not  yet  delivered.  Mr.  Madison,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  refused  to  deliver  it,  and  a  mandamus  was  sued  out  to  com- 
pel him  to  do  so.  The  court  decided  that  a  mandamus  could  not  lie  against  the 
head  of  an  executive  department.  Upon  the  right  of  Marbury  to  his  commission, 
however,  the  court  said : 

Some  point  of  time  must  be  taken  when  the  power  of  the  Execntire  over  an  officer,  n»t 
removable  at  his  will,  must  cease.  That  point  of  time  must  be  when  the  constitutional 
power  of  appointment  has  been  exercised.  And  this  power  lias  been  exercised  when  the  last 
act,  requirea  from  the  person  possessing  the  power  has  been  performed. 

By  the  act  of  1789,  creating  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affiurs,  it  was 
made  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  that  department  to  affix  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  ell  commissions  signed  by  the  President.  Upon  the  point 
as  to  whether  the  President  could  arrest  the  commission  here  the  court  said  : 

This  is  not  a  proceeding  which  may  be  varied  if  the  judgment  of  the  Executire  shall  sug- 
gest one  more  eligible ;  hut  is  a  precise  course,  accurtUdy  marked  out  bv  law,  and  is  to  bi» 
strictltf  pursued.  It  is  the  duty  ot  the  Secretary  of  State  to  conform  to  the  law,  and  in  this 
he  is  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  bound  to  ol>e7  the  laws.  He  acts  under  the  authority 
of  the  law,  and  not  by  the  instructions  of  the  President. 

If  that  case  bears  upon  this,  it  goes  only  to  show  that  the  'President  cannot 
interfere  with  the  due  progress  of  the  law,  under  the  assumption  that  he  is 
Chief  Executive,  and  therefore  possessed  of  power  to  control  all  executive 
offices. 

If  there  are  any  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  directly  in  point  they  have 
escaped  me.  I  assume  there  axe  none,  for  the  respondent  states  that  he  was 
governed  in  his  action  mainly  to  make  a  case  for  the  courts,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  judicial  decision.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history  have  we  a  direct  issue 
between  the  two  appointing  powers.  For  the  first  time  have  we  a  case 
where  the  Senate,  refusing  to  concur  in  a  removal,  the  President  ignores  that 
body  and  defies  its  expressed  will,  and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of  a  positive  enact- 
ment. 

Sirs,  I  contend  that  the  Department  of  War  to-day,  of  which  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  is  Secretary,  is  not  the  Department  of  War  of  which  Henry  Knox  was 
Secretary  under  George  Washington.  I  have  shown  that  by  the  act  of  1789 
the  law  simply  created  the  department,  but  assigned  no  duties  to  it  except  such 
as  might  suggest  themselves  as  necessary  to  the  President. 

The  department  remained  thus,  without  any  duties  imposed  upon  it  by  law, 
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and  without  any  legislation  recognizing  its  importance  or  its  distinctiveness,  until 
May  8,  1798.  Meanwhile,  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  navy  had  been  taken 
from  the  War  Department  and  conferred  on  a  separate  department ;  Congress 
had  given  the  power  to  make  contracts  for  war  and  navy  materials  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

By  the  act  of  July  16,  1798,  it  was  provided  that  all  contracts  and  all  pur- 
chases for  the  military  service  should  be  made  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War.  The  law  also  made  it  the  duty  of  the  public  purveyor,  who  was  an 
important  officer  and  responsible  for  large  sums  of  money,  to  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War.  The  change  here  may  seem  unimportant,  but  it  marks  the 
beginning  of  that  emancipation  of  the  War  Department  from  the  manacles  of 
executive  control,  which  is  now  by  law  made  so  complete. 

The  subsequent  laws  organizing  the  pay  department,  the  quartermaster  and 
commissary  departments,  the  engineer  and  ordnance  corps,  all  recognize  the 
Secretary  of  War  as  in  many  respects  the  chief  and  sole  executive  officer  for 
the  discharge  of  specific  duties,  with  which  the  President  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do. 

Still  later,  in  1812,  when  an  army  was  raised  to  meet  the  apprehended  war 
with  Great  Britain,  greater  powers  were  conferred  on  the  Secretary  of  War. 
In  the  Indian  wars,  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  especially  in  the  late  war 
against  rebellion,  Congress  seemed  to  have  treated  the  Secretary  of  War  as  the 
only  executive  officer  with  whom  they  had  anything  to  do,  so  far  as  that 
Department  was  concerned,  and  the  legislation  does  not  in  many  instances 
recognize  the  existence  of  a  chief  executive — so  great  and  powerful  an  engine 
of  government  had  the  War  Department  become.  Resolutions  of  inqiiiry  for 
information  in  relation  to  military  affairs  were  all  directed  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  he  made  answer  to  Congress  himself,  without  consultation  with  the 
President.  The  entire  and.  immense  system  of  purchase  and  supplies  for  the 
army,  the  organization  and  equipment  of  troops,  the  moving  of  troops  and  mil- 
itary supplies,  the  sequestration  of  the  enemy's  property,  the  entire  internal  man- 
agement of  army  affairs,  the  payment  ana  disbursement  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually,  the  adjustment  of  numberless  claims  against  the  government,  are  all 
by  law  imposed  upon  the  Secretary  of  War.  Indeed,  the  War  Department 
has,  by  virtue  of  laws  passed  since  1789,  been  completely  changed,  and  instead 
of  being  a  mere  appendage  to  the  Executive  office,  with  an  amanuensis  in 
it  to  write  what  the  President  might  dictate,  it  is  now,  next  to  the  Treasury,  the 
most  powerful  und  important  department  of  the  government. 

Take  up  the  statute- oooks  and  compare  the  laws  as  they  now  stand,  and  as 
they  stood  when  Congress  spoke  thd  department  into  existence  by  four  short  sec- 
tions in  the  act  of  1789.  You  will  find  that  there  is  scarcely  a  vestige  of 
the  act  of  1789  left  in  force.  That  made  the  Department  of  War  a  part  of  the 
Executive  office,  with  its  whole  control  in  the  President.  The  laws  now 
place  the  specific  duties  of  that  vast  department  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary, 
and  hold  him  alone  responsible.  The  very  necessities  of  our  national  growth 
have  wrought  this  change,  and  the  people  have  come  to  hold  the  President  no 
longer  responsible,  as  they  once  did,  for  the  conduct  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments. Any  one  who,  during  the  late  war,  had  occasion  to  appeal  from  Mr. 
Stanton's  decision  in  matters  appertaining  to  his  legal  functions,  knows  that 
what  I  state  was  recognized  by  the  President  as  true. 

This,  too,ha8  been  recognized  by  judicial  decision.  The  President  has  no 
right  to  perform  executive  acts  by  law  given  to  his  Secretaries.  He  had  this 
right  in  1789,  because  the  law  made  them  the  Q;cecutors  of  his  will,  merely. 

Can  the  President  make  a  contract  for  the  supply  of  the  army  or  navy,  which 
the  courts  would  hold  binding?  Can  he  give  legal  effect  to  an  act  which  the 
law  requires  a  particular  officer  of  the  government  to  do  ?  Can  he  step  into  the 
War,  Treasury,  or  Navy  Departments  and  sign  official  papers  which  the  Sec- 
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« 

retaries  sign,  and  make  bis  acta  legal  ?  If  he  is  the  chief  and  only  controlling 
executive,  why  has  not  he  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  taking  the  War  Department 
reins  into  his  own  hands  until  the  Senate  shall  confirm  his  nominees  ? 

There  can  be  no  other  safe  view  to  take  of  this  question — any  other  leads  to 
despotism.  In  speaking  of  the  executive  departments  during,  the  great  dis- 
cussion upon  President  tJack  son's  removal  of  bis  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Clay  said : 

We  have  established  and  designated  offices,  and  appointed  officers  in  each  of  these  respect- 
ive departments  to  execute  the  duties  respectively  allotted  to  them.  The  President,  it  is  true, 
presides  over  the  vv-hole.  Specific  duties  are  often  assigned  by  particular  laws  to  him  alone, 
or  to  other  officers  under  his  superintendence.  His  parental  eye  is  presumed  to  survey  the 
whole  extent  of  the  system  in  all  its  movements  ;  but  has  he  power  to  come  into  Congress 
and  say  such  laws  only  shall  you  nass ;  to  go  into  the  conrts  and  prescribe  the  decisions  they 
may  pronounce,  or  even  to  enter  toe  offices  of  administration,  and  where  duties  are  specially 
connded  to  those  officers,  to  substitute  his  will  to  their  duty  7  Or  has  he  a  ri?ht,  when  those 
functionaries,  deliberating  upon  their  own  solemn  obligations  to  the  people,  have  moved  for- 
ward in  their  assigned  spheres,  to  arrest  their  lawiul  progress  because  they  have  dardd  to  act 
contrary  to  his  nleasure  7  No,  sir.  No,  sir.  His  is  a  high  and  glorious  station,  but  it  is  one  of 
observation  ana  superintendence.  It  is  to  see  that  obstructions  in  the  forward  movement  of 
government,  unlawfully  interposed,  shall  be  abated  by  legitimate  and  competent  means. 

Will  gentlemen  consider  for  a  moment  the  tremendous  consequences  of  the 
doctrine  claimed  by  this  respondent  ?  If,  sirs,  this  Senate  concede  the  power 
arrogated  to  the  President,  he  is  henceforward  the  government.  Even  Congress 
is  powerless  to  arrest  bis  despotic  rule. 

Suppose  he  desired  to  force  upon  the  country  a  certain  policy,  and  chose  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ,with  his  immense  power,  for  his  instrument.  That  officer 
might  decline  to  execute  the  President's  will,  and  claim  that  the  law  conferred 
upon  him  alone  certain  specific  duties  which  be  could  not  conscientiously  abandon 
to  the  dictates  of  the  President.  The  remedy  is  at  band,  and  the  official  guillotine 
commences  its  work.  An  obsequious  tool  of  the  Executive  is  placed  at  the  bead 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Senate  and  the  people  are  tied  hand  and  foot.  He 
may  remove  at  any  time.  He  may  withhold  the  name  of  the  appointee  till  the 
very  dose  of  an  intervening  Senate,  and  should  the  Senate  reject,  he  may 
reappoint  the  same  person,  or  another  equally  subservient.  Indeed,  sir,  if  the 
abBolute  power  claimed  is  conceded,  he  may  so  arrange  the  appointment  as  to 
avoid  submitting  it  at  all  to  the  Senate.  Can  it  be  possible  that  a  power  so  tre- 
mendous in  its  consequences  was  ever  intended  ? 

If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  no  right  by  legislative  enactment 
to  fix  the  tenure  to  certain  offices,  and  exercise  their  joint  authority  in  appoint- 
ments as  well  as  removals  from  office,  what  restriction  is  there  on  the  President's 
power  ? 

If  he  can  control  the  Treasury  by  this  ingenious,  not  to  say  despotic,  means, 
does  his  power  end  there  ?  He  may  remove  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
General' in-chief,  if  they  dare  dispute  his  policy.  He  thus  possesses  himself  of 
the  purse  of  the  nation,  and  next  its  army.  Let  me  ask  the  learned  counsel, 
if  they  be  correct  in  claiming  the  inherent  right  of  removal  in  the  President, 
where  is  the  authority  that  makes  Sherman's,  Sheridan's  or  Farragut's  commis- 
sions more  than  blank  parchment  before  the  imperial  throne  at  the  White 
House  ?  Under  what  authority  can  the  Secretaries  of  the  Navy,  of  State, 
Department  of  Interior,  Postmaster  General,  and  the  thousands  of  officers  of 
the  several  executive  branches  of  government,  scattered  all  over  the  land, 
shield  themselves  from  the  withering  and  corrupting  touch  of  the  Executive  waud, 
when  be  chooses  to  command  their  removal  ? 

If  the  President  can  do  these  things  with  impunity,  let  me  ask  if  we  have 
not  that  state  of  government  forewarned  by  Mr.  Seward's  question,  Will  you 
have  Andrew  Johnson  President  or  King  ? 

We  bear  much  said  about  the  so-called  cabinet  council  of  the  President.  The 
beads  of  executive  departments  have  become  cabinet  ministers,  who  hover  around 
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their  chief  as  aids  to  a  general  of  the  army,  and  the  argtiment  is  used  that  you 
might  with  the  same  propriety  force  an  obnoxious  aid  upon  a  general,  as  an 
obnoxious  cabinet  minister  upon  the  President.  Sirs,  what  is  the  origin  of  cabinet 
coQUcils,  and  whence  comes  the  appellation  cabinet  minister  ?  I  do  not  find  them 
anywhere  in  the  law  which  organized  the  several  departments.  Let  us  not  be 
deceived  by  names.  I  know  of  no  authority  for  convening  cabinet  conclaves 
Bemi-weekly,  and  I  fear,  these  councils  are  cabals  in  which  the  public  weal 
is  mnch  less  discussed  than  tiie  party  weal. 

Tell  me  why  the  Postmaster  General  need  be  called  to  consult  as  to  how  the 
Navy  Department  should  be  administered ;  and  what  necessary  connection  is 
there  between  the  duties  of  the  Attorney  General  as  prescribed  by  law,  and 
those  appertaining  to  the  War  Department  ?  Sirs,  the  so-called  cabinet  councils 
are  misleading  us,  and  so  far  has  this  independent  and  self-constituted  board  of 
government  directors  counselled  the  accused  that  he  sets  up  the  difiference  exist- 
ing between  him  and  the  Secretary  of  War  as  working  their  loss  of  the  latter's 
counsel  in  this  cabal,  and  from  this  he  excuses  his  attempt  to  remove  him.  You 
are  asked  to  give  legal  existence  to  this  cabinet,  and  say  the  Secretary  of  War 
has  duties  to  perform  there,  failing  in  which  he  must  leave  his  department. 
This  cabinet  appendage  to  our  executive  government  is  an  innovation,  and 
should  not  be  legalized. 

The  Constitution  says  the  President  "may  require  the  opinion,  in  Writing,  of 
the  principal  officers  of  each  of  the  executive  departments  upon  any  subject 
relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  J* 

But,  sirs,  it  nowhere  authorizes  him  to  consolidate  the  heads  of  these  depart- 
ments into  a  cabal  to  discuss  party  politics,  and  devise  ways  to  perpetuate  their 
tenure  by  securing  the  re-election  of  their  chief.  There  is  danger  in  our 
forgetting  that  the  law-making  power  of  this  government  has  imposed  duties 
and  obligations  upon  these  heads  of  departments  which  they  cannot  delegate  to 
the  President,  much  less  the  cabinet,  and  which  neither  the  President  nor  the 
cabinet  can  arrogate  to  themselves. 

In  this  portion  of  the  defence  set  up,  I  do  not  find  that  any  breach  of 
duty  is  charged  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  has  been 
derelict  in  anything  enjoined  upon  him  by  law.  No,  sirs ;  he  has  ceased  to  be 
an  agreeable  companion  to  the  President's  cabinet  tea-parties,  and  he  must  be 
decapitated.  Under  all  this  lies  much  of  that  evil  growing  out  of  the  power 
arrogated  to  the  President.  #  Here  is  the  seed  of  executive  consolidation,  of  which  - 
the  fisithers  had  such  dread.  These  secret  meetings  tend  to  destroy  that  inde- 
pendence of  administration  which  the  law  contemplates.  Napoleon  used  to  say 
that  couilcils  of  war  never  fought  battles.  I  think,  sirs,  I  may  say  that  cabinet 
councils  do  not  always  execute  laws. 

I  come  now  to  notice  the  second  branch  of  the  offence  involved  in  the  first 
charge,  viz : 

Had  the  President  j»owbr  to  remove  the  Secretary  op  War  in  vio- 
lation OP  THE  TBNURE-OP-OPPICB  ACT? 

The  first  section  of  this  act  reads  as  follows : 

Tbot  every  person  holding^  any  civil  office  to  which  he  has  been  appointed  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  every  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  to  any 
such  office,  and  shall  become  dalj  qualified  to  act  therein.  Is  and  shall  be  entitled  to  hold 
snch  office  until  a  successor  shall  have  been  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  duly  qualified ;  ana  that  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasury, 
of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  tne  Interior,  the  Postmaster  General  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
end,  shall  hold  their  offices  respectively  for  and  during  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom 
they  may  have  been  appointed,  and  for  one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  removal  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  nrged  hy  the  accused,  in  order  to  evade  the  necessary  consequences 
attending  a  violation  of  this  act,  first,  that  it  is  unconstitutional,  and,  Becoud, 
that  it  does  not  reach  Mr.  Stanton's  case. 
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The  first  of  these  points  goes  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact  any  law  on 
the  subject  of  tenure  of  office,  while  the  second  is  a  legal  quibble  upon  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law,  which  the  respondent  knows  better  than  any  one  else  is  a 
plain  violation  of  the  spirit  and  intent,  not  to  say  letter  of  the  act.  Let  us  con- 
sider briefly  these  two  points. 

First:  Is  the  trnure  act  constitutional? 

It  would  seem  idle  to  discuss  a  question  which,  so  far  as  this  Senate  is  con- 
cerned, is  res  adjudicata.  I  am  surprised,  sirs,  to  find  counsel  of  such  eminence 
as  those  pleading  for  the  accused  coming  before  a  court  and  rearguing  with  pre- 
tentious hopes  of  reversing  a  decision  deliberately  made  by  over  two-thirds  of 
this  body.  Would  they  thus  presume  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  ?  One  of  the  counsel  once  sat  upon  that  bench.  Would  he  have  toler- 
ated an  argument  upon  a  decision  of  that  court  which  had  been  rendered  after 
repeated  examinations  by  the  most  learned  of  the  country,  exhausting  every 
phase  of  argument  on  both  sides,  and  which  decision  was  finally  concurred  in 
by  two-thirds  of  the  court  ? 

But  the  question  is  before  the  Senate  again ;  has  been  elaborately  argued,  and 
courtesy  to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  if  no  other  reason  offers,  would  seem 
to  require  for  it  a  passing  notice. 

I  do  not  observe  in  the  remarks  of  counsel  any  argument  different  from  that 
given  in  the  message  vetoing  the  act  of  March  2, 1867.  This  did  not  prevail  before 
the  Senate  then,  aud  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  now.  We  are  told  there  that  the 
question  arose  and  was  settled  in  the  discussion  of  1789  when  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  Foreign  Department  were  created.  I  think  the  question  presented 
then  is  much  misapprenended.  It  was  not  whether  Congress  had  the  power  to 
legislate  upon  the  subject  It  was  whether  they  ought  to  confer  the  power  of 
removal  on  the  President.  If  the  power  inheres  in  the  President  the  act  then 
passed  was  wholly  gratuitous  and  unnecessary.  To  my  mind  the  persistent 
determination  with  which  the  majority  (and  a  small  one  it  was)  insisted  upon 
putting  into  those  acts  of  1789  a  clause  impliedly  giving  the  power  of  removal 
to  the  President,  is  the  highest  proof  of  their  belief  in  the  power  of  Congress 
to  legislate  upon  the  subject,  and  that  without  legislatiou  the  President  would 
not  possess  the  authority  to  remove.  If  Congress  was  competent  to  grant  the 
power  to  the  President  are  they  not  equally  competent  to  withhold  it  ? 

The  only  officers  of  the  government  whose  tenure  is  fixed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion are  the  President  and  Vice-President  and  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  establish.  (Articles  2  and  3.) 
The  President  and  Vice-President  hold  for  four  years,  but  Congress  may^  remove 
them  by  impeachment.  The  judges  hold  "during  good  behavior,"  but  who  can 
decide  the  good  or  bad  behavior  of  judges  except  Congress  ?  Congress  can  not 
abridge  the  tenure  of  the  office,  but  they  can  abridge  Jibe  officer's  tenure  by 
impeaching  him. 

This,  sirs,  is  the  only  limitation  upon  Congress  anywhere  to  be  found  in  the 
Constitution  upon  the  subject  of  controlling  official  tenure. 

The  Constitution  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  tenure.  I  hold,  therefore,  that 
the  whole  power  is  vested  in  Congress  to  provide,  whenever  and  however  they 
choose,  both  for  appointment  to  and  removal  from  office.  •  There  is  not  an  officer 
mentioned  in  the  second  clause  of  the  second  article  oVer  whom  Congress  has 
not  control  in  such  manner. as  they  may  by  law  provide,  except  in  the  cases 
mentioned. 

Congress  is  perfectly  competent  to  fix  any  tenure  it  deems  best  to  ambassadors, 
ministers,  consuls,  or  any  other  offices  than  those  whose  term  of  office  is  fixed 
by  the  Constitution.  The  section  of  the  Constitution  to  which  I  have  alluded 
only  provides  for  the  manner  of  appointment ;  it  does  not  restrain  Congress  from 
giving  a  tenure  to  the  offices  which  it  establishes,  and  to  impose  such  restraint 
by  implication  is  wholly  unwarrantable.    Nothing  but  the  method  of  appoint- 
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ment  is  attempted  to  be  controlled.  Suppose  Congress  should  determine  that 
the  efficiency  of  our  diplomatic  system  is  greatly  impaired  by  the  frequent  and 
causeless  changes  made  among  ministers,  ambassadors,  or  consuls,  and  that  the 
practice  of  putting  spies  upon  them,  and  crediting  such  mythical  men  as 
McCracken,  and  recalling  ministers  upon  their  statements,  should  be  stopped — 
could  no  law  be  passed  fixing  their  tenure,  requiring  the  President  to  advise 
with  the  Senate  before  recalling  the  minister,  leaving  as  unrepresented  abroad, 
except  where  he  did  so  for  good  cause  ? 

The  object  of  the  Constitution  was  to  provide  the  means  of  filling  offices 
which  Congress  might  establish.  No  intention  was  expressed  to  control  abso- 
lutely the  tenure  of  the  office,  or  prohibit  Congress  from  prescribing  means  of 
removal. 

If  Congress  cannot  do  more  than  make  the  office  and  prescribe  the  duties 
incumbent  upon  the  person  filling  it,  in  the  matter  of  those  officers  referred  to 
in  the  first  part  of  section  second,  article  second,  how  can  Congress  do  more,  in 
the  creating  qf  inferior  officers,  spoken  of  in  the  last  part  of  the  section  ?  It 
says,  '^Congress  ipay  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  think 
jH'oper  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments." Suppose  Congress  create  a  board  of  examiners  to  examine  into  the 
national  banks,  and  give  the  President  the  power  to  appoint  them.  Congress 
has  then  exhausted  all  the  directly  conferred  power  given  them  by  the  letter  of 
the  Constitution,  and  they  are  powerless  to  fix  the  tenure  here  if  they  are  in  the 
other  cases.  The  argument  urged  is  that  the  power  to  remove  is  incident  to 
the  power  to  appoint.  The  President  by  law  appoints,  and  therefore  he  alone 
can  terminate  the  officer's  tenure.  Congress,  by  giving  the  President  the  power 
to  appoint,  is  estopped  from  fixing  the  tenure,  so  as  to  control  the  President's 
removing  prerogative.  But,  sirs,  we  know  this  is  not  true.  The  country  is 
filled  with  officers,  civil  and  military,  some  of  them  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent alone,  others  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  yet 
Congress,  in  these  cases,  has  never  been  held  to  be  powerless  to  hx  the  tenure. 

Wherein  is  the  difference  between  the  Constitution  saying  the  President  and 
Senate  may  appoint  certain  officers  created  by  law,  or  the  Constitution  saying 
Congress  may  provide  means  of  filling  certain  offices?  The  will  of  the  people 
is  expressed  in  the  same  manner  through  the  Constitution,  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  in  one  case,  and  Indirectly  to  the  President,  to  courts  of  law, 
or  heads  of  departments  in  the  other  case,  but  in  neither  case  do  they  say 
through  the  Constitution,  directly  or  impliedly,  that  Congress,  who  create  the 
office,  shall  not  adjust  its  tenure.  The  reason  for  giving  the  appointment  of 
inferior  officers  into  other  hands  than  the  Senate  and  President  was  to  provide 
for  speedy  execution  of  the  law,  and  for  early  action  in  filling  the  offices. 
Inferior  officers  were  of  less  importance ;  they  were  numerous  ;  vacancies  were 
constantly  occurring,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  relieving  the  Senate  and  Pres- 
ident from  acting  jointly.  But  the  reason  for  giving  Congress  power  to  control 
the  tenure  of  inferior  offices  applies  with  much  greater  weight  in  the  case  of 
higher  officers,  whose  wanton  and  capricious  removal  may  lead  to  infinitely  more 
dangerous  consequences. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  there  can  be  nothing  left  of  the  argument  againsf  the 
constitutionality  of  the  tenure  act.  In  Marbury  vs.  Madison,  the  case  of  an 
officer  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate  is  presented,  where  the  law  also 
fixed  the  tenure  of  the  office  at  five  years.     In  this  case  the  court  said  : 

If  the  officer  be  removable  at  the  tcUl  of  the  President^  then  a  new  appointment  may  foe 
immediately  made,  and  the  rights  of  the  officer  terminated ;  if  the  officer  is  by  law 
not  removafole  at  the  will  of  the  Fresidentf  the  rights  the  officer  has  acquired  are  pro- 
tected by  the  law,  and  are  not  resumable  by  the  President.  They  cannot  bd  extioguished 
by  the  £zecative. 

This  would  be  bad  law  if  Congress  were  powerless  to  fix  a  tenure,  and  it  is 
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no  answer  to  say  Congress  may  &x  the  number  of  years  the  officer  is  to  serve, 
for  if  the  term  of  years  can  be  fixed,  so  can  the  manner  of  his  removals. 

If  Congress  can  pass  one  step  beyond  the  power  to  create  the  office  and  pro- 
vide for  filling  it,  then  they  can  regulate  the  tenure  in  any  and  all  particulars. 
The  question  cannot  turn  upon  who  are  or  who  are  not  inferior  officers,  for  here 
we  would  be  left  in  a  maze  and  labyrinth,  and  the  President  could  shield  him- 
self behind  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  The  Constitution  does  not  pretend  to  define 
who  are  or  who  are  not  inferior  officers,  and  the  fact  that  this  is  left  undefined 
shows  that  the  matter  of  controlling  the  tenure,  by  congressional  enactment,  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  was  not  the  question  the  framers  had  in  min^*  It 
was  much  discussed  in  1789  as  to  whether  the  heads  of  departments  are  inferior 
cheers,  and  the  result  of  the  discussion  is  doubtful,  and  really  settled  nothing."^ 
But  whether  they  are  or  are  not  does  not  afiect  the  question  in  hand.  Because 
this  appointment  is  to  be  by  both  Senate  and  President  does  not  settle  it,  else 
every  petty  postmaster  and  collector  in  the  country  must  be  held  to  rank  with 
ambassadors,  ministers,  and  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  What  rule  deter- 
mines whether  the  General-in- chief  and* all  subordinate  military  officers  are  or 
are  not  inferior  officers  ?  There  is  none*  The  army  is  a  creature  of  law,  and 
Congress  has  always  regulated  it  as  it  chose.  Some  of  its  officers  were  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  War  Department ;  some  minor  ones  even  appointed  by 
the  Secretary.  Others  were  nominated  to  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  officers  of  the  anmy  are  not  regarded  as  inferior  officeiB, 
yet  Congress  has  regulated  the  whole  army  system,  imposing  restraints  upon 
the  President  in  many  ways  with  regard  to  it.  The  question  came  up  in  Mr. 
Monroe's  administration,  and  was  discussed  in  his  message  of  April  12,  1822. 
(1  Ex.  Journal,  286.)  The  Senate  disagreed  with  Mr.  Monroe,  and  held  that 
Congress  had  the  right  to  fix  the  rule  as  to  promotions  and  appointments  as  well 
as  to  reductions  in  the  army,  and  that  this  right  had,  to  that  time,  never  been 
disputed  by  any  President.  It  is  true  this  was  claimed  under  the  general 
power  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
army,  but  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  confers  no  more  executive  control  on 
Congress  in  respect  to  the  army  than  does  the  clause  which  provides  Riat  Con- 
gress shall  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads  over  the  manner  of  appointing 
2>ostma8ters. 

Story  says :  (Sec.  1537,) 

As  far  as  Congress  possesses  the  power  to  regulate  and  delegate  the  appointment  of  infe- 
rior officers,  so  far  they  may  prescribe  the  term  of  office,  the  manner  in  which  and  the  per- 
sons by  whom  the  removal  as  well  as  the  appointment  to  office  may  be  made. 

But,  as  we  have  seen  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  on  this  subject  does  not 
define  who  are  inferior  officers,  and  does  not  separate  them  from  other  officers 
with  any  view  to  give  Congress  greater  control  over  their  tenure  than  in  o^er 
cases,  we  are  brought  back  again  to  my  position,  that  there  is  no  restraint  upon 
Congress  to  regulate  the  tenure  in  the  one  case  more  than  the  other. 

The  officers  of  the  army  then  coming  within  the  class  titled  superior,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  inferior,  they  are  to  be  placed  beside  and  are  to  rank  with 
an^bassadors,  ministers,  cabinet  officers,  &c.,  and  if  Congress  is  competent  to 
control  ^0  tenure  of  the  one,  it  is  of  the  other.  Unfortunately  for  the  consist- 
ency of  the  respondent's  special  plea  he  is  on  the  record  against  himself. 

By  the  act  of  July  13,  1866,  section  five,  it  is  provided  that — 

No  officer  in  the  military  or  naval  service  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  dismissed  from  ser- 
vice except  upon,  and  in  pursuance  of,  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial  to  that  effect  or  in 
commutation  therefor. 

Here  U  a  direct  inroad  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  President,  as  now  set  up, 
and  admits  the  whole  principle  here  contended  for.     Where  were  the  vigilant 

•1  Lloyd's  Debates,  480  to  600,  Sargeant  on  Constitution,  ch.  29,  (ch.  31.)  2  Lloyd's 
Debates,  1  to  12. 
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advisers  of  the  President  when  he  approved  the  bill  and  made  it  law  ?  Was 
there  no  geuius  of  executive  prerogatives  near  to  whisper  "  Veto  V  Was  the 
facile  logic  of  thfe  law  officer  of  the  President  reserving  itself  for  this  occasion  1 
But  this  principle  of  recognizing  the  right  or  power  of  Congress  to  legislate 
as  to  how  an  officer  is  to  be  displaced  had  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
the  act  of  February  25, 1863,  creating  the  office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
It  provides  as  follows  : 

He  Bhall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of 
two  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

This  is  not  a  power  recently  claimed  by  Congress.  I  have  shown  in  another 
part  of  the  argument  that  many  unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  at  different 
periods  of  our  national  history  to  pass  laws  similar  to  the  present  tenure  act, 
and  they  were  supported  by  members  of  all  shades  of  politics.  The  constitu- 
tionality of  such  laws  was  not  questioned,  but  the  bills  always  failed  from 
executive  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  Congress.  Mr.  Benton  was  an  earnest 
advocate  of  a  tenure  act  limiting  executive  control  over  appointments  and 
removals. 

Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster  have  left  upon  the  records  of  the  Senate  argu- 
ments not  only  showing  the  constitutionality  of  such  laws,  but  giving  the  most 
weighty  reasons  for  passing  them  upon  the  grounds  of  public  policy  and  safety. 

In  1835  a  lengthy  discussion  occurred  upon  an  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Clay  to  a  pending  bill  which  embraced  every  principle  of  the  present  tenure  act. 
I  will  be  pardoned  for  giving  a  condensed  statement  of  the  view  taken  at 
that  time  by  three  senators  who  participated  in  the  discussion,  as  giving  briefly 
the  whole  argument  upon  this  question.  Mr.  Clay  supported  his  position  by 
the  following  arguments,  among  others  : 

It  is  legislative  authority  which  creates  thn  office,  defines  its  duties,  and  may  prescribe  its 
duration.  I  speak,  of  coarse,  of  offices  not  created  by  the  Constitntion,  but  the  law. 
The  office  coming  into  existence  by  the  will  of  Congress,  the  same  will  may  provide  how 
mud  in  what  manner  the  office  and  officer  shall  cease  to  exist  It  may  direct  the  conditions 
am  which  he  shall  hold  the  office,  and  when  and  bow  he  shall  be  dismissed.  Suppose  the 
Constitntion  bad  omitted  to  prescribe  the  tenure  of  the  judicial  oath,  could  not  Congress 
do  it  7 

But  the  Constitntion  has  not  fixed  the  tenare  of  any  subordinate  officers,  and  therefore 
Congress  may  supply  the  omission.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  contend  that,  although 
Congress,  in  pursuance  of  the  public  good,  brings  the  office  and  the  officer  into  being,  and 
AStfigns  their  purposes,  yet  the  President  has  a  control  over  the  officer  which  Congress  can- 
not reach  and  regulate.  *  *  The  precedent  of  1789  was  established  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
reeentatives  agaiust  the  opinion  of  a  large  and  able  minority,  and  in  the  Senate  by  the  cast- 
ing vote  of  the  Vice-President,  John  Adams.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  debate  which  it 
occasioned  without  being  impressed  with  the  conviction  tkat  the  inst  confidence  reposed  in 
the  father  of  his  country,  then  at  the  head  of  the  government,  had  great,  if  not  decisive, 
influence  in  establishing  it.  It  has  never,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  admin- 
istration, been  submitted  to  the  process  of  review.  *  *  *  No  one  can  carefully  examine 
the  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1789  without  being  struck  with  the  superiority 
of  the  argument  on  the  side  of  the  minority,  and  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  that  of  the 
majority. 

Daniel  Webster  agreed  with  Mr.  Clay  in  his  position  in  the  following  lan- 
guage, nsed  by  him  on  the  occasion  : 

I  think,  tb^t  sir,  that  the  power  of  appointment  naturally  and  necessarily  includes  the 
power  of  renioval,  where  no  limitation  is  expressed,  nor  any  tenure  but  that  at  will  declared. 
Xlie  power  of  appointment  being  conferred  on  the  President  and  Senate,  I  think  the  power 
of  removal  went  along  with  it,  and  should  have  been  regarded  as  a  part  of  it,  and  exercised 
by  the  same  hands.  I  think  the  legislature  possesses  the  power  of  regulating  the  condition, 
duration,  qualification,  and  tenure  of  office  in  all  cases  where  the  Constitutiuu  has  made  no 
express  provision  on  the  subject.  I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  it  is  competent  for  Con- 
g^ress  to  decide  b^  law,  as  one  qualification  of  the  tenure  of  office,  that  the  incumbent  shall 
remain  in  place  till  the  President  shall  remove  him,  for  reasons  to  be  stated  to  the  Senate. 
And  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  qualification,  mild  and  gentle  as  it  is,  will  have  some  efiect  in 
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arrestiug  the  evils  which  beset  the  progress  of  the  goyemment,  and  seriously  threaten  its 
future  prosperity. 

This  view  was  sustained  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio  : 

Mr.  Ewing  spoke  at  length  upon  the  question  of  removals,  maintaining  that  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  confer  on  the  President  alone  the  power  of  removal ;  that  it  is  a  matter  of  leg- 
islative provision,  subject  to  be  vested,  modified,  changed,  or  taken  away  at  their  will ;  and 
if  it  is  not  regulated  at  all  by  law,  it  rests  in  the  President,  in  cocjunction  with  the  Senate, 
as  part  of  the  appointing  power. 

The  respondent  cannot,  I  think,  find  support  in  any  precedent  or  decision,  or 
by  any  right  construction  of  the  Constitution.  What,  then,  becomes  of  his  reli- 
ance upon  these  in  defence  of  his  wilful  violations  of  the  act  ?  He  stands  con- 
victed by  his  own  confession.  Did  he  make  a  mistake  in  his  research,  and  did 
he  innocently  misinterpret  the  Constitution  ?  These  mistakes  and  these  inno- 
cent misinterpretations  are  too  serious  to  be  thus  condoned.  To  admit  them  as 
a  good  defence  would  emasculate  every  criminal  law  in  the  land,  and  leave  all 
public  officers  free  to  misinterpret  statutes  with  impunity,  and,  no  matter  what 
the  consequences,  they  could  shield  themselves  from  punishment.  Mr.  Johnson's 
pretended  prototype,  Jackson,  did  not  so  understand  the  law*  When  the  Senate 
passed  the  resolution  declaring  his  removal  of  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy* 
Mr.  Duane,  a  usurpation,  Jackson  regarded  it  as  equivalent  to  impeachment.  la 
his  protest  to  the  Senate  he  said : 

That  the  resolution  does  not  expressly  allege  that  the  assumption  of  power  and  authority 
which  it  condemns  was  intentional  and  corrupt,  is  no  answer  to  the  preceding  view  of  its 
character  and  effect.  The  act  thus  condomnea  necassarily  implies  volition  and  design  in  the 
individual  to  whom  it  is  imputed,  and  being  unlawful  in  its  character  the  legal  conclusion 
is,  that  it  was  prompted  by  improper  motives,  and  committed  with  an  unlawful  intent.  The 
charge  is  not  of  a  mistake  in  the  exercise  of  supposed  powers,  but  of  the  assumption  of  powers 
not  conferred  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  but  in  derogation  of  both,  and  nothing  is  sug- 
gested to  excuse  or  palliate  the  turpitude  of  the  act  In  the  absence  of  any  such  excuse  or 
palliation  there  is  room  only  for  one  inference,  and  that  is,  that  the  intent  was  unlawfiil  and 
corrupt. 

I  cannot  believe  the  respondent  relies  upon  this  plea  of  innocent  intent  as 
amounting  even  to  a  shadow  of  defence.  He  not  only  took  the  risk  of  con- 
struing the  Constitution  upon  a  question  not  settled  by  any  judicial  decision, 
but  he  did  it  in  direct  defiance  oi  the  solemn  judgment  of  this  Senate;  and  he 
to-day  defies  this  judgment  by  denouncing  the  tenure  act  as  unconstitutional. 
But  the  accused  pays  even  if  the  tenure  act  be  held  constitutional,  still  he  is 
guiltless,  because  it  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton ;  and  this  brings 
me  to  inquire — 

Second.  Does  the  tenure  act  apply  to  the  present  Secretary  op 
War] 

It  is  a  new  method  of  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  a  law,  plain  upon  its  face, 
by  resorting  to  legislative  discussions,  and  giving  in  evidence  opinions  of  per- 
sons affected  by  the  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  well  known  the  act  waa 
intended  to  prevent  the  very  thing  Mr.  Johnson  attempted  in  the  matter  of  Mr. 
Stanton's  removal,  I  think  thfs  manner  of  defence  will  not  avail  before  this 
Senate.  The  law^  must  govern  in  its  natural  and  plain  intendment,  and  will  not 
be  frittered  away  by  extraneous  interpretation.  The  President  in  his  veto  mes- 
sage admits  substantially  this  construction. 

The  proviso  does  not  change  the  general  provisions  of  the  act  except  by 
giving  a  more  definite  limit  to  the  term  of  office,  but  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
act  puts  the  whole  question  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Senate  according  to  the 
general  intention  of  the  act,  and  provides  that  even  the  Secretaries  are  **  oubject 
to  removal  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 

The  act  first  provides  that  all  persons  holding  civil  offices  at  the  date  of  its 
passage  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall  only 
be  removed  in  the  same  manner.  This  applies  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  pro- 
viso merely  gives  a  tenure  running  with  tue  term  of  the  President  and  one  month 
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themafter,  subject  to  removal  bj  tb«  ftdvice  and  eoaaent  of  the  Senate.  The 
law  clearly  givee  Mr.  Staoton  a  right  to  the  office  irom  tlie  4th  of  March,  1865, 
till  one  month  after  the  4Ui  of  March,  1869,  and  he  can  only  he  disturbed  in 
tliat  tenure  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Tet,  alth^iugh  Mr.  Stanton  was  appointed  by  Hr.  Lincoln  in  his  first  term, 
when  there  was  no  tenure  to  the  office  fixed  by  law,  and  continued  by  Hr. 
Ltoeohi  in  his  second  tenn,  it  ia  a^ued  that  his  term  expired  one  month  aiW 
the  passage  of  the  tenure-of- office  act,  March  3,  1867,  for  the  reason  that  Hr. 
Ijncola's  term  eSpired  at  his  death.  Hiis  is  false  reasoning;  the  Gonstitntioa 
files  the  term  of  the  Pi-eaideut  at  four  years,  and  by  law  the  commeucement 
of  hJB  term  is  the  4th  of  March.  Will  it  he  said  that  when  Mr.  Johnson  is  deposed 
by  ■  verdict  of  the  Senate  that  the  officer  who  will  succeed  him,  will  serve  for 
fonr  years?  Certainly  not.  Why?  Because  he  will  have  no  presidential  term, 
and  will  be  merely  serving  out  a  part  of  the  nnekpired  term  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
will  go  oat  ofoffice  4th  of  March,  1869,  at  the  time  Mr.  Lincoln  would  have  retired 
by  expiration  of  his  term,  bad  he  lived.  / 

'   I  epve  section  10  of  the  act  uf  March   1,  1792,  which  settles  the  question 
wbetner  the  term  ceases  with  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  President,  which 
so  elenrly  decides  the  matter  and  settles  H  that  no  argument  is  ncceesaiy  further  ■ 
on  the  subject: 

Section   10.  And  be  it  Jarthtr  manti.  That  whenevei  the  offices  of  Freaithnt  or  Y^ 
Pienideni  il)*ll  botb  become  vaoaot,  the  SecreUrj  of  Stbte  ihall  forthwith  cuiae  a  noUfiaa- 
tioii  thereof  to  ba  made  to  the  executive  of  eTer;  State,  and  ahall  also  cann  the  lame  lo  be 
published  itt  Ht  least  one  of  the  newspapers  priul«d  in  emrb  State,  vpnatjiag  that  alectors  of 
the  PmaJdent  of  the  Unltsd  States  shall  be  appointed  or  chosea  io  the  several  States  witUu 
Ihirtj-four  dnf  ■  preceding-  the  first  Wediies day  la  December  then  aczt  ensaing:  Pnwidid, 
There  shall  be  ibe  space  of  two  oioiilhs  batweea  the  date  of  sudi  notlficatioD  aad  the  said 
fiiat  WedneadHT  in  December,  but  if  there  shall  not  be  tbe   space  oF  two  months  hetween 
the  date  of  sucli  noiiScation  and  the  first  Wednesday  in  December,  and  if  '     '         '       "  ' 
the  PreBident  and  Vice-President  last  in  office  wore  elected  shall  not  eipir 
of  Marcli  Beit  ensuing,  then  the  Secrelary  of  State  shall  specify  in  the  ni 
eteeiors  shall  be  appointed  or  chosen  within  thlity-fonr  days  preceding  thi 
ia  December  in  the  year  next  ensuing,  within  which  time  the  electoiB  sfa 
appointed  or  chosen,  and  the  electora  shall  meet  and  Rive  their  rotes  on  I 
neaday  in  Derembrr,  and  the  procoediogs  and  duties  of  the  said  electors  a 
pursuant  to  the  directions  prescribed  in  tliis  act.         •        ■        •        > 

This  law  settles  certainly  the  qtiestion,  if  any  doubt  existed  before,  that  the 
term  does  not  expire  on  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  President,  but  continaei 
as  his  t«rm  the  four  years. 

Bat  I  will  not  argue  this  question  at  more  length.  If  the  judgment 
of  men,  deliberately  expressed,  can  ever  he  relied  upon,  I  think  it  safe  tD 
assBme  that  this  Senate  will  not  reverse  its  judgment  so  recently  expresseit 
upon  the  constitnLionality  and  meaning  of  the  tenure  act.  The  only  queetioa 
then  which  remains  is  simply  this  :  Has  the  accused  violated  that  act  ]  No 
one  knows  better  than  this  accused  the  history  of,  and  the  purpose  to  be  secnre^ 
by,  that  act.  It  was  ably  and  exhaostively  discussed  on  both  sides,  in  all 
aspects.  In  the  debates  of  Congress  it  was  subsequently  r^iewed  and  closely 
aoalyced  in  a  veto  message  of  the  respondent.  No  portion  of  that  act  escaped 
his  remark,  and  no  piaet^i:al  application  which  has  been  made  of  it  since  did  he 
foil  lo  anticipate.  He  knew  before  he  attempted  its  violation  that  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  Congress  assembled  had 
tet  their  seal  of  disapprobation  upon  the  reasons  given  in  the  veto  messi^, 
and  had  enacted  the  law  hy  more  than  the  constitutional  number  of  votes 
required.  Nayt  more  j  be  was  repeatedly  warned,  by  Investigations  made  look- 
ing towards  just  such  a  proceeding  as  is  now  being  witnessed  in  this  court,  that 
the  people  had  instructed  their  representatives  to  tolerate  no  violation  of  the 
laws  coostitatioually  roacted.  What  then  is  the  violation  here  charged  np<Hi 
An  respondent,  and  what  are  the  proofs  to  sustain  it  ?  Upon  the  21st  day  of 
4  1  P— Vol.  ii 
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Febrnmry,  1868,  the  respondent  sent  the  fSoQowing  official  order  to  Edwin  H. 
Stanton,  Secretary  of  War : 

EXBCUnVE  llAVSIOH,  WASmVOTOV,  D.  C, 

Februarjf  21,  1868. 

8iR :  By  Tirtne  of  tbe  power  and  aaihority  vested  in  me  as  President  by  the  CoosUtution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  yon  are  hereby  remored  from  office  as  Secretary  for  the 
Department  of  War,  and  your  fnnctlons  as  snch  will  terminate  npon  the  receipt  of  this  eom- 
iannication. 

Yon  will  transfer  to  Brevet  Major  General  Lorenao  ThooMS,  Adjutant  General  of  the 
army,  who  has  tbis  day  been  authorissed  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  td 
interim^  all  records,  booRs,  papers,  and  other  property  now  in  jour  custody  and  charge. 
Beepectfnlly  yoors, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Hon.  EDwm  M.  Stamtov,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Upon  tbe  saroe  day  he  sent  to  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant  General  of  tlie 
army,  the  following  order : 

EzECunvK  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C, 

February  21,  1868. 
Sir:  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day  removed  from  the  office  as  Seeretaiy 
for  the  Department  of  War,  you  are  hereby  authorised  and  empowered  to  act  as  Seoetaiy 
of  War  ad  interim,  and  will  immediately  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaintng 
to  that  office. 

Mr.  Stanton  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  yon  all  the  records,  books,  papers,  and 
ether  public  property  now  in  his  custody  and  charge. 
Respectrally  vonrs, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
Brevet  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas, 

Adjutant  Qmural  United  8iat»s  Armf,  Wa$kimgtm,  D.  C. 

Every  person  holding  any  civil  office,  to  which  he  has  been  appointed  bv  and  vrith  the 
advice  and  consent  of  Die  Senate,  *  *  *  is  and  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  such  office 
until  a  successor  shall  have  been  in  like  manner  appointed  and  duly  qualified. 

This  plain  and  not  to  be  misnnderetood  provision  of  the  law  is  violated. 
The  order  for  removal  was  made  absolute  and  without  condition,  llie  Presi- 
dent ignored  all  '*  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,"  and  planted  himself  npon 
his  o?fn  opinion  as  to  his  inherent  power  to  act  outside  of  the  law  and  in  viola- 
tion of  it ;  and  his  answer  so  confesses.  The  proofs  of  his  guilt  are  therefore 
placed  beyond  dispute.  What,  sirs,  says  the  law  with  regard  to  the  crime 
involved  in  such  conduct  t  The  sixth  section  of  the  same  act  declares  that 
"  every  removal  *  ♦  *  made  *  ♦  ♦  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act    *     *     ^    18  hereby  declared  to  be  a  high  misdemeanor." 

Upon  these  facts,  and  in  the  face  of  this  law,  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  the 
charge  is  ^ly  sustained  ?  Need  we  pursue  the  question  of  intent,  when  by 
the  terms  of  the  law  the  mere  act  of  removal,  in  violation  of  it,  is  declared  a 
**  high  misdemeanor  V*  But,  sirs,  we  do  not  shrink  ^m  an  examination  into 
the  motives  which  actuated  this  accused.  The  history  of  his  public  acts  since 
the  passage  of  this  law  is  crowded  with  evidences  of  his  guilty  intent  To- 
day, with  the  fear  of  that  law  before  his  eves,  he  conforms  strictly  to  its  require- 
ments ;  to-morrow  he  openly  defies  it  ana  declares  his  pnrpose  not  to  be  gov- 
erned by  it ;  and,  with'  the  strangest  inconsistency  and  inaecision  of  character, 
he  wavers  between  the  plainest  duty  pointed  out  by  law  and  the  rashest  oon- 
tempt'Of  all  law.  We  have  shown  by  the  testimony  that,  under  his  instruc- 
tions, the  chiefs  of  the  departments  changed  the  forms  of  officii  bonds  of  com- 
missions and  letters  of  appointment  to  adapt  them  to  the  requirements  of  this 
law.  We  have  seen  that  within  five  months  after  its  passage,  he  suspended 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  notified  the  several  executive  departments  that  he 
had  done  so  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  We  have  seen  that  hundreds  of 
commissions,  to  fill  various  offices,  were  issued  under  his  sign  manual,  distinctly 
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Tecognisiiig  the  pteviftofiB  of  this  act.    Tet,  in  defianoe  of  the  law  and  in  dis- 
regard of  his  own  repeated  recognition  of  it,  he  asks  thif  Senate  to  hold  him . 
gailUess.    Do  the  annals  of  criminal  trials  anjwhere  present  so  monstrous  an 
abaordity  t 

But  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  removal  are  themselves  proof  pos- 
itive of  a  criminal  purpose.  Upon  the  twelfth  of  August,  1 867,  the  President 
anapended  the  Secretarj  of  War  ani  appointed  General  Grant  the  ad  imterim 
Seereitaj.  This  suspension  purported  to  he  in  conformity  to  the  law,  and  was 
acquiesced  in.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  second  section  of  the  **  tenure  act/' 
this  removal  was  reported  to  the  Senate  within  twenty  days  after  its  next  meet- 
ing. The  reasons  assigned  by  the  President  were  duly  considered  by  the  Senate, 
and  the  following  resolution  communicated  to  the  President  as  their  decision : 

In  Executive  Session,  Senate  op  the  UNirED  States, 

January  13,  1868. 

RtBoived,  That,  having  considered  the  evidence  and  reasons  riven  hj  the  President  in  his 
report  of  the  13th  of  December,  1867,  for  the  suspension  from  the  office  of  Secretaiy  of  War 
ox  Edwin  Bf.  Stanton,  the  Senate  do  not  concur  in  inch  suspension. 

Attested : 

The  law  says  in  such  case,  "  but  if  the  Senate  shall  refuse  to  concur  in  such 
suspension,  such  officer  so  suspended  shall  resume  the  functions  of  his\  offioe, 
ana  the  powers  of  the  person  so  performing  its  duties  shall  cease."    The 
Secretary  ad  interim  vacated  the  office  accordingly,  and  the  suspended  Sec- 
retary  resumed  his  duties.     I  will  not  stop  now  to  speak  of  the  unmanly  and 
disgraceful  attempt  made  by  the  President  and  his  cabinet  cabal  to  trick  the 
General- in-chief  into  a  violation  of  the  law  and  to  foroe  upon  Mr.  Stanton  the 
alternative  of  submitting  to  an  indirect  removal  from  office  under  cover  of  his 
suspension,  or  resorting  to  legal  proceedings  through  the  courts,  which  could  not 
possibly  have  ended  durihg  the  present  administration.  •  The  history  of  all 
criminals  illustrates  a  constant  struggle  between  crime*  and  cowardice — the 
desire  to  commit  the  crime  and  the  tear  of  the  consequences  that  may  follow. 
The  criminal  intent  to  disregard  the  law  was  never  more  manifest  in  the  mind  of 
the  accused  than  at  this  time ;  but  his  dread  of  punishment  deterred  him  from 
the  overt  act.     The  answer  of  the  respondent  and  the  proofs  spread  upon  the 
record  show  that  from  the  13th  of  January  to  the  21st  of  February  he  was 
scheming  and  devising  means  to  thwart  the  vote  of  this  Senate  and  to  dispossess 
the  Secretary  of  War  in  disregard  of  the  law,  and  yet  to  evade,  if  possibha,  the 
punishment  consequent  upon  its  violation.     The  law  told  him  if  he  should 
remove  the  Secretary  he  roust  do  so  **  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.','     He  knew  by  the  previous  vote  of  that  body  that  no  such  "  advice 
and  coenent "  would  be  given.     He,  therefore,  not  only  admonished  by  tKe 
Senate  but  directed  by  the  law,  usurped  a  power  nowhere  given,  and  issued  his 
mandate  accordingly.     With  what  effrontery  then  comes  in  the  plea  that  his 
only  motive  was  to  innocently  assert  his  prerogatives  t     Was  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  be  made  a  mere  plaything  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  ?    Was  the 
machinery  of  that  vast  department  to  halt  and  its  chief  officer  to  subject  him- 
sdf  to  a  trial  for  neglect  of  duty,  while  Mr.  Johnson  would  amuse  himself  with 
preparing  a  case  for  the  courts  ?     Did  he  not  know  that  the  law  enjoined  duties 
upon  the  Secretary  which  he  could  not  lay  aside  1     Gould  he  have  for  a  moment 
supposed  that  that  officer  would  tamely  submit  to  an  order  for  removal  in  which 
he  had  every  reason  to  believe  the  Senate  would  not  concur  ?     No,  sir;  he  com- 
mhended  fally  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  offence  he  was  then  committing. 
He  saw  then,  as  plainly  as  he  sees  now,  what  would  be  the  legal  consequences 
of  his  act,  and.  only  hoped  to  shield  himself  behind  that  forbearance  wbich  he 
had  mistaken  for  cowardice  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
But,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  this  inquiry  ie  relieved  of  all  doubts ;  the 
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question  is  re*  adjudieata,  and  I  have  simpljto  read  the  decision  rendered  npoa 
the  same  day  this  high-handed  attempt  at  usorpation  was  made : 

In  Executive  Session,  Senate  op  the  United  States, 

February  21,  186a 

Whereas  the  Senate  baye  received  and  considered  the  commnnication  of  the  President 
stating  that  he  had  removed  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Seeietary  of  War,  and  had  designated  the 
Adjutant  General  of  the  anny  to  act  as  Secretwrv  of  War  md  imierim :  Therefore, 

jResolved  by  the  Senate  qf  the  United  States^  Tnat,  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
Uuited  States,  the  President  has  no  power  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War  and  to  designate 
any  other  officer  to  perform  the  duties  of  that  office  ad  interim, 

• 

REMARKS   UPON   ARTICLB   SECOND. 

Let  UB  pass  to  notice  briefly  article  second.  'The  respondent  is  here  charged 
with  violating  the  tenure-of-K)ffice  act  in  the  appointment  of  Lorenzo  Thomas  as 
Secretary  of  War  on  the  2 let  day  of  February,  1868,  there  being  no  vacancy 
in  said  ofSce.     The  letter  of  appointment  is  as  follows : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C, 

FehruarTf  21,  1868. 

Sm :  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  heen  this  day  removed  from  the  office  as  Secretary 
for  the  Department  of  War,  you  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary 
of  War  ad  interim^  and  will  immediately  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining 
to  that  office. 

Mr.  Stanton  has  been  instnicted  to  transfer  to  you  all  the  records,  books,  piH[>ers,  and  o^her 
public  property  now  in- his  custody  and  charge. 
Respectfully  yours, 

ANDREW  J0HN80X. 

Brevet  Major  Gfeneral  Lorenzo  Tbobias, 

Adjmiant  Qenerai  V,  8,  Army,  fFaekimgtmtt  D.  C. 

This  appointment  was  made  simultaneously  with  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton ; 
it  was  made  with  the  full  knowledge  that  no  vacancy  existed,  and  that  the 
Senate  had  so  decided  ;.  it  was  made  in  defiance  of  all  those  repeated  warnings 
to  which  I  have  alluded — that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would  regard 
the  act  as  an  open  violation  of  law ;  it  was  made  with  every  reasonable  appre- 
hension on  his  part  that  it  would  lead  almost  inevitably  to  his  impeachment. 
Indeed,  in  this  act>  as  well  as  others  now  laid  to  his  charge,  he  seems  not  only 
to  have  defied,  but  to  have  courted  impeachment. 

The  law  told  him  here,  as  plainly  as  it  told  him  in  the  matter  of  removal, 
that  his  act  was  denounced  as  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office.  It  told  him  more. 
It  said  to  the  person  who  would  accept  such  appointment  and  attempt  to  die* 
charge  duties  under  it,  would  thereby  himself  commit  a  high  misdemeanor  in 
office.  This  respondent  was  therefore  guilty  of  the  double  crime  of  himself 
violating  the  law  and  inducing  others  to  join  him  in  the  criminal  act.  Section 
six  of  the  tenure  act  says : 

Every  removal,  appointment,  or  employment  made,  had,  or  received,  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  and  the  making,  signing,  sealing,  countersigning,  or  issuing  of  any 
commission  or  letter  of  authority  for  or  in  respect  to  any  such  appointment  or  employment, 
shall  be  deemed  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  high  misdemeanors. 

What  defence  is  made  for  the  palpable  violation  of  the  law  now  shown  t 
The  respondent  goes  back  to  the  act  of  February  13,  1795,  and  rests  his  case 
vpon  that  law,  which  provides  as  follows,  (p.  415,  1  Statutes  at  Large :) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amenea  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  in  case  of  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  <^ 
the  Treasury,  or  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  War,  or  of  ^ny  officer  of  either  of 
the  said  departments  whose  appointment  is  not  in  the  head  thereof,  whereby  they  cannot 
perform  the  duties  of  their  said  respective  offices,  it  shall  be  lawftil  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  case  he  shall  think  it  necessary,  to  authorize  any  person  or  persons,  at  his 
discretion,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  said  respective  offices  until  a  successor  be  appointecl 
or  such  vacancy  be  filled :  Provided,  That  no  one  vacancy  shall  be  supplied,  in  manner 
aforesaid,  for  a  longer  term  than  six  months. 
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Bntbythereiy  iermn  of  ike  ftctof  1795,  this  respmident  ean  there  fiod  no  de- 
fence; that  law  says,  **inc(ue  of  vacancy  in  the  f^e  of  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
meMofWoTy  wherebj  he  caonot  perform  the  duties  of  said  office,  it  shall  be  law 
fill  for  the  President  to  authorize  any  person  to  perform  its  duties/'  We  see,  then, 
there  muH  he  a  vacancy  m  the  office,  or  a  disability  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
ta  act,  before  the  President  can  make  soch  an  appointment.  There  was  neither  a 
vacancy  nor  a  disability  existing  at  the  time  Lorenzo  Thomas  was  appouited. 
This  respondent,  then,  has  not  only  riolated  the  tenure  act,  but  he  has  violated 
the  very  law  woAex  which  he  olaims  immunity.  Nothing  can  be  plainer,  and 
nothiBg  exhibits  more  strl^ngly  the  utter  hoUoWness  of  his  defence. 

ARTICLE   THIRD. 

The  next  and  third  article  charges  the  President  with  a  violation  of  the  Gon- 
sdtntion  of^e  United  States  in  the  appointment  of  Lorenzo  Thomas  as  Secre- 
taiy  of  War  while  the  Senate  was  in  session,  no  vacancy  having  occurred  dar- 
ing the  recess  of  the  Senate,  and  no  vacancy  existing  at  the  time.  The  facts 
alleged  are  not  centroverted ;  the  question  presented  to  the  Senate  under  this 
article  involves  the  proper  construction  of  our  fundamental  law.  I  have  pre- 
viously addressed  myself  to  the  Senate  upon  this  subject,  and  will  not  again 
e&ter  upon  it. 

The  line  of  inquiry  is  very  simple.  If  this  accused  has  violated  a  law  con- 
stitutionally enacted,  then  has  he  violated  the  Constitution  itself.  He  has 
sworn  to  support  the  Constitution,  and  by  that  oath  he  is  enjoined  to  "  take  care 
^t  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed.''  He  cannot  support  the  Constitution 
and  defy-  the  laws  enacted  pursuant  to  it,  any  more  than  he  can  execute  the  laws 
£dthfully  and  violate  the  Constitution.  The  duties  are  blended,  and  he  cannot 
violate  one  without  violating  the  4>ther.  If  he  be  guilty  under  either  the  furst 
^  second  article,  he  is  guilty  of  the  offence  charged  in  die  third. 

ARTICLES  POUKTH,  FIFTH,  SIXTH,  AND  SEVENTH. 

The  four  succeeding  charges  allege  c<Hkspiracy  between  the  respondent  and 
Lorenzo  Thomas,  and  others  unknown : 

First.  By  force,  intimidation  and  threats  unlawfully  to  hinder  Edwin  H.  Stan- 
ton, then  Secretary  of  War,  ^m  holding  said  office,  contrary  to  the  provisions 
«f  an  act  to  prevent  and  punish  certain  conspiracies,  approved  July  31,  1861. 

Second.  To  -prevent  and  hinder  the  execution  of  an  act  regulating  the  tenure 
of  certain  civil  offices,  passed  March  2,  1867,  by  attempting  unlawfully  to  pre- 
vent £dwin  M.  Stanton,  thai  Secretary  of  War,  from  holding  said  office. 

Third.  By  force  to  seize,  take,  and  possess  the  property  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Department  of  War,  then  and  there  in  the  custody  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  War,  contrary  to  an  act  to  define  and  punish 
eertain  conspiracies,  approved  July  31,  1861. 

Fourth.  To  seize,  take,  and  possess  the  property  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Dmurtment  of  War,  and  in  custody  of  said  Stanton,  with  intent  to  disregard  and 
violate  an  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,  passed  March  2, 1867. 

That  part  of  the  conspiracy  act  which  defines  the  offences  here  charged  is  as 
&II0WS : 

That  if  two  or  more  persons,  within  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  shall  con- 
spire together  *  *  *  to  oppose  by  force  the  aothority  of  the  govemmeot  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  force  to  prevent,  hinder,  or  delay  the  execution  of  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
or  by  force  to  seize,  take,  or  possess  any  property  of  the  United  States  against  the  will  or 
eoDtoaiy  to  the  aathority  of  tfaie  United  States,  or  by  force  or  intimidation  or  threat  to  prevent 
any  peison  firom  acc^ting  or  heading  any  office,  qr  trust,  or  place  of  con*&dence  under  the 
United  States,  each  and  every  j>erBon  so  offending  shall  be  guilty  of  a  high  crime. 

The  acts  which  he  has  himself  admitted  to  have  done,  and  those  proved  against 
him  by  the  undisputed  testimony  of  witnesses,  bring  his  conduct  within  the  letter 
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of  the  law.  No  other  resdh  eonld  have  followed  his  condoct-^t  te^ided  direcdf 
to  *'  hinder  and  delay  the  execution  of ''  the  tenure  act  He  had  no  ether  purpoee 
than  to  '*  seize,  take,  and  possess  the  property  of  the  United  States  in  the  War 
Department,''  against  the  will  and  eontraiy  to  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  then  in  the  lawfnl  eostody  of  die  Secretary  of  War,  and  as  placed 
there  by  the  highest  authority  in  the  land.  And  it  is  equally  evident  tliat  his 
design  was  to  prevent  Edwin  M,  Stanton  from  holding  the  office  to  which  he 
had  been  legallv  appointed,  and  ftx>m  which  he  had  not  been  and  oonld  not  be 
legally  removed.  We  are  not, .then,  to  inquire  at  this  time  whether  he  is  guilty 
of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  doing  these  things,  which  h«ve  been  made  the  gr^iv^ 
amen  of  the  first  three  articles  ;  but  we  are  to  see  whether  he  has  unlawfully 
conspired,  by  force,  or  intimidation,  or  threat,  to  attempt  the  accomplbhmeut  of 
these  objects. 

What  are  the  evidences  of  a  conspiracy  ?  It  may  be  well  first  to  inquire*  what 
is  a  conspiracy )  Under  articles  fourth  and  sixth  we  are  confined  in  our  defini- 
tion to  a  conspiracy  or  agreement  by  force  to  do  the  things  alleged.  Undcff  the 
fifth  and  seventh  articles  of  impeachment  the  broader  rule  of  the  common  law  is 
applicable.  Leaving  the  discussion  of  those  articles  for  their  proper  place,  let  us 
inquire  whether  there  is  a  conspiracy  proved  in  violation  of  the  act  of  18C1.  To 
determine  this,  there  must  be  grouped  about  the  accused  all  the  circamstance« 
tending  to  explain  his  conduct. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  crime  its  perpetrators  would  carefully  abstain  from 
leaving  any  trace  of  their  original  purpose.  We  are,  then,  to  scan  the  <sireum- 
stances  surrounding  the  transaction  ;  we  are  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  the 
act  to  be  performed,  the  means  and  the  instrumeBt  employed,  the  declarations 
of  the  conspirators  before  and  since,  the  mind  and  temper  of  the  accused,  as 
well  as  his  co-conspirators,  and  everything  that  can  throw  light  upon  their 
motives  and  intentions.    What  are  these  circumstances,  acts,  and  dedaratioos  T 

Here  we  find  the  unmistakable  declaration  of  one  of  the  conspirators  that  he 
'  intended  to  use  force ;  that  should  the  doors  of  the  department  be  barred  against 
him  he  would  break  them'  down.  When  he  made  this  declaration  be  had  been 
once  refused  possession,  and  if  any  one  thmg  appear  more  clearly  than  another 
in  the  testimony,  it  is  that  he  ftilly  anticipated  a  forcible  contest  in  order  to 
succeed.  He  was  clothed  with  ample  authority  by  the  President  to  do  this.  It 
will  not  do  to  say  that  O^eral  Thomas's  order  was  in  the  usual  form,  and  there- 
fore the  President  only  expected  of  him  the  usual  compliance  with  the  order,  for 
Thomas  knew  that  not  only  in  the  opinion  of  his  General-in-chief  and  the  right- 
ful Secretary  of  War,  but  in  the  solemnly  declared  judgment  of  Congress,  that 
order  was  but  blank  paper;  when,  therefore,  we  find  him  declaring  a  purpose  to 
resort  to  force,  he  only  stated  what  was  necessary  to  make  the  oraer  of  the 
slightest  use.  No  one  knew  better  than  Thomas  the  consequences  of  even 
accepting  such  an  order,  and  the  m^^  agreement  between  the  President  and 
himself,  the  one  to  issue  the  order  and  the  other  to  acc^  it  and  to  enter  upoa 
its  execution,  both  knowing  it  to  be  unlawful,  is  of  itseff  enough  to  hold  both 
responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  either  attempted  to  execute  it.  But  his 
conversation  with  Mr.  Burleigh  was  not  merely  the  idle  talk  of  a  g«Tulous  old 
man,  drawn  out  of  him  by  an  inquisitive  interiocutor,  for  we  find  that  on  the  same 
day,  and  previous  to  his  conversation  with  Burleigh,  he  had  a  conversation  with 
Samuel  Wilkeson,  in  which,  after  Some  hesitation,  he  told  that  witness  substan- 
tially the  same  thing,  on  two  different  occasions. 

I  quote  briefly  from  his  testimony,  pp.  212,  213: 

The  Witness.  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  what  had  occurred  that  morning  between  him  and 
the  Secretary  of  A^ar  in  his  endeavor  to  take  possession  of  the  War  Department  He  hesi- 
tated to  do  so  till  I  tdd  him  that  the  town  was  filled  with  mmors  of  the  change  that  had 
been  made,  of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  appointment  of  himself  He  then  aaid 
tbat  since  the  affair  had  become  public  he  felt  relieved  to  speak  to  me  with  freedom  abont  it. 
He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  copy.  Or  rather  the  original,  of  the  order  of  the  I^ident  of  the 
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United  Stetos,  direeting  him  to  take  peafestion  of  the  War  Department  immediately.  He 
told  ine  that  he  liad  taken  as  a  witnees  of  Ids  action  General  WilliamB,  and  had  gone  up  into 
the  War  Department  and  had  shown  to  Edwin  M.  Stanton  the  order  of  the  President,  and 
had  demanded,  hj  virtne  of  that  order,  the  possession  of  the  War  Department  and  its  books 
and  papers.  He  told  me  that  Edwia  M.  Stanton,  after  reading  the  order,  had  asked  him  if 
he  wooid  allow  to  him  sufficient  time  for  him  to  gather  together  his  books,  papers,  and  other 
nersooal  property  and  take  them  away  with  him ;  that  he  told  him  that  he  would  allow  to 
tdm  all  necessary  time  to  do  so,  and  had  then  withdrawn  from  Mr.  Stanton's  room.  He  fur- 
ther told  me,  that  day  being  Friday,  that  the  next  day  would  be  what  he  called  a  dies  <i#fi, 
being  the  holiday  of  the  anniyersary  of  Washington^  birthday,  when  he  had  directed  that' 
tbe  War  Department  shoold  be  closed ;  that  the  day  thereafter  would  be  Sunday,  and  that 
on  Monday  morning  he  should  demand  possession  of  the  War  Department  and  of  its  property, 
and  if  that  demano  was  refused  or  resisted  he  should  apply  to  the  Oeneral-in-chief  of  the 
army  for  a  force  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  take  possession  of  the  War  Department ;  and  he 
added  thai  he  did  not  see  how  the  Ctaeral  of  the  army  oonld  refoee  to  ebey  his  demand  for 
that  force.  He  then  added  that  under  tbe  order  that  the  President  had  giyen  to  him  he  had 
no  election  to  pursue  any  other  course  than^  the  one  that  he  indicated ;  that  he  was  a  sub- 
ordinate officer  directed  by  an  order  from  a  superior  offloer,  and  that  he  must  pursue  that 
ooune. 

Here  we  find,  not  onlj  the  pnrpoee  to  use  force  distinetly  declared,  hnt  ihat» 
under  die  "order  the  PresidcDt  had  given  him,  he  had  no  election  to  pursue  anj 
other  course."  I  aak,  how  he  could  have  spoken  trutiif'ally  and  have  made  any 
other  declaration,  when  it  is  patent  that  no  other  coarse  could  have  been  suc- 
cessliil  ?  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  view  of  the  ease  conld  be  made  to 
appear  more  clear  by  illustration ;  and  yet  let  me  pat  a  parallel  case. 

Suppose  Andrew  Johnson  had  determined  to  possess  himself  of  the  Capitol 
with  a  view  of  ousting  Congress,  and  had  directed  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  I^resident  of  the  Senate  to  torn  over  all  the  records* 
ana  had  directed  Thomas  to  take  immediate  possession.  Snch  an  order  would 
be  no  less  unlawful,  in  one  view  of  the  tenure  act,  ihan  the  one  he  gave.  Gould 
anybody  doubt  that  such  an  order  would  meui  revolution*  and  that  a  dash  of 
arms  most  follow  if  it  were  executed ;  and,  if  such  thing  followed,  that  Mr. 
Johnson  would  be  directly  chargeabje  with  the  consequences  T  Would  not  Jarce 
appear  all  over  the  order,  though  the  word  were  not  written?  If  the  officer 
charged  with  executing  such  order  declared,  after  receiving  it,  that  he  intended 
to  nee  force,  would  any  sane  man  set  up  that  the  President  must  not  be  held 
accountable  for  the  declaratiofis  of  such  officer,  when  they  were  declarations  sliow- 
ing  tbe  only  means  of  accomplishing  the  object  1  Let  (ue  ask  wherein  this  hypo- 
thetieal  case  is  not  covered  by  that  at  barl .  Mr.  Stanton  was  intrenched  behind 
the  law  as  securely  as  is  Congress ;  he  had  frequently  declared  that  he  would  not 
yield  except  to  superior  force.  I  say,  then,  that  wnen  the  President  ordered  Thomfis 
to  take  immediate  possession  of  the  War  Department,  be  gave  him  a  carle  blancKe 
to  do  whatever  he  thought  necessary  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  and  Thomaa 
only  echoed  his  co-oonspirator  when  he  talked  with  Burleigh  and  Wilkeson. 
But  Gtoeral  Thomas  not  only  communicated  his  purpose  to  Burleigh,  but  he 
afterwards  told  this  witness  why  he  had  not  executed  nis  plan.  Witness  says 
(page  210)  that  he  (Thomas)  told  him  that  the  only  thing  that  prevented  his 
taking  possession  of  the  War  Department  on  the  morning  he  had  invited  Burleigh 
to  be  present,  was  because  of  his  arrest  by  the  United  States  marshal  at  an 
ulnwoally  early  hour.  At  this  point,  before  noticing  the  attempt  of  Thomas  to 
Sflue  the  War  Department  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  February,  I  desire  to 
call  attention  to  a  fact  in  evidence  showing  a  perfect  concurrence  of  mind 
between  the  President  and  his  co-conspirator,  Thomas.  On  the  morning  of  the 
,22A  the  President's  private  secretary  addressed  a  note,  by  direction  of  the 
President,  to  Oeneral  Emory,  in  command  of  the  military  forces  of  the  depart- 
ment* Gkneral  Emery  responded  in  person,  and  met  the  President  about  the 
same  hour  that  Thomas  entered  the  War  Department.  That  interview  is  made 
tbe  aubject-matter  of  a  separate  article,  and  I  will  not  give  it  at  lehgth  in  this 
place.    But  I  urge  that  no  man  can  read  General  Emory's  narrative  of  what  then 
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transpired  in  the  light  of  the  circnmetoncefl  Burroiinding  this  case^  and  not  feel 
himself  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  President  meant  to  nse  the  military 
force  of  this  department  through  that  officer  to  carry  out  his  unlawful  desjgn ; 
and  nothing  but  the  indirect  rebuke  admtnisttred  by  General  Emory,  aad  his 
arowed  purpose  made  to  the  President  to  obey  no  orders  except  they  should 
come  throngn  the  General -in-chief,  as  by  law  provided,  deterred  the  accused  from 
then  and  there  directing  him  to  marshal  his  forces,  if  necessary,  for  the  expmlsion 
of  Mr.  Stanton. 

While  this  remarkable  scene  was  transplHng  in  the  Exeemive  Mansion,  another 
not  less  remarkable  was  being  enacted  by  the  tool  of  the  President  at  the  War 
Department.  There  were  many  witnesses  present,  most  of  whom  have  testified. 
As  they  concur  substantially  in  their  testimony,  I  will  give  that  of  but  one  of 
them,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Ferry.    (See  page  225.) 

hk  tbe  presence  of  Secretuy  StMiton,  Judge  £eUe^,  Mooihead,  Dodge,  Van  tf  70k,  Van 
Horn,  Delano,  and  Freeman  Clarke,  at  twentj-five  minutes  past  twelve  m.,  General  Thomas, 
Adjutant  General,  came  into  tkis  Secrets^  of  War  office,  saying,  '*Good  morning,"  the  Sec- 
retary replying,  **Good  moming,  sir."  ThooMB  looked  aremid  and  said,  **  I  do  not  wish  to 
disturb  these  eentlemen,  and  wUl  wait."  Btanton  said,  "Nothing  private  here;  what  do 
yon  want,  sir  ?  « 

Thomas  demanded  of  Secretary  Stanton  the  snrrender  of  the  Secretary  of  War  office. 
Stanton  denied  it  to  him,  and  ordered  him  back  to  his  own  office  as  Adjotaat  Qeneral. 
Thonas  refused  to  go.  **  I  claim  the  office  of  Secrotaiy  of  War,  and  demand  it  by  orte  of 
the  President." 

Stanton.  *'  I  deny  your  authority  to  act,  and  order  you  back  to  yonr  own  office." 

Thomas.  "I  will  stand  here.    I  want  no  unpleasantness  in  the  presence  of  these  gentle- 


laen." 


STaMTON.  '*  Ton  oan  stand  there  if  yon  please,  b«t  yon  eacaoi  act  as  Secretary  of  War. 
I  am  Secretoory  of  War.    I  order  you  out  of  this  office  and  to  your  own." 

Thomas.  *' I  refuse  to  go,  and  will  stand  here." 

Stanton.  "  How  are  you  to  get  possession ;  do  you  mean  to  use  force  t" 

Thomas.  '*  I  do  not  care  to  use  foree,  but  rar  nind  is  made  op  as  to  what  I  shall  do. 
want  ao  unpleooontneoa,  though.    I  shall  stay  here  and  act  as  Secretary  of  War." 

Stanton.  '*Tou  sbiJi  not,  and  I  order  you,  as  your  superior,  back  to  your  owa  office.** 

Thomas.  **  I  will  not  obey  you,  but  will  stand  nete  ana  remain  here." 

Stanton.  "  ToU  can  stand  there,  as  you  please.  I  order  you  out  of  this  office  to  your 
own.    I  am  Secretary  of  War,  and  yonr  superior." 

Thomas  then  went  into  opposite  room  across  hall  (General  Schriyer*s)  and  oommeaeed 
ordering  General  Schriyer  and  General  £.  D.  Townsend.  Stanton  entered,  followed  bj 
Moorh^d  and  Ferry,  and  ordered  those  generals  not  to  obey  or  pay  attention  to  General 
Thomas's  orders ;  that  he  denied  his  assumed  authority  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  tfrterim,  and 
forbade  their  obedience  of  bis  directions. «  **  I  am  Secretary  of  War,  and  I  now  order  yott. 
General  Thomas,  out  of  this  office  to  yonr  own  quarters," 

Thomas.  **  I  will  not  go.    I  shall  mscharge  the  functions  of  Secretary  of  War." 

Stanton.  "  You  will  not." 

Thv>ma8.  **I  shall  require  the  mails  of  the  War  Department  to  be  deliyered  to  me,  and 
shall  transact  the  burinees  of  the  office." 

Stanton.  "  You  shall  not  hayo  them,  and  I  order  you  to  your  own  office." 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  was  this  the  method  of  executing  an  ordinary  com- 
nand  of  an  officer  delivered  to  him  for  an  ordinary  porpoee  t  Did  ThooMts 
assume  this  belligerent  attitude  and  enter  upon  this  despicable  business  in  audi 
violent  manner  without  having  been  instructed  to  do  so,  if  necessary,  hj  die 
man  whose  orders  he  was  executing  ?  Is  it  not  probaUe  that  at  the  very  monent 
he  was  bullying  the  Becretaiy  of  War,  and  ordering  Oeneral  Schriver  aad  Qeft- 
eral  Townsend  to  recognise)  him  as  the  rightful  secretary,  he  was  expeetkig  the 
force  necessary  to  maintain  his  authority  from  General  Emory,  who,  he  tliooght, 
was  receiving  instructions  from  the  President  to  that  effect  ?  Sirs,  tUs  eeia- 
eidence  and  concurrence  of  action  between  the  President  and  Thomas  00  that 
morning  is  susceptible  of  no  reasonable  solution,  other  than  that  they  meditated 
Ae  use  of  force,  and  were  availing  themselves  of  every  possible  means  to  obtain  it. 

Now,  sirs,  I  do  not  desire  to  pursue  this  inquiry  farther.  If  there  waa  a  con- 
spiracy between  these  parties  to  take  possessioa  of  the  War  Department  by 
iorce,  as  I  think  has  been  fully  shown  by  the  evidence  at  this  trial,  then  that 
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eoDspiney  rnnsl  "be  held  to  extend  neoessarilj  to  the  charges  laid  in  the  fourth 
and  sixth  articles,  and  th^  need  n*4  be  Bepacatelj  discnseed. 

I  will  now  briefly  notice  the  charge  laid  in  articles  fifth  and  seventh.  The 
Prettdeot  is  here  chaq^  with  conspiring  with  Loreozo  Thomas  and  others 
mikaown  to  seise,  take,  and  possess  Uie  property  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Department  of  War,  and  to  hinder  and  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  the  Secretary 
oi  said  department,  from  holding  his  said  office ;  this  in  violation  of  the  civil 
tennre  act.  In  these  efaarges  there  is  no  allegation  of  force  being  meditated,  as 
was  neeessajry  in  allegiag  the  violation  of  the  coiuipiracj  act.  The  ojQEence 
charged,  then,  consists  simply  in  an  agreement  to  do  an  unlawful  act  in  an  unlaw- 
M  manner.  It  does  not  matter  what  means  were  contemplated,  nor  what  used. 
It  Is  eaongh  to  know  thai  the  act  and  the  manner  of  ito  accomplishment  were 
Qi^wfnL 

The  evidence  already  adduced,  and  the  laws  cited*  show  that  at  the  time  that 
tho  acensed  attempted  Mr.  Qtanton's  removal  he  was  lawfully  in  possession  of 
his  office.  The  evidenoe  and  the  laws  noticed  also  show  that  the  accused  had 
exhausted  every  legal  means  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton.  I  say,  then,  that  Mr. 
J(^m8on  could  take  no  step  beyond  these»  which  would  not  in  itself  be  an 
valawfnl  act.  There  was  no  way  to  remove  Mr.  Stenton  against  his  will,  and 
wilhont  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  except  by  resort  to  unlawful 
BBeaaa.  If  he  is  proved  to  have  attempted  this  by  concert  or  agreement  with 
one  or  more,  he  is  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  so  to  do.  There  is,  sirs,  an  unwarranta- 
ble attempt  to  throw  around  Uiis  charge  of  conspiracy  a  meaninic  which  it  has 
not  in  law,  to  clothe  this  offence  with  something  abhorrent  to  public^sentiment ; 
and  we  are  told  that  persons  may  be  jointly  engaged  in  the  most  heinous  crimes, 
and  yet  we  must  be  cautious  be^Mre  oonvictiBg  them  of  a  conspiracy.  This  is 
an  appeal  to  popular  pr^udice ;  and  is  nowhere  to  be  derived  from  the  books 
•r  decisions  upon  criminal  law.  The  aeciMed  could  not  himself  carry  out  his 
nalawful  purpose;  he  was  forced  to  select  an  accomplice.  He  made  that  selec- 
tion, the  agreement  was  entered  into,  the  requisite  order  issued,  the  two  minds 
met,  and  one  of  the  parties  entered  upon  the  design  to  be  accomplished,  mid 
that  design  being  an  unlawful  oncy  the  conspiracy  was  complete.  The  tenure 
of  €&ce  act,  in  its  fifih  and  sixth  sections,  denounces  as  a  nigh  misdemeanor 
Aa  very  acts  which  are  proved  to  have  been  committed  by  the  President. 
Were  it  not  for  the  rule  of  law  which  protects  him  while  in  his  high  office  firom 
a  eiiminal  prosecution  heAure  a  jury  of  hi3  coimtrymen,  he  could  upon  his  own . 
answer  be  convicted  and  sentenced  to  imprieonment.  And  so,  also,  could 
Lorenso  Thomas.  How  then  can  he  escape  conviction  before  this  court  which 
can  properly  try  him,  simplv  because  he  has  united  with  one  or  more  persons  to 
commit  the  ofiencel  All  the  evidence  whidi  has  been  presented  under  the 
fiiarth  and  sixfh  articles  applies  with  greater  w^ht  to  ttie  fifth  and  seventh. 
And  should  it  be  found  not  to  establish  that  he  conspired  hyjbrce  to  remove 
Mr.  Stanton,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  did  not  conspire  at  all.  It  would 
seem  to  me  a  work  of  supererogation  to  add  to  the  grouping  of  guilty  circum- 
atancee  already  given  to  int^isify  the  ptoob  of  complicity. 

The  accused  has  admitted  in  his  answer  that  im  and  before  August  5,  1 867, 
^  he  became  satisfied  dutt  he  could  not  alUw  the  said  Stanton  to  continue  to 
hold  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  War  Department;"  *  *  ''that  he  did 
neeessarily  consider  and  dittrmme  th4t  the  said  Stanton  ought  no  longer  to 
hold  the  said  office ; "  *  *  "  and  to  give  ^ect  to  such  his  decision  and 
deUnnmaiion,  he  did  address  the  diud  Stanton  a  note,'  &c„  following : 

**  Sia :  Public  considerations  of  a  high-  charact^  constrain  me  to  say  that  your 
reaignatlon  as  Secretary  of  War  will  be  accepted." 

To  which  Mr.  Stanton  on  the  same  day  said  :  ''In  reply  I  have  the  honor  to 
laj,  that  public  consideratioas  of  a  high  character,  which  alone  have  induced  me 
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to  continae  at  the  head  of  this  department,  oonttraiii  me  not  to  resign  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  War  before  the  next  meetinf  of  Oongveea." 

Here  waa  the  first  step  nnrenant  to  the  plan  to  diapoBsess  Mr.  Stanton 
peaceably  if  he  oonld,  foreib^  if  he  must.  Here  he  waa  plainly  told  that  only 
DT  resort  to  the  latter  means  would  the  Secretary  yiM.  The  answer  tells  us 
he  waq  forced  to  consid^  what  '*  acts  could  be  done  to  cause  the  said  Stanton 
to  iurremder  the  said  offioe/'  Surrenders,  Mr.  President,  do  not  often  pteeeda 
force.    They  usually  follow  not  only  its  exhibition  but  its  application. 

The  tenure  act  pointed  out  but  one  way,  and  Mr.  Stanton  haying  declined  to 
resign,  that  law  pointed  out  the  only  peaceabU  way. 

He  next,  on  the  12th  of  August,  aeyen  days  after  Mr.  Stanton  refused  to 
resign,  appointed  Oeneral  Grant  €td  fa^mm,  and  suspended  Mr.  Stanton ;  but 
this  was  but  of  temporary  duration,  for  the  Senate  refused  to  concur,  and  Mr. 
Stanton  resumed  his  functions  of  office. 

Here  ended  all  legal  means ;  here  ended  all  peaeefMe  means ;  this  exhansted 
every  resort  except  to  force,  and  this  he  {urepmd  hiaBelf  to  use.  He  saTS  the 
next  8tep»  although  a  violation  of  the  law,  was  taken  to  raise  a  question  for  the 
courts.  This  wiU  not  do.  He  had  been  told  in  plainest  terms  bv  Mr.  Stanton 
that  he  would  not  resign ;  he  had  been  told  by  that  officer  that  ne  yielded  to 
superior  force  in  the  matter  of  his  suspension,  and  he  knew  that  the  Senate  had 
practically  instructed  Mr.  Stanton  tibat  no  attempt  at  removal  by  unlawful  means 
would  be  sustained  by*  them.  We  have  Mr.  Johnson,  then,  brought  to  an 
alternative  which  had  but  one  solution  in  his  mind,  and  that  he  had  alreadj 
determined ^upon,  vis  :  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton  at  all  haaards. 

To  raise  a  question  for  the  courts  fiMrsooth  1  He  could  not  do  this*  and 
he  well  knew  it,  except  by  comautdng  a  trespass  upon  the  bailiwick  of  Mr. 
Stanton,  by  law  assigned  him,  and  when  within  his  office  by  forcibly  ejecting 
him  therefrom.  If,  sirs,  his  design  was  not  to  go  this  ^,  still  if  it  inclu- 
ded a  purpose  to  establish  a  second  Secretary  of  War  in  that  building, 
and  require  the  subordinates  ^  obey  the  orders  of  the  pretended  Secretary, 
this  was  force  in  the  meaning  of  the  act.  We  are  bound  to  infer  that 
when  Mr.  Johnson  sat  out  to  accomplish  an  object  which  he  had  every  reason 
to  believe  would  be  successful  only  upon  the  application  of  force,  he  medi- 
tated that  force ;  and  whether  he  subsequently  went  to  that  extreme  does  not 
matter ;  the  offi^noe  is  complete  without  it.  But  what  did  he  do  ?  Having 
.failed  to  secure  the  G^neral-in-cbief  as  a  tool,  he  selected  an  officer  of  the  army, 
who  was  nominally  Adjutant  (General,  but  whom  neither  Mr.  Lincoln  while  he 
was  President,  nor  Mr.  Stanton,  would  trust  in  charge  of  the  Adjutant  Gknerar» 
department.  The  respondent .  pereibptorily  ordered  the  Oeneral-in-chief  to 
reinstate  this  man,  knowing  that  ne  could  not  show  a  greater  contempt  for  Mr. 
Stanton's  authority  than  to  thrust  upon  that  department  an  officer  whom  Mr. 
Stanton  himself  had  suspended  from  his  duties.  He  had  still  another  motive ; 
the  office  of  the  Adjutant  General  was  in  the  same  building  with  that  of  the  Secr^ 
tary  of  War,  and  die  ulterior  purpose  to  possess  himself  of  the  entire  building 
was  thus  to  be  more  readily  accomplished.  On  the  81st  of  February  G^oieral 
Thomas  was  directed  to  take  immediate  possession  ai  the  War  Department.  He 
went  accordingly,  and  demanded  tbe  office.  It  is  in  evidence  that  on  that  same  day 
the  Senate,  upon  information  furnished  them  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  passed  a 
resolution  declaring  the  attempted  removal  hf  Mr.  Stanton  a  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution abd  the  laws,  and  that  resolution  upon  the  same  day  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  accused  and  his  co-conspirator  Thom{u».  Not  only  this  :  they  both  knew 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  had,  in  view  of  this  removal,  entered  seraously 
upon  tbe  consideration  of  this  respondent's  iaapeaehment.  With  these  proceed- 
ings well  understood,  with  the  consequences  certain  to  await  tbe  accused  and 
his  co-KSonspiratopi,  the  order  to  Tl^omas  is  not  oountennanded,  nor  are  kia 
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imlraetions  ebanged,  but  the  plan  originallj  entered  upon  is  attempted  tP  be 
eftrried  otit  without  the  slightest  deriatioD,  as  we  leani  from  Thomas's  testi- 
mouj^  and  with  the  plan  frash  in  his  miiid  as  laid  bdbre  him  by  the  accosed, 
Thomas,  on  that  same  night  stated  to  Mr.  Burleigh,  what  he  was  going  to  do. 
Let  me  give  a  portion  of  Bnrieigh's  testimonj,  pp.  201*2. 

A.  On  the  ereoing  of  the  Slst  of  Fohraarr  last,  1  learned  that  General  Thomas  had  been 
appointed  Secretary  of  War  md  imUrim^  I  tkuak  while  at  the  Metropolitan  Hotel.  I  mvited 
Mr.  Leonard  Smith,  of  Lieaveiiwerth,  Kansas,  to  f^o  with  me  up  to  his  house  and  see  him. 
We  took  a  carriage  and  went  up.  I  found  the  general  there  gfetting  ready  to  go  out  with 
his  daughters  to  spend  the  evening  at  some  pkuse  of  amusement.  I  told  him  1  would  not 
detain  him  if  he  was  going  out ;  but  he  insisted  on  my  sitting  down,  and  I  sat  down  for  a 
lew  moments.  I  told  him  that  I  had  learned  he  had  been  appointed  Secretary  of  War.  He 
said  he  had ;  that  he  had  been  appointed  that  djy,  I  think ;  that  after  reoeiring  hlB  appoint- 
ment from  the  President  he  went  to  the  War  Office  to  show  his  authority  or  his  appointment 
to  Secretary  Stanton,  and  also  his  order  to  take  possession  of  the  office  :  %hat  the  Secretary 
remarked  to  him  that  he  supposed  he  would  giye  him  time  to  remove  his  personal  effects  or 
hiB  pftivate  papers,  something  to  that  effeot ;  and  his  reply  was  *'  Certainly."  He  said  that 
in  a  short  time  the  Secretary  asked  him  if  be  would  give  him  a  copy  of  his  order,  and  he 
replied  "  Certainly,"  and  gave  it  to  him.  He  said  that  it  was  no  more  than  right  to  give 
him  time  to  ta^e  oat  his  personal  effects.  I  asked  him  when  he  was  going  to  assume  the 
dmes  ijf  the  office.  He  remarked  that  he  should  take  possession  ^e  next  mornine;  at  10 
o'dock,  which  would  be  the^fe^d ;  and  I  think  in  that  connection  he  stated  that  he  had  issued 
some  order  in  regard  to  the  obemrance  of  the  day ;  but  of  that  I  am  not  quite  sure.  I 
remarked  to  him  that  I  should  be  up  at  that  end  of  the  avenue  the  next  day,  and  he  asked 
ne  to  come  in  and  see  him.  I  asked  him  where  I  would  find  him,  and  he  said  in  the  Sec- 
retary*! 
o'clock, 
pose  Stanton 
or  "use  force." 

Mr.  OoKKLiMe.  Repeat  that. 

The  Witness.  I  asked  him  what  he  would  do  if  Stanton  objected  or.  resisted  7  He  said 
he  would  use  force  or  resort  to  ftnrce.  Said  I,  **  Snppoee  he  ban  the  doors  ?"  His  reply 
was,  *'  I  will  break  them  down  "  I  think  that  was  about  all  the  conversation  that  we  had 
there  at  that  time  in  that  connection. 

I  have  not  noticed  the  sending  for  General  Wallace,  the  officer  second  in  com- 
mand of  this  military  department,  after  the  President  had  failed  in  his  attempted 
seduction  of  General  iKmorj.  I  have  not  noticed  the  freqnent  declarations  of 
the  co-conspirator  Thomas,  showing  that,  up  to  the  time  this  trial  was  entered 
upon,  he  had  not  desisted  from  his  purpose  to  possess  himself  of  the  War  Denart- 
ment;  that  he  is,  in  violation  of  any  other  theory  than  that  be  is,  and  has  oeen 
since  his  appointment,  in  perfect  accord  and  agreement  with  the  President, 
received  into  cabinet  councds  and  official  communication  with  the  President  as 
Secretary  of  War ;  that  he  has  certified  papers,  one  oi  which  is  in  evidence,  as 
Secretary  of  War ;  and  in  them  at  least,  if  not  practically,  is  to-day  by  recogni- 
tion and  order  of  the  President  a  dejacto  Secretary  of  War. 

But,  sirs,  casting  aside  all  evidence  introduced  by  the  prosecution,  and  looking 
at  the  charge  of  conspiracy  in  light  of  the  testimony  which  the  answer  fumishest 
there  is  left  ns  but  one  of  two  conclusions :  either  that  this  aoci^sed  and  General 
Thomas  are  fully  sustained  by  the  law  in  what  they  did  and  attempted  to  do, 
or  they  are  both  guilty,  and  the  one  now  on  tri^  must  be  convicted. 

I  will  not  here  stop  to  notice  the  charges  laid  in  article  eighth,  l^e  offence 
does  not  materially  differ  from  that  laid  in  the  second  and  third  articles. 

Article  Ninth. 

We  are  brought,  then,  to  notice  article  ninth,  which  charges  that  the  accused 
instructed  General  Emory  that  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1867, 
was  nnconstitutional  and  in  contravention  of  commission  of  the  said  Emoxyt  with 
intent  to  induce  him.  in  his  official  capacity  as  commander  of  the  military  forces 
of  this  department,  to  violate  the  provisions  of  that  act,  and  with  the  furth^ 
intent  thereby  to  enable  the  accused  to  prevent  the  ezecntion  of  the  tenure  act, 
and  also  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  the  Secretary  of  War,  from  discharging  the 
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duties  of  hiB  office  hj  virtue  thereof.  It  wotdd  be  difficult  to  read  General 
Emory's  tesiimonj  under  this  charge,  if  it  stood  unoonnected  with  any  other  eri- 
dence,  and  not  concKide  that  he  was  sent  iot  by  the  President  with  a  view  to 
counsel  a  Tiolation  of  this  law. 

This  testimony  is  brief,  and  I  crave  the  indulgence  of  the^  court  to  read  it  as 
given  upon  the  record.  General  Emory  was  summoned  by  the  President's  pri- 
vate secretary.    The  note  sent  him  and  his  testimotty  I  wiU  bow  read. 

General  Emory's  testimony,  pages  227,  228,  and  229 : 

**ExECUTivB  Mansion,  Washinoton,  D.  C, 

'*  February  22,  1868. 

'*  General  :  The  PresideQt  directs  ae  to  say  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  haye  you  call  ob 
him  as  early  as  practicable. 

**  Very  respeetfullj  and  truly,  yoursv 

•'  WILLIAM  G.  MOORE, 

**  United  StaUs  Jm^/' 


Q.  How  early  did  you  call  ? — ^A.  I  called  immediately. 

Q.  How  early  in  the  day  1 — A.  I  think  it  was  about  mid-day, 

Q.  Whom  did  you  find  with  the  Preeident,  if  anybody  ?— A.  I  found  the  President  alooa 
when  I  fi^t  went  in.  * 

Q.  Will  you  haye  the  kindness  to  state  as  nearly  as  yon  can  what  took  place  there  ? — 
A.  I  will  tary  and  state  the  substance  of  it,  but  the  words  I  cannot  undertake  to  state 
exactly.  The  President  aske  me  if  I  recollected  a  conyersation  he  had  had  with  me  . 
when  I  first  took  oommand  of  the  departmenl.  I  told  him  that  I  recollected  the  fact  of 
the  conyersation  distinctly.  He  then  asked  me  what  .ehanfres  had  been  made.  I  told  him 
no  material  changes ;  but  such  as  had  been  made  I  could  state  at  once.  I  went  on  to 
state  that  in  the  mil  six  companies  of  the  twenty-ninth  infantry  had  been  brought  to  this 
city  to  winter;  but,  as  an  offset  to  that,  fonr  companies  of  the  twelfth  infantry  had  been 
detached  to  South  Carolina,  on  the  request  of  die  commander  of  that  district;  that  two  com- 
panics  of  artillery,  that  had  been  detached  by  my  predecessor,  one  of  them  for  the  nurpote 
of  ceding  in  putting  down  the  Fenian. difficulties,  had  been  returned  to  the  command ;  toat, 
although  the  number  of  companies  had  been  increased,  the  numerical  strength  of  the .  com- 
mand was  yery  much  the  same,  growing  out  of  an  order  reducing  the  artillery  aud  infantry 
oompames  from  the  maximum  of  the  war  establishment  to  the  minimum  of  the  peace  eetaoK 
lishmeaL  The  President  said,  **I  do  net  refer  to  those  changes."  I  replied  that  if  he 
would  state  what  changes  he  referred  'to,  or  who  made  the  report  of  the  changes,  perhaps  I 
coald  be  more  explicit.  He  said,  '*  I  refer  to  recent  chancres,  iitthin  a  day  or  two,"  or  some- 
thing to  that  efiect.  I  told  him  I  thought  I  could  assure  him  that  no  changes  had  been  made ; 
that,  under  a  recent  order  issued  for  the  goyemoaent  of  die  armies  of  the  United  Statos, 
founded  upon  a  law  of  Congress,  aU  orders  had  to  be  transoiitted  through  G^Mral  Qrani  to 
the  army,  and,  in  like  manner,  ail  orders  coming  from  General  Grant  to  any  of  his  subor- 
dinate officers  must  necessarily  come,  if  in  my  department,  through  me ;  that  if,  by  chance, 
an  order  bad  been  giyen  to  any  junior  officer  of  mine,  it  was  his  duty  at  once  to  report  the 
foot.  The  President  asked  me,  '*  What  order  do  you  refer  te  t"  I  replied,  '*  To  Order  No. 
17  of  the  series  of  1867."  He  said,  **  I  would  like  to  see  the  order,"  and  a  messenger  waa 
despatched  for  it.  At  this  time  a  gentleman  came  in  who  I  supposed  bad  business  in  uo  way 
connected  with  the  business  that  I  had  in  hand,  and  I  withdrew  to  the  further  end  of  the 
room,  and  Vhile  there  the  messenger  came  with  the  book  of  orders,  and  handed  it  to  me. 
As  soon  as  the  rentleman  had  wimdimwn  I  returned  to  the  President,  with  the  book  in  mj 
hand,  and  said  1  would  take  it  as  a  foyor  if  he  would  permit  ^e  to  ciJl  his  attention  to  that 
order ;  that  it  had  been  passed  in  an  appropriation  bul,  and  I  thought  it  not  unlikely  had 
escaped  his  attention.  He  took  the  order  and  read  it,  and  observed,  '*This  is  not  in  con- 
formity to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  tha^  makes  me  Commander-in-chief,  or  wi^ 
the  terms  of  your  commission." 

Mr.  Howard.  Bepeat  his  language,  if  you  please. 

The  Witness.  I  cannot  repeat  it  any  nearer  than  I  am  now  doing. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNO.  Repeat  your  last  answer  louder,  so  that  we  may  near. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  he  said. 

The  Witness.  What  who  said,  the  President  or  ma  7 

Mr.  Howard.  The  President 

The  Witness.  He  said.  **  This  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  makes  me  Commander-in-chief,  or  with  the  terms. of  your  commission."  I 
replied,  **That  is  the  order  which  you  haye  approyed  and  iseved  to  the  army  for  our  gor- 
emment,"  or  something  to  that  effect.  I  cannot  reeoUeet  the  exact  words,  nor  do  I  intend  to 
qtiote  the  exact  words,  of  the  President.  He  said,  '*  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  cannot  giye  an  order  escept  through  the  General  of  the  army,"  or  ''Gen- 
eral Grant?"    I  said,  in  reply,  that  that  was  my  impression }  that  that  was  the  opinion  that 
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the  army  enteitaised,  and  I  ibo«fht  upon  that  ral^iect  ibej  were  a  unit.  *I  also  eaidt  '*  I 
think  it  is  fair,  Mr.  Ftesident,  to  saj  to  you  that  when  this  order  came  out  there  was  consid- 
erable discussion  on  the  subject  as  to  what  were  the  oblig^ations  of  an  officer  under  that  order, 
and  some  eminent  lawjers  were  consulted— I  mjself  consulted  one — and  the  opinion  was 
f^ren  to  ma  decidedly  and  noeqsiTMaUj  that  we  were  bound  by  'Ibe  order,  oonttitutioMd  or 
not  coastitntional.'^    The  Pretident  obaerved  that  the  obioct  of  the  law  was  evident. 

Mr.  Manager  ButXER.  £iefore  you  pass  from  that,  did  you  state  to  him  who  the  lawyers 
were  that  had  been  consulted  7 — A.  Tes. 

Q.  What  did  you  state  on  that  subject  7 — A.  Perhaps,  hi  reibrence  to  that,  a  part  of  my 
statement  was  not  altogether  corrects    In  regard  to  myself,  I  consulted  Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker. 

Q.  State  what  you  said  to  hint,  whether  correct  or  otherwise  7 — A.  I  will  stato  It.  I 
stated  that  I  had  consulted  Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker,  in  reply  to  his  question  as  to  whom  it  was 
I  had  consulted ;  and  I  understand  other  officers  had  consulted  Mr.  RiBverdy  Johnson. 

Q.  Did  yotf  say  to  him  what  opinion  had  been  reported  from  those  oonsuItations7 — ^A.  I 
stated  before  that  the  lawyer  that  I  had  consulted  stated  to  me  that  we  were  bound  by  it 
undoubtedly ;  and  I  imderslood  from  some  officers,  who  I  supposed  had  consulted  Mr.  John- 
son^ that  he  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

Q.  What  did  the  President  reply  to  that7~A.  The  President  sud,  *^The  object  of  the 
bifw  is  erident."  There  the  ceoTersatimi  ended  by  my  thanking  him  for  the  courtesy  with 
which  he  had  allowed  me  to  express  my  own  opinion.' 

Q.  Did  you  theo  withdraw  7 — ^  I  tnen  withdrew. 

I  hare  said  that  this  teetimoDy,  standing  alone,  bears  upon  its  face  proof  o^ 
goilt,  but  we  are  not  permitted  to  view  it  from  so  narrow  a  standpoint  It  is 
illaiBined  from  many  soarces»  and  is  given  a  significance  not  be  misander 
stood.  There  is  scarcely  a  scene  or  act  connected  with  this  remarkable  drama 
cf  £xecntive  asurpatioa  which  does  not  explain  this  attempt  to  alienate  a  gal- 
laat  officer  from  his  GFeneral-iD-cbief,  and  stamp  it  as  scarcely  less  infamous  than 
the  attempt  previously  made  to  alienate  the  G^neral-ii^*ohief  from  the  whole  loyal 
people  of  the  land. 

Sirs,  there  is  not  in  this  the  naked  procuration  to  violate  law  but  a  treasonable 
attempt  to  poison  the  mind  of  a  high  army  officer  to  sow  dissension,  insubordi- 
nation, and  treachery  in  the  army.  This  too,  sirs,  from  the  commander-in-chief. 
Such  conduct  in  an  office  or  soldier  is,  by  the  articles  of  war,  punishable  with 
death.  Scores  of  soldiers  have  paid  this  penalty  for  mutinous  conduct  not  half 
80  aggravating.  The  moral  sense  not  only  of  the  army  but  of  the  country  must 
be  shocked  at  such  an  exhibition  from  a  chief  magistrate ;  and,  sirs,  I  will  be 
pardoned  for  saying  that  General  £mory  never  did  a  more  heroic  act  than  when 
he  spumed  the  treacherous  offer  of  high  command  which  he  knew  would  await 
him  should  he. lend  hime^  to  the  conspiracy  already  hatched  by  the  President. 

Now,  sirs,  how  is  this  extraordinary  interview  explained  by  the  accused  t 
He  says  in  his  answer  that  his  purpose  was  to  ascertain  what  changes  had  been 
made  in  the  military  affairs  of  this  department.  That  may  have  been  one  of 
his  motives,  but  is  it  to  be  believed  for  a  moment  that  this  was  all )  To  do  this 
we  most  shut  our  eyes  to  all  the  cumulative  evidence  in  this  case.  No  one  was 
threatening  to  use  force  against  Mr.  Johnson.  There  was  no  effort  baing  made 
to  oust  him  from  office  by  force.  He  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  military 
forces  of  this  department  There  was  no  unusual  excitement  anywhere  in  the 
oovntry  that  maae  it  necessary  for  him  to  marshal  these  forces.  The  only  thing, 
sirs,  which  he  had  any  reason  to  apprehend  might  happen,  was,  that  in  the 
event  he  persisted  in  his  design  to  execute  his  order  to  remove  the  Secretary  of 
War,  this  military  force  might  not  be  found  subservient  to  his  wishes.  And 
here  we  have  a  key  which  unlocks  his  treasonable  designs.  Here  we  have  his 
motive  made  plain  as  the  sunlight.  He  could  not,  by  open  confession,  disclose 
more  certainly  what  was  intended  by  him  when  he  summoned  General  £mory 
to  his  presence.  It  was  not  a  proper  question  to  ask  that  officer,  when  upon 
the  witness  stand,  what  he  understood  the  President  to  mean  by  that  cabalistic 
nuumer  with  which  he  introduced  the  subject  of  recent  changes  in  the  military 
forces  made  within  a  day  or  two.  That  is  a  question  for  you,  senators,  to 
answer.  General  Emory  could  have  answered  it  but  one  way.  But  let  us  see 
whether  the  turn  which  the  conversation  took  does  not  of  itself  show  the  lead- 
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ing  motive  whkh  the  President  liacl  in  mind.  GeaenJ  Emory  haci  responJUd 
£uUy  as  to  the  quefltion  ppt  him ;  and  assured  the  President  that  there  had  been 
no  recent  changes,  and  eonld  be  none  (under  the  law  and  orders)  without  General 
Emoir's  first  knowing  it.  There  the  converaatMrn  ought  to  have  ended  H  the 
President's  answer  is  held  to  disclose  the  whole  tnith.  General  Emorj  read 
to  him  the  law  bj  which  he  ^as  glided,  and  the  President  himself  took  it  and 
read  it,  and  immediatelj  observed : 

This  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  makes  me 
Commander-in-chief,  or  with  the  terms  of  jour  commission. 

General  Emorj  replied,  speaking  of  the  order  which  promulgated  that  law  : 

That  is  the  order  which  you  have  approved  and  issued  to  the  army  for  our  goYemmenL 

The  Commander-in-chief  being  thus  baffled  oy  his  subordinate,  made  this 
reply :  .  • 

▲m  I  to  understand  that  the  President  of  the  U^46d  Stales  caaaot  give  an  order  ezeq[»t 
through  the  General  oi  the  army,  or  General  Grant  1 

This  last  answer  is  a  complete  portraiture  of  the  President's  motives,  and  his 
disappointment  in  not  finding  in  Emory  a  willing  tool  trough  whom  he  mighi 
prosecute  his  designs.    To  put  this  in  ether  phrase  it  would  read  : 

Then,  General  Emory,  J  am  to  understand  you  will  not  ohey  my  orders  unless  I  conrara- 
nicate  them  through  General  Grant  f 

General  Emory  felt  himself  called  upon  to  say  that  with  regard  to  this  law 
the  army  were  a  unit.  Of  its  meaning  the  President  could  have  bad  no  doubt, 
for  after  listening  to  General  Emory  a  moment  long^,  he  remarked,  with  appa- 
rent disappointment  at  the  result  of  the  interview,  "  the  object  of  the  law  is 
evident,"  and  they  then  separa;ted. 

When  we  remember  that  this  is  but  one  of  the  links  in  the  chain  being  forged 
by  the  adcused  with  which  to  manacle  the  Secretary  of  War  and  bind  a  great 
department  of  the  government  to  the  Juggernaut  used  by  him  to  crush  all  oppo- 
sition to  executive  will,  the  offence  appears  in  hideous  distinctness.  That  it  was 
such  a  link  to  be  thus  used,  I  am  forced  to  be'ieTe,  and  I  leave  it  to  await  the 
judgment  of  this  high  court. 

I  am  disinclined,  af^r  this  protracted  discussion,  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon 
tbe  tenth  and  eleventh  articles  ;  and  yet  I  beg  net  to  be  understood  as  dero- 
gating from  their  importance  or  their  gravity.  The  accused  is  here  chained 
not  only  with  improprieties  and  indecencies  of  speech  ;  he  is  not  only  called  to 
answer  intemperate,  disgraceful,  incendiary,  and  riotous  lan^age;  but  he  ia 
charged  with  following  up  the  purposes  avowed  in  these  spee<mes  by  overt  acts 
looking  directly  to  the  obstruction  of  the  laws,  which  he  had  sworn  to  take 
care  should  be  faithfully  executed.  If  the  conduct  of  this  accused,  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity,  ip  word,  act,  and  deed,  has  not  shown  conclusively  his  guilt 
undex^  both  of  these'  articles,  then  there  could  be  no  proof  adduced,  however 
strong,  that  would  be  sufficient. 

•  The  proof  does  show  his  unlawfbl  attempt  to  obstruct  the  laws  as  therein 
charged.  I  will  not  again  do  more  than  to  ask  your  examination  of  the  &ct8 
proved  and  found  in  the  recorded  testimony,  which  shows  how  eagerly  he  entered 
upon  the  dangerous  business  of  obstructing  and  defying  the  laws  of  the  country. 
Ab  to  his  speeches,  upon  which  the  tenth  article  is  based,  look  at  them,  read 
them;  there  they  stand  in  history  as  a  monument. of  his  everlasting  disgrace. 
The  great  labor  of  explaining  and  justifying  such  speeches  and  conduct  is  cer- 
tainly in  able  hands.  It  is  defend^  and  justified  as  one  of  the  great  privileges 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  be  guilty  of  such  indecency,  impro- 
priety, vulgarity,  profiinity,  and  impiety  of  speech  as  to  o£fend  the  moral  sense 
of  the  whole  people.  It  is  for  them  to  show  how  fta  the  liberty  of  indecent 
speech  in  a  high  official  may  be  indulged  before  it  reaches  that  unwarrantable 
license  where  the  only  power  that  can  will  step  in  and  correct  the  wrong.    The 
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Mea  diat  a  President  raaj  so  demean  himself  bj  indecent  speech  as  to  make 
him  a  scoff  and  bjword,  aad  place  himself  so  low  in  .the  moral  scale  that  none 
**  wosld  stoop  to  touch  his  loftiest  thenghl,"  and  yet  not  be  gnilty  of  sack  mis- 
demeanors as  would  call  lor  tbe  rery  action  we  have  taken,  is  beyond  my  ken. 

"  O  Jadgtaent  thoa  art  flad  to  brutish  beasts. 
And  men  ha^e  lost  their  reason." 

The  defence  have  not,  by  their  eyidonee,  contradicted  what  we  haye  proren, 
b«t  have  only  strengthened  our  case.  There  has  been  no  proof  adduced  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant  that  either  will  justify  or  excuse  his  unlawful  acts.  The 
evidence  of  General  Sherman,  and  all  others  put  on  the  stand  by  the  defence, 
only  nuike  his  guilt  the  more  manifest.  The  attempt  by  documentary  evidence 
to  prove  the  practice  of  the  government  to  justify  his  act  proves  that  the  prac- 
tice has  been  to  obey  the  law  and  not  violate  it,  as  all  appointments  and  removals 
proved  have  been  made  under  some  existing  law,  either  the  laws  of  1789, 1795, 
1820,  1856,  or  some  authoHty  in  law  upon  which  the  act  was  based.  But  sup- 
pose eirery  other  administration  had  violated  the  law ;  would  that  justify  the 
violation  of  a  positive  enactment  making  its  violation  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  ? 
Gertainfy  not.  If  so,  a  murderer  might  jmtify  his  murder  on  the  grounds  that 
murders  were  common  in  the  country  from  the  commencement  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  present  time.  Even  the  advice  of  his  Cabinet  cannot  excuse  htm. 
By  advising  a  crime  they  cannot  shield  their  chief,  but  may  be  impeachable 
themselves  for  advising  a  dlsobedienee  of  law.  But  it  is  all  of  record,  and  I 
wiU  not  pursue  it  further.  We  have  laid  bare  his  offences.  In  all  that  has 
been  proven,  or  aught  of  his  conduct  since  President,  which  is  a  matter  of  his- 
toty,  there  is  not  to  be  f)und  a  good  motive  for  his  conduct.  He  is  found 
wiUiout  any  of  the  elements  necessary  to  fit  him  for  any  official  position. 

Gk>odne8s,  clemency,  and  a  proper  liberality  should  be  among  the  virtues 
that  adorn  a  Chief  Magistrate.  With  the  aid  of  these,  he  should  be  able  to 
greaUy  assist  in  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  whole  people.  The 
chief  end  of  all  his  actions  should  be  to  promote  peace,  safety,  prosperity,  and 
happiness  to  the  nation. 

This  was  the  idea  of  the  heathen  philosophers ;  they  defined  a  good  prince 
as ''one  who  endeavors  to  render  his 'subjects  happy;"  *'and  a  tyrant,"  on  the 
contrary,  "one  who  only  aims  at  his  own  private  advantage." 

An  example  of  the  first  we  had  in  the  lamented  Lincoln,  and  of  the  latter  in 
Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  endowed  with  one  of  the  most  genial  souls  that  heaven  ever 
gave  to  man,  and  an  intellect  of  most  wonderful  power.  His  apprehension  was 
quick,  his  judgment  sound,  his  conclusions  correct.  His  mind  was  sufficiently 
capacious  to  comprehend  all  the  vast  range  of  thought  to  which  occasion  gave 
scope.  He  met  the  critical  hour  of  duty  to  his  country  like  a  statesman  and  a 
man.  He  sustained  loyalty,  and  gave  all  his  strength  in  crushing  treason. 
Instead  of  denouncing  your  Congress,  he  consulted  and  advised  with  them  for 
the  good  of  the  country.  Instead  of  vetoing  every  law,  he  aided  and  assisted 
in  giving  them  force.  Instead  of  openly  violating  the  plain  provisions  of  your 
enactments,  he  executed  them  faithtVilly,  as  was  his  duty. 

How  a  government  is  to  be  administered  while  peace  is  smiling,  is  one  thing, 
and  how  it  is  to  be  administered  amidst  the  horrors  of  war,  is  quite  another 
thing.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  wants  hourly  multiplying  upon  his  hands  that  before 
or  since  were  unheard  of.  The  difficulties  with  which  the  war  on  our  hands 
was  complicated  were  almost  interminable ;  but  with  each  new-found  difficulty 
he  found  new  ttrengih,  hope,  and  energy,  until  all  obstacles  were  overcome  and 
the  war  ended.  But  at  the  very  dawn  of  the  nation's  new  birth,  renting  from  his 
labors  and  contemplating  that  peace  that  was  then  breaking  through  the  dark, 
an^ry  clouds  of  war,  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin. 

les,  his  sun  has  set  forever.    Loyalty's  gentle  voice  can  no  longer  wake 
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tbrillB  of  joy  along  the  taneleea  chords  of  his  monUcffing  heart  Yet  the  pal- 
riots  and  lovers  of  liberty,  who  still  linger  on  the  shore  of  time,  rise  and  bkis 
his  memory ;  and  millions  yet  unborn  will  io  after  times  rise  up  to  deplore 
his  fate,  and  cherish,  as  a  household  word,  hia  deathless  name. 

Mr.  President  and  Senators,  what  patriots  that  linger  behind  will  rise  up 
and  bless  the  memory  of  Andrew  Johnson  ?  Who  will  in  after  times  rise  np 
to  deplore  the  &te  that  now  surely  awaits  him  1  Who  will  cheridb  as  a  hoose- 
hold  word  his  dishonored  name  1  None,  none,  Mr.  President;  no,  not  one! 
No,  sir ;  tlie  virtues  that  should  adorn  a  Ofaief  Magistrate  iied  on  the  induction 
of  this  criminal  into  that  high  office.  In  sadness  and  sorrow  did  the  people 
witness  this  man  succeed  to  the  executive  chair — not  by  their  spontaneous 
voice,  not  by  their  free  accord,  but  by  the  ministration  of  the  murderer's 
missive.  They  witnessed  him%  who  had  aoqmired  power  by  such  a  sorrowful 
and  inauspicious  chance,  bending  blindly  to  the  behests  of  those  whose  adher- 
ents, if  not  they  themselves,  had  lately  been  in  rebellious  arms  agaisast  ihat 
Constitution  whioh  he  had  sworn  to  protect  and  nsaintain.  They  aaw  kisi, 
flushed  with  arrogance  and  pride,  despise  the  warnings  of  the  people,  and 
deride  the  mandates  of  their*  legislators.  When  an  act  of  the  legialative 
department  of  the  government  would  not  inure  to  his  advantage  politicaUy, 
they  saw  him  openly  violate  and  trample  it  under  foot.  When  loyalty  was 
supported  and  peace  attempted  to  be  perpetuated,  they  saw  him  disregard  their 
will  and  throw  all  manner  of  obstructions  in  the  way. 

When  the  officers  of  the  govemment  would  not  bend  the  knee  and  crj 
**  great  and  good  prince,"  they  saw  him  attempt  to  hurl  them  from  his  courts. 
When  the  commander  of  the  army  would  not  do  his  bidding,  they  have  seen 
him  conspire  to  destroy  his  good  name  and  fame  before  the  country.  When  the 
country  was  at  ease,  they  have  soen  him  give  it  grief  and  pain.  When  at 
peace  and  rest,  they  have  soen  his  attempt  to  give  it  revolution  and  blood. 

They  saw  him  with  a  ruthless  and  heavy  hand  attempt  to  seize  the  nation's 
purse  and  the  nation V  sword,  and  thus  by  clutching  in  his  longing  grasp  all  the 
attributes  of  power,  place  himself  in  a  condition  where  he  might  with  sa£ety 
announce  his  views  and  enforce  his  designs. 

They  felt  the  weight  of  his  great  office  fall  like  an  enshrouding  pall  over  a 
suffering  people.  They  marked  with  alarm  and  consternation  his  rapid  stridea 
to  that  point  where  his  sway  would  have  been  autocratic  and  his  reign  irresisti- 
ble. Tt  was  not  alone  by  force  that  this  was  to  be  accomplished.  By  appeals 
which  wore  designing,  and  all  the  more  dangerous  beeause  of  apparent  candor, 
he  drew  to  him  the  careless  and  unsuspecting.  By  pledges,  all  the  more  repse- 
hensible  because  of  plighted  honor,  he  soothed  the  suspicion^  of  the  cautious 
and  the  wise.  By  profuse  disposition  of  rewards  in  his  hands,  he  gained  the 
mercenary  and  attracted  the  unscrupulous;  and  where  the  pliant  ai'ts  of  flattery 
and  persuasion  failed  to  accomplish  his  intended  views,  by  the  stem  show  of  his 
power  and  authority,  he  awed  the  timid  and  overbore  the  weak. 

These,  sirs,  we  have  manifested,  if  by  our  proof  we  have  made  aught  mani- 
fest. .  And  to  all  this  what  does  he  reply  ?  That,  though  his  acts  were  bad, 
his  motive?  were  good  ;  that,  though  his  course  was  unlawful,  bis  heart  waa  well- 
meaning ;  that  he  trampled  on  the  law,  in  order  that  he  might  uphold  the  law  ; 
that  he  disregarded  his  oath,  the  better  to  enable  him  to  keep  it.  When  we  ask 
him  why  he  set  aside  the  law  of  the  land,  he  replies  that  it  was  because  it  was 
opposed  to  the  Constitution  of  the  land ;  and  when  we  again  inquire  as  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  land,  we  are  assured  that  it  is  his  prerogative  to  construe  it 
even  in  violation  of-  the  laws  of  the  land.  Have  I  stated  this  beyond  the  line 
of  his  defence  ?  Have  I  wronged  him  by  one  unjust  description  of  his  conduct 
or  his  claim  ?  If  not,  shall  this  state  of  things  longer  exist  1  Shall  we  snap 
the  chains  that  bind  us,  or  continue  in  them  longer  1  Shall  we  vindicate  the 
law,  or  crouch  at  the  usurper's  frown  7     Shall  we  vindicate  to-day  the  principle 
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that  tinderlies  the  very  foundation  of  this  government)  or  allow  the  laws  to  be 
trampled  under  foot  at  the  will  of  every  tyrant? 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  this  government  that  there  shall  be  a  known 
rule  and  law  by  which  not  only  the  conduct  of  the  citizen,  but  all  officers^ 
including  the  Ghief  Magistrate  of  the  nation,  shall  be  regulated  and  governed. 
ThiA  is  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men.  It  is  this  principle  which  dis- 
tinguishes this  republican  form  of  government  of  ours  from  the  monarchies  of 
the  Old  World. 

I  repeat,  sirs,  this  is  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men.  Never,  before,  I 
befievCy  was  it  known  in  this  enlightened  country  that  the  executive  head  of  the 
nation  had  the  arrogance  to  take  upon  himself  not  only  the  executive  but  the 
judicial  functions  of  the  government.  No,  sir;  under  the  smiles  of  that 
merciful  Providence  who  had  watched  over  and  guided  the  destinies  of  the  peo- 
ple»  we  have  hitherto  been  exempt,  and  I  trust  in  God  shall  hereafter  continue 
to  be,  from  the  affliction  of  that  most  direful*  scourge,  a  Ghief  Executive  with  full 
discretionary  powers  to  execute  a  law  or  declare  it  unconstitutional  at  will.  It 
is  not  that  which  pleaseth  nor  that  which  is  most  consonant  with  the  humor  and 
inclination  of  the  President,  but  the  law,  which  should  be  the  rule  of  his  con- 
duct. I  trust,  sirs,  that  the  time  will  never  again  come  in  the  history  of  this 
nation  when,  by  elevation  to  the  Presidency,  any  one  will  become  so  infatuated 
as  to  imagine  himself  independent  of  that  rule,  or  to  set  up  his  own  private 
judgment  or  opinions  as  the  only  standard  by  which  he  will  be  guided  or  gov- 
erned. Then,  sirs,  whether  we  ahall  in  the  future  witness  this  attempt  in  other 
executives  depends  upon  your  decision  upon  the  issues  in  this  case  involved. 
Being  the  grand  tribunal  from  which  there  can  be  no  appeal,  you  should  properly 
reflect  the  law  and  the  testimony.  The  pure  stream  of  public  justice  should 
flow  gently  along,  undisturbed  by  any  false  pretence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant, 
or  false  sympathy  upon  your  part.  The  President  should  not  be  permitted  to 
play  the  necromancer  with  this  Senate  as  he  did  with  the  country  through  the 
law  department  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government,  whereby  he  raised 
a  tempest  that  he  himself  could  not  control.     Well  might  he  have  exclaimed — 

'*  I  am  the  rider  of  the  wind. 
The  stinrer  of  the  Btorm ; 
The  borricane  I  left  behind 
Is  yet  with  lightning  warm.** 

But,  thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  our  far-seeing  patriot  sires,  you,  senators,  are  by 
our  Constitution  made  the  great  power  that  shall  calm  the  tempest  and  so  direct 
the  lightning  that  its  strokes  shall  be  warded  off  from  th^  people  and  fall  only 
upon  the  head  of  their  oppressor. 

Yes,  senators,  we  fervently  hope  and  confidently  rely  upon  you  to  calm  the 
storm,  and  prevent  the  Temple  of  Liberty  being  dashed  to  earth  by  the  hurri- 
cane. We  cannot,  will  not  believe  that  we  are  or  will  be  mistaken  in  those  in 
whom  we  now  place  our  trust.  Methinks  I  hear  a  voice  coming  up  from  the 
lowly  pillows  of  patriotism's  immortal  martyrs,  saying,  **  Be  of  good  cheer,  all 
will  yet  be  well."  We  cannot,  will  not  believe  that  the  respondent's  unjust 
appeals  will  avail  him  now.  He  appeals  to  the  truth  of  history  to  vindicate 
him  in  the  acts  of  former  Executives ;  but  truth  itself  rises  up  from  the  midst 
of  the  mass  of  testimony  here  adduced,  and  Bay#,  even  in  this  appeal  he  has 
polluted  God's  holy  sanctuary ;  and  when  on  justice  he  relies  to  protect  him, 
and  lift  him  up  out  of  his  difficulties,  justice  comes  forward  in  all  her  majesty, 
and  declares  tnat  he  has  not  only  trampled  the  laws  of  man  but  of  God  under 
foot  When  he  indirectly  asks  that  the  mantle  of  charity  shall  hj  you  be 
thrown  over  his  shortcomings  and  violations  of  law,  clemency  steps  forward, 
and  with  a  loud  voice  cries,  "  Forbearance  has  cease  d  to  be  a  virtue ;"  "  Mercy 
to  this  criminal  would  be  cruelty  to  the  state." 

From  the  14th  day  of  April,  1865,  to  this  day,  as  shown  by  the  testimony, 
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he  has  been  coDsistent  only  with  himself,  and  the  evil  spirits  of  his  admin- 
istration.   False  to  the  people  who  took  him  from  obscurity  and   conferred 
on  him  splendor ;  who   dug  him  from  that  oblivion  to   which   he  had   been 
consigned  by  the  treason  of  his  State,  and  gave  him  that  distinction   which, 
as  disclosed  by  his  subsequent  acts,  he  never  merited,  and  has  so  fearfully  scan- 
dalized, disgraced,  and  dishonored ;  false  to  the  memory  of  him  whose  death 
made  bim  President ;  false  to  the  principles  of  our  contest  for  national  life  ;  false 
to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  land  and  his  bath  of  office ;  filled  with  all 
vanity,  lust,  and  pride;  substituting,  with  the  most  disgusting  self-complacency 
and  Ignorance,  his  own  coarse,  brutalized  will  for  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
substituting  his  vulgar,  vapid,  and  ignorant  utterances  for  patriotism,  statesman- 
ship and  faithful  public  service,  he  has  completed  his  circle  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  ;  and,  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  by  the  imbedded  wisdom  of  our 
fiathers  found  in  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  he  stands  to-day,  with  all 
his  crimes  upon  his  head,  uncovered  before  the  world,  at  the  bar  of  this  the 
most  august  tribunal  on  earth,  to  receive  the  awful  sentence  that  awaits  him  aa 
a   fitting  punishmMit  for  the  crimes  and  misdemeanors  of  which   he  stands 
impeached  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  all  the 
people.    Here,  senators,  we  rest  our  case ;  here  we  leave  the  great  criminal  of  the 
age.  In  your  hands,  as  wisely  provided  by  the  charter  of  our  liberties,  this  offender 
against  the  Constitution,  the  laws,  libeity,  peace,  and  public  decency  of  our 
country,  is  now  left  to  be  finally  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  people,  we  humbly 
trust,  disposed  of  forever,  in  such  manner  as  no  more  to  outrage  the  memories 
of  an  heroic  and  illustrious  past,  nor  dim  the  hopes,  expectations  and  glories  of 
the  coming  future.     Let  us,  we  implore  you,  no  more  hear  his  resounding  foot- 
falls in  the  temple  of  American  constitutional  liberty,  nor  have  the  vessels  of 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  our  fathers  polluted  by  his  unholy  hands.     Let  not 
the  blood  of  a  half  million  of  heroes  who  went  to  their  deaths  on  the  nation-'s 
battle-fields  for  the  nation's  life  cry  from  the  ground  against  us  on  account  of 
the  crimes  permitted  by  us,  and  committed  by  him  whom  we  now  leave  in  your 
hands.     Standing  here  to-day  for  the  last  time  with  my  brother  mana^rs,  to 
take  leave  of  this  case  and  this  great  tribunal,  I  am  penetrated  and  over- 
whelmed with  emotion.    Memory  is  busy  with  the  scenes  of  the  years  which 
have  intervened  between  March  4th,  1861,  and  this  day.     Our  great  war,  its 
battles  and  ten  thousand  incidents,  without  mental  bidding  and  beyond  control, 
almost  pass  in  panoramic  view  before  me.     As  in  the  presence  of  those  whom  I 
have  seen  fall  in  battle  as  we  rushed  to  victory,  or  die  of  wounds  or  disease  in 
hospital  far  from  home  and  the  loved  ones,  to  be  seen  no  more  until  the  grave 
gives  up  its  dead,  have  I  endeavored  to  discharge  my  humble  part  in  this  great 
trial. 

The  world  in  after-times  will  read  the  history  of  the  administration  of  Andrew 
Johnson  as  an  illustration  of  the  depth  to  which  political  and  official  perfidy 
can  descend.  Amid  the  unhealed  ghastly  scars,  of  war ;  surrounded  by  the 
weeds  of  widowhood  and  cries  of  orphanage ;  associating  with  and  sustained  by 
the  soldiers  of  the  republic,  of  whom  at  one  time  he  claimed  to  be  one ;  sur 
rounded  by  the  men  who  had  supported,  aided,  and  cheered  Mr.  Lincoln  through 
the  darkest  hours  and  sorest  trials  of  his  sad  yet  immortal  administration — ^men 
whose  lives  had  been  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  justice,  law,  and  universal  liberty— 
the  men  who  had  nominated  and  elected  him  to  the  second  office  in  the  nation 
at  a  time  when  he  scarcely  dared  visit  his  own  )iome  because  of  the  traitorous 
instincts  of  his  own  people ;  yet,  as  shown  by  his  official  acts,  messages,  speeches, 
conversations,  and  associations,  almost  from  the  time  when  the  blood  of  Lincoln 
was  warm  on  the  floor  of  Ford's  theatre,  Andrew  Johnson  was  contemplating 
treason  to  all  the  fresh  fruits  of  the  overthrown  and  crushed  rebellion,  and  an 
affiliation  With  and  a  practical  official  and  hearty  sympathy  for  those  who  had 
cost  hecatombs  of  slain  citizens,  billions  of  treasure,  and  an  almost  mined  coun- 
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try.  HiB  great  aim  and  purpose  has  been  to  subvert  law,  usurp  autbority>  insult 
and  outrage  Congress,  reconstruct  the  rebel  States  in  the  interests  of  treason, 
insult  tbe  memories  and  resting-places  of  our  heroic  dead ;  outrage  the  feelings 
and  deride  the  principles  of  the  living  men  who  aided  in  saving  the  Union, 
and  deliver  all  snatched  from  wreck  and  ruin  into  the  hands  of  unrepentant, 
but  by  him  pardoned,  traitors.  Bnt,  all  honor  to  the  servants  of  a  brave 
and  loyal  people,  he  has  been  in  strict  conformity  to  the  Constitution  arrested 
in  his  career  of  crime,  impeached, 'arraigned,  tried,  and  here  awaits  your  sentence. 
We  are  not  doubtful  of  your  verdict.  Andrew  Johnson  has  long  since  been 
tried  by  the  whole  people  and  found  guilty,  and  you  can  but  confirm  that 
judgment  already  pronounced  by  the  sovereign  American  people* 

Henceforth  our  career  of  greatness  will  be  unimpeded.  Kisiug  from  our  bap- 
tism of  fire  and  blood,  purified  by  our  sufierings  and  trials  under  the  approving 
smiles  of  Heaven,  and  freed,  as  we  are,  from  the  crimes  of  oppression  and  wrong, 
the  patriot  heart  looks  outward  and  onward  for  long  and  ever  increasing  na- 
tionfd  prosperity,  virtue,  and  happiness. 

Hon.  Gborob  S.  Boutwbll,  on  behalf  of  the  managers,  addressed  the 
Senate,  as  follows : 

Mr.  President  and  Senators : 

You  may  now  anticipate  the  speedy  conclusion  of  your  arduous  labors.  The 
importance  of  this  occasion  is  due  to  the  unexampled  circumstance  that  the  Chiet 
Magistrate  of  the  principal  republic  of  the  world  is  on  trial  upon  the  charge  that 
he  is  guilty  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office.  Tbe  solemnity  of  this 
occasion  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  this  trial  is  a  new  test  of  our  public  na- 
tional virtue  and  also  of  the  strength  and  vigor  of  popular  government.  The  trial 
of  a  great  criminal  is  not  an  extraordinary  event-— even  when  followed  by  con-» 
viction  and  the  severest  penalty  known  to  the  laws.  This  respondent  is  not  to 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property.  The  object  of  this  proceeding  is  not  the 
punisoment  of  the  offender,  but  the  safety  of  the  state.  As  the  daily  life  of  the 
wise  and  just  magistrate  is  an  example  for  good,  cheering,  encouraging,  and 
strengthening  all  others,  so  the  trial  and  conviction  of  a  dishonest  or  an  unfaith- 
ful officer  is  a  warning  to  all  men,  and  especially  to  such  as  occupy  places  of 
public  trust 

The  issues  of  record  between  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Andrew 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  are  technical  and  limited.  We  have 
met  the  issues,  and,  as  we  believe,  maintained  the  cause  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  evidence,  direct,  clear,  and  conclusive.  Those  issues  require 
you  to  ascertain  and  declare  whether  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  is  guilty  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  as  set  forth  in  the  several 
artides  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  him,  and  especially  whether  he  has 
violated  the  Ijaws  or  the  Constitution  of  the  country  in  the  attempt  which  he 
made  on  the  21st  of  February  last  to  remove  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  the 
office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  ot  War,  and  to  appoint  Lorenzo  Thomas 
Secretary  of  War  ad  interim. 

These  are  the  issues  disclosed  bv  the  record.  They  appear  in  the  statement 
to  be  limited  in  their  nature  and  character ;  but  your  final  action  •  thereon 
involves  and  settles  questions  of  public  policy  of  greater  magnitude  than  any 
which  have  been  considered  in  the  political  or  judicial  proceedings  of  the  country 
since  die  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  ^ 

Mr.  Johnson  attempts  to  defend  his  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the  removal  of 
Mr.  Stanton  by  an  assertion  of  **the  power  at  any  and  all  times  of  removing 
from  office  aU  executive  officers  for  cause  to  be  judged  of  by  the  President  alone." 

This  daim  manifestly  extends  to  the  officers  of  the  army  and  of  the  navy,  of 
the  civil  and  the  diplomatic  service.    He  thus  assumes  and  demands  for  himself 
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and  for  all  his  successors  absolute  control  over  the  vapt  and  yeaxly  increasing 
patronage  of  this  government.  This  claim  has  never  been  before  asserted,  and 
surely  it  has  never  been  sanctioned ;  nor  Is  there  a  law  or  usage  which  fur- 
nishes any  ground  for  justification,  even  the  least. 

Heretofore  the  Senate  has  always  been  consulted  in  regard  to  appointments, 
and  during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate  it  has  always  been  consulted  in  regard  to 
removals  irom  office.  The  claim  now  made,  if  sanctioned,  strips  the  Senate  of 
all  practical  power  in  the  premises,  and  leaves  the  patronage  of  office,  the  rev- 
enues and  expenditures  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  President  alone. 
Who  does  not  see  that  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  act  upon  and  confirm  a 
nomination  is  a  barren  power,  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  public  intereets,  if 
the  person  so  confirmed  may  be  removed  from  his  office  at  once  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  ?  If  this  claim  shall  be  conceded  the  President 
is  clothed  with  power  to  remove  every  person  who  refuses  to  become  his  inatra- 
ment. 

An  evil-minded  President  may  remove  all  loyal  and  patriotic  officers  from  the 
army,  the  navy,  the  civil  and  the  diplomatic  service,  and  nominate  only  hie 
adherents  and  friends.  None  but  his  friends  can  remain  in  office ;  none  but  his 
friends  can  be  appointed  to  office.  What  security  remains  for  the  fidelity  of 
the  army  and  the  navy  ?  What  security  for  the  collection  of  the  public  rev- 
enues? What  accountability  remains  in  any  branch  of  the  public  service? 
Every  public  officer  is  henceforth  a  mere  dependent  upon  the  Executive.  Here- 
tofore the  Senate  could  say  to  the  President  you  shall  not  remove  a  faithful, 
honest  public  officer.  This  power  the  Senate  has  possessed  and  exercised  for 
nearly  eighty  years,  under  and  by  virtue  of  express  authority  granted  in  tlie 
Constitution.  Is  this  authority  to  be  surrendered  ?  Is  this  power  of  the  Sen- 
ate, this  prerogative  we  may  almost  call  it,  to  be  abandoned  ?  Has  the  country, 
has  the  oenate,  in  the  exercise  of  its  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial  functions, 
fully  considered  these  broader  and  graver  issues  touching  and  affecting  vitally 
our  institutions  and  system  of  government  ? 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  brought  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  bar  of  this  august  tribunal,  and  haa  here  charged  him  with 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office.  He  meets  the  charge  by  denying  and 
assailing  the  ancient,  undoubted,  constitutional  powers  of  the  Senate.  This  is 
the  grave,  national,  historical,  constitutional  issue.  When  you  decide  the  issues 
of  record,  which  appear  narrow  and  technical,  you  decide  these  greater  issues 
also. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  time  and  their 
abilities  may  permit,  intend  to  deal  with  the  criminal  and  with  these,  his  crimes, 
and  also  to  examine  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  President  and  of  the  Senate. 
I  shall  first  invite  yocp:  attention,  senators,  to  the  last-mentioned  topics. 

It  is  necessary,  in  this  discussion,  to  consider  the  character  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  especially  the  dintribution  of  powers  and  the  limitations  placed  by 
the  Constitution  upon  the  executive,  judicial,  and  legislative  departments* 

The  tenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  provides  that  *'the  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  tlie 
States,. are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

This  provision  is  not  to  be  so  construed  as  to  defeat  the  objects  for  which  the 
Constitution  itself  was  established ;  and  it  follows,  necessarily,  that  the  three 
departments  of  the  government  possess  sufficient  power,  collectively,  to  accom- 
plish those  objects. 

It  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  grants  of  power  made  to  the  several 
departments  of  the  government  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  phraseology 
employed,  and  that  the  legislative  branch  alone  is  intrusted  with  aiscretionary 
authority.    The  first  section  of  the  first  article  provides  that  "  all  legislative 
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powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives/* 

The  first  section  of  the  second  article  provides  that  *'  the  executive  power 
shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America ;"  and  the  first 
section  of  the  third  article  provides  that  '*  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
Congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish."  The  words  ••  herein 
granted,"  as  used  in  the  first  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution,  are 
of  themselves  words  of  limitation  upon  the  legislative  powers  of  Congress,  con- 
fining those  powers  within  the  authority  expressed  in  the  Constitution.  The 
absence  of  those  words  in  the  provisions  relating  to  the  executive  and  judicial 
departments  does  not,  as  might  at  first  be  supposed,  justify  the  inference  that 
unlimited  authority  is  conferred  upon  those  aepartments.  An  examination  of 
the  Constitution  shows  that  the  executive  and  judicial  departments  have  no 
Inherent  vigor  by  which,  under  the  Constitution,  they  are  enabled  to  perform 
the  functions  delegated  to  them,  while  the  legislative  department,  in  noticeable 
contrast,  is  clothed  with  authority  *'  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other 
powers  vested  hy  this  Cfmstitution  in  the  gdvernment  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  department  or  officer  thereof** 

By  virtue  of  this  provision  the  Constitution  devolves  upon  Congress  the  duty 
of  providing  by  legislation  for  the  full  execution,  not  only  of  the  powers  vested 
in  Congress,  but  also  of  providing  by  legislation  for  the  execution  of  those 

Sowers  which  by  the  Constitution  are  vested  in  the  executive  and  judicial 
epartments.  The  legislative  department  has  original  power  derived  from 
the  Constitution,  by  which  it  can  set  and  keep  itself  in  motion  as  a  branch 
of  the  government,  while  the  executive  and  judicial  departments  have  no 
self-executing  constitutional  capacity,  but  are  constantly  dependent  upon  the 
legislative  department.  Nor  does  it  follow,  as  might  upon  slight  attention  be 
assumed,  that  the  executive  power  given  to  the  President  is  an  unlimited  power, 
or  that  it  answers  or  corresponds  to  the  powers  which  have  been  or  may  be 
exercised  by  the  executive  of  any  other  government.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  is  not  endowed  by  the  Constitution  with  the  executive  power 
which  was  possessed  by  Henry  YIII  or  Queen  Elisabeth,  or  by  any  ruler 
in  any  other  country  or  time,  but  only  with  the  power  expressly  granted  to  him 
by  the  Constitution,  and  with  such  other  powers  as  have  been  conferred  upon 
him  by  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  powers  which  are 
granted  to  the  President  by  the  Constitution.  Hence  it  may  be  asserted  that 
whenever  the  President  attempts  to  exercise  any  power,  he  must,  if  his  right  be 
questioned,  find  a  specific  authority  in  the  Constitution  or  laws.  By  the  Con- 
Btitntion  he  is  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  ;  but  it  is  for  Congress 
to  decide,  in  the  first  place,  whether  there  shall  be  an  army  or  navy,  and  the 
President  must  command  the  army  or  navy  as  it  is  created  by  Congress,  and 
subject,  as  is  every  other  officer  of  tne  army  or  navy,  to  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  Congress  may  firom  time  to  time  establish. 

The  President  "  may  require  the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  officer  in 
each  of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of 
their  respective  offices,"  but  the  executive  offices  themselves  are  created  by 
Congress,  and  the  duties  of  each  officer  are  prescribed  by  law.  In  fine,  the  power 
to  set  the  government  in  motion  and  to  keep  it  in  motion  is  lodged  exclusively  in 
Congress,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

By  our  system  of  government  the  sovereignty  is  in  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  sovereignty  is  fully  expressed  in  the  preamble  to  the  Consti- 
tution. By  the  Constrtution  the  people  have  vested  discretionary  power — lim- 
ited, it  is  true — iu  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  while  they  have  denied  to 
the  executive  and  judicial  departments  all  discretionary  or  implied  power 
whatever. 
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The  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon  Con- 
gress have  been  clearly  and  fully  pet  forth  by  the  Supreme  Court  (MpOulloch 
vs.  the  State  of  Maryland,  4th  Wheaton,  pp.  409  and  420.)  The  court,  in 
speaking  of  the  power  of  Congress,  say  :  "  The  government  which  has  a  right  to 
do  an  act,  and  has  imposed  on  it  the  duty  of  performing  that  act,  must,  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  reason,  be  allowed  to  select  the  means."  Ag^n,  they 
say  :  "We  admit,  as  all  must  admit,  that  the.  powers  of  the  government  are  lim- 
ited, and  that  these  limits  are  not  to  be  transcended ;  but  we  think  the  sound 
construction  of  the  Constitution  must  allow  to  the  national,  legislature  that  dis- 
cretion, with  respect  to  the  means  by  which  the  powers  it  confers  are  to  be  car- 
ried into  execution,  which  will  enable  that  body  to  perform  the  high  duties 
assigned  to  it  in  the  manner  most  beneficial  to  the  people.  Let  the  thin^  be 
legitimate,  let  it  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  and  all  means  which 
are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly  adapted  to  the  end,  which  ai'e  not  prohibited, 
and  consistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  are  constitutionaL" 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  in  this  connection,  that  the  article  which  confers 
legislative  powers  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  declai*e8  that  all  leg- 
islative powers  herein  granted,  that  is,  granted  in  the  Constitution,  shall  be 
vested  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  while  in  the  section  relating  to 
the  powers  of  the  President  it  is  declared  that  the  executive  power  shall  be 
vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  inference  from 
this  distinction  is  in  harmony  with  what  has  been  previously  stated.  "The 
executive  power"  spoken  of  is  that  which  is  conferred  upon  the  President  by 
the  Constitution,  and  it  is  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  and  mast 
be  exercised  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  The  words  used 
are  to  be  interpreted  according  to  their  ordinary  meaning. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Constitution,  in  terms,  denies  to  Con- 
gress various  legislative  powers  specified.  It  denies  also  to  the  United  States 
various  powers,  and  various  powers  enumerated  are  likewise  denied  to  the 
States.  There  is  but  one  denial  of  power  to  the  President,*  and  that  is  a  lim- 
itation of  an  express  power  granted.  The  single  instance  of  a  denial  of  powder 
to  the  President  is  in  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  wherein  he  is  author- 
ized ^'to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences  against  the  United  States, 
except  in  cases  of  impeachment."  As  the  powers  granted  to  the  President  are 
specified,  and  as  be  takes  nothing  by  implication  or  inference,  there  was  no  occa- 
sion to  recite  or  enumerate  powers  not  delegated  to  him.  As  the  Constitution 
clothes  Congress  with  powers  of  legislation  which  are  ample  for  all  the  necessi- 
ties of  national  life,  wherein  there  is  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  a  wide  discre- 
tion, it  was  necessary  to  specify  such  powers  as  are  prohibited  to  Congress.  The 
powers  of  Congress  are  ascertained  by  considering  as  well  what  is  prohibited 
as  what  is  granted ;  while  the  powers  of  the  Executive  are  to  be  ascertained 
clearly  and  fully  by  what  is  granted.  Where  there  is  nothing  lef^  to  inference, 
implication,  or  discretion,  there  is  no  necessity  for  clauses  or  provisions  of  inhi- 
bition. In  the  single  case  of  the  grant  of  the  full  power  of  pardon  to  the  Presi- 
dent, a  power  unlimited  in  its  very  nature,  the  denial  of  the  power  to  pardon  in 
case  of  impeachment  became  necessary.  This  example  iully  illustrates  and 
establishes  the  position  to  which  I  now  ask  your  assent.  If  this  view  be  correct 
it  follows  necessarily,  as  has  been  before  stated,  that  the  President,  acting  under 
the  Constitution,  can  exercise  those  powers  only  which  are  specifically  conferred 
upon  him,  and  can  take  nothing  by  construction,  by  implication,  or  by  what  is 
sometimes  termed  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

But  in  every  government  there  should  be  in  its  constitution  capacity  to  adapt 
the  administration  of  affairs  to  the  changing  conditions  of  national  life.  In  the 
government  of  the  United  States  this  capacity  is  found  in  Congress,  in  virtue 
of  the  provision  already  quoted,'  by  which  Congress  is  authorized  "  to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary 'and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  fore- 
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going  powers,  (i.  e.,  the  powers  given  to  Congress,)  and  all  other  powers  vested 
by  this  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department 
or  oflSicer  thereof." 

It  is  made  the  dnty  of  the  President,/*  from  time  to  time,  to  give  to  the  Con- 
gress information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  considera- 
tion sach  measares  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient." 

Provision  is  also  made  in  the  Constitution  for  his  co-operation  in  the  enactment 
of  laws.  Thus  it  is  in  his  power  to  lay  before  Congress  the  reasons  which,  in 
his  opinion,  may  at  any  time  exist  for  legislative  action  in  aid  of  the  execu- 
tive powers  conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon  the  President;  and  under  the 
ample  legislative  powers  secured  to  Congress  by  the  provision  already  quoted, 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  government  why  the  constitutional  and 
lawful  powers  of  the  Executive  may  not  be  made  adequate  to  every  emergency 
of  tbe  country.  In  fine,  the  President  may'  be  said  to  be  governed  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  govern  the  judge  in  a  court  of  law.  He  must  take  the  law  and 
administer  it  as  he  finds  it  without  any  inquiry  on  his  part  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  legislation.  So  the  President,  with  reference  to  the  measure  of  his  own  powers, 
must  take  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  country  as  they  are,  and  be 
governed  strictly  by  them.  If,  in  any  particular,  by  implication  or  construction, 
be  assumes  and  exercises  authority  not  granted  to  him  by  the  Constitution  or 
the  laws,  he  violates  his  oath  of  office,  by  which,  under  the  Constitution,  it  is 
made  his  duty  *'  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,"  which 
implies  necessarily  that  he  can  go  into  no  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  laws  are 
expedient  or  otherwise;  nor  is  it  within  his  province,  in  the  execution  of  the 
law,  to  consider  whether  it  is  constitutional.  In  his  communications  to  Con- 
gress he  may  consider  and  discuss  the  constitutionality  of  existing  or  proposed 
legislation,  and  when  a  bill  is  passed  by  the  two  houses  and  submitted  to 
him  for  approval,  he  may,  if  in  his  opinion  the  same  is  unconstitutional,  return 
it  to  the  house  in  which  it  originated  with  his  reasons.  In  the  performance  of 
these  duties  he  exhausts  his  constitutional  power  in  the  work  of  legislation. 
If,  notwithstanding  his  objections,  Congress,  by  a  two-thirds  majority  in  each 
house,  shall  pass  the  bill,  it  is  then  the  duty  of  the  President  to  obey  and  exe- 
cute it,  as  it  is  his  duty  to  obey  and  execute  all  laws  which  he  or  his  predecessors 
may  have  approvi^d. 

If  a  law  be  in  fact  unconstitutional  it  may  be  repealed  by  Congress,  or  it  may, 
possibly,  when  a  case  duly  arises,  be  annulled  in  its  unconstitutional  features  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  repeal  of  the  law  is  a  legislative 
act;  the  declaration  by  the  court  that  it  is  unconstitutional  is  a  judicial  act; 
bat  the  power  to  repeal,  or  to  annul,  or  to  set  aside  a  law  of  the  United  States,  is 
in  no  aspect  of  the  case  an  executive  power.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Execu- 
tive to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed — an  injunction  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Executive  to  repeal, 
or  annul,  or  dispense  with  the  laws  of  the  land.  To  the  President  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  executive  duties  all  laws  are  alike.  He  can  enter  into  no 
inquiry  as  to  their  expediency  or  constitutionality.  All  laws  are  presumed  to 
be  constitutional,  and  whether  in  fact  constitutional  or  not,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Executive  so  to  regard  them  while  they  have  the  form  of  law.  When  a 
statute  is  repealed  for  its  unconstitutionality,  or  for  any  other  reason,  it  ceases 
to  be  law  in  form  and  in  fact.  When  a  statute  is  annulled  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  opinion  of  a  competent  judicial  tribunal,  from  that  moment  it 
ceases  to  be  law.  But  the  respondent  and  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  will 
seek  in  vain  for  any  authority  or  color  of  authority  in  the  Constitution  or  the 
laws  of  the  country  by  which  the  President  is  clothed  with  power  to  make  any 
distinction  upon  his  own  judgment,  or  upon  the  judgment  of  any  friends  or 
advisers,  whether  private  or  official  persons,  between  the  several  statutes  of  the 
country,  each  and  every  one  of  which  he  is,  by  the  Constitution  and  by  his 
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oath  of  office,  required  faithfully  to  execute.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  crime 
of  the  President  is  not,  either  in  fact  or  as  set  forth  in  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment, that  he  has  violated  a  constitutional  law;  hut  his  crime  is  that  lie  has 
violated  a  law,  and  in  his  defence  no  inquiry  can  be  made  whether  the  law  13 
cou^tiiutional ;  for  inasmuch  as  he  had  no  constitutional  power  to  inquire  for 
himself  whether  the  law  was  constitutional  or  not,  so  it  is  no  excuse  for  him 
that  he  did  unlawfully  so  inquire  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  law  was 
unconstitutional. 

It  follows,  from  the  authorities  already  q^uoted,  and  the  positions  founded 
thereon,  that  there  can  be.no  inquiry  here  and  now  by  this  tribunal  whether  the 
act  in  question — the  act  entitlea  "  An'  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil 
offices " — ^is  in  fact  constitutional  or  not.  It  was  and  is  the  law  of  the  laud. 
It  was  enacted  by  a  strict  adherence  to  constitutional  forms.  It  was,  and  is, 
binding  upon  all  the  officers  and  departments  of  the  government.  The  Senate, 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  whether  the  respondent  is  innocent  or  guilty,  can 
enter  into  no  inquiry  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  act,  which  it  was  the 
President's  duty  to  execute,  and  which,  upon  his  own  answer,  and  by  repeated 
official  confessions  and  admissions,  he  intentionally,  wilfully,  deliberately  set  aside 
and  violated. 

If  the  President,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  *'  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed,"  may  inquire  whether  the  laws  are  constitutional,  and  exe- 
cute those  only  which  he  believes  to  be  so,  then,  for  the  purposes  of  government, 
his  will  or  opinion  is  substituted  for  the  action  of  the  law-making  power,  and  the 
government  is  no  longer  a  government  of  laws,  but  the  government  of  one 
man.  This  is  also  true,  if,  when  arraigned,  he  may  justify  by  showing  that  he 
has  acted  upon  advice  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional.  Further,  if  the  Senate 
sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  President  may  inquire  and  decide  whether  the  law  is 
in  fact  constitutional,  and  convict  the  President  if  he  has  violated  an  act  believed 
to  be  constitutional,  and  acquit  him  if  the  Sepate  think  the  law  unconstitu- 
tional, then  the  President  is  in  fact  tried  for  his  judgment,  to  be  acquitted  if  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Senate  it  was  a  correct  judgment,  and  convicted  if  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Senate  his  judgment  was  erroneous.  This  doctrine  offends  every 
principle  ef  justice.  His  offence  is  that  he  intentionally  violated  a  law.  Know- 
ing its  terms  and  requirements,  he  disregarded  them. 

With  deference  I  maintain  still  further,  that  it  is  not  the  right  of  any  senator 
in  this  trial  to  be  governed  by  any  opinion  he  may  entertain  of  the  constitution- 
ality or  expediency  of  the  law  in  question.  For  the  purposes  of  this  trial  the 
statute  which  the  President,  upon  his  own  confession,  has  repeatedly  violated  is 
the  law  of  the  land.  His  crime  is  that  he  violated  the  law.  It  has  not  been 
repealed  by  Congress ;  it  has  not  been  annulled  by  the  Supreme  Court ;  it 
stands  upon  the  statute-book  as  the  law ;  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  trial  it  is 
to  be  treated  by  every  senator  as  a  constitutional  law.  Otherwise  it  follows 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  supported  by  a  minority  exceeding  by 
one  a  third  of  this  Senate,  may  set  aside,  disregard,  and  violate  all  the  laws  of 
the  land.  It  is  nothing  to  this  respondent,  it  is  nothing  to  this  Senate,  sitting 
here  as  a  tribunal  to  try  and  judge  this  respondent,  that  the  senators  partici- 
pated in  the  passage  of  the  act,  or  that  the  respondent,  in  the  exercise  of 
a  constitutional  power,  returned  the  bill  to  the  Senate  with  his  objections 
thereto.  The  act  itself  is  as  binding,  is  as  constitutional,  is  as  sacred  in  the 
eye  of  the  Constitution  as  the  acts  that  were  passed  at  the  first  session  of 
the  first  Congress.  If  the  President  may  refuse  to  execute  a  law  because  in 
his  opinion  it  is  unconstitutional,  or  for  the  reason  that,  in  the  judgment  of  his 
friends  and  advisers,  it  is  unconstitutional,  then  he  and  his  successors  in  office 
may  refuse  to  execute  any  statute  the  constitutionality  of  which  has  not  been 
affirmatively  settled  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  If  a  minority, 
exceeding  one-third  of  this  Senate  by  one,  may  relieve  the  President  from  all 
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responsibilitj  for  this  violation  of  Lis  oath  of  office,  because  tbej  concur  with 
him  in  the  opinion  that  this  legislation  is  either  unconstitutional  or  of  doubtful 
constitutionality,  then  there  is  no  security  for  the  execution  of  the  laws.  The 
constitutional  injunction  upon  the  President  is  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed ;  and  upon  him  no  power  whatsoever  is  conferred  by  the 
Constitution  to  inquire  whether  the  law  that  he  is  charged  to  execute  is  or  is 
not  constitutional.  The  constitutional  injunction  upon  you,  in  your  present 
capacity,  is  to  hold  the  respondent  faithfully  to  the  execution  of  the  consti- 
tutional trusts  and  duties  imposed  upon  him.  If  he  has  wilfully  disregarded  the 
obligation  resting  upon  him,  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed, 
then  the  constitutional  duty  imposed  upon  you  is  to  convict  him  of  the  crime 
of  having  wilfully  disregarded  the  laws  of  the  land  and  violated  his  oath  of  office. 

I  indulge,  Senators,  in  great  plainness  of  speech,  and  pursue  a  line  of  remark 
whiehi  were  the  subject  less  important  or  the  duty  resting  upon  us  less  solemn, 
I  should  studiously  avoid.  But  I  speak  with  every  feeling  and  sentiment  of 
respect  for  this  body  and  this  place  of  which  my  nature  is  capable.  In  my 
boyhood,  from  the  gallery  of  the  old  chamber  of  the  Senate,  I  looked,  not  with 
admiration  merely^  but  with  something  of  awe  upon  the  men  of  that  generation 
who  were  then  in  the  seats  which  you  now  fill.  Time  and  experience  may  have 
modified  and  chastened  those  impressions,  but  they  are  not,  they  can  not,  be 
obliterated.  They  will  remain  with  me  while  life  remains.  But,  with  my  con- 
vicdons  of  my  own  duty,  with  my  convictions  of  your  duty,  with  my  convictions 
of  the  danger,  the  imminent  peril,  to  our  country  if  you  should  not  render  a 
judgment  of  guilty  against  this  respondent,  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  speak 
with  all  the  plainness  and  directness  which  the  most  earnest  convictions  of  the 
truth  of  what  I  utter  can  inspire. 

Nor  can  the  President  prove  or  plead  the  motive  by  which  he  professes  to 
have  been  governed  in  his  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  country.  Where  a  posi- 
tive specific  duty  is  imposed  upon  a  public  officer,  bis  motives  can  not  be  ffood 
if  be  wilfully  neglects  or  refuses  to  discharge  his  duty  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  imposed  upon  him.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  possible  for  a  public  officer,  and 
paiticularly  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  is  under  a  special  consti- 
tutional injunction  to  discharge  his  duty  faithfully,  to  have  any  motive  except  a 
bad  motive,  if  he  wilfully  violates  his  duty.  A  judge,  to  be  sure,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  discretionary  power,  as  in  imposing  a  sentence  upon  a  criminal  where 
the  penalty  is  not  specific,  may  err  in  the  exercise  of  that  discretion  and  plead 
properly  his  good  motives  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  That  is,  he  may  say 
that  he  intended,  under  the  law,  to  impose  a  proper  penaltv ;  and  inasmuch  as 
that  was  his  intention,  though  all  other  men  may  think  tnat  the  penalty  was 
either  insufficient  or  excessive,  he  is  fully  justified  by  his  motives. 

So  the  President,  having  vested  in  him  discretionary  power  in  regard  to 
granting  pardons,  might,  if  arraigned  for  the  improper  exercise  of  that  power 
in  a  particular  case,  plead  and  prove  his  good  motives,  although  his  action 
might  be  universally  condemned  as  improper  or  unwise  in  that  particular  case. 
But  the  circumstances  of  this  respondent  are  wholly  different.  The  law  which, 
as  he  admits,  he  has  intentionally  and  deliberately  violated,  was  mandatory  upon 
him,  and  left  in  his  hands  no  discretion  as  to  whether  he  would,  in  a  given  ca^e, 
execute  it  or  not. 

A  public  officer  can  neither  plead  nor  prove  good  motives  to  refute  or  control 
his  own  admission' that  he  has  intentionally  violated  a  public  law. 

Take  the  case  of  the  President ;  his  oath  is  :  *<  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I 
will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.'*  One  of  the  provisions  of  that  Constitution  is,  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  "take  care  that  theJlaws  be  £&ithfully  executed."  In  this  injunction 
there  are  no  qualifying  words.    It  is  made  his  duty  to  take  care  that  the  law»y 
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tlve  laws^  be  faithfully  executed.  A  law  is  well  defined  to  be  "a  rule  laid,  set, 
or  eBtablished  by  the  law-making  power  of  the  country."  It  is  of  such  rules 
that  the  CouBtitution  speaks  in  this  injunction  to  the  President ;  and  in  obe- 
dience to  that  injunction,  and  with  reference  to  his  duty  under  his  oatK  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  he  can  enter  into  no  inquiry  as  to 
whether  those  laws  are  expedient  or'  constitutional,  or  otherwise.  And  inas- 
much as  it  is  not  possible  for  him,  under  the  Constitution,  to  enter  lawfully  into 
any  such  inquiry,  it  is  alike  impossible  for  him  to  plead  or  to  prove  that,  hav- 
ing entered  into  such  inquiry,  which  was  in  itself  unlawful,  he  was  governed  by 
a  good  motive  in  the  result  which  he  reached,  and  in  his  action  thereupon. 
Having  no  right  to  inquire  whether  the  laws  were  expedient  or  constitutional, 
or  otherwise,  if  he  did  so  inquire,  and  if  upon  such  inquiry  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  for  any  reason,  he  would  not  execute  the  law  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  law,  then  he  wilfully  violated  his  oath  of  office  and  the  Gonstitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States.  The  necessary,  the  inevitable  presumption  in  law  is, 
that  he  acted  under  the  influence  of  bad  motives  in  so  doing,  and  no  evidence 
can  be  introduced  controlling  or  coloring  in  any  degree^  this  necessary  presump- 
tion of  die  law. 

Having,  therefore,  no  right  to  entertain  any  motive  contrary  to  his  constitu- 
tional obligation  to  execute  the  laws,  he  cannot  plead  his  motive.  Inasmuch  as 
he  can  neither  plead  nor  prove  his  motive,  the  presumption  of  the  law  must 
remain  that  in  violating  his  oath  of  office  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  he  was  influenced  by  a  bad  motive.  The  magistrate  who  wilfully  breaks 
the  laws,  in  violation  of  his  oath  to  execute  them,  insults  and  outrages  the  com- 
mon sense  and  the  common  nature  of  his  countrymen  when  he  asserts  that  their 
laws  are  so  bad  that  they  deserve  to  be  broken.  This  is  the  language  of  a 
defiant  usurper,  or  of  a  man  who  has  surrendered  himself  to  the  counsel  and 
control  of  the  enemies  of  his  country. 

If  a  President,  believing  a  law  to  be  unconstitutional,  may  refuse  to  execute 
il,  then  your  laws  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States,  your  laws  for 
the  collection  of  the  internal  revenue,  your  laws  for  the  collection  of  custon^- 
house  duties,  are  dependent,  for  their  execution,  upon  the  individual  opinion  of 
the  President  as  to  whether  they  are  constitutional  or  not ;  and  if  these  laws  are 
so  dependent,  all  other  laws  are  equally  dependent  upon  the  opinion  of  the 
Executive.  Hence  it  follows  that  wnatever  the  legislation  of  Congress  may  be, 
the  laws  of  the  country  are  to  be  executed  only  so  far  as  the  President  believes 
them  to  be  constitutionaL  This  respondent  avers  that  his  sole  object  in  vio- 
lating the  tenure-of- office  act  was  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
upon  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  that  law.  In  other  words,  he  delib- 
etately  violated  the  law,  which  was  in  him  a  crime,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing judicially  whether  the  law  could  be  violated  with  impunity  or  not.  At  that 
very  time,  he  had  resting  upon  him  the  obligations  of  a  citizen  to  obey  the  laws, 
and  the  higher  and  more  solemn  obligation,  imposed  by  the  Constitution  upon 
the  first  magistrate  of  the  country,  to  execute  the  laws.  If  a  private  citizen 
violates  a  law,  he  does  so  at  his  peril.  If  the  President,  or  Vice-President,  or 
any  otber  civil  officer,  violates  a  law,  his  peril  is  that  he  may  be  impeached  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  convict^  by  the  Senate.  This  is  precisely 
the  responsibility  which  the  respondent  has  incurred ;  and  it  would  be  no  relief 
to  him  for  his  wilful  violation  of  the  law,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
now  placed,  if  the  court  itself  had  pronounced  the  same  to  be  unconstitutional. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  the  audacity,  the  criminal  character  of  a  pro- 
ceeding by  which  the  President  of  the  United  States  attempts  systematically  to 
undermine  the  government  itself  by  drawing  purposely  into  controversy,  in  the 
courts  and  elsewhere,  the  validity  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  constituted  author- 
ities of  the  country,  who,  as  much  as  himself,  are  individually  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  obey  the  Constitution  in  all  their  public  acts.    With  the  same  reason. 
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and  for  the  same  object,  he  might  violate  the  reconstruction  laws,  tax  laws,  tariff 
acts,  or  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  country ;  and  thus,  in  a  single  day  of  his  offi- 
cial life,  raise  questions  which  could  not  be  disposed  of  for  years  in  the  courts 
of  the  country.  The  evidence  discloses  the  fact  that  he  has  taken  no  step  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  He  suspended  numerous 
officers  under,  or  if  not  under,  at  least,  as  he  himself  admits,  in  conformity  with 
the  tenure-of-office  law,  showing  that  it  was  not  his  sole  object  to  test  its  constitu- 
tionality. He  has  had  opportunity  to  make  application  through  the  Attorney 
General  for  a  writ  of  quo  warrantOy  which  might  have  tested  the  validity  of  the 
law  in  the  courts.  This  writ  is  the  writ  of  the  government,  and  it  can  never  be 
granted  upon  the  application  of  a  private  person.  The  President  has  never  taken 
one  step  to  test  the  law  in  the  courts.  Since  his  attempted  removal  of  Mr.  Stantoii 
on  the  21  St  of  February  last,  he  might  have  instituted  proceedings  by  a  writ  of 
quo  warrantOy  and  by  this  time  have  obtained,  probably,  a  judicial  opinion  cover- 
ing all  the  points  of  the  case.  But  he  shrinks  from  toe  test  he  says  he  sought. 
Thus  is  the  pretext  of  the  President  fully  exposed.  The  evidence  shows  that 
he  never  designed  to  test  the  law  in  the  courts.  His  object  was  to  seize  the 
offices  of  the  government  for  purposes  of  corruption,  and  by  their  influence  to 
enable  him  to  reconstruct  the  Union  in  the  interest  of  the  rebellious  States.  In 
short,  he  resorted  to  this  usurpation  as  an  efficient  and  necessary  means  of 
usurping  all  power  and  of  restoring  the  government  to  rebel  hands. 

^o  criminal  was  ever  arraigned  who  offered  a  more  unsatisfactory  excuse  for 
his  crimes.  The  President  had  no  right  to  do  what  he  says  he  designed  to  do, 
and  the  evidence  shows  that  he  never  has  attempted  to  do  what  he  now  assigns 
as  his  purpose  when  he  trampled  the  laws  of  his  country  under  his  feet. 

These  considerations  have  prepared  the  way  in  some  degree,  I  trust,  for  an 
examination  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  relating  to  the  appointment  of 
embassadors  and  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  for  whose  appointment  provision 
is  made  in  the  second  section  of  the  second  article  of  the  Oonstitntion.  It  is 
there  declared  that  the  Presideqt  <*  shall  nominate,"  and,  by  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  shall  "  appoint  embassadors  and  other  public  ministers  and 
consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States 
whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otJierwise  provided  for  and  which  shall  be 
established  by  law."  The  phrase,  "  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,"  is 
understood  to  refer  to  senators,  who,  under  the  Constitution,  in  case  of  a  vacancy, 
may  be  appointed  by  the  governors  of  the  several  States,  and  to  those  appoint- 
ments which  might  be  confided  by  law  to  the  courts  or  to  the  heads  of  departments. 
It  is  essential  to  notice  the  fact  that  neither  in  this  provision  of  the  Constitution 
nor  in  any  other  is  power  given  to  the  President  to  remove  any  officer.  The 
only  power  of  removal  specified  in  the  Constitution  is  that  of  the  Senate,  by  its 
verdict  of  guilty,  to  remove  the  President,  Vice-President,  or  other  civil  officer 
who  may  be  impeached  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  presented  to  the 
Senate  for  trials 

Upon  the  premises  already  laid  down  it  is  clear  that  the  power  of  removal  from 
office  is  not  vested  in  the  President  alone,  but  only  in  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Applying  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
already  cited  to  the  condition  of  affairs  existing  at  the  time  the  government  was 
organized,  we  find  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  first  Congress  and  by  the  first 
President  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  operation  of  niis  provision  of  the 
organic  law.  In  the  first  instance,  several  executive  departments  were  estab- 
lished by  acts  of  Congress,  and  in  those  departments  offices  of  various  grades 
were  created.  The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  required  the  appointment  of 
ambassadors,  ministers,  and  consuls,  and  consequently  those  necessary  offices 
were  established  by  law.  The  President,  in  conformity  with  this  provision  of 
the  Constitution,  made  nominations  to  the  Senate  of  persons  to  fiU  the  various 
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offices  so  established.  These  nominations  were  considered  and  acted  upon  hy 
the  Senate,  and  when  confirmed  by  the  Senate  the  persons  so  nominated  were 
appointed  and  authorized  by  commissions  under  the  hand  of  the  President  to 
enter  upon  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  it 
was  not  possible  for  the  President,  during  a  session  of  the  Senate,  to  assign  to 
duty  in  any  of  the  offices  so  created  any  person  who  had  not  been  by  him  nom- 
inated to  the  Senate  and  by  that  body  confirmed,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
any  such  attempt  was  made.  The  persons  thus  nominated  and  confirmed 
were  in  their  offices  under  the  Constitution,  and  by  virtue  of  the  concurrent 
action  of  the  President  and  the  Senate.  There  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Con- 
stitution any  provision  contem  plating  the  removal  of  such  persons  from  office. 
But  inasmuch  as  it  is  essential  to  the  proper  administration  of  affairs  that  there 
should  be  a  power  of  removal,  and  inasmuch  as  the  power  of  nomination  and 
confirmation  vested  in  the  President  and  in  the  Senate  is  a  continuing  power, 
not  exhausted  either  by  a  single  exercise  or  by  a  repeated  exercise  in  reference 
to  a  particular  office,  it  follows  legitimately  and  properly  that  the  President 
might  at  any  time  nominate  to  the  Senate  a  person  to  fill  a  particular  office,  and 
the  Senate  in  the  exercise  of  its  constitutional  power  coula  .confirm  that  nomi- 
nation, that  the  person  so  nommated  and  confirmed  would  have  a  right  to  take 
and  enjoy  the  office  to  which  he  had  been  so  appointed,  and  thus  to  dispossess 
the  previous  incumbent  It  is  apparent  that  no  removal  can  be  made  unless 
the  j?resident  takes  the  initiative,  and  hence  the  expression,  "  removal  by  the 
President." 

As,  by  a  common  and  universally  recognized  principle  of  construction,  the 
most  recent  statute  is  obligatory  and  controlling  wherever  it  contravenes  a  pre- 
vious statute,  so  a  recent  commission,  issued  under  an  appointment  made  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  supersedes  a  previous  appointment 
although  made  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  there  is,  under  and 
by  virtue  of  the  dause  of  the  Constitution  quoted,  no  power  of  removal  vested 
either  in  the  President  or  in  the  Senate,  or  in  both  of  them  together  as  an  inde- 
pendent power;  but  it  is  rather  a  consequence  of  the  power  of  appointment 
And  as  the  power  of  appointment  is  not  vested  in  the  President,  but  only  the 
right  to  make  a  nomination,  which  becomes  an  appointment  only  when  the  nomi 
nation  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  the  power  of  removing  a  public  officer 
cannot  be  deemed  an  executive  power  solely  within  the  meaning  of  this  provision 
of  the  Constitution. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  in  harmony  with  the  opinion  expressed  in  the 
seventy-sixth  number  of  the  Federalist.  After  stating  with  great  force  the 
objections  which  exist  to  the  "  exercise  of  the  power  of  appointing  to  office  by 
an  assembly  of  men,"  the  writer  proceeds  to  say  : 

The  truth  of  the  principles  here  advanced  seems  to  have  heen  felt  hj  the  most  intelligent 
of  those  who  have  toond  fault  with  the  provision  made  in  this  respect  bj  the  convention. 
They  contend  that  the  President  ought  solelj  to  have  been  authorized  to  make  the  appoint- 
ments under  the  Federal  govemmeut.  Bat  it  is  easy  to  show  that  every  advanta^!^  to  be 
expected  from  such  an  arrangement  would  in  substance  be  derived  from  the  power  of  nomi* 
nation^  which  is  proposed  to  be  conferred  npon  him,  while  several  disadvantages  which  might 
attend  the  absolute  power  of  appointment  in  the  hands  of  that  officer  would  he  avoided.  In 
the  act  of  nominating  his  judgment  alone  would  be  exercised,  and  as  it  would  be  his  sole 
duty  to  point  out  the  man  who  with  the  i4)probation  of  the  Senate  should  fill  an  office,  his 
responsibility  would  be  as  complete  as  if  he  were  to  make  the  final  appointment.  There  can. 
in  this  view,  be  no  difference  between  nominating  and  appointing.  The  same  motives  which 
would  influence  a  proper  discharge  of  his  duty  in  one  case  would  exist  in  the  other ;  and  as 
no  man  could  be  appointed  but  upon  his  previous  nomination,  every  man  who  might  be 
appointed  would  be  in  fact  his  choice. 

But  his  nomination  may  be  overruled.  This  it  certainly  may,  yet  it  can  only  be  to  make 
place  for  another  nomination  by  himself.  The  person  ultimately  appointed  must  be  the 
object  of  his  preference,  thoug^h,  perhaps  not  in  the  highest  degree.  It  is  also  not  very 
probable  that  his  nomination  woula  oflen  be  overruled.  The  Senate  could  not  be  tempted 
by  the  preference  they  might  feel  to  another  to  reject  the  one  proposed,  because  they  could 
not  assure  themselves  that  the  person  they  might  wish  would  be  brought  forward  by  a  see- 
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ond,  or  hj  any  subsequent  nomination.  They  could  not  eren  be  certain  that  a  future  nom- 
ioalion  would  present  a  candidate  in  any  degree  more  acceptable  to  them.  And  as  their 
dissent  might  cast  a  kind  of  stigma  upon  the  individual  rejected,  and  might  hare  the  appear- 
ance of  a  reflection  upon  the  judgment  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  it  is  not  likely  that  their 
sanction  would  often  be  refused,  where  there  were  not  special  and  strong  reasons  for  the 
refiisaL 

To  what  purpose  then  require  the  co-operation  of  the  Senate?  I  answer  that  the  neces- 
sity of  their  concurrence  would  have  a  powerful,  though  in  general,  a  silent  operation.  It 
would  be  an  excellent  check  upon  the  spirit  of  favoritism  in  the  President,  and  would  tend 
g^reatly  to  preventing  the  appointment  of  unfit  characters,  from  State  prejudice,  from  family 
connection,  from  personal  attachment,  or  from  a  view  to  popularity.  And,  in  addition  to 
this,  it  would  be  an  efficacious  source  of  stability  in  the  administration. 

It  will  readily  be  comprehended  that  a  man  who  had  himself  the  sole  disposition  of.  office 
would  be  governed  mucn  more  by  his  private  inclinations  and  interests  tmin  when  he  was 
bound  to  submit  the  propriety  of  his  choice  to  the  dictation  and  determination  of  a  different 
and  independent  body,  and  toat  body  an  entire  branch  of  the  legislature*  The  possibility  of 
rejection  would  be  a  strong  motive  to  care  in  nropo8in|^.  The  danger  of  his  own  reputation, 
uid,  in  the  case  of  an  elective  magistrate,  to  nis  political  existence,  from  betraying  a  spirit 
of  favoritism,  or  an  unbecoming  pursuit  of  popularity,  to  the  observation  of  a  body  whose 
opinion  would  have  great  weight  in  forming  that  of  the  public,  could  not  fail  to  operate  as  a 
barrier  to  one  and  to  the  other.  He  would l>e  both  ashamed  and  afraid  to  bring  /otward  for 
the  most  distinguished  or  hicrative  stations  candidates  who  had  no  other  merit  than  that  of 
coming  from  the  same  State  to  which  he  particularly  belonged,  or  of  being  in  some  way  or 
other  personally  allied  to  him,  and  possessing  the  necessary  insignificance  and  pliancy  to 
render  them  the  obsequious  instruments  of  his  pleasure. 

When  the  President  has  made  a  nomination  for  a  particular  office,  and  that 
nomination  has  been  confirmed  hy  the  Senate,  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
President  dnriug  the  session  of  the  Seuate  is  exhausted  with  reference  to  that 
officer.  All  that  he  can  do  under  the  Constitution  is,  in  the  same  manner  to 
nominate  a  successor,  who  may  be  either  confirmed  or  rejected  by  the  Senate.  ' 
Considering  the  powers  of  the  President  exclusively  with  reference  to  the  re- 
moval and  appointment  of  civil  officers  during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  it  is 
clear  that  he  can  only  act  in  concurrence  with  the  Senate.  An  office  being 
filled,  he  can  only  nominate  a  successor,  who,  when  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  is, 
by  operation  of  the  Constitution,  appointed  to  the  office,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  President  to  issue  his  commission  accordingly.  This  commission  operates 
as  a  mpersedeas,  and  the  previous  occupant  is  thereby  removed. 

No  legislation  has  attempted  to  enlarge  or  diminish  the  constitutional  powers 
of  the  President,  and  no  legislation  can  enlarge  or  diminish  his  constitutional 
powers  in  this  respect,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show.  It  is  here  and  now  in 
the  presence  of  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  concerning  the  true  meaning, 
of  wnich  there  neither  is  nor  has  ever  been  any  serious  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
lawyer  or  statesman,  that  we  strip  the  defence  of  the  President  of  all  the  ques- 
tions and  technicalities  which  the  intellects  of  men,  sharpened  but  not  enlarged 
by  the  practice  of  the  law,  have  wrung  from  the  legislation  of  the  country  cover- 
ing three-fourths  of  a  century. 

On  the  21st  day  of  February  last  Mr.  Stanton  was  de  facto  and  de  jure  Sec- 
retary for  the  Department  of  War.  The  President's  letter  to  Mr.  Stanton,  of 
that  date,  is  evidence  of  this  fact : 

Executive  Mansion, 
WaMngion^  i>.  C,  February  21,  1868. 

Sir  :  By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  me  as  President  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  you  are  hereby  removed  from  office  as  Secretary  for  the  Department 
of  War,  and  your  functions  as  such  will  terminate  upon  receipt  of  this  communication. 

Ton  will  transfer  to  Brevet  Major  G^eral  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant  General  of  the  army, 
who  has  this  day  been  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  all 
records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  property  now  in  your  custody  and  charge. 
RespeotraJly,  yours, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanto^,  Washington,  D,  C. 

This  letter  is  an  admission,  not  only  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  Secretary  of  War 
on  the  2l8t  of  February,  1868,  but  also  that  the  suspension  of  that  officer  of  the 
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12th  of  August,  A.  D.  1867,  wbetber  made  under  the  tenure-of-office  act  or  not, 
was  abrogated  by  the  action  of  the  Senate  of  the  13tb  of  January,  1868,  and 
that  then  Mr.  Stanton  thereby  was  restored  lawfully  to  the  office  of  Secretary 
for  the  Department  of  War. 

On  the  2lBt  day  of  February  the  Senate  was  in  session.     There  was  then  but 
one  constitutional  way  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton :  a  nomination  by  the 
President  to  the  Senate  of  a  successor,  and  his  confirmation  by  that  body.  '  The 
President  attempted  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton  in  a  way  not  known  to  the  Consti- 
tution, and  in  violation  thereof,  by  issuing  the  said  order  for  his  removal.     In 
the  first  of  tiie  articles  it  is  set  forth  that  this  order  was  issued  '*  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution  and  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,"  and  the  President  is  con- 
sequently guilty  under  this  article ;  we  have  proved  a  violation  either  of  the  Conr 
stitution  or  the  Idws.     If  we  show  that  he  has  violated  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  we  show  also  that  he  has  violated  his  oath  of  office,  which  pledged 
him  to  support  the  Constitution,     Thus  is  the  guilt   of  the  President,  under 
the  Constitution  and  upon  admitted  facts,  established  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.    This  view  is  sufficient  to  justify  and  require  at  your  hands  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty  under  the  first  article,  and  this  without  any  reference  to  the 
legislation  of  the  country,  and  without  reference  to  the  constitutionality  of 
the  tenure-of-office  act  or  to  the  question  whether  the  Secretaiy  of  War  is 
included  within  its  provisions  or  not.     But  I  intend  in  the  course  of  my  argu- 
ment to  deal  with  all  these  questions  of  law,  and  to  apply  the  law  as  it  shall 
appear  to  the  facts  proved  or  admitted.    To  be  sure,  in  my  judgment  the  case 
presented  by  thelEouse  of  Representatives  in  the  name  of  all  the  people  of  the 
IJnited  States  might  safely  be  rested  here;  but  the  cause  of  justice,  the  cause 
of  the  country,  requires  us  to  expose  and  demonstrate  the  guilt  of  the  President 
in  all  the  particulars  set  forth  in  the  articles  of  impeachment.     We  have  no 
alternative  but  to  proceed.     In  this  connection  I  refer  to  a  view  presented  by 
the  counsel  for  tlie  President  in  his  opening  argument.     He  insists,  or  suggest, 
that  inasmuch  as  the  letter  to  Stanton  of  the  2lQt  of  February  did  not,  in  fact, 
accomplish  a  removal  of  the  Secretary,  that  therefore  no  ofiPence  was  committed. 
The  technicalities  of  the  law  have  fallen  into  disrepute  among  the  people,  and 
sometimes  even  in  the  courts.    The  technicalities  proper  of  the  law  are  the 
rules  developed  by  human  experience,  and  justly  denominated,  as  is  the  law 
itself,  the  perfection  of  human  reason.     These  rules,  wise  though  subtle,  aid 
in  the  administration  of  justice  in  all  tribunals  where  the  laws  are  judicially 
administered.     But  it  often  happens  that  attorneys  seek  to  confuse  the  minds  of 
men,  and  thwart  the  administration  of  justice,  by  the  suggestion  of  nice  distinctions 
which  have  no  foundation  in  reason,  and  find  no  suppcNrt  in  general  principles 
of  right. 

The  President  cannot  assume  to  exercise  a  power,  as  a  power  belonging  to 
the  office  he  holds,  there  being  no  warrant  in  law  for  such  exercise,  and  then 
plead  that  he  is  not  guilty  because  the  act  undertaken  was  not  fully  acconn- 

Elished.  The  President  is  as  guilty  in  contemplation  of  law  as  he  would  have 
een  if  Mr.  Stanton  had  submitted  to  his  demand  and  retired  from  the  office 
of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War.  Nothing  more  possible  remained  for 
the  President  except  a  resort  to  force,  and  what  he  did  and  what  he  contemplated 
doing  to  obtain  possession  of  the  office  by  force  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  the  President  is  wholly  without  power,  under  and 
by  virtue  of  the  Constitution,  to  suspend  a  public  officer.  And  most  assuredly 
nothing  is  found  in  the  Constitution  to  sustain  the  arrogant  claim  which  he  now 
makes,  that  he  may  during  a  session  of  the  Senate  suspend  a  public  officer 
indefinitely  and  make  an  appointment  to  the  vacancy  thus  created  without 
asking  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  either  upon  the  suspension  or  the 
appointment. 
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I  pass  now  to  tbe  consideration  of  the  third  clause  of  the  second  section  of 
the  second  article  of  the  Constitution  : 

The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  np  All  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the 
lecees  of  the  Senate,  by  granting^  commissions,  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next 
session. 

The  phrase,  "  maj  happen,"  construed  according  to  the  proper  and  well- 
understood  meaning  of  the  words  when  the  Constitution  was  framed,  referred 
to  those  vacancies  which  might  occur  independently  of  the  will  of  the  govern- 
ment— vacancies  arising  from  death,  from  resignation,  from  circumstances  not 
produced  by  the  act  of  Xhe  appointing  power.  The  words  "  happen  "  and 
"  happened  "  are  of  frequent  use  in  we  Bible,  **  that  well  of  pure  English 
undemed,"  and  always  in  the  sense  of  accident,  fortuity,  chance,  without  pre- 
vious expectation,  as  to  befall,  to  light,  to  fall,  or  to  come  unexpectedly.  This 
clause  of  the  Constitution  contains  a  grant  of  power  to  the  President,  and  under 
and  by  virtue  of  it  he  may  take  ana  exercise  the  power  granted,  but  nothing 
by  construction  or  by  implication.  He  then,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  may,  during 
the  recess  of  the  Senate,  grant  commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of 
the  next  session,  and  thus  fill  up  any  vacancies  that  may  happen,  that  is,  that 
may  come  by  chance,  by  accident,  without  any  agency  on  his  part. 

If,  then,  it  be  necessary  and  proper,  as  undoubtedly  it  is  necessary  and  proper, 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  suspension  or  temporary  removal  of  offi- 
cers who,  in  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  have  proved  to  be  incapable  or  dishonest, 
or  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  are  disqualified  for  the  further  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  their  offices,  it  is  clearly  a  legislative  right  and  duty, 
ubder  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  authorizes  Congress  **  to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  t-o  carry  into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  in  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof,"  to  provide  for  the  contingency.  It  is 
no  answer  to  this  view  of  the  case  to  say  that  until  the  second  of  March,  1867, 
Congress  neglected  to  legislate  upon  this  subject,  and  that  during  the  long 
period  of  such  neglect,  by  the  advice  of  Attorneys  Greneral,  the  practice  was 
introduced  and  continued,  by  which  the  President,  during  the  recess  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate, removed  from  office  persons  Who  had  been  nominated  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  This  practice  having  originated  in  the  neglect  of 
Congress  to  legislate  upon  a  subject  clearly  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  only 
tolerated  by  Congress,  has^  at  most,  the  force  of  a  practice  or  usage,  which  can 
1^  any  time  be  annulled  or  controlled  by  statute. 

This  view  is  also  sustained  by  the  reasoning  of  Hamilton,  in  the  67  th  number 

of  the  Federalist,  in  which  he  says : 

Tbe  last  of  these  two  claases,.it  is  equally  clear,  cannot  he  understood  to  comprehend 
the  power  ol  filling  yacancies  in  the  Senate,  for  the  following  reasons :  Firsts  the  relation  in 
which  that  clause  stands  to  the  other,  which  declares  the  general  mode  of  appointing  officers 
of  the  United  States,  denotes  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  supplement  to  the  other,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  an  auxiliary  method  of  appointment,  in  cases  to  which  the  general 
meuiod  was  inadequate.  The  ordinary  power  of  appointment  is  confided  to  the  President 
and  Senate  jointly,  and  can  therefore  only  be  exercised  daring  the  session  of  the  Senate ; 
but  as  it  would  have  been  improper  to  oblige  this  body  to  be  continually  in  session  for  the 
appointment  of  officers,  and  as  vacancies  might  happen  in  their  recess,  which  it  might  be 
necessary  for  the  public  service  to  fill  without  delay,  the  succeeding  clause  is  evidently 
tntended  to  authorize  the  President,  singly,  to  make  temporary  f^pomtments  **  daring  the 
mcess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions  which  should  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next 
MMion.'' 

The  arguments  which  I  have  thus  offered  and  the  authorities  quoted  show 
tbAt  the  President  had  not  the  power  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  to  remove 
either  the  Secretary  of  War  or  any  civil  officer  from  office  by  virtue  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  power  of  removal  during  the  recess  of  tbe  Senate  was  recognized 
by  the  act  of  1789,  and  tolerated  by  the  country  upon  the  opinions  of  Attomevs 
Cleneral  till  18t)7.    The  President  claims,  however,  and  as  an  incident  of  the 
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power  of  removal,  tbe  power  to  suspend  from  office  indefinitely  any  officer  of  tbe 
government ;  bat  inasmucb  as  bis  claim  to  tbe  power  of  removal  is  not  supported 
by  tbe  Constitution,  be  cannot  sustain  any  other  claim  as  an  incident  of  tbat 
power.  But  if  the  power  to  remove  were  cidmitted,  it  would  by  no  means  follow 
tbat  tbe  President  has  tbe  power  to  suspend  indefinitely.  The  power  to  suspend 
indefinitely  is  a  different  power  from  that  of  removal,  and  it  is  in  no  proper 
sense  necessarily  an  incident.  It  might  be  very  well  conceived  tbat  if  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  had  thought  fit  to  confer  upon  the  President  the 
power  to  remove  a  public  officer  absolutely,  his  removal  to  be  followed  by  tbe 
nomination  of  a  successor  to  tbe  Senate,  they  might  yet  have  denied  to  the  Pres- 
ident the  power  to  suspend  public  officers  indefinitely  and  to  supply  their  places 
by  bis  appointees  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  tbe  Senate.  But,  inasmuch 
as  the  power  to  suspend  indefinitely  is  not  a  power  claimed  as  a  specific  grant 
under  the  Constitution,  and  as  tbe  claim  by  the  President  of  the  power  of 
removal  during  a  session  of  the  Senate  is  not  sustained  by  tbe  text  of  the  Consti- 
tution or  by  any  good  authority  under  it,  it  is  not  important  to  consider  whether, 
if  tbe  power  oi  removal  were  admitted  to  exist,  the  power  to  suspend  indefi- 
nitely could  be  considered  as  an  incident.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  neither 
power,  in  tbe  sense  claimed  by  the  President,  exists  under  tbe  Constitution  or 
by  any  provision  of  law. 

I  respectfully  submit,  Senators,  that  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the 
soundness  of  the  view  I  have  presented,  both  of  tbe  language  and  meaning  of 
tbe  Constitution  in  reg^ard  to  appointments  to  office.  But,  if  there  were  any 
doubt,  it  is  competent  and  proper  to  consider  the  effects  of  tbe  claim,  if 
recognized,  as  set  up  by  tbe  President.  And  in  a  matter  of  doubt  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  phraseology  of  tbe  Constitution,  it  would  be  conclusive  of 
its  true  interpretation  tbat  tbe  claim  asserted  by  tbe  President  is  firaught  with 
evils  of  the  gravest  character.  Ue  claims  tbe  right,  as  well  when  tbe  Senate  is 
in  session  as  when  it  is  not  in  session,  to  remove  absolutely,  or  to  suspend  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  time,  according  to  his  own  discretion,  every  officer  of  the 
army,  of  tbe  navy,  and  of  the  civil  service,  and'to  supply  their  places  with  crea- 
tures and  partisans  of  bis  own.  To  be  sure,  he  has  not  asserted,  in  direct  form, 
his  right  to  remove  and  suspend  indefinitely  officers  of  tbe  army  and  navy ;  but 
when  yon  consider  tbat  the  Constitution  makes  no  distmction  in  the  tenure  of 
office  between  military,  naval  and  civil  officers ;  that  all  are  nominated  originally 
by  the  President  and  receive  their  appointments  upon  the  confirmation  of  the 
Senate,  and  hold  their  offices  under  tbe  Constitution  by  no  other  title  than  tbat 
which  secures  to  a  cabinet  officer  or  to  a  revenue  collector  tbe  office  to  which  he 
has  been  appointed,  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  nature,  extent, 
and  dangerous  character  of  the  claim  which  the  President  makes.  The  state- 
ment of  this  arrogant  and  dangerous  assumption  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  any 
doubt  which  tnigbt  exist  in  the  mind  of  any  patriot  as  to  tbe  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  tbe  Constitution.  It  cannot  be  conceived  that  tbe  men  who  framed  tbat 
instrument,  who  were  devoted  to  liberty,  who  had  themselves  suffered  by  the  exer- 
cise of  illegal  and  irresponsible  power,  would  have  vested  in  the  President  of  the 
United  States  an  authority,  to  be  exercised  without  tbe  restraint  or  control  of  any 
other  branch  or  department  of  tbe  government,  which  would  enable  him  to  corrupt 
tbe  dvil,  military,  and  naval  officers  of  the  country  by  rendering  them  absolutely 
dependent  for  their  positions  and  emoluments  upon  his  will.  At  tbe  present  time 
there  are  41,000  officers,  whose  aggregate  emoluments  exceed  $21,000,000  per 
annum.  To  all  these  tbe  President's  claim  applies.  These  facts  express  the 
practical  magnitude  of  the  subject.  Moreover,  ^is  claim  was  never  asserted  by 
any  President,  or  by  any  public  man,  from  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  government 
until  the  present  time.  It  is  in  violation  also  of  the  act  of  July  13, 1866,  which 
denies  to  tbe  Executive  the  power  to  remove  officers  of  tbe  army  and  tbe  navy, 
except  upon  sentence  of  a  court-martial.    The  history  of  the  career  of  Andrew 
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Johnson  shows  that  he  has  heen  driven  to  the  assertion  of  this  claim  hy  circnm- 
stances  and  events  connected  with  his  criminal  design  to  hreak  down  the  power 
of  Congress,  to  subvert  the  institutions  of  the  conntrv,  and  thereby  to  restore 
the  Union  in  the  interest  of  those  who  participated  in  the  rebellion.  Having 
entered  apon  this  career  of  crime,  he  soon  found  it  essential  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  purposes  to  secure  the  support  of  the  immense  retinue  of  public  offi- 
cers of  every  grade  and  description  in  the  country.  This  he  could  not  do  with- 
out making  them  entirely  dependent  upon  his  will ;  and  in  order  that  they 
might  realize  their  dependence,  and  thus  be  made  subservient  to  his  purposes, 
he  determined  to  assert  an  authority  over  them  unauthorized  by  the  Gonstita- 
tioo,  and  theretofore  not  attempted  by  any  Chief  Magistrate.  His  conversation 
with  Mr.  Wood,  in  the  autumn  of  1866,  fully  discloses  this  purpose. 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  tenure-of-office  act  he  had  removed  hundreds 
of  faithfiil  and  patriotic  public  officers,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  followed  by  an  immense  loss  of  the  public  revenues.  At  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  act  he  was  so  far  involved  in  his  mad  schemes — schemes  of  ambi- 
tion and  revenge — ^that  it  was,  in  his  view,  impossible  for  him  to  retrace  his 
steps.  He  consequently  determined,  by  various  artifices  and  plans,  to  under- 
mine that  law  and  secure  to  himself,  in  defiance  of  the  will  of  Congress  and  of 
the  country,  entire  control  of  the  officers  in  the  civil  service,  and  in  the  army 
and  the  navy.  He  thus  became  gradually  involved  in  an  unlawful  undertaking, 
from  which  he  could  not  retreat.  In  the  presence  of  the  proceedings  against 
him  by  the  House  of  Representatives  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  assert  that 
under  the  Constitution  power  was  vested  in  the  President  exclusively,  without 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  remove  from  office  every  person  in  the 
service  of  the  country.  This  policy,  as  yet  acted  upon  in  part,  and  devel- 
oped chiefly  in  the  civil  service,  has  already  produced  evils  which  threaten  the 
overthrow  of  the  government.  When  he  removed  faithful  public  officers,  and 
appointed  others  whose  only  claim  to  consideration  was  their  unreasoning  devo- 
tion to  his  interest  and  unhesitating  obedience  to  his  will,  they  compensated 
themselves  for  this  devotion  and  this  obedience  by  frauds  upon  the  revenues, 
and  by  crimes  against  the  laws  of  the  land.  Hence  it  has  happened  that  in  the 
internal  revenue  service  alone — chiefly  through  the  corruption  of  men  whom  he 
has  thus  appointed — the  losses  have  amounted  to  not  less  than  twenty -five,  aad 
probably  to  more  than  fifty,  million  of  dollars  a  year  during  the  last  two  years. 

In  the  presence  of  these  evils,  which  were  then  only  partially  realized,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  the  tenure-of-office  act,  as  a  barrier  to 
thdr  further  progress.  This  act  thus  far  has  proved  ineffectual  as  a  complete 
remedy ;  and  now  the  President,  by  his  answer  to  the  articles  of  impeachment, 
asserts  his  right  to  violate  it  altogether,  and  by  an  interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  is  alike  hostile  to  its  letter  and  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
country,  he  assumes  to  himself  absolute  and  miqualified  power  over  all  the 
offices  and  officers  of  the  country.  The  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  contrary  to 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  is  the  particular  crime  of  the  President  for  which 
we  now  demand  his  conviction.  The  extent,  the  evil  character,  and  the  dan- 
gerous nature  of  the  claims  by  which  he  seeks  to  justify  his  conduct,  are  con- 
trolling considerations.  By  his  conviction  you  purify  the  government  and  restore 
it  to  its  original  character.  By  his  acquittal  you  surrender  the  government 
into  the  hands  of  an  usurping  and  unscrupulous  man,  who  will  use  all  the  vast 
power  be  now  claims  for  the  corruption  of  every  branch  of  the  public  service 
and  the  final  overthrow  of  the  public  liberties. 

Nor  is  it  any  excuse  for  the  President  that  he  has,  as  stated  in  his  answer  taken 
the  advice  of  bis  cabinet  officers  in  support  of  his  claim.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  no 
right  iwder  the  Constitution  to  the  advice  of  the  head  of  a  department,  except  upon 
subjects  relating  to  the  duties  of  his  department.  If  the  President  has  chosen  to 
seek  the  advice  of  his  cabinet  upon  other  matters,  and  they  have  seen  fit  to  give 
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it  upon  eubjects  not  relating  to  their  respective  departments,  it  is  advice  wbich 
he  bad  no  constitutional  authority  to  ask — advice  which  they  were  not  bound 
10  give,  and  that  advice  is  to  him,  and  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  investigation 
and  trial,  as  the  advice  of  private  parsons  merely.  But  of  what  value  can  be 
the  advice  of  men  who,  in  the  first  instance,  admit  that  they  bold  their  offices 
by  the  will  of  the  person  who  seeks  their  advice,  and  who  understand  most 
clearly  that  if  the  advice  they  give  should  be  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  their 
master,  they  would  be  at  once,  and  in  conformity  with  their  own  theory  of  the 
rights  of  the  President,  deprived  of  the  offices  which  they  hold  ?  Having  first 
made  these  men  entirely  dependent  upon  his  will,  he  then  solicits  their  advice 
as  to  the  application  of  the  principle  by  which  they  admit  that  they  hold  their 
places  to  all  the  other  officers  of  the  government.  Gould  it  have  been  expected 
that  they,  under  such  circumstances,  would  have  given  advice  in  any  particular 
disagreeble  to  the  will  of  him  who  sought  it  ? 

It  was  the  advice  of  serfs  to  their  lord,  of  servants  to  their  master,  of  slaves 
to  their  owner. 

The  cabinet  respond  to  Mr.  Johnson  as  old  PolloniuR  to  Hamlet : 

HamUt  says :  Do  you  see  yonder  cloud  tbat^s  almost  in  shape  of  a  camel  ? 

PoUonius.  And  by  the  mass,  and  His  like  a  camel,  indeed. 

HamUt.  Methiuks  it  is  like  a  weasel. 

PoUonius.  It  is  backed  like  a  weasel. 

Hamlet.  Or  like  a  whale  7 

PoUonius.  Very  like  a  whale. 

The  gentlemen  .of  the  cabinet  understood  the  position  that  they  occupied.  The 
President,  in  his  message  to  the  Senate  upon  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton,  in 
which  he  says  that  he  took  the  advice  of  his  cabinet  in  reference  to  his  action 
upon  the  bill  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,  speaks  thus  : 

The  bill  had  then  not  become  a  law.    The  limitation  npon  the  power  of  removal  was  not 
et  imposed,  and  there  was  yet  time  to  make  any  changes.     If  any  one  of  these  gentlemen 
ad  then  said  to  me  that  he  w^ould  avail  himself  of  the  provisions  of  that  bill  iu  case  it  became 
a  law,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  a  moment  as  to  his  removal. 

Having  indulged  his  cabinet  in  such  freedom  of  opinion  when  he  consulted 
them  in  reference  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill,  and  having  covered  himself 
and  them  with  public  odium  by  its  announcement,  he  now  vaunts  their  opinions, 
extorted  by  power  and  given  in  subserviency,  that  the  law  itself  may  be  violated 
with  impunity.  This,  says  the  President,  is  the  exercise  of  my  constitutional 
right  to  the  opinion  of  my  cabinet.  I,  says  the  President,  am  responsible  for 
my  cabinet,  xes,  the  President  is  responsible  for  the  opinions  and  conduct  of 
men  who  give  such  advice  as  is  demanded,  and  give  it  in  fear  and  trembling 
lest  they  be  at  once  deprived  of  their  places.  This  is  the  President's  idea  of  a 
cabinet,  but  it  is  an  idea  not  in  harmony  with  the  theory  of  the  Constitution. 

The  President  is  a  man  of  strong  will,  of  violent  passions,  of  unlimited  ambi- 
tion, with  capacity  to  employ  and  use  timid  men,  adhesive  men,  subservient 
men,  and  corrupt  men,  as  the  instruments  of  his  designs.  It  is  the  truth  of 
history  that  he  has  injured  every  person  with  whom  he  has  had  confidential 
relations,  and  many  have  escaped  ruin  only  by  withdrawing  from  his  society 
altogether.  He  has  one  rule  of  life :  he  attempts  to  use  every  man  of  power, 
capacity,  or  influence  within  his  reach.  Succeeding  in  his  attempts,  they  are  in 
time,  and  usually  in  a  short  time,  utterly  ruined.  If  the  considerate  flee  horn 
him,  if  the  brave  and  patriotic  resist  his  schemes  or  expose  his  plans,  he  attacks 
them  with  all  the  engineiy  and  patronage  of  his  office,  and  pursues  them  with  all 
the  violence  of  his  personal  hatred.  He  attacks  to  destroy  all  who  will  not 
become  his  instruments,  and  all  who  become  his  instruments  are  destroyed  in 
the  use.  He  spares  no  one.  Already  this  purpose  of  his  life  is  illustrated  in 
the  treatment  of  a  gentleman  who  was  of  counsel  for  the  respondent,  but  who  has 
never  appeared  in  his  behalf. 

The  thanks  of  the  country  are  due  to  those  distinguished  soldiers  who,  tempted 
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"by  the  President  by  offers  of  kingdoms  which  were  not  his  to  give,  refused  to 
fall  down  and  worship  the  tempter.  And  the  thanks  of  the  country  are  not  less 
due  to  Greneral  Emory,  who,  when  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  President 
by  a  request  which  he  could  not  disobey,  at  once  sought  to  protect  himself 
against  his  machinations  by  presenting  to  him  the  law  upon  the  subject  of  mili- 
tary orders. 

The  experience  and  the  fate  of  Mr.  Johnson's  eminent  adherents  are  lessons 
of  warning  to  the  country  and  to  mankind ;  and  the  more  eminent  and  distin- 
guished of  his  adherents  have  furnished  the  most  melancholy  lessons  for  this 
and  for  succeeding  generations. 

It  is  not  that  men  are  ruined  when  they  abandon  a  party ;  bnt  in  periods  of 
national  trial  and  peril  the  people  will  not  tolerate  those  who,  in  any  degree  or 
under  any  circumstances,  falter  in  their  devotion  to  the  rights  and  interests,  of 
the  republic.  In  the  public  judgment,  which  is  seldom  erroneous  in  regard  to 
pablic  duty,  devotion  to  the  country,  and  adherence  to  Mr.  Johnson  are  and  have 
been  wholly  inconsistent 

Carpenter's  historical  painting  of  Emancipation  is  a  fit  reprentation  of  an 
event  the  most  illustrious  of  any  in  the  annals  of  America  since  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution.  Indeed,  it  is  second  to  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution, 
only  in  the  fact  that  that  instrument,  as  a  means  of  organizing  and  preserving 
the  nation,  rendered  emancipation  possible.  The  principal  figure  of  the  scene 
18  the  immortal  Lincoln,  whose  great  virtues  endear  his  name  and  memory  to  all 
mankind,  and  whose  untimely  and  violent  death,  then  the  saddest  event  in  our 
national  experience,  but  now  not  deemed  so  great  a  calamity  to  the  people  who 
loved  him  and  mourned  for  him  as  no  public  man  was  ever  before  loved  or 
lamented,  as  is  the  shame,  humiliation,  disgrace,  and  suffering,  caused  by  the 
misconduct  and  crimes  of  his  successor.  It  was  natural  and  necessary  that  the 
artist  should  arrange  the  personages  of  the  group  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left  of  the  principal  figure.  Whether  the  particular  assignment  was  by  chance, 
by  the  taste  of  tne  artist,  or  by  the  influence  of  a  mysterious  Providence  which 
works  through  human  agency,  we  know  not.  But  on  the  right  of  Lincoln  are 
two  statesmen  and  patriots  who,  in  all  the  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  these  event- 
ful years,  have  remained  steadfast  to  liberty,  to  justice,  to  the  principles  of  con- 
stitutional government.  Senators  and  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  in  this  presence  I 
venture  not  to  pronounce  their  names. 

On  the  left  of  Lincoln  are  five  figures  representing:  the  other  members  of  his 
cabinet.  One  of  these*  is  no  longer  among  the  living ;  he  died  before  the  evil 
days  came,  and  we  may  indulge  the  hope  that  he  would  have  escaped  the  fate 
of  his  associates.  Of  the  other  four,  three  have  been  active  in  counselling  and 
supporting  the  President  in  his  attempts  to  subvert  the  government.  They  are 
already  ruined  men.  Upon  the  canvass  they  are  elevAted  to  the  summit  of  vir- 
tuous ambition.  Yielding  to  the  seductions  of  power  they  have  fallen.  Their 
example  and  fate  may  warn  us,  but  their  advice  and  counsel,  whether  given  to 
this  tribunal  or  to  him  who  is  on  trial  before  this  tribunal,  cannot  be  accepted 
as  the  judgment  of  wise  or  of  patriotic  men. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sprague,  at  2  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.  m.  the  Senate  took 
a  recess  for  15  minutes. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  Chief  Justice  resumed  the  chair  and  called 
the  Senate  to  order. 

Mr.  Shbrman.  I  move  that  the  roll  of  the  senators  be  called,  so  that  we  may 
get  their  attendance. 

Mr.  COiNNBSS.  That  is  never  done. 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  can  be  done.  A  motion  to  adjourn  will  have  the  same 
effect  practically. 

Mr.  CoNNBSS.  The  senator  may  move  an  adjournment,  and  get  a  call  in  that 
way. 
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Mr.  Sherman.  I  moye  a  call  of  the  Benators. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Ohio  moves  that  the  roll  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  called. 
Mr.  CoNNESS.  It  never  has  been  done. 
Mr.  Sumner.  The  rule  provides  for  a  call  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Con  NESS.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  rule. 
Mr.  Sumner.  It  is  Rule  16. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  sixteenth  rule  of  the  Senate. 
The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

16.  When  the  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  called  for  by  one-fifth  of  the  senators  present,  each 
senator  called  upon  shall,  unless  for  special  reasons  he  be  excused  by  the  Senate,  declare 
openly  and  without  debate  his  assent  or  dissent  to  the  question.  In  taking  the  yeas  and 
nays,  and  upon  a  call  of  the  Senate,  the  names  of  the  senators  shall  be  called  alphabetically. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection,  the  Secretary  will  call  the  roll, 
to  ascertain  who  are  present.. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  object,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  move  that  there  be  a  call  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  roll  being  called,  44  senators  answered 
to  their  names. 

The  Chief  Justice.  There  are  44  senators  answering  to  their  names.  The 
honorable  manager  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Manager  Bout  well.  Mr.  President,  senators,  leaving  the  discussion  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  I  am  now  prepared  to  ask  your  attention  to 
the  character  and  history  of  the  act  of  1789,  on  which  stress  has  been  laid  by 
the  President  in  his  answer,  and  by  the  learned  counsel  who  opened  the  case 
for  the  respondent.  The  discussion  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  in  1789 
related  to  the  bill  establishing  a  department  of  foreign  affairs.  The  first  sec- 
tion of  that  bill,  as  it  originally  passed  the  House  of  Represetitatives,  after 
recapitulating  the  title  of  the  officer  who  was  to  take  charge  of  the  department, 
and  setting  forth  his  duties,  contained  these  words  in  reference  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  department:  "To  be  removable  from  office  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States."  The  House,  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  discussed  this  pro- 
vision during  several  days,  and  all  the  leading  members  of  the  body  appear  to 
have  taken  part  in  the  debate.  As  is  well  known,  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  at  the  time  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  Some  contended 
that  the  power  of  removing  civil  officers  was  vested  in  the  President,  absolutely, 
to  be  exercised  by  him,  without  consultation  with  the  Senate,  and  this  as  well 
when  the  Senate  was  in  session  as  during  vacations.  Others  maintained  that 
the  initiative  in  the  removal  of  &  public  officer  must  be  taken  by  the  President, 
but  that  there  could  be  no  actual  removal  except  by  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  that  this  rule  was  applicable  to  the  powers  of  the  President,  as 
well  during  the  vacation  as  during  the  session  of  the  Senate.  Others  main- 
tained that  during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  while  the  initiative  was  in  the 
President,  the  actual  removal  of  a  civil  officer  could  be  effected  only  upon  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  but  that  during  the  vacations  the  President  might  remove 
such  officers  and  fill  their  places  temporarily,  under  commissions,  to  expire  at  the 
end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Madison  maintained  the  first  ot  these 
propositions,  and  he  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  person  of  historical  reputation 
at  the  present  day  who  expressed  corresponding  opinions,  although  undoubtedly 
his  views  were  sustained  by  a  considerable  number  of  members.  It  is  evident 
from  an  examination  of  the  debate  that  Mr.  Madison's  views  were  gradually 
and,  finally,  successfully  undermined  by  the  discussion  on  that  occasion. 

As  is  well  known,  Roger  Sherman  was  then  one  of  the  most  eminent  members 
of  that  body.  He  was  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  member 
of  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  united  States,  and  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  First  Congress.    He  was  on- 
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donbtedly  one  of  the  most  illustrions  men  of  the  constitutional  period  of  Ameri- 
can history ;  and  in  each  sncceeding  generation  there  have  been  eminent  persons 
of  his  blood  and  name  ;  but  at  no  period  has  his  family  been  more  distingnished 
than  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Sherman  took  a  leading  part  in  the  discussion, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  yiews  which  he  entertained  and  expressed  had  a 
large  influence  in  producing  the  result  which  was  finally  reached.  The  report 
of  the  debate  is  found  in  the  first  volumo  of  the  Annals  of  Congress  ;  and  I 
quote  from  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Sherman,  preserved  on  pages  510  and  511 
of  that  volume : 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  consider  this  a  very  important  subject  in  every  point  of  view,  and  there- 
fore worthy  of  fall  discnssion.  In  my  mind  it  involves  three  questions.  First.  Whether 
the  President  has,  by  the  Constitution,  the  right  to  remove  an  officer  appointed  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  No  gentleman  contends  but  that  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  are  necessary  to  make  the  appointment  in  all  cases,  unless  iu  inferior  offices 
where  the  contrary  is  established  by  law ;  but  then  the^  allege  that,  although  the  consent  ot 
the  Senate  be  necessary  to  the  appointment,  the  President  alone,  by  the  nature  of  his  office, 
his  the  power  of  removal.  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  this  opinion  is  ill-founded,  because 
this  provision  was  intended  for  some  useful  purpose,  and  by  that  construction  would  answer 
none  at  all.  I  think  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  as  necessary  to  appoint  an  officer  as  the 
nomination  of  the  President ;  they  are  constituted  as  mutual  checks,  each  having  a  negative 
upon  the  other. 

I  consider  it  as  an  established  principle  that  the  power  which  appoints  can  also  remove, 
unless  there  are  express  exceptions  made.  Now  the  power  which  appoints  the  judges  cannot 
displace  them,  because  there  is  a  constitutional  restriction  in  their  favor;  otherwise  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  a4fice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  being  the  power  which  ap- 
pointed them,  would  be  sufficient  to  remove  them.  This  is  the  construction  in  England, 
where  the  King  has  the  power  of  appointing  judges ;  it  was  declared  to  be  during  pleasure, 
and  they  might  be  removed  when  the  monarch  thought  proper.  It  is  a  general  principle  in 
law,  as  well  as  reason,  that  there  shall  be  the  same  authority  to  remove  as  to  establish.  It 
is  so  in  legislation,  where  the  several  branches,  whose  concurrence  is  necessary  to  pass  a  law, 
most  concur  in  repealing  it.  Just  so  I  take  it  to  be  in  cases  of  appointment,  and  the  Presi- 
dent alone  mav  remove,  when  he  alone  appoints,  as  iu  the  case  of  inferior  offices  to  be 
established  by  law. 

As  the  office  is  the  mere  creature  of  the  legislature  we  may  form  it  under  such  regulations 
as  we  please,  with  such  powers  and  duration  as  we  think  good  policy  requires.  We  may 
say  he  shall  hold  his  office  during  good  behavior,  or  that  he  shall  be  annually  elected.  We 
may  say  he  shall  be  displaced  for  neglect  of  duty,  and  point  out  how  he  shall  bo  convicted 
of  it  without  calling  upon  the  President  or  Senate. 

The  third  question  is,  if  the  legislature  has  the  power  to  authorize  the  President  alone  to 
lemove  this  officer,  whether  it  is  expedient  to  invest  him  with  it  7  I  do  not  believe  it  abso- 
Intely  necessary  that  he  should  have  such  power,  because  the  power  of  suspending  would 
answer  all  the  purposes  which  gentlemen  have  in  view  by  giving  the  power  of  removal.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  officer  is  only  to  be  removed  by  impeachment,  as  is  argued  by  the  geu- 
Ueman  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Smith,)  because  he  is  the  mere  creature  of  the  law,  and 
we  can  direct  him  to  be  removed  on  conviction  of  mismanagement  or  inability ,Vithout  call- 
ing upon  the  Senate  for  their  concurrence.  But  I  believe,  if  we  make  no  such  provision,  he 
may  constitutionallv  be  removed  bv  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate ;  and  I  believe  it  would  be  most  expedient  for  us  to  say  nothing  in  the  clause  on 
this  Bubfect. 

I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  turn  aside  for  a  moment,  and,  addressing  myself  to  the 
learned  gentleman  of  counsel  for  the  respondent  who  is  to  follow  me  in  argu- 
ment, I  request  him  to  refute,  to  overthrow  the  constitutional  argument  of  his 
illustrious  ancestor,  Roger  Sherman.  Doing  this  he  will  have  overcome  the 
first,  but  only  the  first,  of  a  series  of  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  President. 

In  harmony  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Sherman  was  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Mr.  Jackson  of  Georgia,  found  on  page  508  of  the  same  volume.     He  says  : 

I  shall  agree  to  give  him  (that  is  the  President)  the  same  power  in  cases  of  removal  that 
he  has  in  appointing ;  but  nothing  more.  Upon  this  principle,  I  would  agree  to  give  him 
ihe  power  or  suspension  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate.  This,  in  my  opinion,  would  effect- 
uaXLj  provide  against  those  inconveniences  which  have  been  apprehended,  and  not  exoose 
the  government  to  those  abuses  we  have  to  dread  from  the  wanton  and  uncontrollable  autnor- 
ity  of  removing  officers  at  pleasure. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe  that  Mr.  Madison,  in  maintaining  the  absolute 
power  of  the  President  to  remove  civil  officers,  coupled  with  his  opinions  upon 
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that  point  doctriDes  concerning  the  power  of  impeachment  which  would  be 
wholly  unacceptable  to  this  respondent.  And,  indeed,  it  is  perfectly  apparent 
that  without  the  existence  of  the  power  to  impeach  and  remove  the  President 
of  the  United  States  fi'om  office,  in  the  manner  maintained  by  Mr.  Madison,  in 
that  debate,  that  the  concession  of  absolute  power  of  removal  would  end  in  the 
destruction  of  the  government.    Mr.  Madison,  in. that  debate,  said : 

The  danger  to  liberty,  the  danger  of  maladministration  has  not  yet  been  found  to  lie  so 
much  in  the  facility  of  introdacing  improper  persons  into  office  as  in  the  difficulty  of  displac- 
ing those  who  are  unworthy  of  the  pablic  tmst.    (Page  515,  vol.  1,  Annals  of  Congress.) 

Again  he  says : 

Perhaps  the  great  danger,  as  has  been  observed,  of  abuse  in  the  executive  power  lies  in 
the  improper  continuance  of  bad  men  in  office.  But  the  power  we  contend  for  will  not  en- 
able him  to  do  this ;  for  if  an  unworthy  man  be  continued  in  office  by  an  unworthy  President, 
the  House  of  Representatives  can  at  any  time  impeach  him,  and  the  Senate  can  remove  him, 
whether  the  President  chooses  or  not  The  danger,  then,  consists  merely  in  this :  the  Presi- 
dent can  displace  from  office  a  man  whose  merits  require  that  he  should  be  continued  in  it. 
What  will  be  the  motives  which  the  President  can  feel  for  such  abuse  of  his  power  and  the 
restraints  that  operate  to  prevent  it  ?  In  the  first  place,  he  will  be  impeachable  by  this  house 
before  the  Senate  for  such  an  act  of  maladministration ;  for  I  contend  that  the  wanton 
removal  of  meritorious  officers  wpuld  subject  him  to  impeachment  and  removal  from  his  high 
trust.    (Page  517,  vol.  1,  Annais  of  Congress.) 

It  is  thus  seen  that  Mr.  Madison  took  great  care  to  connect  his  opinions  of 
the  power  of  removal  in  the  President  with  a  distinct  declaration  that  if  this 
power  was  improperly  exercised  by  the  President  h» would  himself  be  liable  to 
impeachment  and  removal  from  office.  If  Mr.  Madison's  opinions  were  to  be 
accepted  by  the  President  as  a  whole,  he  would  be  as  defenceless  as  he  is  at 
the  present  time  if  an'aigned  upon  articles  of  impeachment  based  upon  acta  of 
maladministration  in  the  removal  of  public  officers.  The  result  of  the  debate 
upon  the  bill  for  establishing  the  executive  department  of  foreign  affairs  was 
that  the  phrase  in  question  which  made  the  head  of  the  department  "remov- 
able from  office  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,"  was  stricken  out  by  a 
vote  of  31  in  the  affirmative  to  19  in  the  negative,  and  another  form  of  expres- 
sion was  introduced  into  the  second  section,  which  is  manifestly  in  harmony 
with  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Sherman,  and  those  who  entertained  corre- 
sponding opinions. 

The  second  Section  is  in  these  words  : 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enaetedy  That  there  shall  be  in  the  said  department  an  inferior 
officer,  to  be  appointed  by  the  said  principal  officer,  and  to  be  employea  therein  as  he  shall 
deem  proper,  and  to  be  called  the  chief  clerk  of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  and  who, 
whenever  the  said  principal  officer  shall  be  removed  from  office  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  other  case  of  vacancy,  shall,  during  such  vacancy,  have  the  charge  and 
custody  of  all  records,  books,  and  papers  appertaining  to  said  department. 

(United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  1,  p. 29.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  phrase  here  employed,  "  whenever  the  said  principal 
officer  shall  be  removed  from  office  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,"  is 
not  a  grant  of  power  to  the  President;  nor  is*  it,  as  was  asserted  by  the  counsd 
for  the  respondent,  a  legislative  interpretation  of  a  constitutional  power.  But 
it  is  merely  a  recognition  of  a  power  in  the  Constitution  to  be  exercised  by  the 
President,  at  some  tim^,  under  some  circumstances,  and  subject  to  certain  limita- 
tions. But  there  is  no  statement  or  declaration  of  the  time  when  such  power 
could  be  exercised,  the  circumstances  under  which  it  might  be  exercised,  or  the 
limitations  imposed  upon  its  exercise. 

All  these  matters  are  left  subject  to  the  operation  of  the  Constitution  and  to 
future  legislation.  This  is  in  entire  harmony  with  the  declaration  made  by 
Mr.  White,  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  debate  of  1789.     He  says  : 

Let  us  then  leave  the  Constitution  to  a  free  operation,  and  let  the  President,  with  or  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Senate,  carry  it  into  execution.  Then,  if  any  one  supposes  himself 
injured  by  their  determination  let  him  have  recourse  to  the  law,  and  its  decision  will 
establish  the  true  construction  of  the  Constitution. 
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Mr.  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  also  said : 

Hence  all  coxi^tniction  of  the  meaniDg^  of  the  Constitatioii  is  dangerous  or  unnatural,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  avoided.  This  is  our  doctrine,  that  no  power  of  this  kind  ought  to 
be  exercised  by  the  legislature.  But  we  saj,  if  we  must  give  a  construction  to  the  Consti- 
tution it  is  more  natural  to  give  the  construction  in  favor  of  the  power  of  removal  vesting  in 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  because  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  the  power  which  appoints  removes  also. 

Again,  Mr.  Sherman  said  speaking  of  the  words  which  were  introduced  into 
the  first  section  and  finally  stricken  out : 

I  wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  words  may  be  left  out  of  the  bill,  without  giving  up  the 
question  either  way  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  measure. 

The  debate  upon  the  bill  relating  to  the  department  for  foreign  a£Fairs  occurred 
in  the  mouth  of  June,  1789 ;  in  the  following  month  of  August  Congress  was 
engaged  in  considering  the  bill  establishing  the  Treasury  Department.  This 
bill  originated  in  the  House,  and  contained  the  phrase  now  found  in  it,  being 
the  same  as  that  contained  in  the  bill  establishing  the  State  Department. 

The  Senate  was  so  far  satisfied  of  the  impolicy  of  making  any  declaration 
whatever  upon  the  subject  of  removal,  that  the  clause  was  struck  out  by  an 
amendment.  The  House  refused  to  concur,  however,  and  the  Senate,  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  Vice-President,  receded  from  the  amendment. 

Ail  this  shows  that  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  removal  by  the  President 
survived  the  debate  only  as  a  limited  and  doubtful  right  at  most. 

The  results  inched  by  the  Congress  of  1789  are  conclusive  upon  the  following 
points :  that  that  body  was  of  opinion  that  the  power  of  removal  was  not  in  the 
President  absolutely,  to  be  exercised  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances ; 
and  secondly,  that  during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate  the  power  of  removal  was 
vested  in  the  President  and  Senate,  to  be  exercised  by  their  concurrent 
action ;  while  the  debate  and  the  votes  indicate  that  the  power  of  the  President 
to  remove  from  office,  dunng  the  vacation  of  the  Senate,  was,  at  best,  a  doubt- 
ful power  under  the  Constitution. 

It  becomes  us  next  to  consider  the  practice  of  the  government,  under  the 
Constitution,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  action  of  the  first  Congress,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  President  now  claims  an  absolute,  unqualified,  irresponsible  power 
over  all  public  officers,  and  this  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
or  the  concurrence  of  any  other  branch  of  the  government.  In  the  early  years 
of  the  government  the  removal  of  a  public  officer  by  the  President  was  a  rare 
occurrence,  and  it  was  usually  resorted  to  during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  for 
misconduct  in  office  only,  and  accomplished  by  the  appointment  of  a  successor 
through  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Gradually  a  practice  was  intro- 
duced, largely  through  the  example  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  removing  officers  during 
the  recess  of  the  Senate,  and  filling  their  places  under  commissions  to  expire  at 
the  end  of  the  next  session.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  practice  became 
common  until  the  election  of  General  Jackson,  in  1828.  During  his  administra- 
tion the  practice  of  removing  officers  during  the  recesses  of  the  Senate  was 
largely  increased,  and  in  the  year  1832,  on  the  18th  of  September,  General 
Jackson  removed  Mr.  Duane  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This 
occurred,  however,  during  a  recess  of  the  Senate.  This  act  on  his  part  gave 
rise  to  a  heated  debate  in  Congress,  and  an  ardent  controversy  throughout  the 
country,  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  contending  that  there  was  no  power  in 
the  Pi^ident  to  remove  a  civil  officer,  even  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate. 
The  triumph  of  General  Jackson  in  that  controversy  gave  a  full  interpretation 
to  the  words  which  had  been  employed  in  the  statute  of  1789. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  the  limitations  of  that  power  in  the  President  were 
clearly  settled,  both  upon  the  law  and  upon  the  Constitution,  that  whatever 
might  be  his  power  of  removal  during  a  recess  of  the  Senate,  he  hrfd  no  right 
to  make  a  removal  during  a  session  of  the  Senate,  except  upon  the  advice  and 
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consent  of  that  body  to  the  appointment  of  a  successor.  This  was  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Johnson  himself,  as  stated  by  him  in  a  speech  made  in  the  Senate  on  the 
10th  of  January,  1861 : 

I  meant  that  the  true  way  to  fight  the  battle  was  for  us  to  remain  here  and  occapj  the 

? laces  assig^ned  to  us  by  the  Constitution  of  the  coantry.  Why  did  I  make  that  statement  ? 
t  was  because  on  the  4th  day  of  March  next  we  shall  hare  six  majority  in  this  body ;  and 
if,  as  some  apprehended,  the  incoming  administration  shall  show  any  disposition  to  make 
encroachments  upon  the  institution  of  slavery,  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  the  States 
or  any  other  violation  of  the  Constitution,  we,  by  remaining  in  the  Union  and  standing  at 
our  places,  will  have  the  power  to  resist  all  these  encroachments.  How  7  We  have  the 
power  even  to  reject  the  appointment  of  the  Cabinet  officers  of  the  incoming  President, 
Then,  should  we  not  be  fighting  the  battle  in  the  Union  by  resisting  even  the  organization 
of  the  administration  in  a  constitutional  mode,  and  thus,  at  the  very  start,  disable  aU  admin • 
istration  which  was  likely  to  encroach  on  our  rights  and  to  violate  the  Constitution  of  the 
country  T  So  far  as  appointing  even  a  minister  abroad  is  concerned  the  incoming  adminis- 
tration will  have  no  power  without  our  consent,  if  we  remain  here.  It  comes  into  office 
handcufifed,  powerless  to  do  harm.  We,  standing  here,  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  our 
hands;  we  can  resist  it  at  the  very  threshold  effectually,  and  do  it  inside  of  the  Union  and 
in  our  house.  The  incoming  administration  has  not  even  the  power  to  appoint  a  postmaster, 
whose  salary  exceeds  $1,000  a  year,  without  consultation  with,  and  the  acquiescence  of,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  President  has  not  even  the  power  to  draw  his  salary,  his 
$'25,000  per  annum,  unless  we  appropriate  it    (Congressional  Globe,  vol.  43,  page  309. 

It  may  be  well  observed,  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  trial,  and  upon  tbe 
question  whether  the  President  is  or  is  not  guilty  under  the  first  three  articles 
exhibited  against  him  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  is  of  no  consequence 
whether  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  power  to  remove  a  civil  officer 
during  a  recess  of  the  Senate.  The  fact  charged  and  proved  against  the 
President,  and  on  which,  as  one  fact  proved  against  him,  we  demand  bis 
conviction,  is,  that  he  attempted  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton  from  the  ofiice  of 
Secretary  of  War  during  a  session  of  the  Senate.  It  cannot  be  claimed  with 
any  propriety  that  the  act  of  1789  can  be  construed  as  a  grant  of  power 
to  the  President  to  an  extent  beyond  the  practice  of  the  government  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  under  the  Constitution,  and  under  the  provisions  of  the 
law  of  1789.  None  of  the  predecessors  of  Mr.  Johnson,  from  General  Wash- 
ington to  Mr.  Lincoln,  although  the  act  of  1789  was  in  existence  during  all  that 
period,  had  ever  ventured  to  claim  that  either  under  that  act,  or  by  virtue  of  the 
Constitution,  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  power  to  remove  a  civil 
officer  during  a  session  of  the  Senate,  without  its  consent  and  advice.  Tbe 
utmost  that  can  be  said  is,  that  for  the  last  forty  years  it  had  been  the  practice 
of  the  Executive  to  remove  civil  officers  at  pleasure  during  the  recess  of  tbe 
Senate.  While  it  may  be  urged  that  this  practice,  in  the  absence  of  any  direct 
legislation  upon  the  subject,  had  become  the  common  law  of  the  country, 
protecting  the  Executive  in  a  policy  corresponding  to  that  practice,  it  is  also 
true,  for  stronger  reasons,  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  bound  by  his  oath  of  office  to 
adhere  to  the  practice  of  his  predecessors  in  other  particulars,  none  of  whom  had 
ever  ventured  to  remove  a  civil  officer  from  his  office  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  and  appoint  a  successor,  either  permanent  or  ad  interim^  and  authorize 
that  successor  to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  such  office.  The 
case  of  Timothy  explained,  and  it  constitutes  no  exception.  As  far  as  is  known 
to  me  the  lists  of  removals  and  appointments  introduced  by  the  respondent  do 
not  sustain  the  claim  of  the  answer  in  regard  to  the  power  of  removal. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  act  of  1789  io  no  security  to  this  respondent,  and  hence 
it  is  that  we  hold  him  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  of  his  oath 
of  office,  under  the  first  and  third  articles  of  impeachment,  exhibited  against 
him  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  this  without  availing  ouraelves  of  the 
provisions  of  the  tenure-of-office  act  of  March  2, 1867. 

I  respeclifnlly  ask  that  the  views  now  submitted,  in  reference  to  the  act  of 
1789,  may  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  argument  I  have  already  offered, 
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upon  the  true  meaning  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  relating  to  the 
appointment  of  civil  officers. 

1  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  act  of  the  13th  of  February,  1795,  on 
vhicn  the  President  relies  as  a  justification  for  his  appointment  of  Lorenzo 
Thomas  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim.    By  this  act  it  is  provided : 

In  case  of  yacancy  in  the  oflSce  df  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  War,  or  of  any  other  officer  of  either  of  the  said  depart- 
ments, whose  appointment  is  not  in  the  head  thereof,  whereby  they  cannot  perform  the  duties 
of  their  said  respective  offices,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
c  ase  be  shall  think  it  necessary,  to  authorize  any  person  or  persons,  at  his  discretion,  to  per- 
form  the  duties  of  the  said  respective  offices  until  a  successor  be  appointed  or  such  vacancy 
be  filled :  Provided^  That  no  one  vacancy  shall  be  supplied,  in  manner  aforesaid,  for  a  longer 
term  than  six  months.    (1  Stat,  at  Large,  p.  415.) 

The  ingenuity  of  the  the  President  and  his  counsel  has  led  them  to  maintain 
that  the  phrase  *'  in  case  of  vacancy,"  used  in  this  statute,  relates  to  any  and 
every  vacancy,  however  produced.    But  the  reading  of  the  entire  section,  whether 
casually  or  carefully,  shows  Chat  the  purpose  of  the  law  was  to  provide  a  substi- 
tute temporarily  in  case  of  vacancy,  whereby  the  person  in  office  could  not  per- 
form  the  duties  of  his  ffffice,  and  necessarily  applied  only  to  those  contingencies 
of  official  life  which  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  person  in  office  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  place ;  such  as  sickness,  ahsence  or  inability  of  any  sort.    And 
yet  the  President  and  his  counsel  contend  that  a  removal  by  the  President  is  a 
case  of  vacancy  contemplated  by  the  law,  notwithstanding  the  limitation  of 
the  President  in  his  power  of  appointing  an  officer  temporarily,  is  to  those  cases 
which  render  it  impossible  for  the  duly  commissioned  officer  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  office.     When  it  is  considered,  as  I  have  shown,  that  the  President 
had  no  pow6r — and  this  without  considering  the  tenure-of-office  act  of  March  2, 
1867 — to  create  a  vacancy  during  a  session  of  the  Senate,  the  act  of  1795,  even 
upon  his  construction,  furnishes  no  defence  whatever.     But  we  submit  that 
if  he  had  possessed  the  power  which  he  claims  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  1789, 
that  the  vacancy  referred  to  in  the  act  of  1795  is  not  such  a  vacancy  as 
.  is  caused  by  the  removal  of  a  public  officer,  but  that  that  act  is  limited  to  those 
vacancies  which  arise  unavoidably  in  the   public  service,  and  without  the 
agency  of  the  President.     But  there  is  in  the  section  of  the  act  of  1795,  on 
which  the  President  relies,  a  proviso  which  nullifies  absolutely  the  defence 
which  he  has  set  up.     This  proviso  is,  that  no  one  vacancy  shall  be  sup- 
plied in  manner  aforesaid  (that  is,  by  a  temporary  appointment)  for  a  longer 
term  than  six  months.    Mr.  Johnson  maintains  that  he  suspended  Mr,  Stan- 
ton from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  on  the  13th  of  August  last,  not  by 
virtue  of  the  tenure-of-office  act  of  March  2,  1867,  but  under  a  power  inci- 
dent to  the  general  and  unlimited  power  of  removal,  which,  as  he  claims,  is 
vested  in  the  President  of  the  United   States,  and  that,  from  the  12th  of 
August  last,  Mr.  Stanton  has  not  been  entitled  to  the  office  of  Secretary  for 
the  Department  of  War.    If  he  suspended  Mr.  Stanton  as  an  incident  of  his 
general  power  of  removal,  then  his  suspension,  upon  the  President's  theory, 
created  a  vacancy  such  as  is  claimed  by  the  President  under  the  statute  of 
1795.     The  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton  put  him  in  such  a  condition  that  he 
"  could  not  perform  the  duties  of  the  office."     The  President  claims  also  to 
have  appointed  General  Grant  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  on  the  12th  of 
August  last,  by  virtue  of  the  statute  of  1795.     The  proviso  of  that  statute 
dedares  that  no  one  vacancy  shall  be  supplied  in  manner  aforesaid  (that  is,  by 
temporary  appointment)  for  a  longer  term  than  six  months.     If  the  act  of  1795 
were  in  force,  and  if  the  President's  theory  of  his  rights  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  under  that  act  were  a  valid  theory,  the  six  months  during  which  the 
vacancy  might  have    been   supplied  temporarily  expired  by  limitation  on 
the  12th  day  of  February,  1868,  and  yet  on  the  21st  day  of  February, 
1868,   the    President    appointed    Lorenzo    Thomas    Secretary  of  War    ad 
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interim  to  the  same  yacancy,  and  this  in  violation  of  the  statute  which 
he  pleads  in  his  own  defence.  It  is  too  clear  for  argument  that  if  Mr.  Stanton 
was  lawfully  suspended,  as  the  President  now  claims,  but  not  suspended  under 
the  tenure-of-office  act,  then  the  so-called  restoration  of  Mr.  Stanton  on  the  13th 
January  was  wholly  illegal.  But  if  the  statute  of  1795  is  applicable  to  a  vacancy 
created  by  suspension  or  removal,  then  the  President  has  violated  it  by  the 
appointment  of  General  Thomas  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim.  And  if  the 
statute  of  1795  is  not  applicable  to  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  a  removal,  then 
the  appointment  of  General  Thomas  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  is  without 
authority  or  the  color  of  authority  of  law. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  statute  of  1795  is  repealed  by  the  operation  of 
the  statute  of  the  20th  of  February,  1863.     (Stat,  at  Large,  vol.  12,  p.  656.) 

If  senators  will  consider  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  1863  in  connection 
with  the  power  of  removal  under  the  Constitution  during  a  session  of  the  Senate, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  the  then  recognized  power 
of  removal  by  the  President  during  a  recess  of  the  Senate  to  be  filled  by  tem- 
porary appointments,  as  was  the  practice  previous  to  March  2,  1867,  they  will 
find  that  provision  was  made  by  the  act  of  1863  for  every  vacancy  which  could 
possibly  arise  in  the  public  service. 

The  act  of  February  20,  1863,  provides — 

That  m  case  of  the  death,  rtsignatioriy  absence  from  the  seat  of  government,  or  sickness  of 
the  head  of  an  executive  department  of  the  (rovemment,  or  of  any  officer  of  either  of  the  said 
departments  ivhose  appointment  is  not  in  the  head  thereof,  wherebff  they  cannot  perform  the 
duties  of  their  respective  offices^  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
case  he  shall  think  it  necessary,  to  authorize  the  head  of  any  other  executive  department  or 
other  officer  in  either  of  said  departments  whose  appointment  is  vested  in  the  President,  at 
his  discretion  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  said  respective  offices  until  a  successor  be  appointed, 
or  until  such  absence  or  inability  shall  cease:  Provided,  That  no  one  vacancy  shall  be  sup- 
plied  in  manner  aforesaid  for  a  longer  term  than  six  months. 

Provision  was  thus  made  by  the  act  of  1863  for  filling  all  vacancies  which 
could  occur  under  any  circumstances.  It  is  a  necessary  rule  of  construction 
that  all  previous  statutes  making  other  and  di£Berent  provisions  for  the  filling  of 
vacancies  are  repealed  by  the  operation  of  more  recent  statutes ;  and  for  the 
plain  reason  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  any  theory  of  government  that  there 
should  be  two  legal  modes  in  existence  at  the  same  time  for  doing  the  same 
thing. 

If  the  view  I  have  presented  be  a  sound  one,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Presi- 
dent's conduct  finds  no  support  either  in  the  Constitution,  in  the  act  of  ]  789,  or  in 
the  legislation  of  1795,  on  which  he  chiefly  relies  as  a  justification  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Thomas  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim.  It  follows,  also,  that  if  the 
tenure-of-office  act  had  not  been  passed  the  President  would  have  been  guilty  of 
a  high  misdemeanor,  in  that  he  issued  an  order  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton 
from  office  during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  and 
of  his  own  oath  of  office;  that  he  was  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  Lorenzo  Thomas  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  and  this  whether 
the  act  of  the  13th  of  February,  1795,  is  in  force,  or  whether  the  same  has  been 
repealed  by  the  statute  of  1863.  His  guilt  is  thus  fully  proved  and  established 
as  charged  in  the  first,  second  and  third  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against 
him  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  this  without  considering  the  require- 
ments or  constitutionality  of  the  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  cei1;ain  civil  offices. 

I  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  tenure-of-office  act.  I  preface  what  I  have 
to  say,  by  calling  to  your  attention^that  portion  of  my  argument  already  addressed 
to  you,  in  which  I  have  set  forth  and  maintained,  as  I  was  able,. the  opinion 
that  the  President  had  no  right  to  make  any  inquiry  whether  an  act  of  Congress 
is  or  is  not  constitutional.  That,  having  no  right  to  make  such  inquiry,  be 
could  not  plead  that  he  had  so  inquired,  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  act 
inquired  about  was  invalid.    You  will  also  bear  in   mind  the  views  presented. 
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tbat  this  tribuDal  can  take  no  notice  of  any  argument  or  suggestion  that  a  law 
deemed  nnconstitntional  may  be  wilfully  violated  by  the  President.  The  gist 
of  his  crime  is,  that  he  intentionally  disregarded  a  law,  and,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  it  can  be  no  excuse  or  defence  that  such  law,  in  his  opinion,  or  in  the 
opinion  of  others,  was  not  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution. 

In  this  connection,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  suggestions  made  by  the 
President,  and  by  the  President's  counsel — by  the  President  in  his  message  of 
December,  1867,  and  by  the  President's  counsel  in  his  opening  argument — ^that 
if  Congress  were  by  legislatioti  to  abolish  a  department  of  the  government,  or 
to  declare  that  the  President  should  not  be  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  or 
the  navy,  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  disregard  such  legisla- 
tion. These  are  extreme  cases,  and  not  within  the  range  of  possibility.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  individually  bound  by  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  not  to  be  presumed,  even  for  the  purpose  of 
argument,  that  they  would  wantonly  disregard  the  obligations  of  their  oath,  and 
enact  in  the  form  of  law  rules  or  proceedings  in  plain  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Such  is  not  the  course  of  legisfation,  and  such  is  not  the  character  of  the 
act  we  are  now  to  consider.  The  bill  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil 
offices  was  passed  by  a  constitutional  majority  in  each  of  the  two  houses,  and 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  each  senator  and  representative  who  gave  it  his  sup- 
port did  so  in  the  belief  that  its  provisions  were  in  harmony  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution.  We  are  now  dealing  with  practical  affairs,  and  conducting 
the  government  within  the  Con  stitution ;  and  in  reference  to  measures  passed  by 
Congress  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  wholly  indefensible  for  the  President  to 
suggest  the  course  that  in  his  opinion  he  would  be  justified  in  pursuing  if  Con- 
gress were  openly  and  wantonly  to  disregard  the  Constitution,  and  inaugurate 
revolution  in  the  government. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  counsel  for  the  President  that  he  took  advice  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  tenure-of-office  act,  and  being  of  opinion  that  it  was 
unconstitutional,  or  so  much  of  it  at  least  as  attempted  to  deprive  him  of  the 
power  of  removing  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  dis- 
regard its  provisions ;  and  the  question  is  now  put  with  feeling  and  emphasis 
whether  the  President  is  to  be  impeached,  convicted,  and  removed  from  office  • 
for  a  mere  difference  of  opinion.  True,  the  President  is  not  to  be  removed  for 
a  mere  difference  of  opinion.  If  he  had  contented  himself  with  the  opinion  that 
the  law  was  unconstitutional,  or  even  with  the  expression  of  such  an  opinion 
privately  or  officially  to  Congress,  no  exception  could  have  been  taken  to  his 
conduct.  But  he  has  attempted  to  act  in  accordance  with  that  opinion,  and  in 
that  action  he  has  disregarded  the  requirements  of  the  statute.  It  is  for  this 
action  that  he  is  to  be  arraigned,  and  is  to  be  convicted.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  rest  upon  the  doctrine  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  President  to  accept 
the  law  as  constitutional  and  govern  himself  accordingly  in  all  his  official  doings. 
We  are  prepared  to  show  that  the  law  is  in  truth  in  harmony  with  the  Consti- 
tution, and  that  its  provisions  apply  to  Mr.  Stanton  as  Se<5retary  for  the  De- 
partment of  War. 

The  tenure-of-office  act  makes  no  change  in  the  powers  of  the  President  and 
the  Senate,  during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  to  remove  a  civil  officer  upon  a 
nomination  by  the  President,  and  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  of  a  successor. 
This  was  an  admitted  constitutional  power  from  the  very  organization  of  the 
government,  while  the  right  now  claimed  by  the  President  to  remove  a  civil 
officer  during  a  session  of  the  Senate,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  was  never  asserted  by  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  certainly  never 
recognized  by  any  law  or  by  any  practice.  This  rule  applied  to  heads  of 
departments  as  well  as  to  other  civil  officers.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said,  once  for 
all,  that  the  tenure  by  which  members  of  the  cabinet  have  held  their  places  cor* 
responds  in  every  particular  to  the  tenure  by  which  other  civil  officers  have 
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held  theirs.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  in  practice,  members  of  the  cabinet  have 
been  accustomed  to  tender  their  resignations  upon  a  suggestion  from  the  Presi- 
dent that  such  a  course  would  be  acceptable  to  him.  But  this  practice  has 
never  changed  their  legal  relations  to  we  President  or  to  the  country.  There 
was  never  a  moment  of  time^  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  when  the 
law  or  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  recognized  the  right  of  the  President  to  remove 
a  cabinet  officer  during  a  session  of  Sie  Senate,  without  the  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate given  through  the  confirmation  of  a  successor.  Hence,  in  this  particular 
the  tenure-of-office  act  merely  enacted  and  gave  form  to  a  practice  existing  from 
the  foundation  of  the  government— a  practice  in  entire  harmony  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  upon  that  subject.  The  chief  change  produced  by  the 
tenure-of-office  act  had  reference  to  removals  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate. 
Previous  to  the  2d  of  March,  1867,  as  has  been  already  shown,  it  was  the  prac- 
tice of  the  President  during  the  recesses  of  the  Senate  to  remove  civil  officers  and 
to  grant  commissions  to  other  persons,  under  the  third  clause  of  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  second  article  of  the  Constitution.  This  power,  as  has  been  seen, 
was  a  doubtful  one  in  the  beginning.  The  practice  grew  up  under  the  act  of 
1789,  but  the  right  of  Congress  by  legislation  to  regulate  the  exercise  of  that 
power  was  not  questioned  in  the  great  debate  of  that  year,  nor  can  it  reasonably 
be  drawn  into  controversy  now. 

The  act  of  March  2d,  1867,  declares  that  the  President  shall  not  exercise  the 
power  of  removal,  absolutely,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  but  that  if 
any  officer  shall  be  shown,  by  evidence  satisfiu^tory  to  the  President,  to  be 
guHty  of  misconduct  in  office,  or  of  crime,  or  for  any  reason  shall  become  inca- 
pable or  legally  disoualified  to  perform  his  duties,  the  President  may  suspend 
him  from  office  and  aesignate  some  suitable  person  to  perform  temporarily  the 
duties  of  such  office  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate  and  the  action  of  the 
Senate  ^thereon. 

By  this  legislation  the  removal  is  qualified  and  is  made  subject  to  the  final 
action  of  the  Senate  instead  of  being  absolute,  as  was  the  fact  under  ihe  prac- 
tice theretofore  prevailing.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  this  feature  of 
the  act  r^nlating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices  is  not  drawn  into  controversy  by 
these  proceedings,  and  therefore  it  is  entirely  unimportant  to  the  President  whether 
that  provision  of  the  act  is  constitutional  or  not.  I  can,  however,  entertain  no 
doubt  of  its  constitutionality.  The  record  of  the  case  shows  that  Mr.  Stan- 
ton was  suspended  from  office  during  the  recess,  but  was  removed  from  office, 
aa  far  as  an  order  of  the  President  could  effect  his  removal,  during  a  session 
of  the  Senate.  It  is  also  wholly  immaterial  to  the  present  inquiry  whether 
the  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton  on  the  12th  of  August,  1867,  was  made  under 
the  tenure-of-office  act,  or  in  disregard  of  it,  as  the  President  now  asserts.  It 
being  thus  clear,  that  so  much  of  the' act  as  relates  to  appointments  and  remov- 
als from  office  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  is  in  harmony  with  the  practice 
of  the  government  mm  the  first,  and  in  harmony  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  on  which  that  practice  was  based,  and  it  being  admitted  that 
the  order  of  the  President  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  was  issued  daring 
a  session  of  the  Senate,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  whether  the  other  parts 
of  the  act  are  constitutional  or  not,  and  also  unnecessary  to  inquire  what 
the  provisions  of  the  act  are  in  reference  to  the  heads  of  the  several  exec- 
utive departments.  I  presume  authorities  are  not  needed  to  show  that  a  law 
may  be  unconstitutional  and  void  in  some  of  its  parts,  and  the  remiuning 
portions  continue  in  full  force. 

The  body  of  the  first  section  of  the  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil 
offices  is  in  these  words : 

Every  person  holding  any  civil  office  to  which  he  has  been  appointed  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  eveiy  person  who  shall  hereafter  he  appointed  to  any 
•Qch  office,  and  shall  become  duly  qualified  to  act  therein,  is,  and  shall  be  entitled,  to  hold 
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such  office  nntil  a  saccessor  shall  have  been  in  like  manner  appointed  and  duly  qualified, 
except  as  herein  otherwise  provided. 

Omitting  for  the  moment  to  notice  the  exception,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  provision  would  have  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  to  every  other 
civil  officer  under  the  government ;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Stanton  during  a  session  of  the  Senate  is  a  misdemeanor  by  the  law,  and 
punishable  as  such  under  the  sixth  section  of  the  act,  unless  the  body  of  the 
section  quoted  i^so  controlled  by  the  proviso  as  to  take  the  Secretary  of  War 
out  of  its  grasp.     The  proviso  is  in  these  words : 

That  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the  Interior, 
the  Postmaster  General,  and  the  Attorney  General  shall  hold  Uieir  offices  respectively  for  and 
daring  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom  they  may  have  been  appointed,  and  one  month 
thereafter,  subject  to  removal  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  or  the  Senate. 

We  maintain  that  Mr.  Stanton,  as  Secretary  of  War,  was,  on  the  second  day  of 
March,  1867,  within  and  included  under  the  language  of  the  proviso,  and  was  to 
hold  his  office  for  and  during  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom  he  had  been 
appointed,  and  one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  removal,  however,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  We  maintain  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  then 
holding  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  for  and  in  the  term  of  President  Lincoln, 
by  whom  he  had  been  appointed ;  that  that  term  commenced  on  the  fourth  of 
March,  1865,  and  will  end  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1869.  The  Constitution 
defines  the  meaning  of  the  word  "term."  When  speaking  of  the  President,  it 
says:  ''He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years,  and,  together 
with  the  Vice-President,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  elected  as  follows." 
Now,  then,  although  the  President  first  elected  may  die  during  his  term,  the 
office  and  the  term  of  the  office  still  remain.  Having  been  established  by  the 
Gonstitntion,  it  is  not  in  any  degree-  dependent  upon  the  circumstance  whether 
the  person  elected  to  the  teim  shall  survive  to  the  end  or  not.  It  siill  is  a 
Presidential  term.  It  still  is  in  law  the  term  of  the  President  who  was  elected 
to  the  office.  The  Vice-President  was  chosen  at  the  same  time,  and  elected  for 
the  same  term.  But  it  is  the  term  of  a  different  office  from  that  of  President — 
the  term  of  the  office  of  Vice-President  Mr.  Johnson  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  Vice-President  for  the  term  of  four  years.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  President  for  the  term  of  four  years.  Mr.  Lincoln  died  in  the  second 
month  of  his  term,  and  Mr.  Johnson  succeeded  to  the  office. 

It  was  not  a  new  office ;  it  was  not  a  new  term.  He  succeeded  to  Mr,  Lin- 
coln's office,  and  for  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  term  of  office.  He  is  serv- 
ing out  Mr.  Lincoln's  term  as  President.  The  law  says  that  the  Secretaries 
thkli  hold  their  offices  respectively  for  and  during  the  term  of  the  President  by 
wuom  they  may  have  been  appointed.  Mr.  Lincoln's  term  commencM  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1865.  Mr.  Stanton  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln ;  he  was  in 
office  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  term,  when  the  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil 
officers  was  passed ;  and  by  the  proviso  of  that  act  he  was  entitled  to  hold  that 
office  until  one  month  after  the  4th  of  March,  1869,  unless  he  should  be  sooner 
removed  therefrom,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate* 

The  act  of  March  1,  1792,  concerning  the  succession,  in  case  the  office  of 
President  and  Vice-President  both  become  vacant,  recognizes  the  presidential 
term  of  four  years  as  the  constitutional  term.  Any  one  can  understand  that  in 
ease  of  vacancy  in  the  office  of  President  and  Vice-President,  and  in  case  of  a 
new  election  by  the  people,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  the  election  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term.  But  the  act  of  1792  recognizes  the  impossibility  of 
this  course  in  the  section  which  provides  that  the  term  of  four  years  for  which 
a  President  and  Vice-President  shall  be  elected  (that  is,  in  case  of  a  new  elec- 
tion, as  stated)  shall  in  all  cases  commence  on  the  fourth  day  of  March  next 
succeeding  the  day  on  which  the  votes  of  the  electors  shall  have  been  given. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  by  an  election  to  fill  a  vacancy,  the  government  would  be 
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80  far  changed  in  its  practical  working  that  tho  Bubfieanent  elections  of  Presi- 
dent, except  by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  could  never  again  occur  in 
the  years  divisible  by  four,  as  at  present,  and  might  not  answer  to  the  election 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  the  presidential  elections  might 
occur  in  the  years  not  divisible  by  two.  The  Congress  of  1792  acted  upon  the 
constitutional  doctrine  that  the  presidential  term  is  four  years  and  cannot  be 
changed  by  law. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  1868,  while  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was 
in  session,  Mr.  Johnson,  in  violation  of  the  law — which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  is  in  strict  harmony  in  this  particular  with  the/  Constitution  and  with 
the  practice  of  every  administration  under  the  Constitution  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  government — issued  an  order  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton 
from  his  office  as  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War.  If,  however,  it  be 
claimed  that  the  proviso  does  not  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  then  he  does 
liot  come  within  the  only  exception  made  in  the  statute  to  the  general  provision 
in  the  body  of  the  iirst  section  already  quoted ;  and  Mr.  Stanton  having  been 
appointed  to  office  originally  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
could  only  be  removed  by  the  nomination  and  appointment  of  a  successor,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Hence,  upon  either  theory  it 
is  plain  that  the  President  violated  the  tenure-of-office  act  in  the  order  which 
he  issued  on  the  21st  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1868,  for  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  being  then  in  session. 

In  support  of  the  view  I"  have  presented,  I  refer  to  the  official  record  of  the 
amendments  made  to  the  first  section  of  the  tenure-of-office  act.  On  tiie  ISth 
of  January,  1867,  the  bill  passed  the  Senate,  and  the  first  section  thereof  was 
in  these  words : 

That  &veTy  person  [excepting  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasufy,  of  War,  of  the 
Navy,  and  of  the  Interior,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the  Attorney  General]  holding 
any  civil  office  to  which  he  has  been  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  every  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  to  any  such  office,  and  shall 
become  daly  qualined  to  act  therein,  is  and  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  such  office  until  a  suc- 
cessor shall  have  been  in  like  manner  appointed  and  duly  qualified,  except  as  herein  otherwise 
provided. 

On  the  second  day  of  February  the  House  passed  the  bill  with  an  amend- 
ment striking  out  the  words  included  in  brackets.  This  action  shows  that  it 
was  the  purpose  of  the  House  to  include  heads  of  departments  in  the  body  of 
the  bill,  and  subject  them  to  its  provisions  as  civil  officers  who  were  to  hold  their 
placefi  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  subject,  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate,  to  removal  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
only ;  but  subject  to  suspension  under  the  second  section  during  a  recess  of  the 
Senate  as  other  civil  officers,  by  virtue  of  the  words  at  the  close  of  the  sectioot 
"except  as  herein  otherwise  provided."  At  the  time  the  bill  was  pending  between  the 
two  houses  there  was  no  proviso  to  the  first  section,  and  the  phrase  "  except  as 
otherwise  herein  provided,"  related  necessarily  to  the  second  and  to  the  subse- 
quent sections  of  the  bill.  On  the  6th  of  February  the  Senate  refused  to  agree 
to  the  House  amendment,  and  by  the  action  of  the  two  houses  the  bill  waa 
referred  to  a  committee  of  conference.  The  conference  committee  agreed  to 
,  strike  out  the  words  in  brackets  agreeably  to  a  vote  of  the  House,  but  as  a 
recognition  of  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  the  proviso  was  inserted  which  modified 
in  substance  the  effect  of  the  words  stricken  out,  under  the  lead  of  the  House, 
only  in  this,  that  the  cabinet  officers  referred  to  in  the  body  of  the  section  as  it 
passed  the  House  were  to  hold  their  offices  as  they  would  have  held  them  if 
the  House  amendment  had  been  agreed  to  without  condition,  with  this  excep- 
tion, that  they  were  to  retire  from  their  offices  in  one  month  after  the  end  of  the 
term  of  the  President  by  whom  they  might  have  been  appointed  to  office.  The 
object  and  effect  of  this  qualification  of  the  provision  for  which  the  House  con- 
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tended,  was  to  avoid  fastening,  by  operation  of  law,  apon  an  incoming  President 
the  cabinet  of  bis  predecessor,  with  no  means  of  relieving  himself  from  them 
unless  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was  disposed  to  concur  in  their  removal. 

In  short,  they  W3re  to  retire  by  operation  of  law,  at  the  end  of  one  month  after 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom  they  had  been  appointed, 
and  in  this  particular  their  tenure  of  office  was  distinguished  by  the  proviso, 
from  the  tenure  by  #hich  other  civil  officers  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  section 
were  to  hold  their  offices,  and  their  tenure  of  office  is  distinguished  in  no  other 
particular. 

The  counsel  who  opened  the  cause  for  the  President  was  pleased  to  read  from 
the  Globe  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Schenck,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
when  the  report  of  the  conference  committee  was  under  discussion.  But  he  read 
only  a  portion  of  the  remarks  of  that  gentleman,  and  connected  with  them  obser- 
vations of  his  own,  by  which  he  may  have  led  the  Senate  into  the  error  that 
Mr.  Schenck  entertained  the  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  proviso  which  is  now 
urged  by  the  respondent;  but  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Schenck  to  the  House  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  doc- 
trine now  maintained  by  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Bepresen- 
tatives.  After  Mr.  Schenck  had  made  the  remarks  quoted  by  the  counsel  for 
the  respondent,  Mr.  Le  Blond,  of  Ohio,  rose  and  said : 

I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  who  has  charge  of  this  report  whether  it  becomes 
necessaiy  that  the  Senate  shall  concar  in  all  appointments  of  executive  officers,  and  that  none 
of  them  can  be  removed  after  appointment  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  7 

Mr.  Schenck  says,  in  reply : 

That  is  the  case;  but  their  terms  of  office  are  limited,  (as  thej  are  not  now  limited  by  law,) 
so  that  they  expire  with  the  term  of  service  of  the  President  who  appoints  them,  and  one 
month  after,  in  case  of  death  or  other  accident,  until  others  can  be  substituted  for  them  by 
the  incoming  President.  * 

Mr.  Le  Blond,  continuing,  said : 

I  understand,  then,  this  to  be  the  effect  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  conference:  In 
the  event  of  the  President  finding  himself  with  a  cabinet  officer  who  does  not  agree  with  him, 
and  whom  he  desires  to  remove,  he  cannot  do  so,  and  have  a  cabinet  in  keeping  with  his  own 
views,  unless  the  Senate  shall  concur. 

To  this  Mr.  Schenck  replies  : 

The  gentleman  certainly  does  not  need  that  information  from  me,  as  this  subject  has  been 
fully  debated  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Le  -Blond  said,  finally : 

Then  I  hope  the  House  will  not  agree  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  conference. 

This  debate  in  the  House  shows  that  there  was  there  and  then  no  difference 
of  opinion  between  Mr.  Schenck,  who  represented  the  friends  of  the  bill,  and 
Mr.  Le  Blond,  who  represented  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  that  its  effect  was  to 
•  confirm  the  Secretaries  who  were  then  in  office,  in  their  places,  until  one 
month  after  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  term  of  office,  to  wit,  the  fourth  day  of 
March,  1869,  unless,  upon  the  nomination  of  successors,  they  should  be  removed 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Nor  does  the  language  used 
by  the  honorable  senator  from  Ohio,  who  reported  the  result  of  the  conference 
to  the  Senate,  justify  the  inference  which  has  been  drawn  from  it  by  the  counsel 
for  the  r^pondent.  The  charge  made  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, which  the  honorable  senator  from  Ohio  was  refuting,  seems  to  have  been,  in 
snbstance,  that  the  first  section  of  the  bill  and  the  proviso  to  the  first  section 
of  the  bill  had  been  framed  with  special  reference  to  Mr.  Johnson  as  President, 
and  to  the  existing  condition  of  affairs.  In  response  to  this,  the  honorable  sen- 
ator from  Ohio  said  : 

I  say  that  the  Senate  have  not  legislated  with  a  view  to  any  persons  or  any  President,  and 
therefore  he  commences  by  asserting  what  is  not  true.  We  do  not  legislate  in  order  to  keep 
In  the  Secretaiy  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  tbis  language  does  not  indicate  the  opinion  of  tbe  honor* 
able  senator  as  to  the  effect  of  the  bill ;  but  it  is  only  a  declaration  that  the  object  of 
the  legislation  was  not  that  which  had  been  intimated  or  alleged  by  the  honorable 
senator  from  Wisconsin.  Thi?  view  of  the  remarks  of  the  honorable  senator 
from  Ohio  is  confirmed  by  what  he  afterwards  said  in  reply  to  the  suggestion 
that  members  of  the  cabinet  would  hold  their  places  against  the  wishes  of  the 
President,  when  he  declares  that  under  such  circumstanfts  he,  as  a  senator, 
would  consent  to  their  removal  at  any  time,  showing  most  clearly  that  he  did 
not  entertain  the  idea  that  under  the  tenure-of-office  act  it  would  be  in 
the  power  of  the  President  to  remove  a  cabinet  officer  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  And  we  all  agree  that  in  ordinary  times,  and  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  it  would  not  only  be  just  and  proper  for  a  cabinet  officer 
to  tender  his  resignation  at  once,  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  President  that  it 
would  be  acceptable,  but  we  also  agree  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  personal  and 
official  indecorum  if  he  were  to  hesitate  for  a  moment  as  to  his  duty  in  that  partica« 
lar.  But  the  justification  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  his  claim  to  the  gratitude  and  the 
encomiums  of  his  countrymen,  is,  that  when  the  nation  was  imperilled  by  the 
usurpations  of  a  criminally-minded  chief  magistrate,  he  asserted  his  constita- 
tional  and  legal  rights  to  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War, 
and  thus  by  his  devotion  to  principle,  and  at  great  personal  sacrifices,  he  has 
done  more  than  any  other  man  since  tbe  close  of  the  rebellion  to  protect  the 
interests  and  maintain  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

But  the  strength  of  the  view  we  entertain  of  the  meaning  and  scope  of  the 
tenure-of-office  act,  is  nowhere  more  satisfactorily  demonstrated  than  in  the 
inconsistencies  of  the  argument  which  has  been  presented  by  the  learned  coun- 
sel for  the  respondent  in  support  of  the  President's  positions.  He  says,  speak- 
ing of  the  first  section  of  the  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices, 
"  Here  is  a  section,  then,  the  body  of  which  applies  to  all  civil  officers,  as  well 
to  those  then  in  office,  as  to  those  who  should  thereafter  be  appointed.  The 
body  of  this  section  contains  a  declaration  that  every  such  officer  *  is,'  that  is,  if 
he  is  now  in  office,  and  '  shall  be,'  that  is,  if  he  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  to 
office,  entitled  to  hold  until  a  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified  in  his  place. 
That  is  the  body  of  the  section."  This  language  of  the  eminent  counsel  is  not 
only  an  admission,  but  it  is  a  declaration  that  the  Secretary  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  War,  being  a  civil  officer,  as  is  elsewhere  admitted  in  the  argument  of  the 
counsel  for  the  respondent  is  included  in  and  covered  and  controlled  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  body  of  this  section.  It  is  a  further  admission  that  in  the  absence 
of  the  proviso,  the  power  of  the  President  over  the  Secretary  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  War  would  con'espond  exactly  to  his  power  over  any  other  civil  officer, 
which  would  be  merely  the  power  to  nominate  a  successor  whose  confirmation 
by  the  Senate,  and  appointment,  would  work  the  removal  of  the  person  in  office. 
When  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  proceeding  in  his  argument,  enters  upon 
an  examination  of  the  proviso,  he  maintains  that  the  language  of  that  proviso 
does  not  include  the  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War.  If  he  is  not 
included  in  the  language  of  the  proviso,  then  upon  the  admission  of  the  counsel 
he  is  included  in  the  body  of  the  bill,  so  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  investiga- 
tion and  trial  it  is  wholly  immaterial  whether  the  proviso  applies  to  him  or  not. 
If  the  proviso  does  not  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  then 
he  holds  his  office,  as  in  tne  body  of  the  section  expressed,  until  removed  there- 
from by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  If  he  is  covered  by 
the  language  of  the  proviso,  then  a  limitation  is  fixed  to  his  office,  to  wit :  that 
it  is  to  expire  one  month  after  the  clo?e  of  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom 
he  has  been  appointed,  subject,  however,  to  previous  removal  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  already  considered  the  question  of  intent  on  the  part  of  the  President, 
and  maintained  that  in  the  wilful  violation  of  the  law  he  discloses  a  criminal 
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intent  which  cannot  he  controlled  or  qualified  hy  any  testimony  on  the  part  of 
the  respondent. 
The  coaneel  for  the  respondent,  however,  has  dwelt  so  much  at  length  on  the 

Suestion  of  intent,  and  such  efforts  have  heen  made  during  the  trial  to  intro- 
ace  testimony  upon  this  point,  that  I  am  justified  in  recurring  to  it  for  a 
brief  consideration  of  the  arguments  and  views  bearing  upon  and  relating  to 
that  question.  If  d  law  passed  by  Congress  be  equivocal  or  ambiguous  in  its 
terms,  the  Executive,  being  called  upon  to  administer  it,  may  apply  his  own 
best  judgment  to  the  difficulties  before  him,  or  he  may  seek  counsel  from  his  offi- 
cial advisers  or  other  proper  persons ;  and  acting  thereupon,  without  evil  intent 
or  purpose,  he  would  be  fully  justified,  and  upon  no  principle  of  i-ight  could  he 
be  held  to  answer  as  for  a  misdemeanor  in  office.  But  that  is  not  this  case. 
The  question  considered  by  Mr.  Johnson  did  not  relate  to  the  meaning  of  the 
tenure-of- office  act.  He  understood  perfectly  well  the  intention  of  Congress, 
and  he  admitted  in  his  veto  message  that  that  intention  was  expressed  with 
sufficient  clearness  to  enable  him  to  comprehend  and  state  it.  In  his  veto 
message  of  the  2d  of  March,  1867,  sdPter  quoting  the  first  section  of  the  bill  to 
regulate  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  of^ces,  he  says : 

In  effect  the  bill  provides  that  the  President  shall  not  remove  from  their  places  any  civil 
^ficers  whose  terms  of  service  are  not  limited  by  law  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  bill,  in  this  respect,  conflicts,  in  mj  judgement,  with  the 
Constitation  of  the  United  States. 

His  statement  of  the  meaning  of  the  bill  relates  to  all  civil  officers,  to  the 
members  of  his  cabinet  as  well  as  to  others,  and  is  a  declaration  that,  under 
that  bill,  if  it  became  a  law,  none  of  those  officers  could  be  removed  without 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.     He  was,  therefore,  in  no  doubt  as  to  the 
intention  of  Congress  as  expressed  in  the  bill  submitted  to  him  for  his  consid- 
eration, and  which  afterwards  became  the  law  of  the  land.     He  said  to  the 
Senate,  "If  you  pass  this  bill,  I  cannot  remove  the  members  of  my  cabinet." 
The  Senate  and  the  House  in  effect  said,  "  We  so  intend,"  and  passed  the  bill  by 
a  two-thirds  majority.     There  was  then  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  meaning  or 
intention  of  the  act.  His  offence,  then,  is  not,  that  upon  an  examination  of  the  stat- 
ute he  misunderstood  its  meaning  and  acted  upon  a  misinterpretation  of  its  true 
import,  but  that  understanding  its  meaning  precisely  as  it  was  understood  by  the 
Congress  that  passed  the  law,  precisely  as  it  is  understood  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to-day,  precisely  as  it  is  presented  in  the  articles  of  impeachment, 
and    by  the  managers  before  this  Senate,  he,   upon  his   own  opinion   that 
the  same  was  unconstitutional,  deliberately,  wilfully  and  intentionally  disre-^ 
garded  it.     The  learned  counsel  say  that  he  had  a  right  to  violate  this  law 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  judicial  determination.     This  we  deny.     The 
constitutional  duty  of  the  President  is  to  obey  and  execute  the  laws.     He  has 
no  authority  under  the  Constitution,  or  by  any  law,  to  enter  into  any  schemes  or 
plans  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  validity  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  either 
judicially  or  otherwise.     Every  law  of  Congress  may  be  tested  in  the  courts, 
but  it  is  not  made  the  duty  of  any  person  to  so  test  the  laws.     It  is  not  specially 
the  right  of  any  person  to  so  test  the  laws,  and  the  effort  is  particularly  offensive  in 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  country  to  attempt  by  any  process  to  annul,  set  aside  or 
defeat  the  laws  which  by  his  oath  he  is  bound  to  execute.     Nor  is  it  any  answer 
to  say,  as  is  suggested  by  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  that  "  there  never 
could  be  a  judicial  decision  that  a  law  is  unconstitutional,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only 
by  disregarding  a  law  that  any  question  can  be  raised  judicially  under  it." 
It'  this  be  true,  it  is  no  misfortune.     But  the  opposite  theory,  that  it  is  the  duty 
or  the  right  of  the  President  to  disregard  a  law  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
judicially  whether  he  has  a  right  to  violate  a  law,  is  abhorrent  to  every  just  prin- 
ciple of  government,  and  dangerous  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  existence  of 
free  institutions. 
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Bat  his  alleged  purpose  to  test  the  law  in  the  courts  is  shown  to  be  a  pretext 
merely.  Upon  bis  own  theory  of  bis  rights,  be  could  have  instituted  proceed- 
ings by  information  in  the  nature  of  a  qtto  warranto  against  Mr.  Stanton  on  the 
13th  of  January,  1868.  More  than  three  months  have  passed,  and  he  has  done 
nothing  whatever.  When  by  Mr.  Stanton's  action  Lorenzo  Thomas  was  under 
arrest,  and  proceedings  were  instituted  which  might  have  tested  the  legality  of  the 
tenure-of-office  act,  Mr.  Cox,  the  President's  special  counsel,  moved  to  have  the 
proceedings  dismissed,  although  Thomas  was  at  large  upon  bis  own  recogni- 
sance. Can  anybody  believe  that  it  was  Mr.  Johnson's  purpose  to  test  the  act 
in  the  courts  ?  By t  the  respondent's  insincerity,  his  duplicity,  is  shown  by  the 
statement  which  he  made  to  General  Sherman  in  January  last.  Sherman  says, 
'*  I  asked  him  why  lawyers  could  not  make  a  case,  and  not  bring  me,  or  an 
officer,  into  the  controversy  1  His  answer  was,  '  that  it  was  found  impossible,  or 
a  case  could  not  be  made  up  ;'  'but,'  said  he,  'if  we  can  bring  the  case  to  tiie 
courts,  it  would  not  stand  half  an  hour.'  "  He  now  says  his  object  was  to  test 
the  case  in  the  courts.  To  Sherman  he  declares  that  a  case  could  not  be  made 
up,  but  if  one  could  be  made  up  the  law  would  not  stand  half  an  hour.  When 
a  case  was  made  up  which  might  have  tested  the  law,  he  makes  haste  to  get  it 
dismissed.  Did  ever  audacity  and  duplicity  more  clearly  appear  in  the  ezcases 
of  a  criminal  ? 

This  brief  argument  upon  the  question  of  intent  seems  to  me  conclusive,  but  I 
shall  incidentally  refer  to  this  point  in  the  further  progress  of  my  remarks. 

The  House  of  Representatives  does  not  demand  the  conviction  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  unless  he  is  guilty  in  the  manner  charged  in  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment ;  nor  does  the  House  expect  the  managers  to  seek  a  conviction  except  upon 
the  law  and  the  &cts  considered  with  judicial  impartiality.  But  I  am  obliged 
to  declare  that  I  have  no  capacity  to  understand  those  processes  of  the  human 
mind  by  which  this  tribunal,  or  any  member  of  this  tribunal,  can  doubt,  can 
entertain  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  Andrew  Johnson  is  guilty  of  high  misde- 
meanors in  office,  as  charged  in  each  of  the  first  three  articles  exhibited  against 
him  by  the  House  of  Kepresentatives. 

We  have  charged  and  proved  tbat  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  issued  an  order  in  writing  for  the  removal  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from 
the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  while  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  was  in  session,  and  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  his  oath  of  office, 
and  of  the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  March  2,  1867,  entitled  "  An.  act  regulat- 
ing the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  and  that  he  did  this  with  intent  so  to  do  ;  and 
thereupon,  we  demand  his  conviction  under  the  first  of  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment exhibited  against  him  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  have  charged  and  proved  that  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  violated  the  Constitution  and  his  oath  of  office,  in  issuing  an  order  for  the 
removal  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department 
^  of  War  during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  and  without  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  this  without  reference  to  the  tenure-of-office  act ;  and  there- 
upon we  demand  his  conviction  under  the  first  of  the  articles  of  impeachment 
exhibited  against  him  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  have  charged  and  proved  that  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  did  issue  and  deliver  to  one  Lorenzo  Thomas  a  letter  of  authority  in 
writing  authorizing  and  empowering  said  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War 
ad  interim^  there  being  no  vacancy  in  said  office,  and  this  while  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  was  in  session,  and  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  of  his  oath  of  office,  and 
of  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain 
civil  offices,"  and  all  this  with  the  intent  so  to  do ;  and,  thereupon,  we  demand  his 
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conyiction  under  the  second  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  agatnst 
him  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  have  charged  and  proved  that  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  appointment  of  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
War  a8,  inttrim^  acted  without  authority  of  law,  and  in  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  of  his  oath  of  office ;  and  this  without  reference  ot  the  tenure-of-office 
act ;  and  thereupon  we  demand  his  conviction  under  the  third  of  the  articles  of 
impeachment  exhibited  against  him  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

At  this  point  the  honorable  manager  yielded  for  an  adjournment. 
'  Mr.  OoNKLiNO.  I  move  that  the  Senate  sitting  for  this  trial  adjourn. 

The  Chibp  Justicb.  The  Senator  from  New  York  moves  that  the  Senate 
sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  eleven  o'clock.. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  ;  and  the  Senate  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the 
hnpeachment  adjourned. 


Thursday,  Ajpril  23,  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  except  Mr.  Stanbery,  appeared  and 
took  the  seats  assigned  to  them  respectively. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washburne,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and 
accompanied  by  the*  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the 
seats  provided  for  them. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  minutes  of  yesterday's 
proceedings. 

The  journal  of  the  Senate  sitting  yesterday  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment 
was  read. 

Mr.  Grimbs.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  ask  leave  to  offer  an  order  which  will-  lie 
over  if  there  be  any  objection  made  to  it. 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Ordertdy  That  hereaAer  the  boor  for  the  meetin(ir  of  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  th» 
impeachmeDt  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  12  o'clock  meridiaa 
of  each  day  except  Sunday. 

The  Chibp  Justicb.  Is  there  any  objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  proposed  order  ? 

Mr.  SiJMNKR.  I  object. 

The  Chibp  Justicb.  Objection  is  made,  and  it  will  lie  over.  Mr.  Manager 
Boutwell  will  please  proceed  with  his  argument. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwbll.  Mr.  President,  Senators,  the  learned  counsel  for 
the  respondent  seems  to  have  involved  himself  in  some  difficulty  concerning 
the  articles  which  he  terms  the  conspiracy  articles,  being  articles  4,  5,  6,  and  7. 
The  allegations  contained  in  articles  4  and  6  are  laid  under  the  act  of  July  31, 
1861,  known  as  the  conspiracy  act.  The  remarks  of  the  learned  counsel  seem 
to  imply  that  articles  5  and  7  were  not  based  upon  any  law  whatever.  In  this 
he  greatly  errs.  An  examination  of  articles  4  and  5  shows  that  the  Bubstantive 
all^ation  is  the  same  in  each,  the  differences  being,  that  article  4  charges  the 
conspiracy  with  intent,  by  intimidation  and  threats,  unlawfully  to  hinder  and  pre- 
vent Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  holding  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department 
of  War.  The  persons  charged  are  the  respondent  and  Lorenzo  Thomas.  And 
it  \h  alleged  that  this  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  set  forth  was  in  violation  of  the 
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Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act 
to  punish  certain  conspiracies,*'  approved  July  31, 1861.  The  fifth  article  charges 
that  the  respondent  did  unlawfully  conspire  with  one  Lorenzo  Thomas,  and  with 
other  persons,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  act  entitled  **  An  act  regulating  the 
tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  and  that  in  pursuance  of  that  conspiracy,  they  did 
unlawfully  attempt  to  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  holding  the  office  of 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War.  It  is  not  alleged  in  the  article  that  this 
conspiracy  is  against  any  particular  law,  but  it  is  alleged  that  the  parties 
charged  did  unlawfully  conspire.  It  is  very  well  known  that  conspiracies  are 
of  two  kinds.  Two  or  more  persons  may  conspire  to  do  a  lawful  act  by  unlaw- 
^ful  means ;  or  two  or  more  persons  may  conspire  to  do  an  unlawful  act  by  law- 
ful means.  By  the  common  law  of  England  such  conspiracies  have  always  been 
indictable  and  punishable  as  misdemeanors.  The  State  of  Maryland  was  one 
of  the  original  13  States  of  the  Union,  and  the  common  law  of  England  has 
always  prevailed  in  that  Slate,  except  so  far  as  it  has  been  modified  by  statute. 
The  city  of  Washington,  was  originally  within  the  State  of  Maryland,  but 
it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
By  a  statute  of  the  United  States,  passed  February  27,  1801,  (Statutes  at 
Large,  vol.  2,  p.  103,)  it  is  provided : 

That  the  lawA  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  as  they  now  exist,  shall  be,  and  continue  in  forco 
in  that  part  of  the  said  District  wiiich  was  ceded  by  that  State  to  the  United  States,  and  by 
them  accept<9d  as  aforesaid. 

By  force  of  this  statute,  although  probably  the  law  would  have  been  the  same 
without  legislation,  the  English  common  law  of  crimes  prevails  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. By  another  statute  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,"  (Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  4,  p.  450,)  .approved  March  2, 
1831,  special  punishments  are  affixed  to  various  crimes  enumerated,  when  com- 
mitted in  the  District  of  Columbia.  But  conspiracy  is  not  one  of  the  crimes 
mentioned.     The  15th  section  of  that  act  provides  : 

That  every  other  felony,  misdemeanor,  or  offence,  not  provided  for  bj  this  act,  may,  and 
shall  be  punished  as  heretofore,  except  that  in  all  cases  where  whipping  is  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  punishment,  except  in  the  cuses  of  slaves,  the  court  shall  substitute  therefor  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jail,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months. 

And  the  16th  section  declares : 

That  all  definitions  and  descriptions  of  crimes,  all  fines,  forfeitures,  and  incapacities,  the 
restitution  of  property,  or  the  payment  of  the  value  thereof,  and  every  other  matter  not  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  be  and  the  same  shall  remain  as  heretofore. 

There  can  then  be  no  doubt  that,  under  the  English  common  law  of  crimes, 
sanctioned  and  continued  by  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  5th  and  7th  articles  set  forth  offences  which  are  punishable  aa 
misdemeanors  by  the  laws  of  the  District. 

Article  6  is  laid  under  the  statute  of  1861,  and  charges  that  the  respondent 
did  unlawfully  conspire  with  Lorenzo  Thomas,  by  force  to  seize,  take,  and 
possess  the  property  of  the  United  States  in  the  Department  of  War,  and  this 
with  intent  to  violate  and  disregard  the  act  entitled  "An  act  regulating  the 
tenure  of  certain  civil  offices."  The  words  used  in  the  conspiracy  act  of  1861 
leave  room  for  argument  upon  the  point  raised  by  the  learned  counsel  for  the 
respondent,  I  admit  that  the  District  of  Columbia  is  not  included  by  specific 
designation,  but  the  reasons  for  the  law  and  the  natural  interpretation  of  the 
language  justify  the  view  that  the  act  applies  to  the  District.  I  shall  refer  to 
a  single  authority  upon  the  point. 

The  internal  duties  act  of  August  2,  1813,  (Stat.,  vol.  3,  p.  82,)  subjects,  in 
express  terms,  the  "  several  Territories  of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia "  to  the  payment  of  the  taxes  imposed ;  upon  which  the  question 
arose  whether  Congress  has  power  to  impose  a  direct  tax  on  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, in  view  of  the  fact  that  by  the  Constitution  it  is  provided  that  "  repre- 
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sentation  aod  direct  taxes  sLall  be  apportioned  among  tbe  several  States,  which 
may  be  inchided  within  the  Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers." 

in  the  case  of  Loughborough  vs.  Blake,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  unanimously  decided,  in  a  brief  opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  that 
although  the  language  of  the  Constitution  apparently  excepts  tbe  District  of 
Columbia  from  the  imposition  of  direct  taxes,  yet  the  reason  of  the  thing  requires 
us  to  consider  the  District  as  being  comprehended,  in  this  respect,  within  the 
intention  of  the  Constitution.     (Lough,  v*.  Blake,  5  Wheaton,  p.  317.) 

The  reasoning  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  its  conclusion  in  this  case  were  sat- 
isfactory to  the  bar  and  the  country,  and  no  person  has  deemed  it  worth  while 
to  raise  the  question  anew  under  the  direct  tax  act  of  August  5,  1861,  [Sts.  xii, 
296,]  which  also  comprehends  the  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

But  tbe  logical  rnles  of  construction  applicable  to  an  act  of  Congress  are  the 
same  as  those  applicable  to  tbe  Constitution.  An  act  of  Congress  and  the  Con- 
stitution are  both  laws — ^nothing  more,  nothing  less — except  that  the  latter  is  of 
superior  authority.  And  if,  in  the  construction  of  the  Constitution,  it  may  be 
eatisfactorily  maintained  that  the  District  of  Columbia  is  to  be  deemdd,  because 
of  the  reason  of  things,  to  be  comprehended  by  a  provision  of  the  Constitution 
which  in  words,  and  in  their  superficial  construction,  excludes  it,  must  not  the 
same  rule  of  construction  produce  the  same  result  in  the  determination  of  the 
legal  intent  and  import  of  an  act  of  Congress,  when  an  obscurity  exists  in  the 
latter  and  for  the  same  cause  ? 

The  7th  article  is  laid  upon  the  common  law,  and  charges  substantially  the 
same  offences  as  those  charged  in  the  6th  article.  The  result  then  is,  that  the  5th 
and  7th  articles,  which  are  based  upon  the  common  law,  set  forth  substantially  the 
same  offences  which  are  set  forth  in  the  4th  and  6th  articles,  which  are  laid  upon 
the  statute  of  July  31, 1861 ;  and  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  validity  of  the 
5th  and  7th  articles,  it  is  practically  immaterial  whether  the  suggestion  made  by 
the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  that  the  conspiracy  act  of  1861  does  not  include 
the  District  of  Columbia,  is  a  valid  suggestion  or  not.  Not  doubting  that  the 
Senate  will  find  that  the  charge  of  conspiracy  is  sufficiently  laid  under  existing 
laws  in  all  the  articles,  I  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  evidence  by  which 
the  charge  is  supported. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  evidence  in  proof  of  conspiracy 
will  generally,  from  the  nature  of  the  crime,  be  circumstantial ;  and  this  case  in 
this  particular  is  no  exception  to  the  usual  experience  in  criminal  trials.  We 
find»  in  the  first  place,  if  the  allegations  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  articles 
have  been  established,  that  the  President  was  engaged  in  an  unlawful  act.  If 
we  find  Lorenzo  Thomas  or  any  other  person  co-operating  with  him  upon  an 
agreement  or  an  understanding,  or  an  assent  on  the  part  of  such  other  person 
to  the  prosecution  of  such  unlawful  undertaking,  an  actual  conspiracy  is  proved. 
The  existence  of  the  conspiracy  being  established,  it  is  then  competent  to  intro- 
duce the  statements  and  acts  of  the  parties  to  the  conspiracy,  made  and  done  while 
the  conspiracy  was  pending,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  design ;  and  it  is  upon  this 
ground  that  testimony  has  been  offered  and  received  of  the  declarations  made 
by  Lorenzo  Thomas,  one  of  the  parties  to  the  conspiracy,, subsequent  to  the  18th 
of  January,  1868,  or  perhaps  to  the  13th  of  January,  1868 — tne  day  on  which 
he  was  restored  to  the  office  of  Adjutant  General  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States  by  the  action  of  the  President,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  an  initial 
proceeding  on  his  part  for  the  p.urpose  of  accomplishing  his  unlawful  design — 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of 
"War.  The  evidence  of  agreement  between  the  respondent  and  Thomas  is  found 
in  the  order  of  the  21st  of  February,  1868,  appointing  Thomas,  and  in  the  con- 
yersation  which  occurred  at  the  time  the  order  was  placed  in  Thomas's  hands. 
The  counsel  for  the  respondent  at  this  point  was  involved  in  a  very  serious  diffi- 
culty.    If  he  had  admitted  (which  he  took  care  not  to  do)  that  the  order  was 
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purely  a  military  one,  he  foresaw  that  the  respondent  would  be  involved  in  tho 
crime  of  haviug  issued  a  military  order  which  did  not  pass  through  the  Gen- 
eral of  the  army,  and  thus  would  be  liable  to  impeachment  and  removal  from 
office  for  violating  the  law  of  the  2d  of  March,  1867,  entitled  "An  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1868,  and  for  other  purposes."  If  he  had  declared  that  it  was  not  a  military 
order,  then  the  transaction  confessedly  was  in  the  nature  of  an  agreement 
between  the  President  and  Lorenzo  Thomas ;  and  if  the  act  contemplated  by 
tbat  agreement  was  an  unlawful  act,  or  if  the  act  were  lawful,  and  tne  means 
employed  for  accomplishing  it  were  unlawful,  then  clearly  the  charge  of  con- 
spiracy would  be  maintained.  Hence  he  was  careful  to  say,  in  denying  tbat  the 
order  was  a  military  order,  that  it  nevertheless  '*  invoked  that  spirit  of  military 
obedience  which  constitutes  the  strength  of  the  service."  And  ftirther,  he  says 
of  Thomas,  that,  as  a  faithful  Adjutant  General  of  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
interested  personally,  professionally,  and  patriotically  to  have  the  office  of  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  War  performed  in  a  temporary  vacancy,  was  it  not 
'his  duty  to  accept  the  appointment  unless  he  knew  that  it  was  unlawful  to 
accept  it  1  The  admissions  and  statements  of  the  leai'ned  counsel  are  to  the 
effect,  on  the  whole,  that  the  order  was  not  a  military  order,  nor  do  we  claim  that 
it  was  a  military  order,  but  it  was  a  letter  addressed  to  General  Thomas,  which 
he  could  have  declined  altogether,  without  subjecting  himself  to  any  punish- 
ment by  a  military  tribunal.  This  is  the  crucial  tedt  of  the  character  of  the 
paper  which  he  received,  and  on  which  he  proceeded  to  act.  Ignorance  of  the 
law,  according  to  the  old  maxim,  excuses  no  man ;  and  whether  General  Thomas, 
at  the  first  interview  he  had  with  the  President  on  the  18th  of  January,  1868, 
or  at  his  interview  with  him  on  the  day  when  he  received  the  letter  of  appoint- 
ment, knew  that  the  President  was  then  engaged  in  an  unlawful  act,  is  not 
material  to  this  inquiry.  The  President  knew  that  his  purpose  was  an  unlawful 
one,  and  he  then  and  there  induced  General  Thomas  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  unlawful  design.  If  General  Thomas  was  ignorant  of  the  ille- 
gal nature  of  the  transaction,  that  fact  furnishes  no  legal  defence  for  him,  even 
though  morally  it  might  be  an  excuse  for  his  conduct.  But  certainly  the  Presi- 
dent, who  did  know  the  illegal  nature  of  the  proceeding,  cannot  excuse  himself 
by  asserting  that  his  co-conspirator  was  at  the  time  ignorant  of  the  illegal  nature 
of  the  business  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

It  being  proved  that  the  respondent  was  engaged  in  an  unlawful  under- 
taking in  his  attempt  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary  for 
the  Department  of  War,  that  by  an  agreement  or  understanding  between  Gen- 
eral Thomas  and  himself  they  were  to  co-operate  in  carrying  this  purpose  into 
execution,  and  it  being  proved,  altfo,  that  the  purpose  itself  was  unlawful,  aU  the 
elements  of  a  conspiracy  are  fully  established  ;  and  it  only  remains  to  examine  the 
testimony  in  order  that  the  nature  of  the  conspiracy  may  more  clearly  appear, 
and  the  means  by  which  the  purpose  was  to  be  accomplished  may  be  more  fully 
UQderstood. 

The  statement  of  the  President  in  his  message  to  the  Senate  under  date  of  12th 
of  December,  1867,  discloses  the  depth  of  his  feeling  and  the  intensity  of  his  pur- 
pose in  regard  to  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton.  In  that  message  he  speaks  of  the 
bill  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices  at  the  time  it  was  before  him  for 
consideration.  He  says  :  '*  The  bill  had  not  then  become  a  law  ;  the  limitation 
upon  the  power  of  removal  was  not  yet  imposed,  and  there  was  yet  time  to  make 
any  changes.  If  any  one  of  those  gentlemen  (meaning  the  members  of  his  cabinet) 
had  then  said  to  me  that  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  provisions  of  that  bill  in 
ease  it  became  a  law,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  a  moment  as  to  his  removal." 

When,  in  the  summer  of  1867,  the  respondent  became  satisfied  that  Mr.  Stanton 
not  only  did  not  enter  into  the  President's  schemes,  but  was  opposed  to  them,  and  he 
determined  upon  his  suspension  and  final  removal  from  the  omce  of  Secretary  for 
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the  Department  of  War,  he  knew  well  tbat  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  Mr. 
Stanton  was  very  great,  and  that  they  wonld  not  accept  his  removal  and  an 
appointment  to  that  important  place  of  any  person  of  donbtfal  position,  or  whose 
qualifications  were  not  known  to  the  country.  Pence  he  sought,  through  the  sns- 
pension  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  appointment  of  General  Grant  as  Secretary  of  War 
ad  interim,  to  satisfy  the  country  for  the  moment,  but  with  the  design  !<»  prepare 
the  way  thereby  for  the  introduction  into  the  War  Department  of  one  of  his  own 
creatures.  At  that  time  it  was  supposed  that  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  the 
appointment  of  General  Grant  were  made  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  act  regulating 
the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices ;  and  although  the  conduct  of  the  President  during 
a  period  of  nearly  six  months  in  reference  to  that  office  was  in  conformity  to  the  pro- 
visions of  that  act,  it  was  finally  declared  by  him  that  what  he  had  done  had  been 
done  in  conformity  to  the  general  power  which  he  claims,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  that  he  did  not  in  any  way  recognize  the  act  as  constitutional  or  binding 
upon  him.  His  message  to  the  Senate  of  the  12th  of  December  was  framed  appar- 
ently in  obedience  to  the  lenure-of-office  act.  He  charged  Mr.  Stanton  with  miscon- 
duct in  office,  which,  by  that  act,  had  been  made  a  ground  for  the  suspension  of  a  civil 
officer;  he  furnished  reasons  and  evidence  of  misconduct  which,  as  he  alleged,  had 
been  satisfactory  to  him,  and  he  furnished  such  reasons  and  evidence  within 
twentydays  after  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  next  following  the  day  of  suspension. 

All  this  was  in  conformity  to  the  statute  of  March  2,  1867.  The  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  evidence  and  reasons  furnished  by  the  President,  and  in 
conformity  to  that  act  passed  a  resolution,  adopted  on  the  13th  of  January,  1868, 
'  declaring  that  the  reasons  were  unsatisfactory  to  the  Senate,  and  that  Mr.  Stanton 
waa  restored  to  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War.  Up  to  that 
time  there  had  been  no  official  statement  or  declaration  by  the  President  that  he 
had  not  acted  under  the  tenurt^-of-office  act ;  but  he  now  assumed  that  that  act 
had  no  binding  force,  and  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  not  lawfully  restored  to  the  office 
of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  by  the  Senate,  General  Grant  at  once  sur- 
rendered the  office  to  Mr.  Stanton.     This  act  upon  his  part  filled  the  President 
with  indignation  both  towards  General  Grant  and  Mr.  Stanton,  and  from  that 
day  he  seems  to  have  been  under  the  influence  of  a  settled  and  criminal  purpose 
to  destroy  General  Grant  and  to  secure  the  removal  of  Mr  Stanton.     During 
the  month  following  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Stanton  the  President  attempted  to 
carry  out  his  purpose  by  various  and  tortuous  methods.     First,  he  endeavored 
to  secure  the  support  of  General  Sherman.     On  two  occasions,  as  is  testified 
by  General  Sherman,  on  the  27th  and  31st  of  January,  he  tendered  him  the 
position   of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim.     It  occurred  very  naturally  to 
G^eral  Sherman   to  inquire  of  the  President  whether  Mr.   Stanton   would 
retire  voluntarily  from  the  office;   and  also  to  ask  the  President  what  he 
was  to  do,  and  whether  he  would  resort  to  force  if  Mr.  Stanton  would  not 
yield.     The  President  answered,  "  Oh,  he  will  make  no  objection ;   you  pre- 
sent the  order  and  he  will  retire."     Upon  a  doubt  being  expressed  by  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  the  President  remarked,  **  I  know  him  better  than  you  do ;  he 
is  cowardly."     The  President  knew  Mr.  Stanton  too  well  to  entertain  any 
such  opinion  of  his  courage  as  he  gave  in  his  answer  to  General  Sherman  ;  the 
.   secret  of  the  proceeding,  undoubtedly,  was  this :  He  desired  in  the  first  place 
to  induce  General  Sherman  to  accept  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim 
upon  the  assurance  on  his  part  that  Mr.  Stanton  would  retire  willingly  from  his 
position,  trusting  that  when  General  Sherman  was  appointed  to  and  had  accepted 
the  place  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  he  could  be  induced,  either  upon  the 
suggestion  of  the  President  or  under  the  influence  of  a  natural  disinclination  on 
his  part  to  fail  in  the  accomplishment  of  anything  which  he  had  undertaken,  to 
seize  the  War  Department  by  force.    The  President  very  well  knew  tbat  if 
General  Sherman  accepted  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  he  would 
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be  ready  at  the  earliest  moment  to  relinquish  it  into  the  hands  of  the  President, 
and  thus  he  hoped  through  the  agencj  of  General  Sherman  to  secure  the  po&- 
session  of  the  Department  for  one  of  his  favorites. 

During  the  period  from  the  13th  day  of  January  to  the  2l8t  of  February  he 
made  an  attempt  to  enlist  General  George  H.  Thomas  in  the  same  unlawful 
undertaking.  Here,  also»  he  was  disappointed.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  from 
August  last,  the  time  when  he  entered  systematically  upon  his  purpose  to  remoYe 
Mr.  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  he  has  attempt- 
ed to  secure  the  purpose  he  had  in  view  through  the  personal  Influence  and  services 
of  the  three  principal  officers  of  the  army ;  and  that  he  has  met  with  disappointment 
in  each  case.  Under  these  circumstances  nothing  remained  for  the  respondent 
but  to  seize  the  office  by  an  open,  wilful,  defiant  violation  of  law ;  and  as  it  was 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose  that  he  should  obtain  the  sup- 
port of  some  one,  and  as  his  experience  had  satisfied  him  that  no  person  of  capa- 
city, or  respectability,  or  patriotism  would  unite  with  him  in  his  unlawful 
enterprise,  he  sought  the  assistance  and  aid  of  Lorenzo  Thomas.  This  man,  as 
you  have  seen  him,  is  an  old  man,  a  broken  man,  a  vain  man,  a  weak  man» 
utterly  incapable  of  performing  any  important  public  service  in  a  manner  credit- 
able to  the  country ;  but  possessing,  nevertheless,  all  the  qualities  and  charac- 
teristics of  a  subservient  instrument  and  tool  of  an  ambitious,  unscrupulous 
man.  He  readily  accepted  the  place  which  the  President  offered  him,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  declarations  which  he  made  to  Wilkeson,  Burleigh 
and  Karsner,  were  made  when  he  entertained  the  purpose  of  executing  them, 
and  made  also  in  the  belief  that  they  were  entirely  justified  by  the  orders  which 
he  had  received  from  the  President,  and  that  the  execution  of  his  purpose  to 
seize  the  War  Department  by  force  would  be  acceptable  to  the  President.  ITial; 
he  threatened  to  use  force  there  is  no  doubt  from  the  testimony,  for  he  has  him- 
self confessed  substantially  the  truth  of  the  statements  made  by  all  the  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  who  have  testified  to  that  fact. 

These  statements  were  made  by  Thomas  on  and  after  the  21st  of  February, 
when  he  received  his  letter  of  authority,  in  writing,  to  take  possession  of  the 
War  Department.  The  agreement  between  the  President  and  Thomas  was 
consummated  on  that  day.  With  one  mind  they  were  then,  and  on  subsequent 
days,  engaged  and  up  to  the  present  time  they  are  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  get 
possession  of  the  War  Department.  Mr.  Stanton,  as  the  Senate  by  its  resolution 
has  declared,  being  the  lawful  Secretary  of  War,  this  proceeding  on  their  part  was 
an  unlawful  proceeding.  It  had  in  view  an  unlawful  purpose ;  it  was  therefore  in 
contemplation  of  the  law  a  conspiracy,  and  the  President  is  consequently  bound  by 
the  declarations  made  by  Thomas  in  regard  to  taking  possession  of  the  War 
Department  by  force.  Thomas  admits  that  on  the  night  of  the  21st  it  was  his 
purpose  to  use  force ;  but  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  his  mind  had  undergone 
a  change  and  he  then  resolved  not  to  use  force.  We  do  not  know  precisely  the 
hour  when  his  mind  underwent  this  change,  but  the  evidence  discloses  that 
upon  his  return  from  the  supreme  court  of  the  District,  where  he  had  been 
arraigned  upon  a  complaint  madb  by  Mr.  Stanton,  which,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony, was  12  o'clock,  or  thereabouts,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  President ; 
and  it  is  also  in  evidence  that  at  or  about  the  same  time  the  President  had  an 
interview  with  General  Emory,  from  whom  he  learned  that  that  officer  would 
not  obey  a  command  of  the  President  unless  it  passed  through  General  Grant, 
as  required  by  law. 

The  President  understood  perfectly  well  that  he  could  neither  obtain  force 
from  General  Grant  nor  transmit  an  order  through  General  Grant  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  purpose  manifestly  unlawfrd ;  and  inasmuch  as  General 
Emory  had  indicated  to  him,  in  the  most  distinct  and  emphatic  manner,  his 
opinion  that  the  law  requiring  all  orders  to  pass  through  the  headquarters  of  the 
General  commanding  was  constitutional,  indicating  also  his  purpose  to  obey  the 
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law,  it  was  apparent  that  at  tbat  moment  tlie  President  could  have  bad  no  hope 
of  obtaining  possession  of  tbe  Department  of  War  hj  force.  R  is  a  singular 
coincidence  in  tbe  history  of  tbis  case  tbat  at  or  about  tbe  same  time  General 
Thomas  bad  an  interview  witb  the  President  and  came  to  tbe  conclusion  tbat  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  resort  to  force. 

The  President  has  sought  to  show  bis  good  intention  by  tbe  fact  tbat,  on  the 
22d  or  tbe  24tb  of  February,  be  nominated  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  sen.,  as  Secre- 
tary for  the  Department  of  War.  Mr.  Ewing  is  not  an  unknown  man.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  tbe  Senate  and  tbe  head  of  the  Treasury  Department.  His  abili- 
ties are  undoubted,  but  at  tbe  time  of  bis  nomination  he  was  in  tbe  seventy-ninth 
year  of  bis  age,  and  there  was  no  probability  tbat  he  would  bold  tbe  office  a  moment 
longer  than  his  sense  of  public  duty  required.  It  was  tbe  old  game  of  tbe  Presi- 
dent— tbe  office  in  the  hands  of  his  own  tool  or  in  the  bands  of  a  man  who  would 
gladly  vacate  it  at  any  moment.  This  was  the  necessity  of  bis  position,  and 
throws  light  upon  that  part  of  bis  crime  which  is  set  forth  in  tbe  eleventh  article. 

For,  in  fact,  his  crime  is  one — the  subversion  of  tbe  government.  From  tbe 
nature  of  the  case  we  are  compelled  to  deal  with  minor  acts  of  criminality  by 
which  he  hoped  to  consummate  this  greatest  of  cnmes. 

In  obedience  to  this  necessity  he  appointed  Grant,  hoping  to  use  him  and  his 
influence  witb  tbe  army,  and  failing  in  this,  to  get  possession  of  the  place  and 
fill  it  witb  one  of  bis  own  satellites.  Foiled  and  disappointed  in  this  scheme, 
be  sought  to  use,  first,  General  Sherman,  then  General  George  H.  Thomas,  then 
Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  sen.,  knowing  that  neither  of  these  gentlemen  would 
retain  the  office  for  any  length  of  time.  There  were  men  in  tbe  country  who 
would  have  accepted  the  office  and  continued  in  it,  and  obeyed  the  Constitution 
and  tbe  laws.  Has  be  named  any  such  person ;  has  he  suggested  any  such 
person  ?  His  appointments  and  suggestions  of  appointments  have  been  of  two 
sorts — honorable  men,  who  would  not  continue  in  the  office,  or  dishonorable, 
worthless  men,  wbo*were  not  fit  to  bold  the  office. 

The  name  of  General  Cox,  of  Ohio,  was  mentioned  in  tbe  public  journals ; 
it  was  mentioned,  probably,  to  the  President.  Did  it  meet  with  favor  ?  Did 
be  send  bis  name  to  the  Senate  ?     No. 

General  Cox  if  be  bad  accepted  tbe  office  at  all,  would  have  done  so  witb  tbe 
expectation  of  holding  it  till  March,  1869,  and  with  the  purpose  of  executing 
the  duties  of  tbe  trust  according  to  tbe  laws  and  tbe  Constitution.  These  were 
purposes  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  President's  schemes  of  usurpation.  But 
is  it  to  be  presumed  or  imagined  that  when  the  President  issued  his  order  for 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  his  letter  of  authority  to  Lorenzo  Thomas,  on  the 
2l8t  of  February,  be  bad  any  purpose  of  appointing  Mr.  Ewing  Secretary  of 
War  ?  Certainly  not.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  21st  he  informs  bis  cabinet  that 
Stanton  is  removed,  and  that  Thomas  has  possession  of  the  office.  He  then  so 
believed.  Thomas  bad  deceived  or  misled  him.  On  the  22d  instant  he  bad 
discovered  that  Stanton  held  on  to  the  place,  and  tbat  Emory  could  not  be  relied 
upon  for  force. 

What  was  now  bis  necessity  ?  Simply  a  resort  to  bis  old  policy.  He  saw 
tbat  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  impeachment  if  possible,  and  also  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  Senate  to  a  nomination  which  would  work  tbe  removal  of  Mr. 
Stanton,  and  thus  be  would  triumph  over  his  enemies  and  obtain  condonation 
for  bis  crimes  of  the  21st  of  February.  A  welMaid  scheme,  but  destined  to  fail 
and  to  furnish  evidence  of  his  own  guilty  purposes.  Witb  tbe  office  in  tbe 
possession  of  Mr.  Ewing,  be  foresaw  tbat  for  the  prosecution  of  bis  own  plans 
the  place  would  always  be  vacant. 

Thus  has  tbis  artful  man  pursued  tbe  great  purpose  of  bis  life.  Consider 
tbe  other  circumstances.  On  the  1st  of  September  last  General  Emory  wsl^ 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  department  of  Washington.  He  has  exhib- 
ited such  sterling  honesty  and  vigorous  patriotism  in  these  recent  troubles  and 
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daring  the  war,  tliat  he  can  bear  a  reference  to  his  previoiia  history.  He  was 
bom  in  Maryland,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  the  public  mind  of  the  North 
questioned  his  fidelity  to  the  Union.  His  great  services  and  untarnished  record 
during  the  war  are  a  complete  defence  against  all  suepicion,  but  is  it  too  much 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Johnson  entertained  the  hope  that  General  £mory  might 
be  made  an  instrument  of  his  ambition?  Nobly  has  General  Emory  undeceived 
the  President  and  gained  additional  renown  in  the  country.  In  Greneral  Lorenzo 
Thomas  the  President  was  not  deceived.  His  complicity  in  recent  imlawful 
proceedings  justifies  the  suspicions  entertained  by  the  country  in  1861  and  1862 
touching  his  loyalty.  Thomas  and  the  President  are  in  accord.  In  Qase  of  the 
acquittal  of  the  President,  they  are  to  issue  an  order  to  General  Grant  putting 
Thomas  in  possession  of  the  reports  of  the  army  to  the  War  Department. 

Is  there  not  in  all  this  evidence  of  the  President's  criminal  intention  ?  Is 
not  his  whole  course  marked  by  duplicity,  deception,  and  fraud  ?  '*All  things 
are  construed  against  the  wrong-doer,"  is  the  wise  and  just  maxim  of  the  law. 
Has  he  not  trifled  with  and  deceived  the  8enate  ?  Has  he  not  attempted  to 
accomplish  an  unlawful  purpose  by  disingenuous,  tortuous,  criminal  means  ? 
His  criminal  intent  is  in  his  wilful  violation  of  the  law,  and  his  criminal  intent 
is  moreover  abundantly  proved  by  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  violation 
of  the  law. 

His  final  resort  for  safety  was  to  the  Senate,  praying  for  the  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Ewing.  On  the  21st  of  February  he  hoped  that  Stanton  would  yield  wil- 
lingly, or  that  Emory  could  be  used  to  remove  him.  On  the  22d  he  knew  that 
Stanton  was  determined  to  remain,  that  Emory  would  not  furnish  assist-ance, 
that  it  was  useless  to  appeal  to  Grant.  He  returns  to  his  old  plan  of  filling 
the  War  Office  by  the  appointment  of  a  man  who  would  yield  the  place  at  any 
moment ;  and  now  he  asks  you  to  accept  an  act  as  his  justification  wnich  act  was 
the  last  resort  of  a  criminal  attempting  to  escape  the  judgment  due  to  his  crimes. 
Upon  this  view  of  the  law  and  the  facts,  we  demand  a  conviction  of  the  respond- 
ent upon  articles  four,  five,  six  and  seven  exhibited  against  him  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  evidence  introduced  tending  to  show  a  conspiracy  between  Johnson  and 
Thomas  to  get  possession  of  the  War  Department  tends  also,  connected  with 
other  facts,  to  show  the  purpose  of  the  President  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
Treasury  Department  Bearing  in  mind  his  claim  that  he  can  suspend  or 
remove  from  office,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  any  civil 
officer,  and  bearing  in  mind  also  that  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
supports  this  claim,  and  every  obstacle  to  the  possession  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment is  removed.  If  the  Secretary  should  decline  to  co-operate,  it  would 
only  be  necessary  for  the  President  to  remove  him  from  office  and  place  the 
Treasury  Department  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  own  creatures. 

Upon  the  appointment  of  Thomas  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  the  Presi- 
dent caused  notice  to  be  given  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  accom- 
panied with  the  direction,  under  the  President's  own  hand,  to  that  officer  to  govern 
himself  accordingly.  It  is  also  proved  that  on  the  22d  day  of  December  Mr. 
Johnson  appointed  Mr.  Cooper,  who  had  been  his  private  secretary  and  intimate 
friend.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  evidence  fully  sustains  the  statements  made  in  the  opening  argument  of 
Manager  Butler,  in  support  of  article  nine.  The  facts  in  regard  to  General 
Emory's  interview  with  the  President  were  then  well  known  to  the  managers, 
and  the  argument  and  view  presented  in  the  opening  contain  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  be  said  upon  that  article.  n 

The  learned  counsel  who  opened  the  case  for  the  President  seems  not  to  have 
comprehended  the  nature  of  the  offence  set. forth  in  the  10th  article.  His 
remarks  upon  that  article  proceeded  upon  the  idea  that  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives arraign  the  President  for  slandering  or  libelling  the  Congress  of  the 
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United  States.  No  such  offence  is  charged ;  nor  is  it  claimed  by  the  man- 
agers that  it  would  be  possible  for  Mr.  Johnson,  or  any  other  person,  to 
libel  or  slander  the  government.  It  is  for  no  purpose  of  protection  or  indemnity 
or  punishment  that  we  arraign  Mr.  Johnson  for  words  spoken  in  Washington, 
Cleveland,  and  St.  Louis.  We  do  not  arraign  him  for  the  words  spoken ;  but 
the  charge  in  substance  is,  that  a  man  who  could  utter  the  words,  which,  as  is 
proved,  were  uttered  by  him,  is  unfit  for  the  office  he  holds.  We  claim  that  the 
comoKvn  law  of  crimes,  as  understood  and  enforced  by  Parliament  in  cases  of 
impeachment,  is  in  substance  this :  that  no  person  in  office  shall  do  any  act  con- 
trary to  the  good  morals  of  the  office;  and  that,  when  any  officer  is  guilty  of 
an  act  contrary  to  the  good  morals  of  the  office  which  he  holds,  that  act  is  a 
misdemeanor  for  the  purpose  of  impeachment  and  removal  from  office. 

Judge  Chase  was  impeached,  and  escaped  conviction  by  four  votes  only,  for 
words  spoken  from  the  bench  of  the  circuit  court  silting  in  Baltimore; 
words  which  are  decorous  and  reputable  when  compared  with  the  utterances  of 
Mr.  Johnson.  Judge  Humphreys  was  convicted  and  removed  from  office  for 
words  spoken,  treasonable  in  character,  but  not  as  much  calculated  to  weaken  and 
bring  the  government  of  the  United  States  into  contempt  as  were  the  words 
uttered  by  Mr.  Johnson  in  his  speech  of  the  18th  of  August,  1866.  Judge 
Humphreys  was  convicted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  senators,  nineteen  of 
whom  now  sit  on  this  trial.  If  a  magistmte  can  ever  be  guilty,  for  words  spoken, 
of  an  impeachable  misdemeanor,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Johnson  is  so 
guilty. 

I  ask  you  to  consider  in  comparison,  or  in  contrast,  the  nature  of  the  language 
used  by  Chase,  Humphreys,  and  Johnson,  as  set  forth  in  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment preferred  in  the  several  cases. 

The  eighth  article  in  the  case  of  Chase  is  in  these  words : 

And  whereas  mutual  respect  and  confidence  between  the  government  of  the  United  States 
and  those  of  the  indiyidnal  States,  and  between  the  people  and  those  governments,  respect- 
ively, are  highly  condudve  to  that  public  harmony  without  which  there  can  be  no  public 
happiness,  yet  the  said  Samuel  Chase,  disregardiug  the  duties  and  dignity  of  bis  judicial 
character,  aid,  at  the  circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Maryland,  held  at  Baltimore  in  the 
month  Of  May,  1803,  pervert  his  official  right  and  duty  to  address  the  (|^rand  jury  then  and 
there  assembled,  on  the  matters  coming  wiihin  the  province  of  the  said  lury,  for  the  purpose 
of  delivering  to  the  said  gprand  jury  an  intemperate  and  inflammatory  political  harangue,  with 
intent  to  excite  the  fears  and  resentment  of  the  said  grand  jury,  ana  of  the  good  people  of 
Maryland  against  their  State  government  and  constitution,  a  conduct  highly  censurable  in 
any,  but  peculiarly  indecent  and  unbecoming  in  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  said  Samuel  Chase,  then  and  there,  under  pretence  of  exercising 
his  judicial  right  to  address  the  said  grand  jury  as  aforesaid,  did,  in  a  manner  highly  unwar- 
rantable, endeavor  to  excite  the  odium  of  the  said  grand  jury,  and  of  the  good  people  of  Mary- 
land^ against  the  government  of  the  United  States,  by  delivering  opinions  which,  even  if  the 
iodiciary  were  competent  to  their  expression,  on  a  suitable  occasion  and  in  a  proper  manner, 
were,  at  that  time,  aiid  as  delivered  by  him,  highly  indecent,  extra-judicial,  and  tending  to 
prostitnte  the  high  ji^^Mial  character  with  which  he  was  invested  to  the  low  purpose  of  an 
electioneering  partisan. 

The  first  article  against  Humphreys  was  as  follows : 

That,  regardless  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  unmindful  of  the  duties 
of  his  said  office,  and  in  violation  of  the  sacred  obligation  of  his  official  oath,  **to  administer 
justice  without  respect  to  persons,"  **  and  faithfully  and  impartially  discharge  all  the  duties 
incumbent  upon  him  as  judgfe  of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  several  dis- 
tricts of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  agreeable  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,** 
the  said  West  H.  Humphreys,  on  the  29th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  I860,  in  the  city  of  Nash- 
ville, in  said  State,  the  said  West  11.  Humphreys  then  beiujg^  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  owing  allegiance  thereto,  and  then  and  there  being  ludge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  several  districts  of  said  State,  at  a  public  meeting  on  the  day  and  vear 
Ust  aforesaid,  held  in  said  city  of  Nashville,  and  in  the  hearing  of  divers  persons  then  and  there 
present,  did  endeavor  by  public  speech  to  incite  revolt  and  rebellion  within  said  State  against 
the  Constitution  and  government  of  the  United  States,  and  did  then  and  there  publicly 
declare  that  it  was  the  right  of  the  people  of  said  State,  by  an  ordinance  of  secession,  to 
absolve  themselves  from  all  allegiance  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  the  Constitu* 
tion  and  laws  thereot. 
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The  offence  witli  which  Humphreys  is  charged  in  this  article  was  committed 
on  the  29th  day  of  December,  1860,  before  the  fell  of  Sumter,  and  when  only 
one  State  had  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession.  The  declaration  was  merely 
a  declaration  in  a  public  speech  that  the  State  of  Tennessee  had  the  right  to 
secede  from  the  Union. 

The  President,  in  his  speech  of  the  ISth  of  August,  1866,  at  Washington, 
says :  i 

We  have  witnessed  in  one  department  of  the  government  everj'  effort,  as  it  were,  to  pre- 
vent the  restoration  of  peace,  harmony,  and  union ;  we  have  seen,  as  it  were,  hanging  upon 
the  verge  of  the  government,  as  it  were,  a  body  calling  or  assuming  to  be  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  when  it  was  but  a  Congress  of  a  part  of  the  States ;  we  have  seen  Congress 
assuming  to  be  for  the  Union  when  every  step  they  took  was  to  perpetuate  dissolution,  and 
make  dissolution  permanent.  Wo  have  seen  every  step  that  has  been  taken,  instead  of  bringing 
about  reconciliation  and  faarmonv,  has  been  legislation  that  took  the  character  of  penalties, 
retaliation,  and  revenge.  This  Las  been  the  course ;  this  has  been  the  policy  of  one  depart- 
ment of  your  government. 

These  words  have  been  repeated  so  frequently,  and  the  public  ear  is  so  much 
accustomed  to  them,  that  they  have  apparently  lost  their  influence  upon  the 
public  mind.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  these  words,  as  has  been  proved 
by  the  experience  of  two  years,  were  but  the  expression  of  a  fixed  purpose  of  the 
President.  His  design  was  to  impair,  to  undermine,  and,  if  possible,  to  destroy  the 
influence  of  Congress  in  the  country.  Having  accomplished  this  result,  the  way 
would  then  have  been  open  to  him,  for  the  prosecution  of  his  criminal  design,  to 
reconstruct  the  government  in  the  interest  of  the  rebels,  and,  through  his  influ- 
ence with  them,  to  secure  his  own  election  to  the  presidency  in  1868.  It  must, 
however,  be  apparent  that  the  words  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Johnson  are  of  graver 
import  than  the  words  which  were  spoken  by  Judge  Chase  to  the  grand  jury 
at  Baltimore,  or  those  uttered  by  Judge  Humphreys  to  the  people  of  Tennes- 
see. And  yet  the  latter  was  convicted  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  this  Senate ; 
and  the  former  escaped  conviction  by  four  votes  only.  These  words  are  of 
graver  import,  not  merely  in  the  circumstance  that  they  assail  a  department  of 
the  government,  but  in  the  circumstance  that  they  were  uttered  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  the  Executive  Mansion,  and  in  his  capacity  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  when  receiving  the  congratulations  and  support  of  a 
Sortion  of  the  people  of  the  country,  tendered  to  him  in  his  office  as  Chief 
[agistrate.  Judge  Chase,  although  a  high  officer  of  the  government,  was  with- 
out political  influence  and  without  patronage;  his  personal  and  official  relations 
were  limited,  and  his  remarks  \vere  addressed  to  the  grand  jury  of  a  judicial  dis- 
trict of  the  country  merely. 

Judge  Humphreys  was  comparatively  unknown ;  and  although  his  words  were 
calculated  to  excite  the  citizens  of  Tennessee,  and  induce  them  to  engage  in 
unconstitutional  undertakings,  his  influence  was  limited  meafyrably  to  the  people 
of  that  State.  • 

Mr.  Johnson  addressed  the  whole  country ;  and  holding  in  his  hands  the 
immense  patronage  and  influence  belonging  to  the  office  of  President,  he  was 
able  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  declarations  he  then  made.     The  nature  of 
the  respondent's  offence  is  illustrated  by  the  law  in  reference  to  the  duty  of 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army,  although  the  law  is  not  applicable  to  the 

President. 

Any  officer  or  soldier  who  shall  use  contemptuous  or  disrespectful  words  against  the  Pres- 
ident  of  the  United  States,  against  the  Vice  President  thereof,  against  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  cashiered  or  otherwise  punished,  as  a  court-martial  shall  direct. 
(Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  2,  p.  360,  April  10, 1866.) 

Moreover,  in  the  case  of  Judge  Chase,  as  is  stated  by  Mr.  Dane  in  his 
"Abridgment,"  (vol.  7,  chap.  222)— 

On  the  whole  evidence,  it  remained  in  doubt  what  words  he  did  utter.  The  proof  of  sedi- 
tious intent  rested  solely  on  the  words  themselves',  and  as  the  words  were  not  clearly  proved, 
the  intent  was  in  doubt. 
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In  the  case  of  Mr.  Johnson  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  words  uttered;  they 
have  been  fully  and  explicitly  proved.  Indeed,  they  are  not  denied  by  the 
respondent.  The  unlawful  intent  with  which  he  uttered  the  words  not  only 
appears  from  the  character  of  the  language  employed,  but  it  is  proved  by  the 
history  of  his  administration.  In  his  message  of  the  22d  of  June,  1S66,  relating 
to  the  constitutional  amendment,  in  his  annual  message  of  December,  1866,  and 
in  numerous  other  declarations,  he  has  questioned,  and  substantially  denied,  the 
legality  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  trial  of  Jud^e  Chase  it  was  admitted  by  the  respondent  **  that  for  a 
judge  to  utter  seditions  sentiments  with  intent  to  excite  sedition  would  be  an 
impeachable  offence."  (Dane's  Abridgement,  vol.  7,  c  222.)  And  this,  not 
under  the  act  known  as  "the  sedition  act;"  for  that  had  been  previously 
repealed ;  but  upon  the  general  principle  that  an  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
administer  the  law,  has  no  right  to  use  language  calculated  to  stir  up  resistance 
to  the  law.  If  this  be  -true  of  a  judge,  with  stronger  reason  it  is  true  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  that  he  should  set  an  example  of  respect  for  all 
the  departments  of  the  government,  and  of  reverence  for  and  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  the  land. 

The  speeches  made  by  the  President  at  Cleveland  and  St.  Louis,  which  have 
been  proved  and  are  found  in  the  record  of  the  case,  contain  numerous  passages 
similar  in  character  to  that  extracted  from  his  speech  of  tlie  18lh  of  August, 
1866,  and  all  calculated  and  designed  to  impair  the  just  authority  of  Congress. 
While  these  declarations  have  not  been  maae  the  basis  of  substantive  charges 
in  the  articles  of  impeachment,  they  furnish  evidence  of  the  unlawful  intent  of 
the  President  in  his  utterance  of  the  18th  of  August,  and  also  of  the  fact  that 
that  utterance  was  not  due  to  any  temporary  excitement  or  transient  purpose 
which  passed  away  with  the  occasion  which  had  called  it  forth.  It  was  a  declara- 
tion made  in  accordance  with  a  fixed  design,  which  had  obtained  such  entire 
control  of  his  nature  that  whenever  he  addressed  public  assemblies  he  gave 
expression  to  it.  The  evidence  which  has  been  submitted  by  the  respondent 
bearing  upon  the  tenth  article  indicates  a  purpose,  in  argument,  to  excuse  the 
President  upon  the  ground  that  the  remarks  of  the  people  stimulated,  irritated, 
and  excited  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  not  wholly  responsible  for  what 
he  said.  If  this  were  true,  it  would  exhibit  great  weakness  of  character;  but 
ad  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  true.  The  taunts  and  gibes  of  the  people  served 
ouly  to  draw  from  him  those  declarations  which  were  in  accord  with  the  purpose 
of  his  life.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  all  his  political  declarations  made 
at  Cleveland  and  at  St.  Louis,  though  made  under  excitement,  are  in  entue 
harmony  with  the  declarations  made  by  him  in  the  East  Room  of  the  Executive 
Mansion,  on  the  18th  of  August,  1866,  when  he  was  free  from  any  disturbing 
influence,  and  expressed  himself  with  all  the  reserve  of  which  his  nature  is  capable. 
The  blasphemous  utterances  at  St.  Louis  cannot  be  aggravated  by  me,  nor 
can  they  be  extenuated  by  anything  which  counsel  for  the  respondent  can  offer. 
They  exhibit  the  character  of  the  speaker. 

Upon  these  facts,  thus  proved,  ana  the  views  presented,  we  demand  the  con- 
viction of  the  respondent  of  the  misdemeanors  charged  in  the  tenth  article. 

Article  eleven  sets  forth  that  the  object  of  the  President  in  mo3t  of  the 
offences  alleged  in  the  preceding  articles  was  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the 
act  passed  March  2,  1867,  entitled,  "  An  act  for  the  more  efficient  government 
of  the  rebel  States."  It  is  well  kn^wn,  officially  and  publicly,  that  on  the  29th 
of  May,  1865,  Mr.  Johnson  iseued  a  proclamation  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
government  of  North  Carolina,  and  that  that  proclamation  was  followed  by  other 
proclamations,  issued  during  the  next  four  months,  for  the  government  of  the 
Beveral  States  which  had  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion.  Upon  the  death  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  Mr.  Johnson  entered  upon  the  office  of  President  in  a  manner  which 
indicated  that,  in  his  judgment,  he  had  been  long  destined  to  fill  the  place,  and 
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that  the  powers  of  the  office  were  to  be  exercised  bj  him  without  regard  to  the 
other  departments  of  the  government.  In  his  proclamation  of  the  29th  of  May, 
and  in  all  the  proclamations  relating  to  the  same  subject,  he  had  assumed  that 
in  his  office  as  President,  he  was  the  "  United  States/'  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  whether  under  the  Constitution  the  government  of  a  State  was  repub- 
lican in  f(^m  or  not ;  although  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  it  is  declared 
that  this  power  is  specially  vested  in  the  two  houses  of  Congress.  In  these 
proclamations  he  assumed,  without  authority  of  law,  to  appoint,  and  he  did 
appoint,  governors  of  the  several  States,  thus  organized.  In  fine,  between  the 
29th  of  May,  1865,  and  the  assembling  of  Congress  in  December  of  that  year, 
he  exercised  sovereign  power  over  the  territory  and  people  of  the  eleven  States 
that  had  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion. 

On  the  assembling  of  Congress,  in  the  month  of  December,  he  informed  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  that  the  Union  was  restored,  and  that 
nothing  remained  for  the  two  bouses  but  severally  to  accept  as  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives such  loyal  men  as  had  been  elected  by  the  legislatures  and  people 
of  the  several  States.  Congress  refused  to  ratify  or  to  recognise  those  proceed- 
ings upon  the  part  of  the  President  as  legal  or  proper  proceedings,  and  from  that 
time  forward  he  has  been  engaged  in  various  projects  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  reconstruction  of  the  Union  on  any  other  plan  than  that  which  he  had 
inaugurated.  In  the  execution  of  this  design  he  attempted  to  deprive  Congress 
of  tbe  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  country ;  hence  it  was  that,  among  other 
things,  on  the  18th  day  of  August,  1866,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  as  set  forth 
in  the  10th  and  11th  articles,  he  did  in  a  public  speech  declare  and  affirm  in 
substance  that  the  39th  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  not  a  Congress 
authorized  by  the  Constiti^tion  to  exercise  legislative  power  under  the  same ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  Congress  of  only  a  part  of  the  States. 

In  the  further  execution  of  hie  purpose  to  prevent  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Union  upon  any  plan  except  that  which  he  had  inaugurated,  he  attempted 
to  prevent  the  ratification  by  the  several  States  of  the  amendment  to  the  Con* 
stitution  known  as  article  fourteen.  By  the  Constitution  the  President  has 
no  power  to  participate  in  amendments  or  in  propositions  for  amendments 
thereto ;  yet,  availing  himself  of  tUe  circumstance  of  the  passage  of  a  resolu- 
tion by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  Idth  day  of  June,  1866,  request- 
ing the  President  to  submit  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  the  said 
additional  article  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  he  sent  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  a  message  in  writing,  in  which  he  says : 

Even  in  ordinaiy  times  any  ouestlon  of  amending  the  Constitution  must  be  justly  regarded 
as  of  paramonnt  importance.  Tliis  importance  is  at  tbe  present  time  enhanced  by  toe  fact 
that  toe  joint  resolution  v^as  not  submitted  by  the  two  houses  for  tbe  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  that  of  the  thirty-six  States  which  constitute  tbe  Union,  eleven  are  excluded  from 
representation  in  either  house  of  Congress,  although,  with  the  single  exception  of  Texas, 
they  have  been  entirely  restored  to  all  their  functions  as  States,  in  conformity  with  the 
organic  law  of  the  land,  and  have  appeared  at  the  national  capital  by  senators  and  representa- 
tives who  have  applied  for,  and  have  oeen  refused,  admission  to  the  vacant  seats.  Nor  have  the 
sovereign  people  of  the  nation  been  afforded  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  views  apoa 
the  important  questions  which  the  amendment  involves.  Grave  doubts,  theiefore,  may 
naturally  and  justly  arise  as  to  whether  the  action  of  Cong^ss  is  in  harmony  with  tbe  senti- 
ments of  the  people,  and  whether  State  legislatures,  elected  without  reference  to  such  an 
issue,  should  be  called  upon  by  Congress  to  decide  respecting  the  ratification  of  the  proposed 
amendment. 

He  also  says : 

A  proper  appreciation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  of  the  interests  of 
national  order,  harmony  and  union,  and  a  due  deference  for  an  enlightened  pnblic  judgment, 
may  at  this  time  well  suggest  a  doubt  whether  any  amendment  to  the  Constitution  ought 
to  be  proposed  by  Cong^ress  and  pressed  upon  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  for  final 
decision  until  alter  the  admission  of  such  loyal  senators  and  representatives  of  the  now 
unrepresented  States  as  have  been,  or  as  may  hereafter  be,  chosen  in  conformity  with  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
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This' message  was  an  extra-official  proceeding,' inasmuch  as  his  agency  in  the 
work  of  amending  the  Constitution  is  not  required;  and  it  was  also  a  very  clear 
indication  cf  an  opinion  on  his  part  that  inasmuch  as  the  eleven  States  were  not 
represented,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  had  no  power  to  act  in  the  mat* 
ter  of  amending  the  Constitntion. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  contained  provisions  which  were 
to  he  inade  the  has  is  of  reconstruction.  The  laws  subsequently  passed  by  Con- 
gress recognize  the  amendment  as  essential  to  the  welfareand  safety  of  the  Union. 
It  is  alleged  in  the  eleventh  article  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  President 
in  the  various  unlawful  acts  charged  in  the  several  articles  of  impeachment,  and 
proved  against  him,  was  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States,"  passed  March  2,  1867. 
In  the  nature  of  the  case  it  has  not  been  easy  to  obtain  testimony  upon  this  point, 
nor  upon  any  other  point  touching  the  misconduct  and  crimes  of  the  President. 
His  declarations  and  his  usurpations  of  power  have  rendered  a  large  portion  of 
the  officeholders  of  the  country  for  the  time  being  subservient  to  his  purposes; 
they  have  been  ready  to  conceal  and  rductant  to  communicate  any  evidence  cal- 
colated  to  implicate  the  President.  His  communications  with  the  South  have 
been  generally,  and  it  may  be  said  almost  exclusively,  with  the  men  who  had 
participated  in  the  rebellion,  and  who  are  now  hoping  for  final  success  through 
his  aid.  They  have  looked  to  him  as  their  loader,  by  whose  efforts  and  agency 
In  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States  they  were  either  to  accomplish 
the  objects  for  which  the  war  was  undertaken,  or  at  least  to  secure  a  restoration 
to  the  Union  under  snch  circumstances  that,  as  a  section  of  the  country  and  an 
interest  in  the  country,  they  should  possess  and  exercise  that  power  which  the 
slaveholders  of  the  South  possessed  and  exercised  previous  to  the  rebellion. 
These  men  have  been  bound  to  him  by  the  strong  bonds  of  hope,  fear,  and  ambi- 
tion. The  corruptions  of  the  public  service  have  enriched  multitudes  of  his 
adherents  and  quickened  and  strengthened  the  passion  of  avarice  in  multitudes 
more.  These  classes  of  men,  possessing  wealth  and  influence  in  many  cases, 
have  exerted  their  power  to  close  up  every  avenue  of  information.  Hence  the 
efforts  of  the  committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  eff»rts  of  the 
managers  to  ascertain  the  truth  and  to  procure  testimony  which  they  were  satis- 
fied was  in  existence,  have  been  defeated  often  by  the  devices  and  machinations  of 
those  who  in  the  North  and  in  the  South  are  supposed  to  be  allied  to  the  Presi- 
dent. There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  President  in  every  way  open 
to  him  used  his  personal  and  official  influence  to  defeat  the  ratification  of  the 
constitutional  amendment.  Evidence  of  such  disposition  and  of  the  fact  also  is 
found  in  the  telegraphic  correspondence  of  January,  1867,  between  Mr.  John- 
son and  Lewis  £.  Parsons,  who  had  been  previously  appointed  governor  of 
Alabama  by  the  President.    It  is  as  follows: 

Montgomery,  Alabama,  January  17,  1867. 

Legifllatare  in  session.  Efforts  making  to  reconsider  vote  on  constitutional  amendment* 
Report  from  Washinfftun  says  it  is  probable  an  enabling  act  will  pass.  We  do  not  know 
what  to  believe.    1  find  nothing  here. 

LEWIS  E.  PARSONS,  Exchange  Htd. 

His  Excellencj  Andrew  Johnson,  Prendent, 

United  States  Military  Telegraph,  Executive  Office, 

Washington f  D,  C,  January  17,  18G7. 

What  possible  good  can  be  obtained  bv  recon&idering  the  constitntional  amendment  t  I 
know  of  none  in  tne  present  posture  of  anairs  *,  and  1  do  not  believe  the  people  of  the  whole 
eonntiy  will  itustain  anj  set  of  indiyiduals  in  attempts  to  change  the  whole  character  of  onr 
government  bj  enabling  acts  or  otherwise.  1  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  will  eventu- 
ally  nphold  all  who  have  patriotism  and  courage  to  stand  by  the  Constitution  and  who  place 
tbeir  confidence  in  the  people.  There  should  be  no  faltering  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
honest  in  tbeir  determination  to  sustain  the  several  coordinate  departments  of  the  government 
in  accordance  vritfa  its  original  design. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Hon.  Lewis  E.  Parsons,  Montgomery^  Alabama, 
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This  correspondence  shows  his  fixed  purpose  to  defeat  the  congressional  plan 
of  reconstrnction.  Pursuing  the  subject  further  it  is  easy  to  discover  and  com- 
prehend his  entire  scheme  of  criminal  ambition.  It  was  no  less  than  this :  To 
obtain  command  of  the  War  Department  and  of  the  army,  and  by  their  com- 
bined power  to  control  the  elections  of  1868  in  the  ten  States  not  yet  restored 
to  the  Union.  The  congressional  plan  of  reconstruction  contained  as  an  essen- 
tial condition  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  to  all  loyal  male  citizens, 
and  the  exclusion  from  the  franchise  of  a  portion  of  those  who  had  been  most 
active  in  originating  and  carrying  on  the  rebellion.  The  purpose  of  Mr.  John* 
son  was  to  limit  the  elective  franchise  to  white  male  citizens,  and  to  permit  the 
exercise  of  it  by  all  such  persons  without  regard  to  their  disloyalty.  If  he 
could  secure  the  control  of  the  War  Department  and  of  the  army  it  would  be 
entirely  practicable,  and  not  only  practicable  but  easy  for  him  in  the  coming 
elections  quietly  to  inaugurate  a  policy  throughout  the  ten  States  by  which 
the  former  rebels,  strengthened  by  the  support  of  the  Executive  here,  and 
by  the  military  forces  distributed  over  the  South,  would  exclude  from  the 
polls  every  colored  man,  and  to  permit  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  by 
every  white  rebel.  By  these  means  he  would  be  able  to  control  the  entire  vote 
of  the  ten  rebel  States ;  by  the  same  means,  or  indeed  by  the  force  of  the  facts, 
he  would  be  able  to  secure  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  democratic,  national 
convention  favorable  to  his  own  nomination  to  the  presidency.  The  vote  of 
these  ten  States  in  the  convention,  considered  in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
he  and  his  friends  could  assure  delegates  from  other  sections  of  the  country 
that,  if  he  were  nominated,  he  could  control  beyond  peradventure  the  electoral 
vote  of  these  ten  States,  would  have  secured  Ijis  nomination.  This  he  confi- 
dently anticipated.  Nor,  indeed,  can  there  be  much  doubt  that  this  scheme, 
would  have  been  successful ;  but  it  was  apparent  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  his  obtaining  the  control  of  the  War  Department  and  of  the  army  unlesB 
he  could  disregard  and  break  down  the  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain 
civil  offices,  passed  March  2,  1867.  If,  however,  he  could  annul,  or  disregard 
or  set  aside  the  provisions  of  that  act,  then  the  way  was  open  for  the  succese- 
ful  consummation  of  his  plan.  With  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
office-holders,  scattered  all  over  the  country,  depending  upon  him  for  their 
offices  and  lor  the  emoluments  of  their  offices,  he  would  be  able  to  exert  a 
large  influence,  if  not  absolutely  to  control  the  nominations  of  the  democratic 
party  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  With  the  War  Department  in  his  hands 
and  the  tenure-of-office  act  broken  down,  he  would  be  able  to  remove  General 
Grant,  General  Sherman,  General  Sheridan,  or  any  other  officer,  high  or  low, 
who,  in  his  opinion,  or  upon  the  facts,  might  be  an  obstacle  in  his  way.  With 
the  army  thus  corrupted  and  humiliated,  its  trusted  leaders  either  driven  from 
the  service  or  sent  into  exile  in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  he  would  be  able 
to  wield  the  power  of  that  vast  organization  for  his  own  personal  advantage. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  not  probable  merely,  but  it  was  as  certain 
as  anything  in  the  future  could  be,  that  he  would  secure,  first,  the  nomination 
of  the  democratic  party  in  the  national  nominating  convention,  and,  secondly, 
that  he  would  secure  the  electoral  votes  of  these  ten  States.  This  being  done, 
he  had  only  to  obtain  enough  votes  from  the  States  now  represented  in  Gongre&a 
to  make  a  majority  of  electoral  votes,  and  he  would  defy  the  House  and  Senate 
should  they  attempt  to  reject  the  votes  of  the  ten  States,  and  this  whether  those 
States  had  been  previously  restored  to  the  Union  or  not.  In  a  contest  with  tlie 
two  houses  he  and  his  friends  and  supporters,  including  the  War  Department, 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  army  and  navy,  would  insist  that  he  had 
been  duly  elected  President,  and  by  the  support  of  the  War  Department,  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  army  and  the  navy,  he  would  have  been  inauga- 
rated  on  the  4th  of  March  next  President  of  the  United  States  for  four  years. 

That  the  President  was  and  is  hostile  to  Mr.  Stanton,  and  that  he  desired 
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Ins  renoTnl  firom  oAce,  there  ui  se  doubt;  bat  he  has  not  assumed  the 
vetpoBsibility  which  now  reete  npoB  him,  he  h^  not  incnrred  the  hazard  of  his 
present  posttion,  for  the  mere  pnrpose  of  gratifying  his  personal  feelings  towards 
Mr.  Stanton.  He  disregarded  the  tennre-of-efBod  aet ;  he  first  snspended  and 
then  removed  Mr.  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War ; 
lie  defied  the  jadgment  of  and  the  advice  and  authority  of  the  Senate ;  he  incnrred 
die  risk  of  Hapeaehment  by  the  Honse  of  Representatives,  and  trial  ai^  conviction 
by  this  tribimai,  under  the  infinence  of  an  ambition  unlimited  and  nnscrujpnlous, 
which  dares  aaytfafaig  and  everything  necessary  to  its  gratification.  For  the 
pfirpoeo  of  defeating  the  congressional  plan  of  reeonstmction,  he  has  advised 
and  eneottraged  the  people  of  the  South  in  the  idea  that  he  would  restore  them 
to  their  former  privileges  and  power;  that  he  would  establish  a  white  man's  gov- 
egament ;  that  he  woi^  exdode  the  negroes  firom  all  partieipktion  in  political 
a&srs ;  and,  finally,  that  he  woold  accomplish  in  their  behalf  what  they  had 
sought  by  rebellion,  but  by  rebellion  had  failed  to  secure.  Hence,  it  is  through 
his  agency  and  by  bis  influence  the  South  has  been  given  up  to  disorder,  rapine, 
and  k^aodshed ;  hence  it  is  that  since  the  surrender  of  Lee  and  Johnston  thou- 
Mods  of  loyal  men,  black  and  white,  have  been  murdered  in  cold  blood  or  sub- 
jeeted  to  craekies  and  tortures  such  as  in  modem  times  have  been  perpetrated 
only  by  savage  nationa  and  in  remote  parts  of  the  world;  hence  it  is  that 
12,000,000  of  people  are  without  law,  without  order,  unprotected  in  their  indus- 
try or  their  rights ;  hence  it  is  that  ten  States  are  without  government  and  un- 
represented  in  Congress ;  hence  it  is  that  the  people  of  the  North  are  even  now 
ttocertain  whedier  the  rebellion,  vanquished  in  the  field,  is  n6t  finally  to  be  vic- 
torious in  the  eowscils  and  in  the  cabinet  of  the  country  *  hence  it  is  that  the 
loyal  people  ^f  the  entire  Union  look  upon  Andrew  Johnson  as  their  worst 
enemy ;  hence  it  is  that  those  who  participated  in  the  rebellion,  and  still  hope 
that  Its  power  mav  onee  more  be  established  in  the  country,  look  upon  Andrew 
Johneon  as  their  beat  friend,  and  as  the  last  and  chief  supporter  of  the  views 
which  Uiey  entertain. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  bronght  this  respondent  to  your  bar  for 
trial,  for  conviction,  and  fi>r  judgment ;  but  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  a 
branch  of  the  legislative  department  of  the  government,  has  no  special  interest 
in  diese  proceedings.  It  entered  upon  them  with  great  reluctance,  after  labori- 
ous and  contiBued  invest^tion,  and  only  upon  a  ccmviction  that  the  interests 
of  the  country  were  in  peril,  and  diat  there  was  no  way  of  relief  except  through 
the  exercise  of  the  highest  constitutional  power  vested  in  that  body.  We  do 
not  afmeal  to  this  tribunal  because  any  special/right  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atrres  has  been  infringed,  or  because  tiie  just  powers  of  or  the  existence  of  the 
House  are  in  danrar,  except  aa  that  body  must  always  participate  in  the  good 
or  HI  fortune  of  the  country.  Th^  have  brought  this  respondent  to  your  bar, 
aDd  here  demand  his  conviction  in  the  beliaf,  as  the  result  of  much  investiga- 
tion, of  much  deliberation,  tb&t  the  interests  of  this  country  are  no  longer  uife 
in  his  hands. 

But  the  House  of  Representatives,  representing  the  people  of  the  country, 
nay  very  properly  appeal  to  this  tribunal,  constituted,  as  it  is,  exclusively  of 
senators  representing  the  diflbrent  States  of  this  Union,  to  maintain  the  consti- 
tvtkmal  powers  of  the  Senate.  To  be  sure,  nothing  can  injuriously  affect  the 
powers  and  the  rifdit9  of  the  Senate  which  does  not  affect  injuriously  tbe  rights 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  the  people  of  the  whole  country ;  but 
it  may  be  said  with  great  truth,  that  this  contest  is  first  for  the  preservation  of 
the  constitutional  powers  of  this  branch  of  the  government.  By  your  votes  and 
aetion  in  concurrence  with  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  bill  "  regulating  the 
teaarer  of  certain  dvil  offices''  was  passed,  and  became  a  law,  and  this  notwith- 
standing the  objections  of  the  President  thereto,  and  his  argument  against  its 
passage.    On  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  you  considered  the  suspension  of 
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Mr.  SteBton  and  tbe  message  .<if  the  PresidtBi^  in  which  bgr  Mfoment  «mI  hj 
BtatementB  be  aasailed  the  law  ia  que8tioii»  you  asserted  its  TaHmj  aod  iu  eon- 
stitutionality,  bj  refusing  to  coneur  in  the  suspension  of  Mr.  StaatQa.  On  a 
more  recent  oecasiont  when  be  attempted  to  remove  Mr.  Stavtoa  from  office*  you, 
by  solemn  resolution,  declared  that  bis  aetion  therua  was  oontraiy  to  the  laws 
and  to  tbe  Constitution  of  tbe  country. 

From  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  government  ibis  body  has  partieipatod  mder  the 
Constitutioiit  and  by  virtue  ^  the  GoQ8ti(udaB»  ia  all  matters  pertaialBg  te 
^pointments  to  office;  and,  by  die  aQiversal  praetioa  of  the  eoeiriary,  as  wdl 
before  tbe  passage  of  the  tenure-of-office  aet  as  siaee»  no  remoflpal  of  aay  officer 
whose  appmntment  was,  by  and  with  tbe  advise  and  ooaeeat  of  Ae  fleaatet  has 
been  made  during  a  session  of  tbe  Seaate,  with  your  knowledge  aad  saaeliea* 
except  by  tbe  nomination  of  a  successor,  whose  aomtoatioa  was  oonfiraied  bjr 
and  with  tbe  advice  and  consent  of  tbe  Senate.  Mr.  Johoeea,  in  pMseooe  ot 
this  uniform  constitutional  practice  of  tbree-qoartersof  a  century,  and  agaiast  the 
express  provisions  of  the  tenure-of*offioe  act,  made  in  this  particcdar,  ia  oitire 
harmony  with  that  pzacticci  asserts  now,  abeolutely,  the  aaqualified  power  te 
remove  every  officer  in  the  ebontry,  without  tbe  advice  or  coaseat  of  the  Senate. 

Never  in  the  history  of  any  free  goverameat  has  there  been  so  base,  se  groso, 
so  unjustifiable  an  attempt  upon  the  part  ai  any  executive,  whether  Empeier, 
King  or  President,  to  destrqy  the  just  audiority  of  another  department  of  tbe 
government. 

Tbe  House  of  Bepreseatataves  has  not  been  indifferent  to  diis  anaiUt;  hhae 
not  been  unmindful  of  tbe  danger  to  which  yoa  have  been  exposed ;  it  has  seen, 
what  you  must  admit,  that  without  its  agency  end  sapport  yea  wen  poweriess 
to  resist  these  aggressions,  or  to  thwart,  in  any  degiee,  the  puiposes  of  this 
usurper.  In  tbe  exercise  of  their  ^institutional  power  of  impea^ment  tiiey 
have  brought  him  to  your  bar ;  ihey  have  laid  befofc  yea  the  evidence  ebowiag 
o(Hidusivery  the  nature,  the  extent,  and  the  depth  ef  his  gailt.  Yoa  bold  this 
great  power  in  ta*ust,  not  for  yourselves  merely,  but  for  all  your  sm^ceesofs  ia 
Uiese  high  places,  aad  for  alL  ibe  people  of  this  eeaaliy.  Yoa  canaet  ^1  to  dis- 
charge your  duty ;  that  duty  is  clear.  On  the  iMie  hand  it  is  year  du^  to  protect, 
to  preserve,  and  to  defend  your  own  constitutional  rights,  but  it  is  equaily  year 
duty  to  preserve  the  laws  and  institutions  of  tbe  coaatry.  It  is  jowt  doty  topro« 
tect  and  defend  tbe  Coastitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  ti^iiB  of  the  people 
under  it ;  it  is  your  duty  to  preserve  and  to  transmit  unhnpaised  lo  yeur  sue 
cessors  in  these  places  all  the  constitutioaal  rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  to 
this  body  by  the  form  of  gov^nmeat  under  which  we  live.  On  tbe  other  ^md 
it  is  your  duty  to  try,  and  convict  tbe  accused,  if  guilty,  and  to  pronoaaee  jndg« 
ment  upon  the  respondentv  that  all  bis  successors,  aad  ail  men  w^  aspire  to  the 
office  of  President,  in  time  to  come,  may  ua^erstaud  that  the  House  ef  Repre^ 
sentatives  and  the  Senate  will  demand  tbe  strictest  observance  of  the  Coastita* 
tion  ;  that  they  will  bold  every  man  iu  the  presidential  office  responsible  for  a 
rigid  performance  of  bis  public  duties. 

Nothing,  literally  nothing,  can  be  said  in  defence  of  this  respondeat.  Upoa  his 
own  admissions  he  is  guilty  in  substance  of  tbe  gravest  charges  contaieed  in  the 
articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  him  by  tAm  House  of  Bepreseutattves. 
In  bis  personal  conduct  and  character  be  presents  no  <)uality  or  attribute  whieh 
enlists  tbe  sympathy  or  tbe  regard  of  men.  Tbe  exhibition  which  he  made  ia 
this  chamber  on  the  4tb  of  March,  1865,  by  which  the  nation  wae  hamiliated 
and  republican  institutions  disgraced,  in  tbe  presence  of  the  representatives  of 
tbe  civilized  nations  of  tbe  earth,  is  a  truthful  exhibition  of  his  character.  His 
violent,  denunciatory,  blasphemous  declaratioas  made  to  tbe  people  on  varioas 
occasions,  and  proved  by  the  testimony  submitted  to  the  Senate,  illustrate  other 
qualities  of  his  nature.  His  cold  iodiffi^rence  to  the  dcsoktion,  disorder,  aad 
crimes  in  the  ten  States  of  die  South  exhibit  yet  other  and  darker  featasee. 
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G«i  sny  one  entertein  tiM  opinion  tbat  Mr.  Johnson  h  not  gaihy  of  each 
oHiiMB  as  jttmify  bis  lemoTiil  llPoni  offlee  and  liis  draaaalifieatioii  to  hold  anjr 
office  of  trust  or  profit  tinder  the  gorenunent  of  the*  United  Steves  f  WHtkm 
BloQikt,  senator  of  lAie  United  Staiee,  iras  impeaohed  bj  the  House  of  Repre- 
eentatiree  and  Aedned.  gwikj  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  imd  though  not  tried  by 
the  Senate,  the  Senate  did^  nevertheless^  expel  him  from  his  seat  by  a  rote  of 
twenty-fire  to  one,  and  in  the  resolution  of  expulsion  declared  that  he  hul  been 
gvfi^  of  a  high  mlsdemeaftor.  The  crissa  of  WilHam  Bhnrat  was  that  he  wirote 
a  letter  atid  participated  in  contersatioM,  ffom  whUk  it  appearad  probable  that 
he  was  engaged  in  an  immatare  (Scheme  to  alienate  the  Indkns  of  tlie  south- 
weet  fWmi  the  Preaident  and  the  Congress  of  tlie  United  States ;  and  also,  inci- 
dentiAty,  to  disturb  ^e  friendly  velations  between  this  government  and  the  gov* 
entments  of  Spain  and  Chreat  Britain.  'Htis,  at  n»Bt,  was  bmt  an  arrangement, 
nevereonsunnnsrted  intooay  overt  aet,  by  which  he  caateinplat»d,  under  poesii^e 
effsnlBBtaneet  wfaidi  never  eecvrred*  that  he  wtuM  violate  the  neutrality  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

Awiitw  Joimson  is  gofity,  u»on  1^  pfoof  in  p«rt  and  upon  his  own  adntis- 
sfens,  of  having  intentionally  violated  a  puMie  kw/of  uaurping  and  exerariag 
powers  not  exercised  nor  even  asserted  by  any  of  his  predecessors  in  o^ke. 

Judge  Pickering,  of  the  dfetdct  court  of  New  Hampohire,  was  impeached  by 
die  House  <vf  Representatives,  eonvieted  by  the  Senate,  and  reoMved  frem  ofice, 
for  the  crime  of  having  appeared  upon  the  bench  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  I 
need  not  draw  any  parallel  Iwtween  Judge  Pickering  and  this  respondent* 

Judge  Preseott,  of  Massachusetts,  was  impeached  and  r^aoved  fit>m  office  fbr 
receiving  illegal  fbes  in  his  office  to  ^e  amount  of  1 10  V0  only.  Judge  Preseott 
b^onged  to  one  of  tlie  oMest  and  most  eminent  IkmllieB  of  ^  State,  and  he 
was  himself  a  distinguished  lawyer.  But  such  was  the  reepeet  of  the  Senate  of 
that  State  for  the  law,  and  such  the  publio  opinion  that  it  was  the  duty  of  raagis« 
tnrlea  to  obey  the  law,  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  eoBvlet  him  iad  remove 
nim  from  Omce. 

The  Earl  of  Macdesield  was  impeached  and  convicted  for  the  mirase'of  his 
ofldal  powers  in  r^ard  to  trust  fends,  an  oltoce  in  its^  of  a  grave  eharader, 
but  a  trivial  crime  compared  with  the  open,  wanton,  and  defiant  violation  of 
law  by  a  Olfii^  Magistrate  whose  highest  du^  is  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

If  the  charges  prefisrred  against  Warren  Hastings  had  besm  fully  sustained 
by  die  testimony,  he  wonld  be  regarded  in  history  as  an  unimpoitant^criminai 
when  compared  with  the  respondefit.  Warren  Hastings,  as  governor  general 
ef  Bengal,  extended  the  territory  of  the  British  empire,  and  brought  miliiens 
of  the  na^ves  of  India  under  Britii^  rule.  If  he  exercised  power  hi  India  f^ 
irhi<^  there  was  no  authority  in  British  laws  or  British  oustoras*-«-if  in  the  exer- 
cise of  that  power  he  acqnired  wealth  for  himself  or  permitted  others  to  accu« 
mfdate  ibrtunes  by  outrages  and  wrongs  perpetrated  upon  that  distant  people, 
be  still  acted  in  his  public  poHcy  in  the  interest  of  tm  British  empire  and  in 
harmony  with  the  ideas  and  purposes  of  the  British  people. 

Andrew  Johnson  has  diw^araed  and  viohited  the  laws  and  Oonetitutien  of 
bis  own  country.  Under  his  acbninistration  the  government  has  not  been 
flrtrenglfhened,  but  weakened.  Its  imputation  and  iniuence  at  home  and  abroad 
bsK^e  been  injured  and  diminished.  He  lias  not  outraged  a  dtotant  people  bound 
u>  as  by  no  ties  but  those  which  result  from  conquest  and  the  exercise  of  arbi- 
trwLTf  power  on  our  part ;  but  through  his  violation  of  the  laws  and  the  infitienee 
of  his  eyil  example  upon  the  men  of  the  south  in  whose  hearts  the  purposes  and 
tbe  passions  of  the  war  yet  linger,  he  has  biTHigbt  disorder,  eonfbsion,  and  blood- 
sbed  to  the  homes  of  twelve  milUon  of  people,  many  of  whom  are  of  our  own 
blo^  and  M  of  whom  are  our  eountiymen.  Ten  Statea  of  this  Union  are  with- 
out law,  without  security,  without  safety ;  puUie  order  every wiiere  violated, 
p«tUi6  justice  nowhere  respected )  aad  idi  »  consequence  of  the  evil  purposes 
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and  maebraatMnfl  et  the  PrmUlent.  Foiij  laSieii  of  people  ha/^e  beeo  readeved 
anxfoQS  aod  uncertain  as  to  tbe  preaetvalloii  of  p«blie  peace  and  the  perpelnUf 
of  the  instltationfs  of  l^tedom  m  tUfi  oosatfy. 

There  are  no  Ikaite  to  &e  eoaeeqaenees  of  this  VMtn'a  eril  example.  A 
member  of  his  eabinet  in  year  pteaaice  avowv.  procJaii|ia  indeed,  that  he  ava* 
pended  from  office  indefinitely  a  ftutb&l  pnblie  nffiea:  who  wae  appointed 
by  ytxnr  advice  and  ooaeent ;  an  act  whii^  he  de«s  not  attempt  to  juatiiy 
by  any  law  or  naa^  except  what  he  ia  pleaaed  to  call  the  kw  ^  neeea- 
stty.  Is  it  strange  that  in  the  preseoee  of  these  esanples  the  ignoraiit»  the 
vidooA,  and  the  criminal  are  CTerywh^re  swift  to  viekte  the  laws?  Is  it  stvaofe 
that  the  loyal  people  of  ihe  son^  moat  of  them  poor,  dependent,  not  fet  ceofi- 
dent  of  their  newly  acqnired  rights,  exerekihig  th^  jast  pii^eges  ki  &ar  axid 
tieeabling,  should  tfans  be  made  the  Ticttms  of-  the  woMt  paeaio&s  of  men  who 
have  freed  themselree  frea  all  Uie  restraintr  of  civil  ^ovafiiBMnt  %  Under  tlM 
infloence  of  these  examtdes  good  men  in  the  aovth  liare  ^^erythkig  to  ftar»  asd 
bad  men  have  everything  to  hope. 

Gains  Venes  is  Uie  great  pelltieal  dtoiimd  of  faiateiry.  For  two  yearo  he 
was  pr»tor  and  the  eeonrge  dP  Sicily.  The  area  of  that  eonntry  doea  sot 
moch  exceed  ten  fbensMid  square  miles,  and  in  modem  times  it  has  bad  a 
population  of  about  two  million  soub.  The  respondeat  at  year  bar  hm  been  the 
scourge  of  a  country  many  times  the  arsa  of  Sicily,  and  containing  a  popnhtion 
fix  times  as  great  Verres  enridied  himself  and  his  friende ;  he  semed  the 
public  paintings  a»d  statoee  Mid  earned  tbem  ta  Borne,  l^t  at  the  end  of  hia 
orief  rule  of  two  years  he  left  Sioily  as  he  had  iMmd  it;  in  eoaaparadTe 
peace,  and  in  the  noesession  of  its  industries  and  ate  lawn.  This  respond- 
ent has  not  ravagea  States  nor  enriched  himsdf  by  the  plunder  of  didr  vreaa- 
ures ;  but  he  has  inangwated  «od  adhered  to  a  policy  which  hae  deprived  the 
people  'vf  the  blessings  of  peace,  of  the  protection  of  law,  of  the  just  rewarda  of 
nonest  •industry.     A  vast  and  iasportant  pcnrtion  of  the  republic,  a  portion  wkoee 

Erosperity  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  at  large,  is  psoatsato  and 
eljnesB  under  ^e  evUs  whicn  his  administratiim  has  brought  upon  it.  When 
Verres  wasanaigned  before  hitf  judges  «t  Eomcrand  the  espoeure  of  his  erinseB 
began,  his  counsel  abandoned  his  canae  and  the  erhninal  fled  from  the  dtj.  Tot 
Verres  had  friends  in  Sicily,  and  they  erected  a  gilded  statue  to  his  name  in  the 
streets  of  &fiacuse.  This  respondent  will  look  in  vain,  even  in  the  south,  for 
any  testimonials  to  his  virtues  or  to  bis  pnbHc  conduct.  All  diassea  are  oppreaaed 
by  the  private  and  public  calamities  which  he  has  broa^t  upon  theaau  They 
appeal  to  you  for  relief  The  nation  waits  in  anxiety  for  the  conclusion  of  Aeae 
p[t>ceedings.  Forty  sdllione  of  peoide,  whoee  interest  in  public  afEairs  is  hi  the 
wise  and  just  adoainistration  of  the  laws,  look  to  this  tribunal  aa  a  sure  defeaoe 
against  the  encroaohm^its  of  a  cranf  nally  minded  Chi^  Magistrate. 

Will  any  one  say  that  the  heaviest  judgment  which  you  can  raider  is  nny 
adequate  punishment  for  Aese  crimes }  Your  oftce  is  not  punishment,  but  to 
secure  the  safety  of  the  lepuUic  But  human  tribunals  are  inadequate  to  punish 
those  criminals,  who,  as  rmers  or  magistrates,  by  their  example,  conduct,  policy, 
aod  crimes,  become  the  scourge  of  coaununules  and  na^ons.  No  pietnre,  no 
power  of  the  imaffination,  can  Mluslrate  or  conceive  the  su£foring  of  the  poor  but 
loyal  people  of  rae  soudi^  A  patriotic,  yirtuoos,  law-abiding  chirf  aeMgiatrate 
would  have  healed  the  wounds  of  war«  soothed  private  and  public  sorrows,  pro- 
tected the  weak,  eneouraged  the  starong,  and  lifted  ftom  we  Southern  people 
the  burdens  which  now  are  greater  than  they  can  bear. 

Travellers  and  astronomers  inform  us  that  in  the  southern  heftvene,  near  tke 
aonthem  cross,  there  is  a  vast  spaee  whi^  the  uneducated  call  die  hole  in  tke 
aky,  where  the  ^e  of  man,  with  the  aid  of  the  powers  <Mf  the  telescope,  has  beexa 
teable  to  discover  nebnlm,  or  asteroid,  or  comet,  or  planet,  or  star,  or  sun.  Ixa 
that  dreary,  cold,  dark  region  of  space,  which  ia  only  known  to  be  less  than. 
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inl&iHte  by  ^  eviddiieee  of  ereatiffD  ehewliere,  the  Great  Author  of  oelestiAl 
meefaaaiBm  lias  left  the  Aam  which  was  in  the  banning.  If  this  earth 
were  capaUe  of  the  seotitDentB  and  eaiotioBe  of  joetlce  and  vhrtae,  whiefa  in 
hiunan  mortal  heinge  ai^  the  evideiioee  and  the  pledge  of  oar  Divioe  origin 
and  immortal  deetinj,  H  wonld*  heave  and  throw,  with  the  enei^  of  Uie 
elemental-  Ibrcee  of  nature,  and  projeet  thie  enmnj  of  two  racee  of  men  into 
tlMrt  Taat  region,  tbete  forevar  to  exist  in  a  soHtnde  eternal  as  IMe,  or  as  the 
abeoDce  of  life,  ettblematical  of,  if  not  really,  that  '*  enter  darkness  "  of  which 
the  Savionr  of  man  spoke  in  warning  to  those  who  are  the  enemies  of  themselves, 
oftheir  raee,  and  of  their  €M.  Biititi8  7onrstorelieTe,nettopani^.  This  done 
sad  oar  aonntry  is  again  advanced  in  the  intelligent  opinion  of  mankind.  In 
oilier  govemmeati  an  nnfaithfnl  raler  can  be  removed  only  by  revohation, 
▼iidenoe,  or  force.  The  proceeding  heate  is  judicial,  and  according  to  the  forms 
of  law.  Yonr  judgment  will  be  enforced  without  the  aid  of  a  policeman  or  a 
aoUier.  What  other  evideiice  will  be  needed  of  the  vidue  of  republican  instittt- 
thmaf  What  other  test  of  the  strenffth  and  vigor  of  our  government  ?  What 
oAet  aaaurance  Uiat  tlie  virtue  of  the  people  is  equal  to  any  emergency  of 
Mtioaallilb? 

The  eonteet  which-the  House  ei  Representatives  carries  on  at  your  bar  is  a 
eoBtost  in  defence  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Oungress  of  the  United 
Slates,  representing^  the  people  of  the  United  States,  agamst  the  arbilanuy, 
wjuBt,  illegal  claims  of  the«Execative. 

Thk  ie  the  old  contest  of  Europe  revived  in  America.  England,  France,  and 
Spain  have  each  been  the  theatre  of  this  strife.  In  $*rane^  and  Spain  the 
Szeeutfve  triumphed.  In  England  tiie  people  wev^  victorious.  The* people' of 
France  graduall  j  but  slowly  regain  their  rights.  But  even  yet  there  is  no  f^dom 
ni  the  preas  in  France ;  thsfle  is  no  freedom  of  the  legislative  will ;  the  Emperor 
IB  siqnreme. 

SfMdn  is  wholly  nniegeaerated.    England  alone  has  a  free  pariiameat  and  a 

'gavennnent  of  laws  emanating  firom  the  enfranchised  people.    These  laws  ni^ 

everyv^Mre  executed,  and  a  sovevekpi  who  should  wilfully  interpose  any  obsta- 

iie  would  be  dethroned  without  dday.    In  England  the  law  is  more  mighty 

than  the  king*    In  America  a  President  dahns  to  be  mightier  than  the  law. 

This  result  in  England  was  rea^^  by  slow  movements,  and  after  a  struggle 
wyeh  lasted  trough  many  centuries.  John  Hampden  wasnot  the  first  nor  the  last 
c€  Ike  patriots  who  resisted  executive  usurpation,  but  nothing  could  have  been 
more  inapplicable  to  the  (nresent  circumstances  than  the  introduction  of  his  name 
as  an  apology  for  the  usurpations  of  Andrew  Johnson. 

**  No  man  will  question  «folm  Hampdeu's  patriotism  or  Ae  propriety  of  his  acts 
when  be  brought  the  question  whether  diip-money  was  within  the  Oonstitution 
of  England,  b^ore  the  courts ;"  but  no  man  will  admit  that  there  is  any  parallel 
between  Andrew  Johnson  and  John  Hampden.  Andrew  Johnson  takes  the 
place  of  Charles  I,  and  se^LS  to  substitute  his  own  will  for  the  laws  of  the  land. 
In  1436  John  Hampden  resisted  the  demands  of  an  usurping  and  unprincijpled 
king,  as  does  Edwin  M.  Stanton  to-day  resist  the  claims  and  demands  of  an 
nujnincipled  and  usurping  Presidirat 

Th6  people  of  England  have  suceessfully  resisted  executive  encroachment 
iipen  their  rights.  Let  noi  their  example  be  lost  upon  us.  We  suppressed  the 
rw^km  in  arms,  and  ^e  ace  now  to  expel  it  from  the  exeeuMve  councils.  Thn 
dene  republicim  ins^tutions  need  no  forther  illustration  or^efence.  All  things 
thm  ^relating  to  the  national  welfare  and  life  are  made  as  secure  as  can  be  any 
f^tne  events. 

'Hie  freedom,  prosperity,  and  power  of  America  are  established.  The  friends 
of  eonstitutiooal  liberty  throughout  Europe  will  hail  with  joy  the  assured  great- 
new  and  glory  of  the  new  republic.  Our  internal  difficulties  will  rapidly  disap- 
r/    P«K»  and  prosperity  will  return  to  every  portion  of  the  country.    In  a 
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'few  w»ekf  or  mo»tt«  we  AM  ooLdnMita  a  iMte»d  Union  apaa  die  beeis  of  Ae 
ei|a«l  rights  of  Uie  8tateB>  in  each  of  whieh  equality  of  the  peo^e  will  be 
recognised  and  eetablielied.  Thie  reapondant  is  not  lo  be  eon^cM  that  tJiese 
things  may  come,  bat  joatice  being  done  tbeae  Ihinge  nee  to  oonie. 

At  your  bar  the  House  of  Bej^esentativee'  demands  justiee-^^uatiae  for  the 
people,  justice  to  the  aeaused.  Justice  is  of  God,  and  it  eam»ot  peiiiak*  By 
and  through  jostiee  comes  obedience  to  the  law  by  all  aaa^trales  and  fie^e. 
By  and  throngh  justice  comes  the  liberty  of  the  law»  which  is  freedom  with- 
out licenae* 

Senators,  as  far  as  I  am  ooac^ned,  the.eafs  is  now  in  your  handa«  and  it  is 
soon  to  be  closed  by  my  associate.   The  House  of  Kepresentatives  have  preaoited 
this  eriminal  at  your  bar  with  equal  eonfid^oe  in  his  guilt  and  in  ypur  dispeai 
tion  to  administer  ezacy  ustice  between  him  and  the  people  of  the  United  rates. 

His  conviction  is  the  triumph  of  law,  of  order,  of  justioe.  I  do  not  cantem- 
plate  his  acq^ittal-*it  is  impossible.  There&re  J  do  ikot  loi^  beyond.  Bat, 
senators,  the  people  cf  America  will  n^Tor  permit  an  uaorpji^  eicecati?*  to 
break  down  the  securities  for  liberty  provided  by  the  GwistitiUion,  The  OMise 
of  the  republic  is  in  your  hands.  Your  verdict  oi  guilty  is  peaoe  to  omr  bdowd 
aoantry. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  understand  from  die  eooasel  for  Ae 
President  who  ts  next  to  i^dreas  the  Senate  that  he  would  be  very  quioh 
obliged  to  the  Senate  if  they  would  tajte  their  usual  rettesa  now,  be  beng 
anxious  to  make  a  continuing  arg^maent.  I  move,  therefore,  that  the  eourt  take 
a  recess  for  fifteen  mhidtes. 

The  motion  wae  aoreedjko  \  and,  at  the  «cpiration  of  the  reoeia,  the  Chief 
Justice  resumed  the  daair. 

Hon.  TaoMaa  A.  B..  Nbi30JI«  oounsel  for  the  raspendentf  addresaed  the  Ben- 
ate  as  follows : 

Mr.  CniBF  Juarics  and  SBHAToas:  I  hare  beenengafed  in  the  prsetiae  of 
my  profession  as  a  lawyer  for  the  laat  thirty  years.  I  have  been  ooneemed  in 
eveiy  variety  of  cause  which  can  be  tried  under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  irhikh 
I  reside*  I  have,  in  the  course  of  my  somewhat  lengthy  profoseional  li£& 
argued  eases  involving  life,  liberty,  property,  and  charaoter.  I  have  proeeonted 
and  defouded  every  species  of  eriminal  cause,  from  murdear  in  the  font  degree 
down  to  a  simple  assault.  But  in  rising  to  addvese  you  to-day  I  feel  that  all 
the  causes  in  which  I  ever  was  coneemed  sink  into  cQmparative  insigaifiottooe 
when  compared  with  this ;  and  a  painfull  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  eaae  in 
which  I  am  now  engaged,  and  of  my  inability  to  meet  and  to  defend  it  as  it 
shoi^d  be  defended,  oppresses  me  as  I  rise  to  address  you ;  and  I  would  fanm- 
bly  invoke  the  great  Purser  of  events  to  give  me  a  mind  to  eonceive*  a  heart 
to  feel,  and  a  tongue  to  express  those  words  which  should  be  properly  and  fit)\r 
expressed  on  this  great  occasion.  I  would  humbly  invoke  that  assistanoe  whim 
comes  from  on  high ;  for  when  I  look  at  the  results  which  may  follow  from  this 
trial ;  when  I  endeavor  to  contemplaf.e.  in  imagination  how  it  is  to  a&et  our 
country  and  the  world,  I  start  back,foeling  that  I  am  utterly  incapable  of  oom- 
prehending  its  results,  and  that  I  cannot  look  into  the  foture  and  roretell  tbena. 

Ifed,senatoxa,that  it  will  be  neoessaryapon  this  occasion  for  me  to  notice  many 
things  whieh,  as  I  suppose,  have  but  little  bearing  upon  the  specific  articlaa  of 
impeachment  which  have  been  presented.  In  doiog  so,  to  borrow  the  languid 
of  Mr.  Wirt  upon  the  trial  of  Judge  Peck,  "  if  we  pursne  the  opening  argnaaenta 
of  the  honorable  managers  more  closely  than  may  seem  necessary  to  aooae  of 
the  court,  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  us  to  al%lit 
any  topic  which  the  lesmed  and  honorable  managem  may  have  deemed  it  import- 
ant to  press  on  the  consideration  of  the  court.'' 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  President  wae  "  trifling"  with  the  Senate. 
Scarcely  had  we  entered  upon  this  trial  before  charges  were  made  against 
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of  leekuig,  and  toproyeriy  seeing,  to  gain  time;  to  effeet  an  imirortbj  and 
kaproper  proeniatiMilioti.  I  nkell  dwell  bat  a  nwrneat  on  that.  We  snppoeed 
miX  Aere  mis  no  imfropmty  la  om  mikiaq  »t  the  hands  of  the  Senate  a  i  eason- 
abto  indmlgenee  to  prepare  1^  owe  d^enee,  when  the  subject  of  laipeacbment  bad 
Wen  before  the  Hovse  of  Bepfcsotathres  in  some  Ibrm  or  other  for  more  than  a 
tv^TMiOttthi  toad  when  the  worthy  and  able  managers  who  have  been  selected 
to  eeadset  it  hi  this  Senate  were  armed  at  all  points  and  ready  to  contest  the 
eapse  ob  the  one  hand,  and  we»  apon  the  other,  were  suddenly  snrnmoned  from 
o«r  profesMonai  pivMiiis ;'  we,  nho  are  not  politicians,  but  lawyers  engaged  in 
the  praetiee  of  onr  mt^ession,  were  summoned  here  to  measure  arms  with  gentle- 
jnett  whe  mn  skilled  in  poKtieal  gladiatioa  and  are  well  posted  upon  all  the  sab- 
JMta  that  mi^  be  Imnolved  in  tiiis  hivestigatkm. 

Bat  H  is  B^  moely  the  complaint  a^  to  time  and  as  to  trfflf ng  with  the  Senate 
drnt  tl  will  heeome  my  dnty  to  nodee.  A  gteat  many  things  have  been  said, 
■eaatocB*  and  mmong  the  tmt  aa  ethtt  has  been  made  to  draw  <*a  picture  of  the 
Prasideni's  mind  and  heart ;"  he  has  been  stigmatised  as  a  "  usurper/*  as  a 
**  tnMor  to  his  party,''  as  **  disgracing  the  position  held  by  some  of  the  mostillus- 
teioQS  in  the  kmd,"  as  "  a  dangerous  person,  a  criminal,  hot  notan  ordinary  one," 
as  **  eneosmcing  marders,  assassinanons,  and  robberies  all  orer  the  southern 
States ;"  and  finally,  by  way  of  proving  that  there  is  one  step  between  the  sub* 
Hme  aad  the  rididnhras,  he  has  been  charged  with  being  '*  a  common  scold,"  and 
a  ''libakly  tomrrSoas  blasphemer,  bandying  epHhete  and  taonts  with  a  jeering 
mob" 

Svefa  aie  seme  of  the  many  aeeaeations  whieh  have  been  made  herefrom  time 
ta  time  in  the  progresa  of  AiA  piotracted  inveidgatlos.  Nothing  or  next  to 
BoAiag  haa  been  said  in  Tindication  of  the  President  against  these  charges.  It 
wffl  be  mj  dnty,  seBatefS,  lo  pay  seme  attentfen  to  them  to-4lay.  We  hare 
hanM  it  long  eaongh,  aad  I  propose,  before  I  eater  upon  the  investigation  of  the 
artielea  of  impea<mtteBt»  to  pay  some  attention  to  these  accusations  whieh  have 
been  heaped  upon  us  almost  every  day  from  ike  commeneement  of  the  trial,  and 
which  have  hitherto  passed  nnaaswersd  and  miaoticed  on  the  side  of  the  Presi- 
dmat  of  tfa«  United  States. 

If  it.  be  true,  as  alleged,  ttiat  the  President  is  guilty  of  all  these  things,  or  if 
he  has  been  guilty  of  one  Uthe  of  the  offences  which  nave  been  imputed  to  him 
in  the  opening  argument,  and  which  have  been  iterated  and  reiterated  in  the 
argnment  of  to-day,  then  I  am  willing  to  confess  that  he  is 

'  'A  monster  of  such  frig^htful  mien 
Ab  to  be  hated  needs  mit  to  be  seen." 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  if  he  is  guilty  of  any  of  tbe  charges  which  have 
been  made  against  him  he  is  not  only  worthy  of  the  censure  of  this  Senate,  but 
a  whip  should  be  put  in  every  honest  hand  to  lash  him  around  the  world  as  a 
man  unworthy  of  the  notice  of  gentlemen  and  unfit  for  the  association  of  any 
of  his  race ;  he  should  be  pointed  at  everywhere  and  shown  as  a  monster ;  he 
aheuld  be  banished  from  society ;  his  very  name  should  become  a  word  to  frighten 
cMdren  with  throughout  the  land  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  so  that  when 
one  should  meet  him  his  sight  would  cause— 

**  Each  partiealar  hair  to  stand  on  end 
Like  quills  upon  the  fietful  porcupine." 

If  he  be  a  man  such  as  is  represented  on  the  other  side,  then,  sei^ators,  we 
si^ee  that  neither  I,  nor  any  of  those  who  are  associated  with  me,  can  defend 
bim. 

But  who  is  Andrew  Johnson  ?  Who  is  the  man  that  you  have  upon  trial  now, 
and  in  regard  to  whom  the  gaze  not  of  little  Delaware,  but  of  the  whole  Union  and 
of  the  civilized  world  is  directed  at  the  present  moment  ?  Who  is  Andrew  John- 
son? That  is  a  question  which  a  few  years  ago  many  of  those  whom  I  now^ address 
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ccmld  have  MMwered,  ml  eonU  kave  answered  wkb  pleaMyre  aad  ddaght  and  jo  j. 
Who  is  Andrew  Jobmoa?  Go  to  ibe  t^muoi QteoiiviUe  but  afW  short  j«an 
ago,  a  lUtle  village  situate  in  the  mooataiEHi  of  East  TeoBOsaee,  aad  joti  will 
aee  a  poor  boy  entering  that  village  a  stioQger,  without  Mends,  without  aequaiat- 
ancest  following  an  humble  aec&uiieal  p«rsQit»  seareelj  able  to  read,  unabki^to 
write,  but  yet  industrious  in  his  calling,  honest  and  faithful  in  his  dealinge,  Mtd 
having  a  mind  such  as  theOod  of  heaven  ^id  ia^lanied  witkiu  him,  and  whick 
it  was  intended  aad  designed  should  be  called  into  ezemseaad  displayed  befoA 
the  Amerioan  people.  He  goes  there,  and  I  lyay  say  almoin  in  the  laugua^ 
of  Mr.  Clay  in  r^'erenee  to  &e  ^skate  of  Kentucky,  he  eutess  the  State  of  Tea- 
neasee  an  orphan,  poor,  peunileae,  without  the^m>r  of  the  great;  **  bat  aoavoe 
had  he  set  his  foot  upon  her  generous  soil  when  he  was  seknd  and  eid>raoed 
with  parental  fondness,  careased  as  though  he  had  been  a  favmle  diild,  ftnd 
patronised  with  libeiul  and  unbowided  nKUaificenee."  In  the  fint  iaalaooe  he 
applies  to  the  people  of  his  oounty  to  honor  him  l^  giving  him  a  seat  in  tiie 
lower  branch  of  we  State  leg^latiire.  That  wish  is  gKsanfted.  Next  k»  is  sort 
to  the  3tai;e  senatei  then  to  the  Houae  of  Bepieeeii«alive#ctf  the  Ai 
Congress ;  then,  by  the  voioe  of  the  people  in  two  hard-fought  ooBteatB,he 
elected  governor  of  the  Stale;  than  he  was  sent  to  the  Senate  of  the  Doited 
States,  and  his  whole  care^  thus  fiur  was  a  earear  in  which  he  had  been  hos- 
ored  asd  respected  by  the  people,  and  it  has  only  been  within  sMne  two  or 
three  years  that  cluu^ges  have  been  preHerred  against  him  each  as  tiioee  whick 
are  presented  now» 

Never  since  the  daya  of  Wacrai  HastingSy  ay,  uovor  sinee  the  days  of  Sir 
Waltsf  Raleigh,  has  any  man  been  stigmatifled  with  ittere  sevece  reprobatiQti 
than  the  President  of  the  United  States.  AU  the  po^Nr^rs  of  invective  whick 
the  able  and  ingenioua  mauagam  can  command  hare  been- thought  into  sequisi- 
tion  to  fire  your  hearts  and  to  prejudice  your  minds  agaiust  htm.  A  paifeet 
storm  has  been  raisod  around  him.    AU  the  ekomnts  have  been  agitated. 

"Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak  the  mttiittg  enigs  aittoag 
Leape  the  live  tbonder!    Not  from  one  loae  oloud«  • 

But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 
And  Jura  /inswers  through  her  misty  shroud, 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud  !** 

• 

The  storm  is  playing  around  him ;  the  pitUess  rain  is  beating  upon  him ;  the 
lightnings  are  flashing  around  him;  but  I  have  the  pleasure  to  state  to  you* 
senators,  to-day,  and  I  hope  that  my  voice  will  reach  the  whole  country,  that 
in  the  midst  of  it  all  he  still  stauds  firm,  serene,  unbent,  unbroken,  uusubdued*  - 
unawed,  untemfied,  hurling  no  words  of  threat  or  menace  at  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  threatening  no  civil  ^w^  to  deluge  his  country  with  blood;  bat 
feeling  a  proud  consciousneas  of  his  own  integritv,  appealing  to  heaven  to  wit- 
ness the  purity  of  his  motives' in  his  public  administration,  and  calling  upon  you* 
senators,  in  tne  name  of  the  living  Ood,  to  whom  you  have  made  an  appeal* 
that  you  will  do  equal  and  impartial  justice  in  this  case  according  to  the  Coo* 
stitution  and  the  laws,  to  pronouace  him  innocent  of  the  offences  which  have 
been  charged  against  him. 

Who  is  Andrew  Johnson?  Are  there  not  senators  here  who  are  well  * 
acquainted  with  him?  Are  there  not  men  here  whose  minds  go  back  to  the 
stirrin'g  times  of  1860  and  1861,  when  treason  was  rife  in  this  Capitol,  whcui 
men's  faces  turnedpale,  when  despatch  after  despatch  was  sent  from  this  cham- 
ber and  from  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  people  of  the  southern  States 
to  '*  fire  the  southern  heart,"  to  prepare  the  southern  mind  for  that  revolution 
which  agitated  our  country  and  which  cost  the  lives  and  the  treasure  of  the 
nation  \p  such  an  alarming  extent  ?  Where  was  Andrew  Johnson  then  1  Stand- 
ing here,  almost  within  ten  feet  of  the  place  in  which  I  stand  now,  solitary  aud 
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done,  In  this  magnMocAt  tlMiBilier,  iHitn  ''Uoody  tnwMm  fli^iiTMiad  or^  m,** 
hif  voiea  vm  bmkl  aroosiog  die  aatiMi.  8o«m  6f  t^h  btspd  it  1 01^  keard 
Its  eekoee  aa  tb^  rsUed  aloag  from  oiie«Ml  of  the  land  to  tlw  other,  to  ^xoHe 
and  arsaae  tbe  ptttiiodasi  ol-oar  eomttea  aooatrj.  T«B,iie  stood  ''edHarj  and 
akme,"  Ibe  only  iDoa^)er  fton  tho  8o«d!i  who  was  dtooaed  to  battle  agaiasl 
tnaioa  tbon ;  aad  he  now  is  called  a  tnHor  hima^!  He  who  bae  periled  his 
Hie  b  a  tlioviaiid  forsia  to  pot  down  tnaaon;  he  who  hat  beoi  reMe/ea  of 
danfjer;  he  who  faae  perUed  his  1^  hie  fortmey  and  hissaered  honor  to  sanre 
this  laad  horn  destwwUion  aad  rain— he  ne^  is  stigmatiaed  mad  dsttouneed  as  a 
tnitor;  and  from  one^ad  of  the  comitrj  to  the  other  Aat  aecnsation  is  made, 
and  it  rvifs  and  xings  ugain  until  theeehioes  eren  eome  haefcto  the  Oapltol»  aad 
are  inteadod,  if  poambl^  to  iniaeoee  the  ^nigmeiit  of  aeiMitorst 

Who  is  Andrew  Johaaon  t  Not  a  man  who  is  ^pooed  to  betray  anr  trust 
that  had  been  reposed  in  him;  bntamaa  who»  wheaerer  he  has  been  before^ 
seofde  who  kaaw  him  beot^bas  npon  all  eeeasioas  besn  snstained— sastained  by 
Ins  De^hboMt  sastaiacd  by  his  Saite»  sastaiaed  by  his  eoantry— 4md  who  on  w 
emasieaa  haa  shAm  hhaadf  wortl^  of  the  hl|^  eonMhnee  andtrast  that  have 
besn  rqpasedm  hia^ 

Ikaow«  seaatoia*  that  wfami  I  state  Aeseddi^inyomr  preseaoeaiulinTonr 
hsariag  they  may  ezeke  a  soHle  of  denslen  anions  some  of  those  who  mkn 
with  him  m  opinion.  I  know  Uiat  an  nnlortanate  differenee  of  opiuea  ezMa 
between  the  Uoafsess  of  the  iJniled  States  and  Ae  Presideat,  and  I  feel*  in 
attempting  to  addiesa  you  in  his  behalf  upon  some  of  the  rery  qnestionB  abeat 
which  this  diffsreiiee  exists,  that,  in  the  limgaage  of  Mr.  Adams,  I  am  waikiag 
in  the  midst  of  bnraiag  frfoag^hawis ;  bat  I  pray  Alangh^  God  to  direet  me 
and  to  lead  me  arif^,  mr  I  behere  in  His  presenee  this  imy  that  my  dis^- 
gmshed  elieot  is  inniifsal  of  the  eha^gss  that  are  preferred  agitest  him ;  aad  I 
hope  that  God's  btosshaig*  that  hn  feUowed  him  tfaas  fer  hi  Hfe»  will  fellow  him 
now,  and  ^athe  will  at  the  ead  of  this  trial  come  oat  of  the  fiery  ^imaeeAroagh 
which  he  is  paseii^  withoat  the  sbmU  ef  ire  apea  his  ganaeots. 

Who  is  Andrew  Johnson  %  Why,  senators,  whan  the  battle  of  Manassas, 
as  we  catted  it  in  the  soath,  mr  of  Bnll  iUui,  m  I  bdiere  it  is  ealled  in  the 
Berth,  was  fenffht,  when  onr  tfoops  were  defeated,  when  theyrusbed  in  hot 
haste  aad  awfel  eeafesimi  te  this  oap^al,  when  axon's  feees  tamed  pale  aad  tdieir 
hearts  grew  fesnt,  where  was  Andrew  Johnson  ^en,  this  traitor,  this  osnrper, 
this  tyrant  f  Again  he  was  heard  in  his  pkee  in  the  Senate,  and  he  rises  widi 
a  rcsdatioa  in  his  hand,  undismayed,  nnfiutering,  bdieraig  in  the  jostiee  of  the 
gnat  canse  in  which  the  emmtry  was  engaged,  and  once  more  his  Toice  was 
heard  proehdmiag  to  the  whole  mad  and  to  all  the  world  Ae  oMeots  and  pur- 
petes  of  the  war  and  the  detemnaatton  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  fear  of  God  aad  in  the  ccmfidenee  of  die  jostiee  of  their  canse,  to  porsne 
^toaa  honorable  aad  a  safe oonchision.  Then  itwaathathisToke  was  neard, 
and  again  the  plaudits  of  hundreds  and  thousands  shook  the  Tery  walls  of  this 
Gapitol  in  his  mvor,  as  they  had  dons  on  foroier  oecasions  wh«i  he  stood  here 
aad  vindicated  the  Ameriean  Ooastitation  and  proclaimed  the  determination  of 
tbe  gorerbment  to  ujdmld  and  to  maintain  it. 

One  word  more,  senators,  in  regard  to  the  Pmsident  of  the  United  States.  It 
.  is  admkted  upon  all  liands  that  we  are  addressing  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
imslligenee  and  position  in  the  land,  many  of  whom,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
said,  are  judges  and  lawyers  well  Skilled  in  the  law.  What  has  been  your  rule 
of  conduct  either  as  judges  or  lawyers  when  you  came  to  pronounee  judgment 
upon  Uie  eonduet  of  a  lluiow-man  f  You  endeav^Fed  to  place  youiselyes  in  his 
position  ;  you  .endeavored  to  look  at  things  from  his  stand-point ;  yon  endeav- 
eied  to  judge  of  them  as  he  judged  of  them ;  and  when  you  thus  act  you  are 
enabled  UDderstandingly  to  determine  whether  the  particular  act  in  question  be 
right  or  wrong.    I  only  ask  you  here  to-day,  if  it  be  possible  fer  you  to  do  so, 
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to  plaee  joarsdreB  in  Aaiww  JoIomob's  pooittoPt  ami  l»  lodi  from  bit  stand- 
point*  9mA  jndgpe  in  ihe  amnBar  in  which  be  jodgod.  I  kaotvr,  twiaiefs,  that 
thia  ia  asking  a  gmat  daal  at  jowt  hands.  I  tmov  it  is  asking  n  great  deal  of 
iaem  who  have  fixed  epinkms  npen  sabjseta  like  these  to  rsTiew  their  awaapn- 
ions  and  to  eonsider  tasm,  espeeiaUj  whsra  thej  ars  dtfiBvaat  from  those  of  the 
man  whose  eeadnat  they  are  endeavonag  to  jadge.  Bat  I  feel,  when  I  an 
addrassing  yon  here  to-day,  that  I  am  not  addrsseiag  a  Senate  sneh  as  ike  henoia> 
hla  maasfoffs  spoke  of  the  other  diy«  I  am  net  addressing  aserepoHticiaaB.  I 
feel  that  I  am  addressiag  jadgeo  the  most  oanaoat  jndgss  known  to  the  laws 
and  the  Ooastitntion  ox  ear  oonntry — jac^fes  sitting  apaa  the  greatest  trial 
kaown  to  the  CoastitalioB ;  jndges  who  have  pvesecibedan  oath  far  themsslTss} 
and  while  I  know,  wUia  we  att  £m1«  the  power  of  passion  and  of  prcjndiee  and 
preeoDamTed  opinion,  and  know  the  diAml^  of  Jayinff  tham  aside,  yet,  sena- 
tors, I  wonld  hnjttbly  and  rospeatiyiy  inaako  yoa  this  day,  in  the  name  of  that 
6od  to  whom  Ton  have  appeokd,  to  make  otto  honest,  fii^hfol  etfbrt  (o  banish 
from  year  mino,  as  far  as  possibkv'all  y^eesaeciyed  opinions;  to  sink  die 
tieiaB  in  the  judge;  to  lise  ta  the  dignity  and  Mtjesty  4i  tM  great 
and,  thongb  it  be  like  entting  off  a  right  arm  or  pinching  oat  a  fi^M'eya,  I 
yon,  senaisrs,  to  rise  to  that  sapeihamaa,  CMUUka  eifort  whiah  shall'eiud»la  yon 
to  banish  these  opinions  and  to  do  that  e%aal  amd  impartial  justice  whiah  yoa 
have  swam  to  do. 

Some  people  think  tiiat  this  eannat  be  done.    It  is  impeesiUe  to  doae  onr 

ragMMt  what  is  takiag  plaae  wtM  of  doats*    It  is  mpemibio  not  to  know 
tlw  newipapew  have  dissasssd  Ais  ease.    The  press  of  this  oonntry  is 
now  the  most  tremesndans  power  tiiat  belongs  to  it,  a  power  greater  than  the 

Crer  of  Presidents  and  scnatote  and  reprssantatives,  the  mightisst  power 
am  to  the  lend.  It  k  impossible  fiMr  ns  to  close  onr  eyes  against  die  fact 
that  this  ease  has  been  dissnwsd  and  disonsssd  over  and  over  again  in  eveiy 
Ibrm  by  those  who  &vor  impeachment  and  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  it,  ana 
all  manner  of  opinisni  have  been  eacprssaed.  Soma  have  said  that  they  can 
ealenlale  jnst  exaatly  what  is  to  be  the  result  of  this  trial.  Senators,  I  have 
imde  no  sneh  ealenlatiom  I  declare  to  yon  here  most  osismnly,  I  doflaro  ts 
Ais  eani^ry  mostsoleamly,  that  I  make  ao  snsh  oalealatisn.  Mo  siKh  nnwovihy 
investigation  has  for  a  moment  agitated  my  mind.  No,  senators,  I  would  not  m 
a  thing  so  nnworthv  ef  the  lofty  position  which  yon  hold  in  the  land.  I  say  to 
yen,  aad  I  say  to  the  whole  country,  that  whatever  others  SMiy  think,  whatever 
they  amy  beUeve,  I  for  one  do  not  beliave  that  impeaahment  is  a  foregone  eon-^ 
slttsion.  If  I  thought  so,  humble  as  I  am,  and  enaked  as  you  are,  I  wmM  aeora 
the  idea  of  addressing  myself  to  this  honorable  oourt;  but  I  do  not  believe  it. 
!No,  sisB,  no ;  nothing  trat  a  result  which  I  trust  in  Qod  never  will  happen  will  bring 
me  to  the  oonclusioo  that  any  such  state  of  things  exists  widk-nonoeable  men* 
representatives  of  tha  sovereigaty  of  the  States ;  for,  eeaators,  we  all  know 
enoD§^  about  the  history  of  onr  country  to  know  that  it  requires  no  ordinary 
talent,  no  ordinary  eharaeten  no  ordinary  exjperience  to  gat  to  this  chamber  in 
which  you  are  acting  as  the  representatives  of  die  Statss.  It  reqabes  standing, 
character,  age,  talent  (o  enable  men  to  coaae  here  and  ts  oaonpy  the  poaitions 
that  yoa  now  occupy ;  and,  for  ^e  honor  of  onreonunon  country,  for  the  honor 
of  American  senatsso,  for  the  honor  of  ear  noble  anasstsss  who  foamed  dda  tri- 
bunal with  a  view  to  do  eonal  and  impartial  jastksa,  I  cannot  for  one  moment 
credit  such  things.  I  would  say  now,  as  I  have  seen  it  said  on  some  fow  oeca- 
sions— I  would  say  now  as  ever  to  the  American  people,  place  no  confidence  in 
these  things ;  believe  that  die  senators  of  the  American  nation  are  aH  honest 
and  honorable  men ;  and  in  every  time  of  trial  and  of  danger,  wbf*n  the  billnws 
of  exeitensent  roll  high,  when  honmn  passions  are  arouscNi  and  agitated  in  the 
highest  degree,  look  to  the  Senate ;  look  with  hope  and  with  eonndence ;  look 
to  those  men  who  are  in  some  degree  elevated  above  dependence  upon  mem 
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popvkr  daiAor  and  kMlf  and  teaporwy  exdieiiiest ;  look  lo  the  Sentte ;  look 
to  it  wHIi  eoofiileoce;  and  tkns  looking,  yonr  liope  aball  not  be  in  vain, 

TIhib  H  ie,  aenalorB,  that  I  shall  endeavor  to  address  jon  on  this  oocasion.  It 
is  witli  this  hope  md  with  this  eonMenee  that  I  apptoaoh  the  oonsideratfoB  of 
soflM.  of  tin  other  topies  which  hare  been  raised  in  this  eanse.  I  asked  yon  a 
ttomevl  aro*  if  possible;  to  place  yonrsetres  in  the  condition  of  the  President  of 
the  Untied  States,  to  direvt  yenivelves,  eo  for  ae  yon  can,  of  all  preeonoeiTed 
opimoaa— -and  I  admitted  that  it  is  an  almost  snperlranisn  effort  to  do  so-«-«nd 
to  plaea  jonrselres,  as  far  as  jon  can,  in  his  position,  to  look  at  his  acts  in  the 
manner  in  whieh  he  looked  at  them.  And  now  trwe  the  history  of  hie  li(^  in 
anodKsr  riew,  his  life  as  a  poMelan. 

Who  is  the  President  of  the  United  Stetes  f  A  demoerat  of  the  straightest  of 
Btrlet  eonstraetiooitts ;  «n  old  Jaeksenian,  Jeflbrtonian  demoerat ;  a  fnan  who 
proebdmed  his  democracy  in  the  very  letter  of  aeeeptanoe  whieh  he  wrote  at  the 
time  when  he  was  nominated  ibr  the  Viee-Presidency ;  a  man  who  told  yod  and 
wiio  told  the  whole  eonatiy  in  that  l^ter  that  he  w«s  a  demoerat,  and  who 
•■daaivored  to  arcmse  die  old  derooeracy  to  what  he  ealled  the  pnre*and  eorre^ 
democracy  of  the  oonntry,  to  rally  aronnd  the  national  flag  and  to  sustain  the 
sswiiy  in  the  great  eou filet  throi^^  whhdi  it  was  passing.  Now,  when  yon 
look  at  this,  and  when  yon  consider  idl  the  pnbtte  speoehes  that  he  ever  made, 
szan^e  tira  reoords  of  Congress,  examine  year  debates  everywhere,  look  to  any 
qieeliaii  in  whkh  an  Inqni^  hrto  the  OonsUtiHiun  of  the  United  States  was  ever 
inv^red,  where  do  yon  find  ^e  PresideMt  1  Yon  find  him  tmder  all  eircnnv- 
stancee  a  strict  conelmctiottist  of  the  Coneiitntion,  adhering  with  tenacity  to 
the  pvinoiplee  ot  ^ot  patty  faMi  in  whteh  he  had  been  tndnod  and  edncated ; 
and  when  yon  look  at  the  great  diffMreoce  of  opinion  that  exists  between 
him  and  yoniaelves,  and  him  and  the  House  of  Repres^tatives  npon  the 

Et  questions  that  avs  affkating  the  ooontry,  while  ym  may  diflbr  from 
in  opinion,  whUe  yon  do.  dHI&  #Mi  hkn  In  oniiiion,  yet,  senators,  I  ask 
yoQ  if  he  may  not  honestly  entertain  an  opinion  dyferent  Apom  yours  t  Do 
aetord  to  him  somutliftig  of  dtose  motives  thAt  you  accord  to  every  oHier 
hnmm  behig  upon  a  trial ;  accord  to  him  at  least  what  Ae  laws  of  the  land 
gmt  to  Ae  meanest  criminal  who  ever  was  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  justice ; 
aeeord  to  him  the  l>enefit  of  the  legal  presumption  that  ho  shall  be  presumed 
hrooosnt  until  the  cdutvary  appears.  Look  at  his  motives;  look  at  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  acted ;  and  if  there  has  been,  as  there  is,  an  unfortunate  diflbr* 
ante  of  opinioa  between  him  and  the  Gongress  of  the  United  States  upon  great 
csnstitutkHial  questions,  why,  senators,  attribute  tho  diibisnac,  if  you  please,  to 
the  trahdng,  to  the  education,  to  the  habits  (ti  thought  of  his  ^ole  life;  but  do 
■0^  in  the  absence  of  poof,  attoibiato  it  to  unwotthy,  base,  mean,  dtohononkble 
mstifes,  m  you  are  asKod  to  do  on  the  other  side. 

I  beg  leave,  senators,  to  remind  you  of  the  resolution  to  #hlch  I  adverted  a 
ftw  moments  age ;  tor,  in  the  view  whieh  I  take  of  this  case,  that  resolution 
fcmishes  »  key  to  the  whole  conduct  of  the  President  in  the  cootaoversy  out  of 
wbieh  this  unfortunate  prosecotkm  has  arlMin.  How  was  that  resoluthm  of 
mil    It  is  fiimiliar  to  you  aM : 

Bttdved,  That  tbe  present  deplorable  ctrit  war  has  been  forced  npon  the  country  by  the 
dhaaioiiitti  of  tlie  soutboni  OUiImu  now  in  revolt  agwnsl  tfao  eoaetitiitioaal  govemmsBt  and 
laaruM  ammd  the  capital ;  that  in  this  aati»n»l  eneq^sney  OoDifrtss*  banMia«r  sU  Miag 
of  mere  paMion  or  reeentoieut,  will  recollect  only  its  duty  to  the  whole  country ;  that  this 
war  is  not  prosecnted  on  our  part  in  any  spirit  of  oppression,  nor  for  any  purpose  of  conquest 
or  snbjngation,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  rights  or  established  institutions 
^  me  Statea,  but  to  defimo  and  naiataiB  the  simreoiaey  of  tha  OMMtHution  aad  all  laws 
Mde  in  por«QaiiQe  thereof,  and  to  premrve  the  Union  with  all  the  difpiity,  ecpiality,  and 
ri|;ht«  of  the  several  States  unimpalnHi ;  that  as  soon  as  these  objects  are  accomplished  the 
■war  ought  to  cease. 

There  is  the  chart  that  has  guided  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duty ;  there  is  the  platform  on  which  he  has  stood ;  and 
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if  he  bcs  nol  viewed  it  in  Ae  lij^t  m  -mhkA  otfidis  regadled  it,  etill,  seaat^rs, 
we  ask  7911  if  it  id  noi  eft^ble  or  bwng  regarded  m  the  light  m  which  he  Tie  wed 
it?  If  it  h,  then»  m  1  shall  mainfeaia,  we  deprfre  this  prosecatioti  ^f  all 
improf»er  native.  I  declare  here  to  70a  to-day  thai  ia  view  of  all  the  testtmony 
winch  has  been  offered  on-  the  other  side,  'm  view  ^  all  that  is  known  tp  ^ 
history  of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  one  solitary  eircumstance^  the 
Presiaent  of  the  United  States- has  steed  wp  in  letter  and  .in  spirit  te  what  he 
h^ieved  to  be  the  terms  of  this  reec^iition  whi^  was.  adored  with  something 
appniadiinff  nnanhnity  in  both  honsee  of  Oongress  in  1861.  In  the  pn^ress 
of  tiie  war  he  felt  that  it  waa  necessary  for  him  to  yield  the  qnestiea  of  slavery 
so  ftur  as  he  had  any  infloenee  in  the  State  er  eeotion  of  eenntry  in  which  he 
resided.  He  did  yield»  and  he  went  as  iur  as  the  fartiiest  to  proclaim  emand- 
padon  in  the  State  oyer  which  he  had  been  placed  as  «uHtary  govemor ;  bni  in 
all'  oth^  respects  he  has  endeavored  to  carry  ont  the  t^rms  of  thk  rea<^ti(m« 
which  was  introdneed  by  himself  in  the  Senate,  and  into  the  other  house  by  the 
venerable  Gnttenden,  known  to  jifa  aU,  who  now  is  no  mere,  bat  whose  memory 
will  be  cherished  with  venenation  and  respect  so  long  as  America  shall  hate  a 
name.  So  long  ae  talent  and  geains  Mid  independence  and  AuthAifaMBS  and 
firmness  shall  he  venecated  and  respected,  the  name  of  that  gveat  aild  good  man 
will  be  honored  in  onr  own  and  all  other  lands. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me,  senators.  It  is  not  my  pnrpoee  to  enter  to-day 
Mon.any  dieonssion  <^  the  dtffsmnces  of  opinion  between  the  Ocngreas  of  the 
United  blates  and  the  PeesadoDt  in  regavd  to  the  different  reconstmotion  poK^ 
#hieh  has  been  pnrMied  by  eadi.  I  only  advert  to  it  lor  Uie  purpose  of  showing 
that  there  was  a  pledge  ilbui  the  dignity,  equality,  and  ri^ts  of  the  States 
shonU  be  preserved ;  and  ^n  I860  and  1861,  when  the  gaU^es  ef  this  Senate 
rang  with  shoots  and  applanse  of  the  mnllitadei,  when  ^ur  wocEien  and  brave 
nMn  were  liot  ashamed  to  express  their  admiration  for  and  gratitude  to  him  who 
is  now  on  •  trial^  before  yon,  he  advocated  a  do^ne  wh^  was  ezceedlngl/ 
ebnoxiens  to  the^  people  of  the  eonthem  States.  What  was  &at  doctrine  f  It 
was  that  the  Oongvess  of  the  United  States  had  the  po#^  to  compel  obedieaeo 
to  the  Oonstitotitti  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  He  deaonncen  the  dootcwe 
of  secession.  He  denied  that  any  State  had  die  right  to  withdraw  from  the 
Union  without  the  consent  of  all  the  States.  He  insisted  lliat  the  whole  power 
ef  the  government  shenM  he  l»OQght  into  requisition  to  keep  those  States  wtthia 
the  UiiicQ. 

He  faithfully  maiatmned  his  prindples  during  the  war.  When  the  war  waa 
over ;  when  Lee  snrrettdevsd  snddeniy  and  naexpeetedly ;  when  the  govern- 
ment  was  cast  upon  l^m  by  an  act  beyond  his  oontrol ;  when  all  its  reapentt* 
bilities  were  devwed  upon  him,  and  in  the  sudden  emergency  in  which  b«  waa 
called  upon  to  act  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  act  {N!<omptiy,  to  act  hastily^  teaot 
speeddy,  so  as  to  bring  the  atete  ef  hostilities  to  a  £oal  termination  as  soon  as 
possible,  senators,  what  did  he  do  }  There  was  no  time  to  call  Congress  together^ 
no  time  to  assemble  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  lor  the  situation  ci  tiie 
country,  upon  Lee's  surrender,  demanded  immediate  and  prcMVpt  action.  What 
did  the  President  do  ?  According  to  the  tedtiteonv  of  Mr.  Stanton  himself, 
which  is  now  known  and  familiar  through  idl'  the  land,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  undortoek  to  eeeaj  out  what  he  believed  to  be  the  policy  of  fain 
lamented  predecessor.  He  undertook  this  in  good  faith.  He  retained  the 
cabmet  which  Mr.  Lincoln  lefi;.  He  manifested  no  desire  to  segregate  himst'lf 
from  the  party  by  whom  he  had  been  elevated  to  power.  He  endeavored  ^th- 
fnlly  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  resolution  of  1861  to  preserve  the  dignity, 
equality,  and  rights  of  the  States,  and  not  toimpair  them  in  the  slightest  degree. 

And  now  the  question  which  I  put  before  mis  Senate  and  before  the  whde 
country  is  this  :  suppose  he  committed  an  error ;  suppose  he  is  wrone ;  suppose 
Congress  is  right ;  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  sacred,  I  ask,  can  you  predicate  guilt 


of  AOT  aete  like  Aes^t  In  Ihe  nmmib  ef  aB  Attt  is  saatdl,  I  ad^,  «aa  aaj  one 
BK7  tibat  be  18  a  traitor  to  bb  pmiciplea,  er  a  toaitof  ^  tbe  partj  that  elected  bim  1 
It  is  a  mere  difference  of  opkikMit  an  anfortanatoi  a  Tery  aufiirtaaate  oae,  betnreen 
bin  attd  the  Cbofpceefl  of  the  Uoitod  States ;  birt*  who  can  saj  in  the  spirit  of 
tmiAar  and  tmth  that  he  vaf  not  eadeavoriag  and  did  net  ha  all  bis  acts  sttive 
to  canj  oat  what  be  believed  to  be  die  j|^i<^  of  tbe  party  by  whom  be  was 
ekVated  to  power!  Wben  be  did  eirerythiaig  that  be  tbaogbt  it  waa  wceaogary 
to  do ;  wbeOf  foUowiM  tbe  exaiple  of  Mr*  Linedb  in  mgafd  to  Arkaaaaa  and 
Loiiisiaiia«  and  e^rtaial^  fbllowiog  tbe  epirii  of  Mr»  Luieeto's  pradaaialieas  and 
«forte»  be  aoagbt  to  lettare  tbe  otb^sombecn  Btatee  to  tbe  relatiaBi  wbieb-tbey 
bid  raaiataioed  to  oar  coamoo  UaioQ  be£»re  tbe  civil  wM^eelalBettcedv  I  aak  who 
eaa  oaj  that  there  was  g«lt  in  all  this  1  Yoa  may  differ  with  bim  in  oinnkm;  you 
Bsy  tbink  he  was  wieng;  I  have  no  doubt  thai  a  lai^e  mi^ii^  of  jm  senators 
vbom  I  addiess  do  eonaoMntionsly  and  bonastW  beUevetb^be  was  wsong ;  but 
sCitt,  sanatorSf  does  the  mere  &m^  that  yon  think  be  was  wrong  disrobe  tbu  ease 
of  thai  part  of  oar  defenoe  which  rests  npan  ^  booes^  and  integrity  of  tbe 
jadgment  which  be  ezwctsed  ? .  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  sensible  I  ask*  is  a 
judge  to  be  tried  beeanse  be  mistakes  ^tk»  law  in  a  charge  to  a  jary  1  I  need 
not  torn  to  authorities ;  I  need  not  read  law  boc^  to  satisfy  dtebonosaUs  Sen- 
ite.  that  every  nan  acting  in  a  judicial  capacity^  ham  a  simple  justice  of  tbe 
peace  np  to  tbe  Obief  Justice  of  tbe  highest  court  in  the  United  l§tates>  is  pro* 
tected  by  the  laws  itf  the  land  ka  the  fidtbful  and  bonesi  exercise  of  tbe  judgment 
dwt  is  conferred  apen  bim. 

Ton  have  beanl  a  great  deal*  senators,  about  the  doetctne  of  impMed  powers* 
I  may  have  occasion  to  speak  ^  that  again  in  another  part  of  my  observatieiis  to 
yen ;  but  now  let  me  put  one  plaiar  simple  question  to  this  Senate  and  to  tbe 
whole  oanntry :  can  any  man  pat  bis  finger  upon  any  sentence  or  daose  in  tbe 
Constitntion  o^  our  country  which  savs  who  is  to  NStore  tlie  rdations  of  peace 
in  Um  land  when  they  bave^  been  diaturbad  by  a  civil  war  ?  You  have  tbe 
power  to  suppress  nebeUion ;  fiut  tbe  very  momenl  you  go  beyond  tbe  language 
of  tbe  Oonsttttttion  you  laoncb  out  into  implied  pewem.  Tiie  very  moment  you 
depart  from  tbe  language  of  the  Oonsdtutien  you  are  obliged  to  resort  to  tbe 
doctrine  of  implication,  and  tbe  very  momenft  you  admit  die  dootrine  of  mp^ 
estion  then  I  maintain  that  that  doctnne  is  just  as  i^^lisable  to  the  Preoidmit 
of  the  United  States  as  it  is  to  any  senator  or  to  any  representative. 

I  know  to  whom  I  am  addressing  myself;  I  know  tbe  intelUgense  and  the 
high  respectability  of  this  great  tnlmnsl  i  but  I  put  tlm  queslien  with  feailess 
oonfidense  to  every  seaaknr :  where  do  you  get  the  power  in  tbe  Oonstitution  to 
pits  your  raeonatmction  laws  f  Where  do  you  get  it  unless  you  get  it  under 
the  power  to  supfuresa  insnrreotion  ?  Whero  do  you  get  it  unless  you  obtain  it 
under  those  general  powera  by  which  the  war  was  carried  on,  and  under  wbiob 
it  was  declared  that  a  ffovecnment  has  an  inherent  right  to  protect  itself  against 
dissolution?  Where  do  you  get  tbe  power  elsewhere?  in  tbe  name  of  law 
snd  order  and  justice  that  vou  have  inscribed  UfMan  tbe  tablet  over  ^e  door 
that  enters  into  this  magnincmit  chamber,  and  which  I  trust  will  be  inscribed 
in  characters  of  living  light  upon  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  every  senator  I 
addxess  to-day*  I  aak  yon,  senators,  where  do  yeu  get  this  power  if  yon  do 
not  get  it  by  implieation  ?  The  Constitution  is  sitoat.  It  ^s  not  say  that 
Ooa^ress  shall  pass  laws  to  reconstruct  States  that  have  been  in  rebel- 
fioa.  It  does  not  say  that  the  Pie«dent  of  tbe  United  States  shall  ^  this. 
You  are  obliged  to  resort  to  iffi|>licatiQn.  He  is  tbe  commuider-in^ief  of 
your  armies.  Tbe  country  was  in  a  state  of  war ;  peace  bad  not  been  declared 
when  these  measures  of  his  were  undertaken.  It  was  necessary  to  protect  tbe 
country  against  disbanded  armies,  against  tbe  ravage  and  tbe  Yuiu  tba4  were 
Uceiy  to  follow  in  tbe  wake  of  thousands  upon  tboufands  of  soldiers  who  were 
discharged  and  turned  loose  upon  the  country.    I  repeat,  there  was  no  ^me  to 


ftller,  BO  tMM  to  heslM6#  so  tam%  ia  wfaiak  eroi  to  liik  the  jttdgttent  end  ibe 
aid  of  the  Oongrees  of  the  Ueifeed  Btatee.  He  ifss  forced  to  aot;  and  if ,  ia  the 
ooaelnietioB  of  the  fowenr  oad  dntiee  di«t  belong  to  bin  m  PresideBt  of  the 
United  Statee,  as  eoBMander-ia-ehief  of  yosr  army,  aa  the  prinoipal  execmfeiTe 
officer  in  the  land,  jowt  Freeideat  nriffteok  his  powers,  if  he  miseoneeired  theair 
if  he  fell  into  the  error  into  which  yoa  May  say  that  Mr.  liOicoki,  his  laaeated 
predeesseer,  had  £dlea»  I  ask  yoa«  geotieiaeo,  is  there  to  be  no  chari^,  ao 
t<4era^ea,  no  iioenee,  no  HbemHty  ifor  a  diflcroaee  of  ophiioB  f  Have  we  gone 
back  two  haadfed  yews  ia  the  history  of  the  woiid  to  the  peiiod  wfae&«  as  yoa 
all  kaow,  it  was  eoetoaiary,  especially  ia  legard  to  rdigloas  ooioioas,  to  bara  at 
the  stake  for  dt^bfeaoes  in  opinion ;  or  do  we  lire  in  the  aiidst  of  ^e  liaht  of 
the  nmetcopth  csiitary#  when  the  gospel  is  spread  abroad,  when  a  libend  aad 
ealighteaed  spirit  ehaiaelsriaes  the  age,  whsa  the  hamin  sited  has  beee  der^ 
oped  in  wmk  form  aad  to  si»h  exteat  se  the  world  aerer  witnessed  before  f  I 
sak  yoa,  soaatoso,  is  be  to  be  jndged  in  the  spirit  of  the  daik  and  the  anddle 
ages ;  are  yoa  to  go  bask  to  ^  hisioij)  of  the  ratdaigfat  of  maakiad  ia  order  ta 
find  a  rale  for  his  eoadaet;  Mr  are  yoa  to  indge  him  with  a  liberal,  ealighteaed, 
patriotic  jndgiaenti  aad  gire  his  ooadaot  the  weight  to  wMeh  it  is  entitled  t 

I  natintain  oa  this  great  Bah|oet  that  1^  Presiasat  in  his  position  as  die  thief 
execadve  officer  of  the  load  was  entitled  to  form  a  judgment ;  that  he  wascosa^ 
polled  to  form  it ;  and  that  evea  if  his  aetions  were  erroneoas  and  contrary  to 
the  OoBStitBtioa,  if  he  was  aevaiaad  by  honest  aad  correct  and  apright  niotivas» 
his  honesty  and  integrity  of  motive  in  this  court  or  anycoart  nndertheheavieflfl 
is  a  shield  aad  a  protsotioa  to  him  agaiast  att  the  darts  that  may  be  tovelled  at 
him  ftom  tmy  qaarter,  higb  or  low,  Tiie  servaat  that  kaow  his  master's  will 
and  did  it  not  was  paaisbed ;  bat  never  the  servant  who  did  not  kaow  his  mas* 
tor's  will,  or  who  erred,  aad  hoaestly  erxed,  in  the  oaaieise  el  tiie  best  jadg^ 
meat  aad  leseoa  he  possessed. 

Senators*  I  nuuataia  tlM^  this  uarsorj  glaaoe  irt  the  history  of  the  coantry 
aad  of  the  differenoe  of  opiaioatlMit  exists  betweeaOoagress  and  the  Freeideat  is 
sattsieat  to  show  that  he  was  aaiaaited  by  npright  aad  correct  motives,  and  thai 
heoaghtaotto  be  jadgedin  tfaesphitiB  wUchthehoaeiableBiani^ersaskthal 
he  sImII  be  jadged ;  his  aels  oaght  aot  to  be  eondemaed ;  bat  you  ought  to  give 
him  at  least  the  flMtit  of  haviag  had  rsasoa  to  aet  in  the  manner  in  whi^  ke 
did  act. 

Withoat  disoassiag  the  qaestions,  bat  aierely  foir  the  purpose  of  recaliina  the 
atteatioB  of  sontovs  to  certain  dates,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  yoa,  as  I  have 
already  done,  that,  aceordiag  to  Mr.  Stanton's  own  testimony  in  another  inves- 
tigation, which  has  bosa  putmhod  uader  the  authority  of  Oongrees,  tha  PresA* 
dent  id  the  United  States  sadeavored  to  carry  ont  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
policy  of  Mr.  Lincoln ;  aad  after  referring  to  some  few  dates  sod  eircnswtaoaea  I 
shaU  pass  iBnom  this  part  of  the  history  of  our  coaatry  without  nndertakiag  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  difflBrence  of  opinion  between  Ooagrese  and  die  Piresi* 
dMit. .  I  only  allude  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  him  from  the  diarge  of 
being  a  asurpes,  a  traitor,  a  tyrant,  a  sua  guilty  of  every  crhne  knowa  nader 
the  heavens! 

Mr.  Lincohi,  in  his  proelamatioa  of  July  8,  1864,  stated  that  he  had  felled 
to  approve  the  first  reoonstruetion  bill  passed  by  Congress  on  the  2d  of  July, 
18^4^  aad  had  expressed  aa  uawilHagaess  to  set  ame  the  eofistitatioas  of 
Arkaasas  and  Loaisiaaa.  In  his  proclamatbn  of  DecesAer  8,  1863,  he  had 
invitocU— mark  my  laagnsgo-  he  had  invited  the  peotde  of  the  rebeUioas  States 
to  form  new  coostitatlMW,  to  be  adopted  by  not  less  than  ooe*tonth  of  the  voteia 
who  had  voted  at  the  presideattal  eleetion  of  1860,  each  of  whom  should  take 
the  oalh  of  aamssty  prossribed  by  his  proclamation.  President  Johnson,  as  70a 
know,  when  he  came  into  power,  reeogniaed  Governor  Peirpoint's  governm«it 
in  Virgiaia,  a  govemmsat*  if  I  am  eorrecdy  informed  as  to  its  history,  actually 
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embraciag  only  a  feir  eooiktiwi  of  tko  SUim  of  Yufink  doihig  ike  war ;  b«t 
▼hich  the  Ooaness  of  (he  United  States  thovighW  aad  rightfoUj  thought,  waa 
BofBcientlj  well  organised  to  jaetifj  it  i^  coasenttng  to  the  .fofinatioQ  of  a  new 
State,  now  known  as  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

Thi^  is  i^e  correct  statement  of  the  case,  if  I  am  not  misinformed  as  to  fsuitg 
of  history ;  and,  senatorsi  yon  will  pardon  me  if  I  shonld  tall  into  errors  on 
these  Bu^ects,  because,  as  I  have  stated  to  yon,  I  am  no  politician.  It  is  like 
csnying  coals  to  Newcastle  or  telling  a  thrice-told  tale  for  any  of  us  to  aime 
these  questions  before  senators  and  reptesentatires  who  are  mueh  mare  famiuai 
with  them  than  we  are,  and  if  I  should  fall  into  any  errors  1  h«g  you  to  believe 
that  they  are  errors  of  ignorance  aad  not  of  desiga.  I  know  the  great  snperi- 
ozity  that  the  gentlemen  who  are  managers  in  this  eaase  ha^  oreae  ue  in  theii 
knowledge  of  these  matters,  because  each  member  of  the  House  of  Bmreseat*- 
tives  and  every  senator  in  refwence  to  these  subjects  may  saj  of  himself  '*pmrs 
Jue;*'  you  have  all  been  concerned  in  them,  aad  they  a«e  much  moore  familiar  to 
you  than  they  are  to  me.  Still,  senators,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  you  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  recognized  the  Feirpoint  government.  That  government  was 
recognized  as  the  State  govemoMnt  of  Virginia  under  an  ^eetton  held  by  the 
people  of  that  State,  and  under  that  election  West  Vir^^nia  was  fonned  into  a 
new  State,  and  all  this  was  done,  if  I  am  not  misinlbrmed,  without  any  aa|  of 
reconstruction  being  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales. 

When  President  Johnson  came  into  power  aad  saw  that  the  Googiasa  of  the 
United  States  had  reoogniaed  the  existence  of  the  State  of  Vii'giniaand  had 
fonned  West  Vii^ginia  into  a  new  State  withia  bar  jurisdietioa*  was  he  not  jnst 
tified  in  the  beliet'  that  by  recognizing  the  Peirpoiat  government  he  was  porsa*- 
ing  not  only  the  policy  of  Mr.  jUnoohi  aad  the  party  that  elevated  him  to  power, 
Inu  the  policy  of  the  Senate  aad  Hoase  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Btatest 
Surely  so ;  and  if  he  committed  an  ^rror  it  was  an  error  of  the  bead  and  not  an 
error  of  the  heart,  aad  it  oaght  not  to  be  made  a  matter  oi^  railing  aoeoaatioa 
against  him. 

The  President  when  be  aame  iato  office  was.  guided  by  these  pseeedenis,  aad* 
if  yon  allow  me  to  coin  a  word,  by  the  unapproved  act  of  1864,  (Ur.  Davis's 
bili,)  whioh  reeognized  die  rigbt  &£  the  Preaideat  to  appoint  military  goveraars. 
Mow,  without  dwelling  upon  that  point,  I  simply  recaU  to  your  reeoUeeUon  the 
&ct  that  by  a  proclamation  he  recognized  Francis  JEL  Peirpoint  as  governor  of 
Virginia  on  tl^e  8th  of  May,  1865.  Between  the  2Bik  of  May  and  the  Idth  of 
July,  1865,  be  appointed  provisional  governors  for  North  Oamliaiw  Mississippi* 
Georgia,  Texas,  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida.  In  October,  1865,  he 
Bent  despatches  to  Gbvemor  Perry,  of  South  Gasolinat  aad  otherB»  urging  the 
adoption  of  the  anti-slavery  amendment.  And  on  the  4th  of  December,  1865^ 
he  communicated  his  action  to  Congress,  denying  that  secession  had  segregated 
the  rebellious  States  from  the  Union,  and  leaving  it  to  each  house  to  judge  of 
the  elections,  qualifications,  and  returns  of  its  own  members.  . 

Now,  senators,  let  me  pause  a  moment  and  ask  you  the  question  here,  up  to 
tiutt  time,  up  to  the  assembling  of  the  CongreA  of  the  United  States  in  Decem- 
ber, 1865,  who  was  there,  in  all  this  broad  land,  from  one  end  o(  it  to  the  other, 
that  dared  to  point  "  the  slow,  unmoving  finger  of  scorn  "  at  Andrew  Johnson 
sad  say  that  be  was  a  traitor  to  his  par^,  or  say  that  he  had  betrayed  any  trust 
reposed  in  him  ?  He  was  faithfully  carrying  out  what,  I  repeat,  he  believed  to 
be  the  policy  of  Congress  and  of  his  predecessor.  He  was  anxious  that  this 
Union  should  be  restored.  He  was  anxious  to  pour  oil  upon  the  troubled 
waters  ipd  heal  the  wounds  of  his  distracted  and  divided  country.  If  he  erred 
in  this,  it  was  almost  a  divine  error.  If  he  erred  in  this,  it  was  a  noble  error. 
It  was  an  error  which  was  intei^ded  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  to  our  bleeds 
ing  coantry.  It  was  an  error  whioh  was  designed  to  banish  the  recollection  of 
the  war.    It  was  an  error  which  was  inteudecL  to  bring  into  fraternal  embrace 
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thefkthem  aid  the  flobs,  tke  brotben'aiid  the  sisters,  the  husbands  and  the 
wives,  who  bad  been  separated  tfarongh  that  awfid  calamity  wbieh  oTersbadowed 
<mr  ceoB^  mod  that  tcorible  oml  war  which  drenched  the  knd  in  haman  gore. 

I  say  that  if  he  committed  an  error  in  this,  it  is  not  an  error  that  shonld  .be 
impnted  as  a  crime,  and  however  greatly  yon  mav  differ  from  him,  if-ydn  will 
pronoanee  nptm  hie  eondoct  that  judgment  which  I  invoke  elevated  jndges  to 
prononnee ;  if  yen  pfonoaaee  Uiat  cool,  calm,  dispassionate  judgment  whidi 
moat  be  exercised  by  every  one  of  you  who  intends  fftithfally  to  redeem  the 
pledge  which  he  has  made  to  Gk>d  and  the  coontry,  I  think,  senators,  yon  will 
surely  acquit  bin  of  many  <^  the  accusations  that  have  been  made  against  him. 

One  other  thought  before  I  leave  this  branch  of  the  subject.  On  the  20th 
of  August,  1866,  the  President  of  the  United  States  proclaimed  the  rebellion 
at  an  end,  and  on  the  9d  of  March,  1867,  an  aet  was  approved  entitled  *'Ab 
act  to  provide  for  the  temporary  increase  of  the  pay  of  officers  in  the  army  of 
the  Ui^ted  Staites,''  by  the  second  section  of  which  it  is  enacted : 

That  sectSon  one  of  an  act  entffled  **Aii  act  to  Increase  the  par  of  soMiers  in  the  United 
Stales  afiajf,  and  for  other  pnrpoaea,*'  approved  June  80,  1864,  be  and  the  same  it  berel^, 
eontinued  in  full  force  and  effect  for  three  jears  firom— 

Mark  the  laaguage*- 

From  and  after  the  cloee  of  the  rsfoelKoa  as  annoonoed  by  die  Prerfdent  of  the  United 
States  by  proclamation  bearing  date  the  80th  day  of  Aogust,  1866. 

There  is  a  legislative,  a  eoogresslonal  reooguition  of  the  fiAot  that  the  war  is 
at  an  end ;  there  is  a  recognition  of  die  President's  power  so  to  proclaim  it ; 
and  withont  dlscoasfauf  the  question,  (for  I  have  said  I  will  nat  enter  npon  the 
disGOSsioo  of  it,  thon^  I  am  invited  to  it,  I  Biicht  almost  say,  by  the  repeated 
remarks  which  have  been  made  by  the  honorable  managers,)  1  maintain  that 
this  legislative  recognition  of  the  Fresideat's  proolaaiation  announcing  the  ter- 
tmnation  of  the  civil  war,  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  was  a  recognition  of  the 
&ct  that  the  soathem  Stipes  wens  not  oat  of  the  Union,  and  that  it  goes  fiur  to 
extenuate,  if  not  to  justify,  the  view  which  the  President  of  the  Ui^ted  Stales 
took  in  reference  to  the  restoration  of  these  Statsa  to  dieir  harmonious  relations 
with  the  government  of  the  country. 

And  now,  senators,  having  disposed  to  some  extent,  but  not  entirely,  of  these 

personal  charges  whidi  have  been  made  agahist  the  President,  having  reviewed 

briefly  and  imperfectly  something  of  his  personal  and  poliUcal  history,  I   invite 

you  to  look  bade  upon  the  record  of  his  whole  lii^  and  in  his  name  1  ask  you, 

and  I  ask  the  eountry  to-day,  as  8aii»iel  asked  tiie  people  of  Israel  in  the  olden 

time : 

Behold,  here  I  am ;  witneas  against  me  before  the  Lord  and  before  His  anointed,  whose 
ox  have  I  taken?  or  whose  ass  haye  I  taken T  or  whoan  have  I  defimoded?  whom  have  I 
oppressed  ?  or  of  whose  hand  have  I  received  any  bribe  to  blind  mine  ejee  therewitb  7  and 
I  will  restore  it  to  jon. 

And  I  trust'  that  the  answer  of  this  Senate,  and  the  answer  of  the  whole 
country,  will  be  such  as  the  people  of  Israel  gave;  for, 

They  8«d,  then  hast  not  defrauded  us,  nor  onpressed  as ;  neither  hast  thou  taken  aiudbt  «f 
anj  man's  hand.  And  be  said  uoto  tbem,  the  Lord  is  witness  against  yon  and  His  anointed 
is  witness  this  daj  that  ye  have  not  found  aught  in  my  hand.  Andf  they  answered,  he  is 
witness. 

The  President  appeals  with  proud  confidence  to  the  Senate  and  the  whole 
country  to  attest  the  purity  and  integrity  of  his  motives  ;  and  while  he  does  not 
claim  that  his  judgment  is  infallible,  while  he  does  not  claim  that  he  may  not  have 
committed  errors— -and  who  in  his  position  may  not  have  committed  great  and 
rrievous  errors — while  he  claims  no  such  attributes  as  these,  he  does  claim, 
before  this  Senate  and  before  the  world,  that  he  is  an  honest  man,  that  he  is  a 
man  of  integrity,  that  he  is  a  man  of  pure  and  upright  motives ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  clamor  that  has  been  raised  against  him,  he  feels  it,  and  he  appeals 
to  the  judgment  of  this  Senate  and  of  the  world  to  vindicate  him  in  it. 
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Mr.  Chief  JuBtice  and  Senators,  one  of  the  first  questions  which,  as  I  respect- 
fally  think,  is  of  importance  in  this  cause  is  a  question  which  I  have  barelj 
touched  in  passing  along,  bnt  have  not  attempted  to  consider.  That  question  is, 
what  sort  of  tribunal  is  this  ?  Is  this  a  court  or  is  it  not  1  Some  votes  have 
heen  taken,  senators,  as  you  know,  in  the  progress  of  this  cause  upon  this  ques- 
tion. It  has  not  been  discussed  according  to  my  recollection  by  any  of  the 
counsel  for  the  President.  At  an  early  period  of  the  trial  yon  retired  to  your 
chamber  to  consider  of  it.  What  debates  you  had  there  I  know  not.  Whether 
they  have  been  pnblished  I  know  not.  Your  votes  were  announced  by  the 
Chief  Justice,  but  whether  the  discussions  in  the  secret  session  of  the  Senate 
have  been  published,  I  confess  I  am  ignorant  All  that  I  have  to  say  is  that 
if  they  have  been  published  I  have  not  seen  them.  WhiU  I  do  not  know  to 
what  extent  the  opinion  of  senators  may  be  fixed  and  formed  upon  this  ques- 
tioD,  I  ask,  as  a  matter  of  right,  whether  you  consider  yourselves  as  having 
decided  it  or  not,  that  you  will  allow  me  to  address  myself  for  a  ehort  time  to 
the  consideration  of  this  which  I  regard  as  one  of  the  greatest  questions  that 
ever  has  been  presented  since  the  formation  of  our  government.  I  think  I  am 
not  asking  too  much  at  the  hands  of  the  Senate  when  I  ask  to  be  heard  upon 
this  subject ;  for  even  if  you  have  decided  the  question,  if  you  follow  the  anal- 
ogy famished  from  courts  of  law  and  equity,  where  a  rule  for  a  new  trial  may 
he  entered  at  nisi  prius  or  a  petition  for  a  rehearing  may  be  filed  in  a  court  of 
chancery,  or  a  bill  of  review  or  a  reargument  or  anything  that  a  judge  may  deem 
proper  to  be  heard  upon  a  subject  that  i?  before  him,  it  will  not  be  asking  too 
much  for  me  to  request  you  to  hear  me  for  a  few  moments  upon  this  subject.' 

It  was  argued  by  the  honorable  manager  who  opened  this  cause  that  this  is 
a  mere  Senate  ;  that  it  is  not  a  court.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  a  single 
paragraph  or  two  in  the  learned  argument  of  the  able  gentleman  who  has  man- 
aged this  cause  with  such  consummate  tact  and  ability  on  the  side  of  the  prose- 
cution, and  from  whom  we  have  had  so  many  fine  examples  of  the  decency  and 
propriety  of  speech.     He  says  : 

I  trust,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  making  some  suggestions  npon 
these  topics,  becaose  to  us  it  seems  these  are  questions  not  of  form,  but  of  substance.  If 
this  b<idy  here  is  a  court  in  any  manner  osr  contradistinguished  from  the  Senate,  then  we 
a^ee  that  many,  if  not  all,  the  analogies  of  the  procedures  of  courts  must  obtain :  that  the 
common-law  incidents  of  a  trial  in  court  must  have  place ;  that  you  may  be  bound  in  your 

proceedings  and  adjudication  by  the  rules  and  precedents  of  the  common  or  statute  law. 

•  •  «  *  «  « 

We  claim  and  respectfully  insist  that  this  tribunal  has  none  of  the  attributes  of  a  judicial 
court  as  they  are  commonly  received  and  understood.  Of  course,  this  question  must  be 
lar^ly  determined  by  the  express  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  it  there  is  no  word, 
as  is  well  known  to  you,  senators,  which  gives  the  slidfhtest  coloring  to  the  idea  that  this  is 
,  a  court,  save  that,  in  the  trial  of  this  particular  respondent,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  must  preside. 

That  position  has  been  affirmed  again  in  argument  by  others;  and  treatises, 
I  bad  almost  said  volumes,  have  been  written  upon  this  subject.  Able  and 
learned  arguments  have  been  presented  to  the  Senate,  and  through  the  news- 
papers to  the  public,  upon  this  question.  Gentlemen  in  their  researches  have 
gone  back  to  the  black-letter  learning  of  the  English  law  books  and  the  English 
Parliament  to  search  for  precedents,  to  search  for  authorities  in  reference  to  this 
great  question  ;  and  the  position  which  they  have  assumed  and  most  learnedly 
and  persistently  insisted  upon  is  that  this  high  court  of  impeachment  possesses 
all  the  powers  of  a  court  of  impeachment  in  England  ;  that  it  is  to  be  goveraed 
by  the  sames  rules  and  the  same  regulations ;  that  vou  are  not  to  go  to  the  common 
law  for  precedents  or  principles  to  guide  your  judgment,  but  that  yo;^  are,  in  the 
language  of  two  of  the  ablest  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  "a  law  unto  your- 
selves." Let  us  consider  this  position  for  a  moment.  I  have  but  one  answer  to 
make  to  it. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  follow  the  industrious  and  careful  and  diljgent  and 

9  I  p— Vol.  ii 
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learned  managers  on  the  other  side,  and  I  do  not  utter  these  as  words  of  vain 
and  empty  compliment,  for  they  have  hestowed  a  degree  of  labor,  industry,  and 
research  in  the  investigation  of  this  cause  that  is  in  the  highest  degree  creditable 
to  their  talents  and  to  the  integrity  and  fidelity  with  which  they  are  endeavor- 
ing to  discharge  the  trust  that  has  been  reposed  in  them  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. But,  with  the  greatest  respect  for  the  ability  and  learning  which 
have  been  displayed  upon  the  other  side,  I  beg  leave,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and 
Senators,  to  submit  to  your  consideration  one  or  two  arguments  which  it  strikes 
me  are  pertinent  and  appropriate. 

In  the  first  place,  I  deny  that  you  are  to  go  to  the  law  of  Parliament,  the  lex 
parliamentarian  for  the  authority  which  is  to  guide  and  govern  and  control  in 
this  great  trial ;  and  why  do  I  say  so?  Because  I. maintain  that  this  tribunal 
is  different  from  any  tribunal  that  the  world  ever  saw.  No  such  tribunal  is 
known  in  history.  It  never  had  a  parallel.  It  never  had  an  existence  until  it 
sprang  into  being,  full-armed,  like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jove,  under  the 
creative  hand  of  those  who  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  You 
are  to  interpret  it,  as  I  maintain,  not  by  the  lights  of  English  history  alone,  but 
by  the  light  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  adopted. 

I  do  not  say,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  that  you  are  to  ignore  history ;  I  do  not  eay » 
that  you  are  to  ignore  a  knowledge  of  the  decisions  that  have  been  made  in 
Parliament  or  that  have  been  made  in  the  courts  of  justice  of  England.  I  grant 
that  upon  some  subjects  it  is  perfectly  right  and  proper  to  go  to  English  history, 
to  examine  English  law  books,  to  investigate  English  causes,  with  a  view  of 
interpreting  phrases  and  terms  that  were  known  to  our  fathers,  and  that  have 
been  incorporated  into*  the  Constitution  of  the  country;  but  none  of  them  afford 
any  clue  to  this  investigation,  none  of  them  afford  any  light  upon  this  subject; 
and  why  ?  Because,  I  repeat,  this  tribunal  has  no  exemplar  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  It  is  the  tribunal  of  the  American  Constitution,  and  we  must  look 
to.the  language  of  the  American  Constitution  in  order  to  ascertain  what  it  means; 
and  I  ask — and  I  hope  your  honor  will  not  take  any  offence  at  my  using  phrase- 
ology which  I  am  sure  is  not  intended  to  give  any — I  respectfully  ask  this  Sen- 
ate, whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  that  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  should  be  called  down  from  the  most  elevated 
tribunal  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  to  preside  over  your  deliberations*  and  that 
when  he  comes  here  he  shall  have  no  more  power  than  an  ordinary  Speaker  of 
an  ordinary  House  of  Representatives,  and  hardly  so  much ;  that  he  shall  be  a 
mere  automaton,  a  machine,  a  conduit  through  whom  the  votes  of  the  Senate  are 
to  pass  to  the  records  of  the  country  ? 

I  insist  that  there  was  an  object,  a  high  object  and  purpose  in  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  when  they  called  the  Chief  Justice  from  his  lofty  position  to 
preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate.  There  was  an  object  and  a  pur- 
pose, an  object  such  as  never  had  been  attained  in  English  history  ;  an  object 
such  as  was  unknown  to  the  British  constitution ;  for,  may  it  please  your 
honor,  under  the  British  constitution,  as  I  understand  its  history,  Parliament 
did  not  consider  themselves  bound  by  the  judgment  of  the  judges,  although 
they  often  consulted  them  upon  legal  q^uestions.  I  maintain  that  instead  of 
that  fact  furnishing  an  argument,  as  they  have  attempted  to  use  it  on  the  other 
side  to  prove  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  that 
the  Chief  Justice  should  be  a  mere  automaton  or  cipher  in  this  trial,  when  you 
look  to  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  every  intendment  is  to 
be  taken  to  the  contrary. 

Now,  without  taking  up  too  much  time,  senators,  on  this  question,  interest- 
ing and  important  as  it  is,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  you  of  some  facts  connected 
with  the  history  of  this  subject.  I  do  not  consider  that  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  bring  in  volumes  here  and  to  read  page  after  page  to  the  Senate  upon  thia 
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Babject.  .  I  take  it  for  granted  that  senators  are  informed,  and  no  donbt  a  great 
deal  better  informed  upon  it  than  I  am.  All  that  I  deem  it  material  and  import- 
ant to  do  is  to  refresh  your  recollection  i^  regard  to  some  of  the  circnmstances 
connected  with  the  incorporation  of  this  provision  into  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  You  will  recollect,  senators,  that  when  the  Constitution  was 
about  to  be  formed,  various  plans  of  government  were  offered.  Without  bring- 
ing in  the  volumes  or  taking  up  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  read  at  length  the 
different  plans  of  government  which  were  proposed  by  different  members  of  the 
Convention  that  formed  the  Constitution,  I  only  call  your  attention  to  so  much 
as  I  think  is  pertinent  to  this  question.  You  remember  that  Colonel  Hamilton 
introduced  what  was  called  a  plan  of  government,  and  in  the  ninth  section  of 
that  it  was  provided  that — 

GoYemors,  senators,  and  all  officers  of  the  United  States  to  be  liable  to  impeachment  for 
mal  and  corrupt  coudnct,  and  upon  conviction  to  be  removed  from  office  and  disqiialified 
from  holding  any  place  of  trust  or  profit ;  all  impeachments  to  be  tried  by  a  court. 

Mark  the  proposition,  for  it  is  in  the  light  of  these  propositions  that  I  main- 
tain we  are  to  arrive  at  a  true  and  correct  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
itself: 

All  impeachments  to  be  tried  by  a  court,  to  consist  of  the  chief  or  senior  judge  of  the 
raperior  coart  of  law  in  each  dtate :  Provided^  that  such  judge  hold  his  place  dunng  good 
behavior,  and  have  a  permanent  salary. 

That  was  introduced  on  the  18th  of  June,  1787,  and  will  be  found  in  1  Eliot's 

Debates  on  the  Federal  Constitution,  page  180.     Mr.  Randolph  had  a  plan  of 

government ;  and  the  thirteenth  proposition  contained  in  Mr.  Randolph's  plan 

was  in  these  words : 

Resolved,  That  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  judiciary  shall  extend  to  cases  which  respect 
the  collection  of  the  national  revenue,  impeachment  of  any  officer,  and  questions  which 
iBvolve  the  national  peace  and  harmony. 

That  was  introduced  on  the  19th  of  June,  1787,  and  is  set  out  in  1  Eliot*s 
Debates,  page  182.  In  Mr.  Charles  Finckney'^plan,  introduced  on  the  19th 
of  May,  1787,  four  days  after  the  convention  was  organized,  it  was  provided 
that— 

The  iurisdiction  of  the  court  to  be  termed  the  Supreme  Court  should  extend  to  the  trial  or 
impeachment  of  officers  of  the  United  States. 

That  is  set  out  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Madison  Papers,  page  121.  Mr. 
Madison  preferred  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments,  or  rather 
a  tribunal  of  which  that  should  form  a  part.  (See  the  supplement  to  Eliot  and 
5  Madison  Papers,  page  528.)  Mr.  Jefferson^  in  his  letter  of  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1798,  to  Mr.  Madison,  alludes  to  Mr.  Tazewell's  attempt  to  have  a  jury 
trial  of  impeachments.  That  will  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Jefferson's 
Works,  page  215. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  in  the  Federalist,  No.  65,  says : 

Would  it  have  been  an  improvement  of  the  plan  to  have  united  the  Sapreme  Court  with 
the  Senate  in  the  formation  of  the  court  of  impeachments  1  This  union  would  certainly  have 
been  attended  with  several  advantages ;  but  would  they  not  have  been  overbalanced  by  the 
signal  disadvantaj^e  already  stated,  arising  from  the  agency  of  the  same  judges  in  the  double 
prosecution  to  which  the  offender  would  he  liable?  To  a  certain  extent  the  benefits  of  that 
union  will  be  obtained  from  making  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  president  of 
the  court  o/  impeachments,  as  is  proposed  to  be  done  in  the  plan  of  the  convention;  while 
the  inconvaiiences  of  an  entire  incorporation  of  the  former  into  the  latter  will  be  substantially 
avoided.    This  was  perhaps  the  prudent  mean. 

Messrs.  Madison,  Mason,  Morris,  Pinckney,  Williamson,  and  Sherman  dis- 
CQssed  the  impeachment  question,  and  in  lieu  of  the  words  **  bribery  and  malad- 
ministration," Colonel  Mason  substituted  the  words  "other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  against  the  state,"  as  is  shown  in  5  Eliot's  Debates,  and  Madison 
Papers,  528,  529.  On  the  same  day  a  committee  of  style  and  arrangement  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Johnson,  Hamilton,  Morris,  and  King.     On 
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• 

Wednegday,  the  12tb  of  September,  1787,  Dr.  JobDSon  reported  a  digest  of  tbe 
plan.  On  Monday,  the  17th  of  September,  1787,  the  engrossed  Constitution  was 
read  and  signed,  as  will  be  seen  in  5  Madison  Papers,  page  553. 

So  far,  senators,  as  I  have  examined  thi&  question,  it  does  not  appear  when 
or  how  the  words  "  when  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  tried  the  Chief 
Justice  shall  preside,"  now  in  the  Constitution,  weye  inserted.  No  doubt  you 
are  much  better  informed  upon  this  subject  than  myself.  I  have,  however,  seen 
it  stated  that  they  must  have  been  introduced  upon  a  compromise  in  a  conmiit- 
tee,  and  that  this  fact  is  shown  by  Mr.  Madison's  writings ;  bat  in  the  researches 
which  I  have  been  abl^  to  make  in  the  comparatively  short  time  during  which 
this  investigation  has  been  going  on,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether 
that  reference  is  correct  or  not.  I  have  not  had  the  long  period  of  twelve 
months'  incubation  which  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  have  had,  within 
which  to  prepare  myself  upon  this  great  subject.  But  so  far  as  I  do  comprehead 
or  understand  it,  I  maintain  the  following  propositions,  to  which  I  ask  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Chief  Justice  and  of  the  Senate ;  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  them  at 
any  great  length ;  it  will  be  for  you,  senators,  and  for  him,  to  judge  and  decide 
whether  any,  and  if  any,  how  many  of  them  are  founded  in  sound  reason. 

I  say  that  the  law  of  Parliament  furnishes  no  satisfactory  exposition  as  to  the 
office  and  duty  of  the  Chief  Justice  on  an  impeachment  trial.  The  interpreta- 
tion must  have  been  found  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
provision  was  inserted.  The  anxiety  of  many  members  of  the  convention  to 
intrust  impeachment  to  a  judicial  tribunal  proves  that  they  believed  the  learn- 
ing and  intelligence  of  the  judges  were  essential  elements  to  a  fair  determination. 
I  think  that  is  one  of  the  most  important  considerations  in  the  investigation  of 
this  great  question.  You  have  seen  that  one  of  the  plans  was  to  have  impeach- 
ment tried  by  a  court  to  be  constituted  of  judges  from  each  of  the  States ; 
another  .plan  was  to  have  them  tried  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.;  and  another  plan  was  to  have  the  Supreme  Court  associated  with  the 
Senate  upon  the  trial.  Marlt'.you,  every  one  of  these  plans  of  impeachment 
looked  to  judicial  aid  and  assistance  in  the  trial  of  the  cause ;  and  when  the 
convention  finajly  determined  that  the  Chief  Justice  should  preside,  I  maintain, 
senators,  they  determined  that  he  should  come  here  as  a  judge,  that  he  should 
come  here  clothed  as  he  is  in  his  robes  of  office,  that  he  should  declare  the  law 
and  pronounce  a  judicial  opinion  upon  any  question  arising  in  the  cause.  And 
while,  sir,  I  know  it  is  for  your  honor  to  determine  what  course  you  will  pur- 
sue, while  I  do  not  presume  to  dictate  to  this  honorable  court  or  to  the  Chief 
Justice  who  j)resides  over  it — ^it  is  my  province  to  argue  ;  it  is  your  province, 
sir,  to  decide  and  to  determine — I  yet  respectfully  insist  before  the  Senate  and 
the  world,  that  I  have  the  right,  as  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  call,  as  I  do  call,  upon  the  venerable  Chief  Justice  who  pre- 
sides over  your  deliberations,  for  an  expression  of  his  judgment  and  opinion 
npon  any  question  of  law  which  may  arise  in  this  case. 

And  how,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  does  this  doctrine  of  mine  trench  in 
the  slightest  degree  upon  any  right  or  privilege  of  the  American  Senate  ?  Does 
it  conflict  with  any  duty  or  with  any  power  that  is  imposed  upon  you  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  common  country?  Senators,  learned  as  you  are,  respectable  as 
is  your  standing  at  home,  higb  as  is  the  position  which  the  States  that  have 
placed  you  here  have  conferred  upon  yon,  you  may  still  derive  instruction  firom 
the  opinions  of  a  gentleman  learned  in  the  law  and  holding  the  highest  judicial 
office  in  the  laud.  Does  it  invade  any  privilege  or  any  prerogative — though  I 
do  not  like  to  use  that  word— or  any  power  of  the  American  Senate  to  say  that 
we  ask  that  they  may  be  guided  in  their  deliberations  by  the  profound  and  dis- 
passionate judgment  of  one  who  is  presumed  to  hold  the  scales  of  justice  in  an 
unfaltering  and  un trembling  hand,  one  who  holds  his  office  independent  of 
popular  excitement  and  popular  commotion,  one  who-  has  been  elevated  to  his 
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higb  and  lofty  position  because  of  bis  learning,  bis  integrity,  bis  talents,  bis 
cbaracter.     Is  it,  I  ask,  any  disparagement  evetf  to  tbe  American  Senate,  to 
respectfully  request  of  bim  tbat  be  sball  deliver  an  opinion  to  you  upon  any  of, 
the  questions  that  may  arise  in  this  cause  1 

Then,  senators,  it  will  be  for  you  to  judge  and  determine  for  yourselves, 
under  snch  opinion,  what  may  be  tbe  duty  that  you  have  to  perform  in  this  case. 
I  insist  tbat  so  far  from  this  being  an  argument  in  disparagement  eitber  of  tbe 
power  or  of  tbe  intelligence  of  tbe  Senate,  it  is  an  argument  which  in  its  hature 
is  calculated  to  aid  tbe  Senate  as  a  court  in  arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion  ;  and 
tbat  no  man  who  regards  the  Constitution  and  tbe  laws  of  tbe  land,  no  man  who 
is  in  search  of  justice,  no  man  who  is  willing  to  see  tbe  laws  faithfully  and  hon- 
estly and  impartially  aidministered,  can  for  one  moment  deny  tbe  right  of  this 
great  civil  magistrate,  clothed  in  his  judicial  robes  and  armed  with  all  tbe  power 
and  authority  of  the  Constitution,  to  declare  what  be  believes  to  be  tbe  law  upon 
questions  arising  in  this  cause. 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  dwelling  on  this  point  for  a  few  moments,  as 
it  has  not  been  discussed,  1  believe,  by  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  counsel 
for  tbe  President.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  tbat  I  reprc-^ent  tbe  opiiiioh  of  any 
gentleman  who  is  counsel  for  the  President,  except  myself;  but  I  think  that  as 
one  of  bis  counsel  I  have  a  light  to  submit  any  views  or  opinions  that  I  enter- 
tain in  reference  to  tbe  case  to  tbe  consideration  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  tbe 
senators.  When  you  look  to  tbe  clause  of  the  Constitution  under  which  this 
power  is  conferred,  I  say  tbat  every  word  in  it  is  a  technical  word.  Tbe  Senate 
shall  try  an  impeacbment.  I  do  not  quote  tbe  words  literally,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  turn  to  them.  They  are  familiar  to  you  all.  The  Senate  is  to  try 
an  impeacbment  ;  and  upon  this  trial  tbe  senators  sball  be  upon  oath  or  affirm- 
ation ;  and  when  the  President  is  tried  tbe  Chief  Justice  sball  preside. 

What  is  tbe  meaning  of  tbe  word  "  trial  ?"  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter 
into  any  elaborate  definition  of  it.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  say  that  it  is  not  used 
in  the  Constitution  in  tbe  sense  of  suffering ;  it  is  not  used  in  tbe  Constitution 
in  many  of  tbe  senses  tbat  it  is  used  in  common  parlance ;  but  it  is  used  in  tbe 
saise  of  a  judicial  proceeding,  and  here,  as  I  have  admitted,  you  must  go  to  tbe 
fountains  of  tbe  English  law,  you  roust  go  to  the  terms  tbat  were  in  existence  at 
the  time  when  the  (jQnstitution  was  adopted,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and 
determining  what  is  tbe  meaning  of  the  word  **  trial."  It  is  a  word  dear  to 
every  Englishman;  it  is  a  word  dear  to  every  American.  The  idea  of  a  judi- 
cial trial,  a  trial  in  whicb  a  judge  is  to  preside,  a  trial  in  which  a  man  skilled  in 
tbe  law  and  supposed  to  be  a  man  of  integrity  and  independence  is  to  preside,  is 
a  proceeding  that  is  dear  to  every  Englishman  and  dear  to  every  American  ; 
bcMuiuse  for  centuries  it  has  been  regarded  in  England,  and  ever  since  the  forma- 
tion of  onr  own  government  here,  as  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  liberty 
of  a  citizen  that  a  trial  is  to  be  conducted  with  all  tbe  aid  of  judicial  interpreta- 
tion tbat  can  be  afforded. 

Mr.  Worcester  defines  **  preside"  to  be  "  set  aside  or  placed  over  others ;  to 
have  autbority  over  others ;  to  preside  over  an  assemblage."  "  Trial"  is  not 
nsed,  as  I  say,  in  the  sense  of  temptation  or  suffering,  but  to  convey  the  idea  of 
a  judicial  proceeding  similar  to  a  court  and  jury.  And  I  insist  that  when  tbe 
term  "  Chief  Justice"  is  used  as  it  is  the  term  "  Chief  Justice"  is  itself  a  tech- 
nical word.  What  does  it  mean  ]  It  means  a  judicial  officer.  Tbe  Constitu- 
tion does  not  say  in  so  many  words  tbat  there  shall  be  a  judicial  tribunal  in 
which  tbere  Bball  be  a  chief  justice.  It  authorizes  Congress  to  create  judicial 
tribunal.  It  took  it  for  granted  tbat  tbere  would  be  a  court ;  it  assumed  that  in 
tbat  conrt  tbere  would  be  a  chief  justice,  and  tbat  be  should  be  a  judge  ;  and 
when  it  assumed  that,  it  assumed  that  be  should  act  in  tbe  capacity  which  I 
have  insisted  upon. 

WiUiont  dwelling  upon  this  argument  further,  I  can  only  say  tbat  in  tbe 
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views  which  I  entertain  of  the  question  X  conceive  it  to  be- one  of  the  most 
important  questions  that  ever  were  pi-esented  for  consideration  in  this  or  any 
x)ther  country.  So  far,  we  all  know,  senators,  that  this  is  the  iirst  case  nnder 
the  American  Constitution  in  which  the  Senate  has  been  called  upon  as  a  court 
of  impeachment  to  try  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  land.  If  our  government  sur- 
vives the  throes  of  revolution,  if  our  government  continues  as  it  is,  undiminished, 
unimpaired  in  the  hands  of  posterity,  the  precedent  which  you  are  to  form  now 
will  last  for  a  thousand  years  to  come,  and  the  decision  which  is  made  now  is  a 
decision  that  will  be  quoted  in  after  ages  and  that  will  be  of.  the  very  utmost 
and  highest  importance ;  and  I  maintain  that  in  the  vie^  which  has  been  pre- 
sented  we  have  a  right  to  call  upon  the  Chief  Justice  to  act  not  merely  as  pre- 
siding officer,  but  to  act  as  a  judge  in  the  conduct  and  management  of  this  triaL 

I  have  already  referred  to  some  startling  and  extraordinary  propositions  which 
are  made  by  the  managers ;  I  must  notice  some  others.  Mr.  Manager  Bingham 
says — I  quoted  the  expression  awhile  ago — ^that  you  are  "  a  rule  and  a  law  unto 
yourselves."  Mr.  Manager  Butler  proclaims  that,  "a  constitutional  tribunal, 
you  are  bound  by  no  law,  either  statute  or  common."  He  says  further,  that 
"  common  fame  and  current  history  may  be  relied  on  to  prove  the  facts  ;*.'  that 
is,  to  prove  the  President's  course  of  administration  ;  and,  further,  that  "  the 
momentous  question  "  is  raised  **  whether  the  presidential  office  ought  in  fact  to 
exist." 

Senators,  in  the  whole  progress  of  American  history  I  have  never  read,  or 
heard,  or  seen,  three  such  startling  propositions  as  these  which  are  insisted  upon 
by  the  honorable  managers  on  the  other  side.  They  are  dangerous  to  liberty. 
They  are  dangerous  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  Constitution  and  the  American 
government.  They  would  overthrow  every  principle  of  justice  and  of  law 
which  is  known  to  the  civilized  world  if  they  were  carried  out  to  the  extent 
which  the  honorable  gentlemen  insist  upon.  In  this  land  of  liberty,  this  land 
of  law,  this  land  where  we  have  a  written  Constitution,  who  ever  heard  or 
dreamed  that  such  doctrines  would  be  asserted  here  1 

If  I  do  not  misunderstand  the  language  of  the  honorable  gentleman  who 
opeped  the  case,  he  thinks  tliat  this  Senate  has  the  power  to  set  aside,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  itself.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  and  learned 
writers  in  England  and  our  own  country,  in  treating  on  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  powers  between  the  three  departments  of  the  government,  the 
executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  judicial  tribunal,  have  sounded  a  note  of  warn- 
ing that  the  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  executive ;  it  is  not  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  judicial  department,  but  it  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  legislature,  from  the  popular  branch  of  the  government ; 
and  now  we  hear  a  learned,  able,  and  distinguished 'leader  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  chief  manager  in  this  impeachment  trial,  boldly  assuming,  as 
I  understand  his  argument  before  the  American  Senate,  that  you  have  the  right 
to  judge  and  determine  for  yourselves  whether  the  American* Constitution  shall 
last. 

Senators,  such  a  notion  is  not  in  conformity  to  the  healthful  doctrines  of  the 
American  Constitution.  The  real  true  sovereignty  in  this  land  is  not  in  you ; 
it  is  not  in  the  President ;  it  is  not  in  the  Chief  Justice ;  it  is  in  the  American 
people,  and  they,  and  they  only,  can  alter  their  Constitution.  No  Senate,  no 
House  of  Representatives,  no  judge,  no  Congress  can  alter  the  American  Con- 
stitution. I  know  that  now-a-days  it  excites  almost  ridicule  with  some  to  hear 
anything  said  in  behalf  the  American  Constitution.  On  one  occasion  since  the 
commencement  of  this  trial,  when  a  witness  spoke  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  saying  that  he  intended  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  it 
excited  a  universal  smile  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  gallery.  That  venerable 
instrument  which  was  established  by  the  wisdom  of  some  of  the  bravest  and  best 
men  that  the  world  ever  saw,  that  noble  instrument  which  was  purchased  with 
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the  blood  and  the  treasure  of  the  Revolution,  and  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  with  sacred  reverence,  seems  to  have  been  so  often  trampled 
upon  and  violated  in  this  land  that  when  one  dares  to  mention  it  with  something 
of  the  reverence  of  ancient  times,  something  of  the  respect  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  cherish  for  it,  it  excites  a  smile  of  derision  and  laughter  in  the 
land.  God  grant  that  a  more  healthful  sentiment  may  animate  and  inspire  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people,  and  that  we  shall  return,  now  that  this  war  has 
passed  away,  to  something  of  our  former  veneration  and  respect  for  the  American 
Constitution,  and  that  we  ahall  teach  our  children  who  are  to  come  after  us  to 
love  and  revere  it,  a^  was  taught  in  times  past,  as  the  political  bible  of  the 
country ;  that  it  is  not  to  be  treated  with  aught  but  respect  and  that  reverence 
and  that  high  consideration  which  we  were  formerly  accustomed  to  bestow  on  it. 

•*C"Ommon  fame"  you  are  to  resort  to  !  Is  it  possible  that  we  have  come  to 
this  ]  Is  it  possible  that  this  great  impeachment  trial  has  reached  so  '*  lame, 
and.  impotent  a  conclusion  "  as  this,  that  the  honorable  manager  is  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  insisting  before  you  that  common  fame  is  to  be  regarded  as  evidence 
by  senators  ?  I  hope  it  will  not  grate  harshly  upon  your  ears  when  I  repeat 
the  old  and  familiar  adage  that  '*  common  fame  is  a  common  liar."  Are  the 
senators  of  the  United  States  to  try  the  Chief  Executive  Magistrate  upon 
rumor,  the  most  dangerous,  the  most  uncertain,  the  most  unreliable,  the  most 
fatal  and  destructive  proof  that  ever  was  oflPered  under  the  sun  ?  Why,  the 
glory  and  boast  of  the  English  law  and  of  the  American  Constitution  are 
that  we  have  certain  fixed  principles  of  law,  fixed  principles  of  evidence  that 
are  to  guide,  to  govern*  to  control  in  the  investigation  of  causes  ;  and  one  of  the 
beauties,  one  of  the  greatest  perfections  of  the  system  of  American  jurisprudence 
is  that  when  you  go  into  a.  court  of  justice  nothing  scarcely  is  taken  by  intent. 
There  sits  the  judge;  there  are  the  jury ;  here  are  the  witnesses  who  are  called 
upon  to  testify ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  give  in  evidence  any  rumor  that  may 
have  been  afloat  in  the  country  ;  they  are  coinpelled  to  speak  of  facts  within 
their  own  knowledge.  The  case  is  investigated  slowly,  cautiously,  deliberately. 
The  truth  is  arrived  at,  not  by  any  hasty  conclusion,  but  it  is  arrived  at  upon 
solemn  trial  and  upon  patient  and  faithful  investigation ;  and  when  the  result 
is  attained  it  commands  the  confidence  of  the  country,  it  secures  the  approbation 
of  the'  world,  and  that  result  is  acquiesced  in  by  the  citizen ;  and  if  it  be  in  a 
higher  court  it  passes  into  the  history  of  law  and  goes  down  to  'posterity  as  a 
precedent  to  bt;  followed  in  all  time  to  come ;  and  herein,  senators,  is  the  great 
security  of  the  liberty  that  the  American  people  enjoy. 

1  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  giving  utterance  to  one  tnought  in  this  connec- 
tion. I  shall  not  say  that  it  is  original,  but  it  is  a  thought  which  I  have  often 
cherished  and  indulged  in.  It  is  this  :  that  the  liberty  of  the  American  people 
is  not  that  liberty  merely  which  is  defined  in  written  constitutions  ;  it  is  not  that 
liberty  which  is  enforced  by  congressional  enactment ;  but,  little  as  the  American 
people  think  of  it — and  would  to  God  that  they  would  think  of  it  a  thousand 
times  more  intensely  than  they  do — the  only  liberty  that  we  have  now  or  ever 
have  had,  so  far  as  the  American  citizen  is  concerned,  is  that  liberty  which  is 
enforced  and  secured  in  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country.  We  talk  about 
our  social  equality.  We  talk  about  all  being  free  and  equal.  It  is  an  idle  song, 
it  is  a  worthless  tole,  ^t  is  a  vain  and  empty  expression  unless  that  liberty  and 
that  equality  are  enforced  in  a  court  of  justice.  There  it  is;  I  have  seen  it 
there,  and  so  have  you.  It  is  the  only  place  that  I  ever  did  see  it.  The  poor 
man,  the  humblest  man  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  I  have  seen  come  there  as  a 
plaintiff  or  a  defendant;  1  have  seen  a  thousand  times  the  impartial  judge,  sit- 
ting blind  to  all  external  emotions  and  impressions,  declare  the  law  and  try  the 
cause  and  administer  justice  to  this  poor,  ignorant,  unfortunate  man  against  the 
richest  and  the  most  powerful  of  the  land.  There  is  your  law,  there  is  your 
justice,  there  is  the  only  liberty  that  is  worthy  of  enjoyment ;  and  to  talk  about 
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common  fame  and  common  rumor  being  admitted  before  the  highest  tribunal 
known  to  the  Constitution  as  a  criterion  of  judgment,  would  be,  if  admitted,  to 
overthrow  the  Constitution  itself,  and  to  debtroy  the  liberty  which  has  thus  far 
been  enjoyed  in  the  land. 

"  A  law  unto  yourselves  ! "  Senators,  if  this  be  90,  our  Constitution  has  been 
written  in  vain.  If  this  be  so,  all  the  volumes  that  swell  the  public  libraries  of 
the  country  and  the  private  libraries  of  lawyers  and  statesmen  have  been  writ- 
ten and  published  in  vain.  "  A  law  unto  yourselves ! "  That  carries  us  back 
almost  in  imagination  to  the  days  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  to  some  of  those 
dark,  secret,  unknown  tribunals  in  England,  in  Venice,  in  the  Old  World,  whose 
proceedings  were  hidden  from  mankind  and  whose  judgments  were  most  awful 
and  ten-ible  and  fearful  in  their  results.  No;  sirs ;  no.  I  deny  that  you  are  a 
law  unto  yourselves.  I  maintain  that  you  have  a  Constitution.  I  insist  that 
you  must  look  not  to  parHamentary  history  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  already 
stated,  but  look  to  the  common  law,  not  as  an  authoritative  exposition  of  all  the 
duties  which  are  incumbent  on  you,  but  as  a  guide  to  enlighten  your  judgments 
,  and  your  understandings,  and  that  you  must  be  governed  by  those  great  eternal 
principles  of  justice  and  of  reason  which  have  grown  up  with  the  growth  of 
centuries  and  which  lie  at  the  very  foundation  oK  all  the  liberty  we  enjoy.  This, 
senators,  is  what  I  insist  is  the  true  doctrine  of  the  American  Constitution ;  and 
that  this  wild,  latitudinarian,  unauthorized  interpretation  of  the  honorable  man- 
ager can  find  no  lodgment  anywhere  in  view  of  the  correct  and  eternal  princi- 
ples of  justice  that  are  incorporated  into  the  American  Constitution  and  form 
part  of  the  law  in  every  State. 

If  that  be  so,  if  you  are  governed  by  no  law,  if  you  are  "  a  law  unto  your- 
selves," if  the  Constitution  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  if  "  common  fame  *'  and 
•*  common  rumor "  are  to  govei'u  and  control  here,  then  the  very  oath  that  you 
have  solemnly  taken  is  an  extra-judicial  oath,  not  binding  upon  the  conscience, 
not  binding  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  it  would  invest  the  most 
dangerous  power  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  that  ever  was  invested  in 
any  tribunal  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  would  enable  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  pretext  of  being  "a  law  unto  yourselves,"  to  defeat 
the  will  of  the  Ameriqan  people,  and  remove  from  office  any  man  who  might  be- 
displeasing  to  you>  to  set  at  naught  their  election,  and  to  engross  into  your  own 
hands  all  th^  power  of  the  Constitution.  Senators,  I  can  conceive  of  no  des- 
potism worse  than  this..  I  can  conceive  of  no  danger  menacing  the  liberties  of 
the  American  people  more  awful  and  fearful  than  the  danger  that  menaces  them 
now,  if  this  doctrine  finds  any  sort  of  favor  in  the  mind  or  the  heart  of  any  senator 
to  whom  it  is  addressed.  1  repeat,  in  regard  to  this,  as  1  did  in  regard  to  some 
other  matters  awhile  ago,  that  I  do  not  believe  the  American  Senate  will,  for 
one  moment,  cherish  any  such  doctrine  or  act  upon  it  in  the  slightest  degree. 
The  doctrine  would  prostrate  all  the  ramparts  of  the  Constitution,  destroy  the 
will  of  the  American  people,  and  it  would  engross  into  the  hands  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  all  those  powers  which  were  intended  to  be  con- 
fided to  the  other  departments  and  distributed  among  them. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice,  in  considering  the  case  now  before  us,  there  is  a  prelimi- 
nary question  underlying  it  which  is  of  very  considerable  interest ;  and  it  is, 
what  are  crimes  and  misdemeanors  under  the  Constitution*?  But  before  I  pass 
to  that  I  desire,  while  considering  some  of  the  extraordinary  arguments  that 
have  been  presented  by  the  honorable  managers  on  the  other  side,  to  remind 
the  Senate  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  one  proposition  which  was  paraded  at  an 
early  day  of  this  trial.  I  regretted  almost  the  moment  I  took  my  seat,  after  it 
was  announced,  that  I  had  not  answered  it  then ;  but  it  is  in  your  record,  and 
it  is  tiot  too  late  to  give  a  passing  remark  to  it  now. 

The  honorable  manager  [Mr.  Butler]  made  use  of  the  expression  that  **  the 
great  pulse  of  the  nation  beats  perturbedly,  pauses  fitfully  when  we  pause,  and 
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goea  forward  when  we  go  forward."  And  you  have  been  told  time  and  again 
that  the  honorable  managers  ai*e  acting  for ^' all  the  people  of  the  United 
States."  I  may  have  something  to  say  about  that,  senators,  before  I  close  the 
remarks  I  have  to  make  to  you ;  but  I  shall  postpone  the  consideration  of  that 
for  the  present. 

Yes,  the  public  pulse  beats  perturbedly ;  it  pauses  when  you  pause ;  it  goes 
forward  when  you  go  forward ;  and  you  have  been  told  time  and  again  that  the 
people  out  of  doors  are  anxious  for  the  conviction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Will  you  permit  me,  senators,  to  be  guilty  of  the  indecorum  almost  of 
saying  one  word  about  myself,  and  I  only  say  it  by  way  of  stating  an  argu- 
ment. In  the  whole  course  of  my  professional  career,  from  tlie  time  I 
first  obtained,  as  a  young  man,  a  license  to  practice  law,  down  to  the  present 
moment,  I  never  had  the  impudence  or  the  presumption  to  talk  to  a  judge  out 
of  court  about  any  case  in  which  I  was  concerned.  My  arguments  before  him 
have  always  been  made  in  court,  always  made  in  public.  I  have  had  sufficient 
respect  for  the  independence  of  the  judges  before  whom  I  have  had  the  honor 
to  practice  my  profession  to  take  it  for  granted  that  they  were  men  of  honor, 
men  of  intelligence,  and  that  they  would  not  hear  any  remarks  that  I  would 
attempt  to  infuse  int6  their  understandings  out  of  doors  and  not  in  the  presence 
of  my  adversary. 

But  the  doctrine  here  is  that  the  public  pulse  beats  in  a  particular  direction. 
Have  we  come  to  this  1  Is  this  case  to  be  tried  by  the  greatest  court  in  Chris- 
tendom, not  upon  law,  not  upon  evidence,  not  under  the  instructions  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  but  tried  upon  common  rumor ;  and  is  it  to  become 
interesting  or  cease  to  be  interesting  just  according  to  the  beating  of  the  public 
pulse  ?  Why,  senators,  if  it  were  not  that  I  do  not  intend  to  say  one  word  that 
is  designed  to  be  oflPensive  to  any  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  or  to  any 
senator,  I  would  say  that  I  would  almost  regard  tbis  as  an  insulting  argument 
to  them ;  but  I  shall  not  make  use  of  that  expression.  It  is  not  my  intention, 
in  anything  I  have  said  or  may  say,  to  wound  the  sensibilities  of  any  one,  or 
to  give  any  just  cause  of  offence  to  anybody  who  is  in  any  way  connected  with 
this  case.  But  you  are  to  try  it  according  to  the  public  pulse  I.  What  an  argu- 
ment to  advance  to  the  American  Senate  !  What  an  argument  to  put  forth  to 
the  American  nation !  All  history  teems  with  examples  of  the  gross,  outrageous 
injustice  that  has  been  done  in  criminal  trials,  high  and  low,  in  parliamentary 
tribunals,  and  in  the  courts  of  justice ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  our  own  country  is 
not  entirely  exempt  from  some  notable  instances  of  it,  where  popular  clamor 
was  allowed  to  influence  the  judgment  of  judges ;  and  tliose  instances  which 
are  recorded  in  history,  those  instances  of  blood  and  of  murder  and  of  outrage 
and  of  wrong  that  have  been  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  justice,  are  an  admoni- 
tion to  us  that  the  public  pulse  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  judgment. 

Senators,  regarding  every  man  whom  I  address  as  a  judge,  as  a  sworn  judge, 
allow  me  for  one  moment  to  call  your  attention  to  one  great  trial  in  this  country 
which  I  hope  in  some  of  its  principles  will  be  a  guide  to  you ;  and  I  do  not 
think  it  will  be  an  unworthy  guide  in  the  investigation  which  you  have  to  make 
here.  There  was  a  case  which  occurred  in  the  early  history  of  the  American 
nation  where  there  was  a  great  political  trial.  The  waves  of  popular  excitement 
ran  high.  It  was  understood  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  himself 
desired  the  conviction  of  the  offender.  The  public  pulse  beat  fitfully  then.  Jt 
went  forward  as  the  judge  went  forward,  and  it  went  oackward  as  the  judge  went 
backward.  It  was  a  great  occasion.  It  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  trials 
that  ever  occurred  in  English  or  American  jurisprudence. 

There  was  the  great  criminal,  morally  guilty  no  doubt,  for  so  he  has  been  held 
in  the  judgment  of  posterity.  There  sat  the  judge,  one  of  the  illustrious  prede- 
cessors of  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  presides  over  your  deliberations  now. 
There  he  &at#calm,  unmoved,  unawed,  unmindful  of  the  beating  of  the  public 
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pulse,  the  very  impersonation  of  Justice,  having  no  motive  under  heaven  except 
to  administer  the  law  and  to  administer  it  faithfully ;  and  he  had  the  nerve  and 
the  firmness  to  declare  the  law  in  the  fear  of  God  rather  than  in  the  fear  of  man ; 
and  although  the  criminal  was  acquitted,  and  although  there  was  some  popular 
clamor  in  regard  to  the  acquittal,  the  judgment  of  posterity  has  sanctioned  the 
course  of  judicial  determination,  and  every  American  citizen  who  has  any 
regard  for  his  country,  every  judge  and  every  lawyer  who  has  any  respect  for 
judicial  independence  and  integrity,  looks  back  with  veneration  and  respect  to 
the  name  and  to  the  conduct  of  John  Marshall. 

So  long  as  judicial  independence  shall  be  admired,  so  long  as  judicial  integrity 
shall  be  respected,  the  name  of  John  Marshall  will  be  esteemed  in  our  own 
country  and  throughout  the  civilized  world  as  one  of  the  brightest  luminaries 
of  the  law,  as  one  of  the  most  faithful  judges  that  ever  presided  in  a  court.  It 
is  true  that  clouds  and  darkness  gathered  around  him  for  the  moment,  but  they 
soon  passed  away  and  were  forgotten — 

**  As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale  and  midway  leaves  the  storm, 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head." 

Such  was  the  name  and  such  the  fame  of  John  Marshall,  and  God  grant  that 
his  spirit  may  fall,  like  the  mantle  of  Elijah,  upou  the  illustrious  magistrate  ^ho 
presides  and  every  judge  who  sits  here,  that  you  may  catch  its  inspiration,  sena- 
tors, and  that  you  may  throw  to  the  moles  and  bats  all  appeals  to  your  prejudices, 
all  appeals  from  without,  and  that  you  may  discharge  your  whole  duty  in  the 
fear  of  that  God  to  whom  you  appealed.  If  I  might  propose  such  a  low,  grovel- 
ling, contemptible  consideration  on  the  minds  of  senators  here,  if  I  might  be 
pardoned  for  alluding  to  it,  (for  the  very  thought  almost  makes  me  shrink  back 
with  horror  from  myself,)  I  would  say  to  you  that  if  you  were  to  ritse  above 
these  prejudices,  cast  these  clamors  away  from  your  thoughts,  do  your  duty  like 
Marshall  did,  in  the  fear  of  God,  even  in  a  low,  pitiful,  contemptible  party  point 
of  view,  it  would  make  you  stand  higher  with  your  own  party  and  with  the 
world  than  you  would  stand  doing  an  act  of  gross  injustice.  Forgive  me,  though , 
for  mentioning  such  a  consideration,  for  I  really  think  it  is  beneath  the  dignity 
of  the  Senate  to  entertain  it  for  a  moment.  No,  sirs ;  I  treat  you  as  judges ;  I 
treat  you  as  honorable  men ;  I  treat  you  as  sworn  officers  of  the  law ;  and  thus 
treating  you,  I  say  that  I  banish  all  such  thoughts  from  my  mind,  and  I  come 
before  you  as  an  impartial  tribunal,  believing  before  God  arid  my  country  that 
you  will  try  to  do  your  duty  in  this  case  irrespective  of  popular  clamors  and 
regardless  of  opinions  from  without. 

Such,  I  trust,  will  be  the  judgment  of  the  whole  land ;  and  when  you  and  I 
and  all  of  us  shall  pass  away  from  the  scene  of  human  action,  when  the  memory 
of  the  stirring  events  which  now  agitate  the  public  mind  shall  almost  be  forgot- 
ten, I  trust  that  the  after  ages  will  look  back  with  wonder  and  admiration  and 
love  and  respect  and  honor  to  the  American  Senate  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  shall  have  dischai'ged  their  duty  in  this  case.  I  trust,  senators,  that  the 
result  will  be  such  as  will  command  the  approbation  not  only  of  your  own  con- 
sciences, not  only  of  the  States  that  you  have  the  honor  to  represent,  but  the 
approbation  of  Him  who  is  a  greater  judge  than  you  are,  and  the  approbation  of 
posterity  who  are  to  come  after  you. 

Now,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  desire  briefly  to  present  to  your  consideration  and 
that  of  the  Senate  this  proposition ;  while  we  cannot  go  to  the  British  constitu- 
tion or  the  British  Parliament  or  British  law  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  a  coort 
such  as  they  never  had,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  Chief  Justice,  yet  "  treason, 
bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  "  were  words  well  known  and 
defined  at  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  in  order  to  asoer^ 
tain  their  meaning  a  most  excellent  rule  of  interpretation  was  ^verted  to  by 
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Chief  Jastice  Marshall  in  the  trial  to  which  I  have  referred.  In  Burr's  trial, 
speaking  of  the  term  •*  levying  war,"  used  bj  the  Constitution  in  the  definition 
of  treason,  he  says  : 

Bat  the  term  is  not  for  the  first  time  applied  to  treason  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  technical  term.  It  is  used  in  a  very  old  statute  of  that  country 
whose  language  is  our  language,  and  whose  laws  form  the  substratum  of  our  law.  It  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  the  term  was  not  employed  by  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  in 
the  sense  which  had  been  affixed  to  it  by  those  from  whom  we  borrowed  it.  So  far  as  the 
meaning  of  any  terms,  particularly  terms  of  art,  is  completely  ascertained,  those  by  whom 
they  are  employed  must  be  considered  as  employing  tnem  in  that  ascertained  meaning, 
unless  the  contrary  be  proved  by  the  context.  It  is»  therefore,  reasonable  to  suppose,  unless 
it  be  incompatible  with  other  expressions  of  the  Constitution,  that  the  term  "  levying  war"  is 
naed  in  that  instrument  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  was  understood,  in  England  and  in 
this  country,  to  have  been  used  in  the  statute  of  the  25lh  of  Edward  III,  from  which  it  was 
borrowed. — Burr's  Irial^  p.  308. 

The  words  "  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,"  were 
'words  ji^st  as  familiar  to  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  as  they  are  to  us. 
One  ot  tlie  honorable  managers  made  an  argument  here,  if  I  understood  it,  to 
show  that  because  Dr.  Franklin  was  in  London  about  the  time  of  Warren 
Hastiug's  trial,  that  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  proper  mode  of  construing 
the  American  Constitution  on  the  subject  of  the  powers  of  the  Chief  Justice. 
But  Blackstoue's  Commentaries  no  doubt  were  as  familiar  to  the  lawyer  at  the 
date  of  the  foimation  of  the  American  Constitution  as  that  venerable  work  is 
to  the  lawyers  and  judges  of  the  present  day.  "  Crimes  and  misdemeanors" 
are  the  offences  for  which  impeachment  may  be  resorted  to.  You  all  know  that 
in  one  passage  of  his  work  he  says  that  crimes  and  misdemeanors  are  almost 
synonymous  words ;  but  in  another  and  further  exposition  of  it  he  undertakes 
to  show,  and  does  show,  that  the  word  "  crime"  is  used  in  the  sense  of  charging 
higbei  iiflcnces,  such  as  usually  fall  within  the  denomination  of  felonies,  and 
the  wuid  *  misdemeanors,"  and  those  trivial  and  lighter  offences  which  are  not 
pani.-«h:ibl<)  with  death,  but  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  either,  or  both. 

Wlial  Ih  the  rule  of  interpretation  ?  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  turn  to 
autlioiitieM  oil  this  question.  You  are  to  construe  words  in  the  connection  in 
which  tht:y  are  used ;  you  are  to  construe  them  in  the  sense  of  their  being  of 
the  sanie  kin^  or  nature  of  other  words.  Now,  if  I  correctly  apprehend  the  law 
at  the  (late  of  the  American  Constitution,  treason  by  the  law  of  England  was  a 
felony  iniiiishable  with  death ;  bribery  was  a  misdemeanor  not  punishable  with 
death,  but  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  When  the  word  "  crimes," 
therefore,  is  utfed  in  the  Constitution,  the  argument  that  I  make  is — and  it  has 
been  made  by  one  of  the  learned  managers,  I  think,  in  a  much  more  able  man- 
ner than  I  can  present  it — I  am  willing  to  say  I  borrow  it  from  the  gentleman — 
that  the  word  "crimes"  is  to  be  construed  in  the  same  sense  as  the  word  "trea- 
son;" it  is  to  be  understood  as  embracing  felonious  offences,  offences  punishable 
with  death  or  with  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  where  they  have  peniten- 
tiaries in  the  different  States.  The  word  "misdemeanors"  has  reference  to 
otljei  and  different  offencrs  altogether.  It  does  not  mean  a  simple  assault,  for 
the  expression  of  the  Constitution  is  "  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors" — "high 
crimes"  referring,  of  course,  to  such  crimes  as  are  punishable  with  death  ;  high 
miedemcanors  referring  to  such  misdemeanors  as  were  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonrnent,  and  not  to  such  simple  misdemeanors  as  an  assault. 

What,  then,  is  the  argument  from  that  1  I  know  there  is  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  on  this  question,  and  if  I  correctly  apprehend  Mr.  Story's  treatise 
oil  it  in  his  admirable  work  upon  the  Constitution,  he  regards  it  as  an  open 
question  to  this  day,  or  at  least  to  the  day  at  which  he  wrote,  what  is  the  true 
meaning  of  the  term  "  crimes  and  misdemeanors  "  as  employed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion <it  ihe  United  States.  One  party  of  constructionists,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  hold  that  you  are  not  co  look  to  the  common  law  to  ascertain  the  mean- 
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ing  of  the  words  "  crimes  and  misdemeanors,"  btit  you  are  to  look  to  the  par- 
liamentary law  in  order  to  ascertain  it.  So  far  as  1  have  any  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  the  parliamentary  law  does  not  define  and  never  did  undertake  to  define 
what  is  the  meaning  of  "  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  What  did  the  parlia- 
mentary law  undertake  to  do  ?  It  undertook  to  punish  not  only  office-holders 
but  citizens  for  offences  which  were  regarded  as  offences  against  the  govern- 
ment. Often,  without  turning  the  offender  over  to  the  courts,  the  party  was 
impeached  or  attainted  by  a  proceeding  in  Parliament ;  but  there  is  no  deBuition 
there,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  •*  crimes  and  misdemeanors  ;"  they  were,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  gentlemen,  in  great  part  "  a  law  unto  themselves." 

But  when  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  incorporated  these  words  into  our 
charter,  did  they  borrow  them  from  the  parliamentary  law,  or  did  they  get 
them  from  Blackstone  and  from  Hale,  and  from  other  writers  upon  crimiaal  law 
in  England  ?  Where  did  they  obtain  these  words,  "  crimes  and  misdemeanors  V* 
They  got  them  from  the  common  law  of  England,  and  not  from  the  law  of  Par- 
liament, as  I  insist ;  and  then  the  proposition  follows  as  a  corollary  from  the 
premises  I  have  laid  down,  if  the  premises  be  correct — ^it  follows  inevitably,  if 
the  proposition  which  I  have  assumed  be  a  correct  one,  that  the  words  "  crimes 
and  misdemeanors"  are  used  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  employed  by 
writers  upon  criminal  law  in  England*  at  the  date  of  the  Constitution,  that 
nothing  is  an  impeachable  offence  under  the  American  Constitution  except  that 
which  was  known  as  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  within  the  definition  of  those 
words  under  the  British  law  and  that  which  may  be  created  as  such  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  doubt  even — and  I  submit  that  to  the 
consideration  of  senators,  I  respectfully  submit  it  as  a  doubt,  and  one  well 
worthy  of  your  consideration — whether  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stated, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  American  Constitution,  has  a  right  to  create  a  new- 
crime,  a  new  misdemeanor,  something  that  was  not  known  as  a  crime  or  as  a 
misdemeanor  at  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt,  to  say  the  least  of  it ;  and  in  entertaining 
this  opinion  I  at  least  am  warranted  by  the  doubts  which  have  been  thrown  on 
the  subject  by  some  of  the  ablest  text-writers  upon  the  American  Constitution. 
It  is,  Mr.  Chief  Justice^  upon  this,  and  upon  kindred  questions — no  matter 
whether  the  views  I  have  presented  are  right  or  wrong — that  I  submit  that  we 
have  the  right  respectfully  to  demand  at  the  hands  of  your  honor  a  judicial 
eifposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  It  will,  as  I  said  before,  be  for 
you,  sir,  under  your  sense  of  duty,  under  your  own  construction  of  the  powers 
that  are  conferred  fipon  you  by  the  Constitution  of  our  common  country — ^it 
will  be  for  you,  in  the  discharge  of  your  duty,  to  decide  for  yourself  whether 
this  respectful  request  will  be  answered  or  not. 

Mr.  Yates.  If  the  gentleman  does  not  desire  to-  finish  his  speech  to-night,  I 
will  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  for  this  trial,  adjourn. 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  is  my  business  and  duty,  of  course,  lo  be  governed  and  con- 
trolled altogether  by  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate.  I  am  free  to  say  that  1  feel 
somewhat  fatigued,  and  I  would  be  much  obliged  to  the  Senate,  if  it  would  not 
interfere  with  their  duties,  for  an  adjournment  at  this  time;  but  if  they  do  not 
choose  to  do  so  I  will  go  on.  It  is  my  wish  to  conform  exactly  to  the  will  of 
the  Senate,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  submit  the  motion. 

The  Chief  Justice,  The  senator  from  Ulinc^  moves  that  the  Senate,  sit- 
ting as  a  court  of  impeachment,  adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  tbe 
impeachment,  adjourned. 
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Friday,  April  24,  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of <  the  United  States  took  the  chair. 

The  nsual  proclamation  having  been  made  bj  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  except  Mr.  Stanbery,  appeared  and  took 
the  seats  assigned  to  them  respectivelj. 

T?he  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives/ as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Waahburne,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accompa- 
nied bj  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats  pro- 
vided for  them. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  journal  of  yesterday's 
proceedings. 

The  journal  of  yesterday's  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of 
the  im[)eachment,  was  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  first  business  this  morning  is  the  order  proposed  by 
the  senator  from  Iowa,  [Mr.  Grimes,]  changing  the  hour  of  meeting.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  order. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  hereafter  the  hour  for  the  meeting  of  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the 
impeachment  of  Andrew  Johuson,  President  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  12  o'clock  meridian 
of  each  day  except  Sunday. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  that. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas,  21 ;  nays, 
13 ;  as  follows  : 

Teas — Mf^srs.  Anthony,  Davis,  Doolittle,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Hendricks, 
Johnson.  McCreery,  Morgan.  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ramsey, 
8anlsbary,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  and  Yates — 21. 

Nays — Messrs.  Conkling,  Conness,  Cra^i^,  Edmunds,  Harlan,  Howe,  Pomeroy,  Spragtie, 
Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  and  Wilson — 13. 

Not  voting— Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Corbett, 
Dixon,  Drake,  Frelinghuysen,  Henderson,  Howard,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morton,  Nye,  Patter- 
son of  New  Hampshire,  Ross,  Sherman,  Wade,  and  Wihiams — 20. 

•  So  the  order  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  following  order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  order  proposed  by  the  senator  from  Vermont  will 
be  read. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Ordered,  That  after  the  arguments  shall  be  concladed,  and  when  the  doors  shall  be  closed 
for  deliberation  upon  the  final  question,  the  official  reporters  of  the  Senate  shall  talce  down 
the  debates  upon  the  final  qnestiou,  to  be  reported  iu  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  SuMNBR.  I  object. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  order  will  lie  over  if  objected  to. 

Mr.  Nelson,  of  counsel  for  the  respondent,  will  please  proceed. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  in  the  progress  of  my  remarks 
yesterday  I  alluded  to  certain  opinions  expressed  by  one  of  the  honorable  man- 
agers, [Mr.  Wilson,]  in  a  report  to  which  his  name  is  affixed,  made  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Lest  any  misunderstanding  should  arise  from  that 
reference,  I  desire  to  state  that  while  I  shall  read  a  part  of  the  report — that 
portion  of  it  which  I  adopt  as  my  argument — I  do  not  consider  that  there  is  any 
inconsistency  in  the  position  which  the  honorable  manager  assumed  in  his 
report  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  position  which  he  has  assumed 
here  in  argument.  If  I  correctly  understand  the  honorable  manager's  position, 
while  he  insists,  as  I  insist  in  this  case,  that  you  are  to  look  to  the  common 
law,  and  not  merely  to  the  law  of  Parliament,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  **  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  iu  the  Constitution,  yet  he  insists 
that  it  is  competent  for  Congress  to  create  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  under  the 
Constitution  by  legislation,  and  that  such  crime  or  misdemeanor  is  an  impeach- 
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able  offence.  I  hope  neither  tbat  honorable  gentleman  nor  the  Senate  will 
misunderstand  me  with  this  explanation  when  I  call  attention  only  to  those 
parts  of  the  argument  contained  in  his  report  which  I  rely  upon,  and  because  the 
definitions  which  he  gives  are  in  more  appropriate  language  than  any  which 
I  can  furnish.     In  his  report,  at  page  60,  he  says  : 

As  was  very  pertinently  remarked  by  Hopkinson  on  tbe  trial  of  Chase,  **The  power  of 
impeachment  is  with  the  House  of  Representatives,  bat  only  for  impeachable  offences.  Thej 
are  to  proceed  against  the  offence,  but  not  to  ertaU  tbe  offence,  and  make  any  act  criminal  and 
impeachable  at  their  will  and  pleasure.  What  is  an  offence  is  a  question  to  bo  decided  by 
the  Constitution  and  the  law,  not  by  the  opinion  of  a  single  branch  of  the  legislature,  and 
when  the  offence  thus  described  by  the  Constitution  or  the  law  has  been  committed,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  has  the  House  of  Representatives  power  to  impeach  the  offender." 

The  honorable  manager  proceeds : 

A  civil  officer  may  be  impeached  far  a  high  crime.  What  is  a  crime?  It  is  such  a 
violation  of  some  known  law  as  will  render  the  offender  liable  to  be  prosecuted  and  punished. 
*'  Though  all  wilful  violations  of  rights  come  under  the  generic  name  of  wrongs,  onJy  certain 
of  those  made  penal  are  called  crimes.*' 

In  another  passage  he  says  : 

All  that  has  been  said  herein  concerning  the  term  "crimes'*  may  be  applied  with  equal 
force  to  the  term  *'  misdemeanors/'  as  used  in  the  Constitution.  The  latter  term  in  nowise 
extends  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Representatives  beyond  the  range  of  indictable 
offences.  Indeed,  the  terms  '*crime"  and  "misdemeanor"  are,  in  their  general  sense,  synony- 
mous, both  being  such  violations  of  law  as  expose  the  persons  committmg  them  to  some  pre- 
scribed punishment ;  and  although  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  all  crimes  are  misdjameanors,  it 
may  be  properly  said  that  all  misdemeanors  are  crimes. 

Adopting  that  definition  of  the  honorable  manager,  [Mr.  Wilson,]  the  point 
which  I  endeavor  to  make  in  argument  is,  that  the  definition  given  by  the  hon- 
orable manager  who  opened  the  argument  [Mr.  Butler]  is  not  a  correct  definition. 
That  opening,  as  the  Senate  will  remember,  is  accompanied  by  a  very  carefully 
prepared  and  elaborate  argument  on  the*part  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  agrees  in 
the  following  definition  given  by  the  honorable  manager  : 

We  dc6ne,  therefore,  an  impeachable  high  crime  or  misdemeanor  to  be  one  in  its  nature  or 
consequences  subversive  of  some  fundamental  or  essential  principle  of  government,  or  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  public  interest,  and  this  may  consist  of  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  of 
law,  of  an  official  oath,  or  of  duty,  by  an  act  committed  or  omitted,  or,  without  violating  a 
positive  law,  by  the  abuse  of  discretionary  powers  from  improper  motives  or  for  any  improper 
purpose. 

If  you  go  to  the  law  of  Parliament  for  a  definition  of  "  treason,  bribery,  or 
other  crimes  and  misdemeanors,"  as  1  have  already  said,  you  will  not  find  it. 
If  you  go  to  the  law  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  is  an 
impeachable  offence,  then  you  go  to  a  law  which  is  not  in  force  in  our  country 
at  all.  Every  species  of  offence  which  the  Parliament  chose  to  treat  as  such, 
whether  it  was  declared  by  statute  or  not,  was  the  subject-matter  of  impeach- 
ment by  the  Commons  before  the  House  of  Lords.  Their  frame  of  government 
is  different  from  ours.  Persons  were  tried  in  England  for  very  slight  and  very 
trivial  offences,  and  very  severe  punishments  were  inflicted  ir»  various  instances 
in  the  progress  of  English  history  upon  the  persons  who  were  supposed  to  have 
been  guilty  of  offences.  This  process  of  impeachment  is  such  that  we  have  no 
very  accurate  account  of  it  in  history,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  examine  the 
authorities  upon  the  subject.  It  is  true,  as  the  gentleman  said,  that  nearly  five 
hundred  years  ago  the  subject  was  introduced  in  the  English  Parliament,  and 
that  they  considered  it  there  and  claimed  that  the  House  of  Lords  had  jurisdic- 
tion over  it  in  consequence  of  the  law  of  Parliament;  but  how  that  law  of 
Parliament  arose,  whence  it  originated,  neither  the  House  of  Lords  nor  Mr. 
Burke  in  his  elaborate  report  and  argument  in  the  House  of  Commons  un'der- 
took  to  state.  It  arose  from  what  they  assumed  to  be  usage ;  and  if  you  go  to 
the  parliamentary  law  in  order  to  determine  that  usage  in  this  country,  then  you 
will  be  obliged  to  punish  anything  as  an  offence  that  might  be  said  of  any 
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peraon  or  of  any  authority  whatever.    In  Stephen's  History  of  the  English 
Constitution,  page  347,  he  says  that — 

The  revival  of  impeachment  is  a  remarkable  event  in  cor  constitutional  annals.  The 
earliest  instance  of  parliamentary  impeachment  or  of  a  solemn  accusation  of  any  individual 
by  the  commons  at  the  bar  of  the  lords,  was  that  of  Lord  Latimer,  in  the  year  1376. 

Which,  as  I  understood  the  honorable  manager's  argument,  is  the  period  to 

which  he  refers. 

The  latest  hitherto  was  that  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  in  1449. 

And,  as  the  honorable  manager  told  the  Senate,  he  states  that  this  practice  of 
impeachment  had  for  a  long  time  given  way  to  attainder.  In  the  same  W(»rk 
Mr.  Stephen  comments  on  Floyd's  case  as  a  proof  of  **  the  disregard  which 
popular  assemblies  entertain  for  principles  of  justice  when  satiating  their  reck- 
less appetites  for  revenge."  He  says,  in  describing  Floyd's  case,  "  that  a  few 
words  spoken  as  to  being  pleased  with  the  misfortunes  of  the  Elector  Palatine 
and  his  wifs"  were  the  offence  which  he  had  committed  ;  and  the  punishment 
that  was  inflicted  upon  him  was  to  ride  from  the  Fleet  to  Cheapside  without  a 
saddle  and  holding  by  the  horse's  tail,  two  hours  in  the  pillonr,  to  be  branded 
with  the  letter  K  in  the  forehead,  another  ride  and  pillory  to  be  taken  in  four 
days,  with  the  words  on  a  paper  in  his  hat  showing  his  offence ;  that  he  was  to 
be  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail  from  the  Fleet  to  Westminster  Hall ;  that  a  fine  of 
<£5,000  and  imprisonment  for  life  at  Newgate  were  imposed  upon  him. 

If  there  be  anything  in  the  argument  that  you  are  to  look  to  the  parliamen- 
tary law  for  the  definition  of  the  phrase  '*  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,"  and 
for  the  definition  of  impeachable  offences,  then  an  offence  such  as  was  attributed 
to  him,  or  an  offence  such  as  was  attributed  to  other  parties  afterwards  who  were 
tried  for  making  speculations  in  the  public  revenue,  would  be  the  subject-matter 
of  impeachment  in  this  country ;  but,  as  I  maintain,  this  is  limited  by  the  Con* 
stitution,  and  you  can  only  look  to  the  common  law  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  definition  of  crimes  and  misd^ineanors.  Mr.  Story,  I  know,  says  in 
his  work  upon  the  Constitution  that  in  one  case  it  was  settled  in  this  country 
that  the  term  '*  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  did  not  have  the  signification  which 
I  insist  upon  ;  but  at  the  same  time  in  his  treatise  he  asserts  that  there  is  a  con- 
trariety of  opinion  on  the  subject,  one  set  of  interpreters  of  the  Constitution 
holding  the  doctrine  to  be  one  way,  and  another  and  a  different  set  holding  it  to 
be  a  different  way  ;  and,  as  I  understand  him,  he  does  not  regard  the  question 
as  being  by  any  means  finally  and  authoritatively  settled.  So  then  I  recur  to 
the  proposition  with  which  I  set  out,  that  in  order  to  ascertain  what  are 
impeachable  crimes  and  misdemeanors  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  common 
law  for  the  definition,  and  when  you  go  to  the  common  law  for  the  definition 
nothing  is  impeachable  in  this  country  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution 
except  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  known  as  such  at  the  time  when  the  Constitution 
was  adopted.  In  other  words,  I  respectfully  maintain  that  Congress  has  no 
power  to  create  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  in  its  nature  different  from  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  as  known  and  understood  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Feebly  and  imperfectly  as  this  argument  has  been  presented,  I  will  not  under- 
take to  dwell  upon  it  ^ther. 

I  desire,  although  it  is  not  exactly  in  the  order  which  I  had  prescribed  for  my 
remarks,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  now  to  some  observations  made  by 
the  honorable  gentleman  who  addressed  the  Senate  yesterday,  [Air.  Manager 
Boutwell,J  and  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  obser- 
vations to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  I  will  read  a  paragraph  from  the 
gentleman's  speech  of  the  day  before  yesterday : 

The  President  is  a  man  of  stronfif  will,  of  violent  passions,  of  unlimited  ambition,  with 
capacity  to  employ  and  use  timid  men,  adhesive  men,  subservient  men,  and  corrupt  men,  as 
the  instruments  of  his  designs.    It  is  the  truth  of  history  that  he  has  injured  every  person 
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with  whom  he  has  had  confidential  relations,  and  many  have  escaped  ruin  only  hy  with- 
drawing from  his  society  altop^ether.  He  has  one  rule  of  life :  he  attempts  to  use  every 
man  of  power,  capacity,  or  influence  within  his  reach.  Succeeding  in  his  attempts,  they  are 
in  time,  and  usually  in  a  short  time,  utterly  ruined.  If  the  considerate  flee  from  him,  if  the 
hrave  and  patriotic  resist  his  schemes  or  expose  his  plans,  he  attacks  them  with  all  th^ 
enginery  and  patronage  of  his  oflice,  and  pursues  them  with  all  the  violence  of  his  personal 
hatred.  He  attacks  to  destroy  all  who  will  not  become  his  instruments,  and  all  who  become 
his  instruments  are  destroyed  in  the  use.     He  scares  no  one. 

The  particular  sentence  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  is  in  the  close 
of  that  paragraph  :  - 

Already  this  purpose  of  his  life  is  illustrated  in  the  treatment  of  a  gentleman  who  was  of 
counsel  for  the  respondent,  but  who  has  never  appeared  in  his  behalf. 

It  is  to  me,  senators,  a  source  of  much  embarrassment  hovir  to  speak  in  reply  to 
the  accusation  which  has  thus  been  preferred  against  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  honorable  manager  treats  him  as  if  he  were  a  political  leper,  and 
as  if  his  very  touch  would  communicate  contagion,  and  as  if  almost  the  very 
sight  of  him  would  produce  death.  But  I  respectfully  insist  that  upon  a  state- 
ment of  facts,  which  I  will  make  to  you  in  a  moment,  and  which  I  deem  to  be 
called  for  by  the  accusation  which  he  has  made  in  reference  to  Judge  Black,  it 
will  appear  that  injustice  has  been  done,  no  doubt  unintentionally,  by  the  hou- 
orable  manager,  in  the  remarks  which  he  has  made.  I  regret  that  this  topic  has 
been  introduced  here ;  but,  as  it  is  brought  forward,  I  must  meet  it  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  ever  saw  Judge  Black  in  my  life  until  I  met  him  in  consultation  in 
the  President's  council  chamber.  In  the  few  interviews  which  we  had  there 
our  intercourse,  though  brief,  was  pleasant  and  agreeable ;  and  it  is  with  a  feel> 
ing  of  embarrassment  that,  under  those  circumstances,  I  deem  it  necessary  to 
say  anything  upon  the  subject  at  all.  In  order  that  you  may  understand  what  I 
have  to  say  about  it  I  desire  to  refer  the  Senate  to  a  brief  statement  which  I 
have  prepared  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  the  subject;  and,  although  I  have 
not  had  time  to  write  it  out  as  I  would  have  desired  to  do,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  enable  you  to  comprehend  the  fact  which  I  am  about  to .  state.  You  will 
understand,  seitators,  that  I  do  not  purport  to  give  a  full  history  of  what  I  may 
call  the  Aha  Vela  case,  as  to  which  a  report  was  made  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  upon  your  call.  A  mere  outline  of  the  case  will  be  sufficient 
to  explain  what  I  have  to  say  in  reference  to  Judge  Black. 

Under  the  guano  act  of  1856,  William  T.  Kendall  on  the  one  side,  and  Pat- 
terson and  Marguiendo  on  the  other,  filed  claims  in  the  Secretary  of  State's 
office  to  the  island  which  is  claimed  by  the  government  of  St.  Domingo. 
(Report,  pp.  2,  3.) 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1867,  the  examiner  of  claims  submitted  a  report  adverse 
to  the  claim  for  damages  against  the  Dominican  government.  On  the  22d  of 
July,  1867,  Mr.  Black  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President,  (page  10,)  and 
another  on  the  7th  August,  1867.  On  page  13  it  is  said  that  Patterson  and 
Marguiendo  acquiesce  in  the  decision.  On  page  13  it  is  shown  that  other  parties 
are  in  adverse  possession.  On  page  15  it  is  asserted  that  the  contest  is  between 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  can  be  settled  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  The  contest  now  seems  to  be  between  Patterson  and  Marguiendo  and 
Thomas  B.  Webster  &  Co.     (Report,  p.  15.) 

On  the  14th  December,  1859,  Judge  Black,  as  Attorney  General,  rejected  the 
claim  of  W.  J.  Kendall  to  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  called  Gayo  Verde, 
(page  24,)  and  Mr.  Seward  seems  to  regard  the  two  cases  as  resting  on  the 
same  principle  in  his  report  ^f  17th  of  January,  1867. 

On  the  22d  July,  1867,  Judge  Black  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President 
enclosing  a  brief,  (page  53.)  On  the  7th  August,  1867,  he  addressed  another 
communication  to  the  President,  (page  55.)  On  the  7th  February,  1868,  an 
elaborate  and  able  communication  was  sent  to  the  President,  signed  by  J.  W. 
Shaffer,  attorney  for  Patterson  &  Marguiendo,  and  Black,  Lamon  &  Co.,  of 
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counsel,  in  wbicb  tbey  criticised  with  severity  the  report  of  Mr.  Seward  and 
aflked  the  President  to  review  his  decision.     (Report,  p.  65.) 

These  citations  are  made  from  Executive  Document  No.  39,  fortieth  Con- 
gress, second  session. 

According  to  the  best  information  I  can  obtain  I  state  that  on  the  9th  March* 
1868,  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  addressed  a  letter  to  J.  W.  Shaffer,  in 
which  he  stated  that  he  was  '*  clearly  of  opinion  that,  under  the  claim  of  the 
United  States,  its  citizens  have  the  exclasive  right  to  take  guano  there,"  and 
that  be  bad  nev«r  been  able  to  understand  why  the  Executive  did  not  long  since 
assert  the  rights  of  the  government  and  sustain  the  rightful  claims  of  its  .citi- 
zens to  the  possession  of  the  island  in  the  most  Jbrcihle  manner  consistent  with 
the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  nation. 

This  letter  was  concurred  in  and  approved  of  by  John  A.  Logan,  J.  A.  Gar- 
field, W.  H.  Knontz,  J.  K.  Moorhead,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  J.  G.  Blaine,  and 
John  A.  Bingham,  on  the  same  day,  9th  March,  1868. 

The  letter  expressing  the  opinion  of  Generals  Butler,  Logan,  and  Garfield 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President  by  Chauncey  F.  Black,  who,  on  the 
16th  March,  1868,  addressed  a  letter  to  him  in  which  he  enclosed  a  copy  of  the 
same  with  the  concurrence  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  John  A.  Bingham,  J.  G.  Blaine, 
J.  K.  Moorhead,  and  William  H.  Koontz. 

After  the  date  of  this  letter,  and  while  Judge  Black  was  the  counsel  of  the 
respondent  in  this  cause,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  President,  in  which  he 
urged  immediate  action  on  his  part  and  the  sending  an  armed  vessel  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  island;  and  because  the  President  refused  to  do  so  Judge  Black, 
on  the  19th  March,  1868,  declined  to  appear  further  as  his  counsel  in  this  case. 
Such  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  withdrawal  of  Judge  Black,  according  to 
the  best  information  I  can  obtain.  So  far  as  the  President  is  concerned,  *'  the 
head  and  front  of  his  offending  hath  this  extent — no  more." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  my  purpose  that  I  should  censure  Judge  Black  or  make 
any  reflection  upon  or  imputation  against  any  of  the  honorable  managers. 

The  island  of  Alta  Vela,  or  the  claim  for  damages,  is  said  to  amount  in  value 
to  more  than  a  million  dollars,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  an  extensive  specula- 
tion is  on  foot.  I  have  no  reason  to  charge  that  any  of  the  managers  are 
engaged  in  it,  and  presume  that  the  letters  were  s  gned,  as  such  communications 
are  often  signed,  by  members  of  Congress,  through  the  importunity  of  friends. 
Judge  Black  no  doubt  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  other  clients  to  press  this 
claim  ;  but  how  did  the  President  view  it  ? 

Senators,  I  ask  you  for  a  moment  to  put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  as  this  is  made  a  matter  of  railing  accusation 
against  him,  to  consider  how  the  President  of  the  United  States  felt  it.  I  am 
willing  that  the  facts  in  this  case  shall  be  spread  not  only  before  the  Senate, 
but  before  the  whole  country,  and  that  his  enemies  shall  be  the  judges  of  the 
purity  of  his  conduct  and  motives  in  regard  to  it. 

There  are  two  or  three  facts  to  which  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  the  country  in  connection  with  these  recommendations.  They  are, 
first,  that  they  were  all  gotten  np  after  this  impeachment  proceeding  was  com- 
menced against  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Keep  the  dates  in  mind, 
ai:d  yon  will  see  that  such  is  the  fact.  Every  one  of  them  wais  gotten  up  after 
this  impeachment  proceeding  was  commenced  against  him. 

Another  strong  and  powerful  fact  to  be  ;Qoticed  in  vindication  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  reference  to  this  case  which  has  been  so  strongly 
preferred  against  him,  is  that  while  I  have  not  made,  and  will  not  make,  any 
imputation  whatever  upon  the  honorablo  managers  in  the  cause,  these  recom- 
mendations were  signed  by  four  of  the  honorable  gentlemen  to  whom  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  intrusted  the  duty  of  managing  this  great  impeachment 
against  him. 

10  I  P— Vol  ii 
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Now,  let  me  present  to  jovl  in  my  plain  langitage  a  single  idea,  senators,  ia 
regard  to  this  matter.  If  the  President  went  to  war  with  a  weak  and  feehk 
power  to  gain  the  island,  it  would  seem  that  he  had  done  so  in  fear  of  the  man- 
agers and  in  the  fear  of  losing  the  highly  valued  services  of  Judge  Black.  1£ 
he  failed  to  do  the  thing  which  he  was  called  upon  to  do  by  his  eminent  and 
distinguished  counsel,  there  was  danger  that  he  would  exasperate  Judge  Bla^ 
and  his  friends,  and  their  influence  would  be  turned  against  him  on  the  triaL 
It  was  under  these  delicate  circumstances  that  this  petition  was  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  was  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  In 
forming  his  own  determination,  no  matter  which  way  it  might  be  formed,  his 
motives  might  be  impugned  and  his  integrity  might  be  assailed ;  but  they  know 
little  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  far  less  than  your  humble  speaker 
knows,  who  imagine  that  they  can  force  or  drive  or  compel  him,  under  any 
imaginable  state  of  circumstances,  to  do  what  he  believes  to  be  wrong.  He  is 
a  man  of  peculiar  temperament  and  disposition.  By  carefol  management  and 
proper  manipulation  he  may,  perhaps,  be  gently  led;  but  it  is  a  pretty  difficult 
thing  to  do  that.  But  with  his  temperament  and  his  disposition,  no  man,  no 
power  under  the  heavens  can  compel  him  to  go  one  inch  beyond  what  he  believes 
to  be  right ;  and  although  he  knew  that  in  rejecting  this  claim  in  the  peculiar 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed  he  might  raise  up  enemies  against  him, 
although  he  was  well  aware  that  a  powerful  influence  might  be  brought  to  bear 
against  him  in  this  trial,  and  that  it  would  be  trumpeted  abroad  from  one  end 
of  the  Union  to  the  other  that  Judge  Black  had  become  disgusted  with  his 
cause  and  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  had  deserted  it  and  abandoned  it  on  account 
of  his  full  conviction  of  his  guilt — although  the'  President,  I  say,  knew  this, 
and  although  he  knew  that  a  black  cloud  would  be  raised  against  him,  yet  his 
feeling  was  that — 

"Although  that  clond  were  thunder's  worst, 
And  charged  to  crush  him — let  it  burst.*' 

And  he  acted  like  a  noble-hearted  man,  as  he  is;  he  acted  like  a  sentinel 
placed,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  upon  the  watch-tower  of  the  Constitution, 
.faithful  to  the  rights  of  the  people  who  had  exalted  him  to  that  lofiy  position ; 
unmindful  of  self,  regardless  of  consequences,  he  was  determined  not  to  do  an 
act  which  he  believed  to  be  wrong.  He  was  determined  not  to  employ  the 
whole  power  of  the  United  States  in  a  war  against  a  little  power  down  here  that 
had  no  capacity  of  resistance.  He  was  determined  not,  under  these  painful  and 
difficult  circumstances,  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  anybody,  or 
any  set  of  men  under  heaven,  to  carry  on  a  speculation  which  he  believed  might 
be  carried  on  with  dishonor  to  the  government,  or  with  disgrace  to  himself  if  he 
consented  to  be  concerned  in  it. 

And  I  ask  you,  senators,  to  weigh  his  conduct ;  let  the  impartial  judgment  of 
the  world  look  this  statement  of  facts  in  the  face,  and  pronounce  upon  it  as  you 
have  to  pronounce  upon  this  impeachment ;  and  when  yon  come,  in  the  cool 
moments  of  calm  deliberation,  to  look  over  the  President's  conduct  and  these 
articles  of  impeachment  that  are  preferred  against  him,  I  think  yon  will  find 
that,  like  the  grave  charge  which  was  presented  by  the  honorable  manager  the 
day  before  yesterday,  these  charges  vanish  away, 

"And  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind." 

Such,  I  trust,  senators,  will  be  the  result ;  such,  I  trust,  wOl  be  the  eonclu- 
sion  of  this  trial ;  and,  although  the  President  is  now  passing  through  the  fiery- 
furnace,  although  now  every  act  and  every  motive  of  his  public  life  is  being 
investigated,  yet  he  fears  it  not.  He  challenges  the  utmost  scrutiify ;  he  cfaal* 
lenges  the  strongest  investigation  that  may  be  made  into  his  conduct ;  and  while, 
as  I  said  yesterday,  he  hurls  no  defiance  at  the  Senate,  and  does  not  anthorise 
me  to  say  one  word  that  will  be  o£Pensive  to  his  judges,  yet  he  defies  his  enemies 
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now  as  he  has  always  defied  them ;  and  he  appeals  to  the  parity  and  honesty 
of  his  own  motives  and  of  his  own  principles  to  shield  him  against  this  charge, 
as  he  does  against  every  other  of  the  charges  that  have  been  preferred.  Na» 
senators,  instead  of  this  being  a  matter  of  accusation  against  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  view  which  I  entertain  of  it,  and  in  the  view  which  I 
think  every  honorable  and  high-minded  man  will  entertain  of  it,  it  will  elevate 
bim  a  head  and  shoulders  taller  than  he  ever  stood  before  in  the  estimation  of 
his  friends ;  and  it  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  proudest  and  noblest  acts  of 
his  life  that  he  could  not  be  coaxed  or  driven  to  do  what  he  believed  to  be  wrong 
in  the  name  of  the  government  of  the  United  States.  ,  This  is  preferred  here  as 
if  the  President  had  done  some  wrong  to  Judge  Black.  What  wrorig  did  he 
do  I  How  did  any  pollution  result  from  Judge  Black's  contact  with  him  as 
connsel  ?  Did  he  discard  Judge  Black  and  tell  him  he  did  not  want  him  to 
appear  as  his  counsel  any  more  in  the  cause  ?  No,  sir ;  it  was  upon  his  own 
voluntary  motion  that  he  withdrew  from  the  case.  If  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  done  him  any  injury  the  President  knows  it  not ;  his  counsel 
know  it  not ;  and  I  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  world  to  determine  npoD 
this  statement  how  much  of  justice  there  is  in  the  accusation  which  was  so 
strongly  made  against  him. 

Senators,  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  another  paragraph  in  the  speech 
of  the  honorable  manager  who  last  addressed  you.  It  is  not  my  purpose  or 
intention  to  undertake  the  duty  at  present  of  answering  at  length  that  able  and 
carefully-prepared  argument  which  the  honorable  manager  has  made.  I  must 
leave  the  notice  of  it  to  those  who  are  to  follow  me  in  the  argument  on  the  efide 
of  the  President.     But  there  is  another  paragraph  which  reads  in  this  language: 

HaTiDg*  indnlgred  his  cabinet  in  such  freedom  of  opinion  when  he  consulted  them  in  refer- 
ence to  the  conatitutlonaUtj  of  the  bill,  and  having  covered  himself  and  them  with  public 
odium  bj  its  announcement,  he  now  vaunte  their  opinions,  extorted  bj  power  and  given  in 
sabserriencj,  that  the  law  itself  may  be  violated  with  impunity. 

You  remember  how  elegantly  the  honorable  gentleman  introduced  the  dia- 
logue between  Hamlet  and  Pollonins,  when  speaking  upon  this  subject,  and  yon 
may  remember  that  he  goes  on  and  says  : 

Thift,  says  the  President,  is  the  exercise  of  my  constitutional  right  to  the  opinion  of 
my  cabinet.    I,  says  the  President,  am  responsible  for  my  cabinet.  .Yes,  the  President  is 
responsible  for  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  men  who  give  such  advice  as  is  deDjanded.  and 
rive  it  in  fear  and  trembling  lest  the^  be  at  once  deprived  of  their  places.    This  is  the  Presi- 
dent's idea  of  a  cabinet,  but  it  is  an  idea  not  in  harmony  with  the  theory  of  the  Constitution. 

And  in  another  place,  1  believe,  the  gentleman  spoke  of  the  members  of  the 

cabinet  being  serfs : 

It  was  the  advice  of  serfe  to  their  lord,  of  servants  to  their  master,  of  slaves  to  their  owner- 

I  desire,  senators,  to  refresh  your  recollection  by  reading  a  single  paragraph 
from  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  which  was  f>ut  in  evi- 
dence npon  the  side'of  the  prosecution — ^the  famous  message  dated  December 
12,  1867  ;  and  lest  I  should  forget  to  present  the  idea  to  your  consideration,  I 
wish  to  state  now,  in  reference  to  this  message,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  all 
other  documents  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  which  they  have^ 
introduced  upon  the  other  side  as  evidence  against  him,  that  if  any  rule  o6  law- 
is  to  obtain  in  this  high  and  honorable  tribunal,  when  they  put  these  documents^ 
in  evidence  before  the  Senate  they  make  them,  so  to  speak,  their  witnesses,  and 
they  cannot  discredit  them.  They  have  not  undertaken  to  discredit  them  at  all. 
When  we  offered  to  introduce  the  members  of  the  cabinet  as  witnesses  to  prove 
certain  statements  which  were  made  by  the  President  in  these  messages,  the- 
Senate  refused  to  do  so ;  and  while  at  the  moment  I  regretted  the  decision  of 
the  Senate,  yet,  upon  sober,  second  thought,  I  was  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
the  Senate  had  probably  settled  the  question  exactly  right ;  that  it  was  unne- 
cessaiy  for  ns  to  introduce  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  unnecessary  for  us  to 
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introduce  tbeir  testimoDj  to  stiBtain  tbese  statements,  when  these  statements  are 

not  impugned  in  the  slightest  degree  by  any  evidence  which  is  offered  by  the 

other  side.    What  does  the  President  say  in  that  message  ?     I  read  from  page 

138  of  the  record  of  the  trial : 

This  was  not  the  first  occasion  in  which  Mr.  Stanton,  in  discharge  of  a  pnblic  dutj,  was 
called  upon  to  consider  the  provisions  of  that  law.  That  tenure* of'Office  law  did  not  pass 
without  notice.  Like  other  acts,  it  was  sent  to  the  President  for  approval.  As  is  mv  cus- 
tom, I  submitted  its  consideration  to  my  cabinet  for  their  advice  upon  the  question  whether 
I  should  approve  it  or  not.  It  was  a  grave  question  of  constitutional  law,  in  which  I  would 
of  course  rely  most  upon  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  and  of  Mr.  Stanton,  who  had 
once  been  Attorney  GeneraL 

Now,  you  see,  to  use  the  elegant  word  of  the  honorable  manager  on  the  other 
side,  be  calls  these  serfs  around  him  to  see  what  these  serfs  will  say  in  refer- 
ence to  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  which  he  has  under  consideration  : 

Every  member  of  my  cabinet  advised  me  that  the  proposed  law  was  unconstitutional.  All 
spoke  without  doubt  or  reservation ;  but  Mr.  Stanton's  condemnation  of  the  law  was  the 
most  elaborate  and  emphatic.  He  referred  to  the  constitutional  provisions,  the  debates  in 
Congress,  especially  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Buchanan  when  a  senator,  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  to  the  usage  from  the  be^nning  of  the  government  through  every  suc- 
cessive administration,  all  concurring  to  establish  the  right  of  removal  us  vested  by  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  President.  To  all  these  he  added  the  weight  of  his  own  deliberate  judgment, 
and  advised  me  that  it  was  my  duty  to  defend  the  power  of  the  President  from  usurpation, 
and  to  veto  the  law. 

There  is  in  the  "plain,  nn varnished  '*  statement  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  uncontradicted  by  any  witness  called  here,  a  statement  that  we  offered 
to  verify  by  the  introduction  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet  as  witnesses.  We 
offered  to  prove  every  word,  at  least  the  substance  of  every  word,  that  is  con- 
tained in  that  paragraph  of  the  message,  and  had  the  members  of  the  cabinet 
here,  and  were  ready  and  willing  to  put  them  upon  oath  ;  but  tbeir  testimony 
was  not  admitted ;  and  so,  in  view  of  the  two  things,  first  that  this  message  waa 
offered  in  evidence  upon  the  side  of  the  prosecution,  and  second  that  we  offered 
to  prove  the  trnth  of  the  statements  contained  here,  I  assume  as  an  indisputable 
fact  in  the  case  that  Mr.  Stanton,  about  whom  the  whole  world  seems  to  be  set 
on  fire  now,  did  give  to  the  President  the  advice  that  this  civil-tenure  bill,  about 
whicih  such  a  great  cry  has  been  raised  in  the  land,  was  an  unconstitutional  law, 
and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  veto  it.  While  I  never  saw  Mr.  Stanton  to  my 
knowledge,  and  have  no  sort  of  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  I  think  that  if 
I  were  in  his  place  I  should  exclaim,  as  somebody  exclaimed — I  forget  who  it 
was,  but  I  know  these  honorable  senators  will  remember  it  a  great  deal  better 
than  I  do — "  Save  me  from  my  friends,  and  I  will  take  care  of  my  enemies." 
I  think  if  ever  a  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth  had  reason  to  exclaim  "  Save  nie 
from  my  friends,"  Mr.  Stanton  has  reason  to  exclaim  "  Save  me  from  th^  descrip- 
tion which  is  given  here  of  a  cabinet  officer,  and  of  the  mean,  low,  debasing, 
mercenary  motive  by  which  a  cabinet  officer  is  supposed  to  act/'  But  this  is  a 
Sort  of  family  quaiTcl,  and  1  shall  not  undertake  to  interfere  in  it. 

One  other  thing  in  this  connection  about  Mr.  Stanton.  Mr.  Stanton  as  one  of  the 
President's  cabinet  advised  him  to  veto  the  civil- tenure-of-office  bill ;  but  before 
Mr.  Johnson  became  President,  Mr.  Stanton  placed  on  record  an  opinion,  which 
I  think  it  proper  for  me  to  read  under  existing  circumstances,  and  it  is  an  opinion 
which  does  not  stand  in  the  category  of  the  action  of  Mr.  Stanton  as  one  of  the 
members  of  President  Johnson's  cabinet.  On  the  3d  of  March,  1S65,  Mr.  Stan- 
ton addressed  the  following  letter  to  "His  Excellency  Andrew  Johnson,  Vice- 
President  elect :" 

• 

War  Depaktment,  Washington  City,  March  3, 1866. 

Snt :  This  department  has  accepted  your  reaignatiou  as  brigadier  general  and  militaiy 
governor  of  Tennessee. 

Permit  me  on  this  occasion  to  render  to  you  the  thanks  of  this  department  for  your  patriotic 
and  able  services  during  the  eventful  period  tiirough  which  you  have  exercised  the  higli 
trusts  committed  to  your  charge. 
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In  one  of  the  darkest  hours  of  the  (inreat  stmggle  for  national  existence  against  rebellions 
foes  the  goTemment  called,  you  from  the  Senate,  and  from  the  comparatiyelj  safe  and  easy 
#utia  or  ciyil  life,  to  place  you  in  the  front  of  the  enemyi  and  in  a  pof»ition  of  personal  toil 
and  danger,  perhaps  more  hazardous  than  was  encountered  by  any  other  citizen  or  military 
officer  of  the  United  States. 

With  patriotic  promptness  you  assumed  the  post,  and  maintained  it  uuder  circumstances 
of  unparalleled  trial,  until  recent  events  have  brought  safety  and  deliverance  to  your  State 
and  to  the  integrity  of  that  constitutional  Union  for  which  yon  so  long  and  so  gallantly 
periled  ail  that  is  dear  to  man  on  earth. 

That  you  may  be  spared  to  enjoy  the  new  honors  and  perform  the  high  duties  to  which 
you  have  been  called  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  the  sincere  wish  of  one  who,  in 
every  official  and  personal  relation,  has  found  you  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  honor  and  esteem  of  your  fellow-citizens. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secntary  of  War, 

His  Excellency  Andrew  Johnson,  Vice-President  elect. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  but  three  short  years  have  elapsed  since  that 
letter  of  indorsement  was  written  by  Mr.  Secretary  Stanton  to  the  present  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  ;  and  I  read  it  for  a  twofold  purpose  :  iirst,  to  show 
that  when  I  spoke  to  you  yesterday  in  regard  to  the  services  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  the  Union  I  did  speak  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness  ;  and  I  show  you,  out  of  the  mouth  of  Air.  Stanton  himself,  that  he 
deserved  all  the  encomiums  which  I.'endeavored  to  pass  upon  him  in  theprogpress 
of  my  remarks  yesterday  for  his  faithful  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  for  having 
exposed  himself  in  the  hour  of  danger  in  its  behalf;  and,  second,  to  show  that 
in  three  short  years  it  is  scarcely  possible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  should  be  so  suddenly  changed  as  they  insist  he  is 
in  behalf  of  the  prosecution.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  in  a  period  of  three 
short  years  a  gentleman  of  whom  the  Secretary  of  War  spoke  in  the  highest 
terms  of  commendation  which  I  have  read  should  become  the  monster,  the  tyrant, 
the  usurper,  the  wicked  man  that  he  is  represented  to  be  upon  the  other  side.  Mr. 
Stanton  runs  through  the  whole  trial ;  his  name  is  almost  everywhere.  Mr. 
Stanton's  name  is,  at  least  substantially,  embodied  in  the  charges  that  are  con- 
tained in  these  articles.  Here  you  have  Mr.  Stanton  in  two  positions  indorsing 
the  President  of  the  United  States ;  first,  when  he  ceased  to  hold  the  office  of 
military  governor  of  Tennessee  and  was  elevated  to  the  high  position  of  Vice- 
President  elect,  you  have  him  saying— 

That  you  may  be  spared  to  enjoy  the  new  honors'  and  perform  the  high  duties  to. which 
you  have  been  callea  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  the  sincere  wish  of  one  who  in 
every  official  and  personal;  relation  has  found  you  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  honor  and  esteem  of  your  fellow-citizens. 

That  is  Mr.  Stanton's  indorsement  in  1865  ;  and  then  you  have  Mr.  Stanton's 
act  as  one  of  the  President's  advisers  when  the  civil-tenure  bill  was  passed  in 
February,  1867.  You  have  him  then  indorsing  the  action  of  the  President  in 
both  forms  up  to  the  time  that  the  civil-tenure  bill  was  passed  ;  and  if  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  afterward  grew  up  between  them,  if  unkind  feelings  existed 
between  them,  if  there  was  a  loss  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  President, 
and  if'  their  relations  toward  each  became  less  harmonious  than  they  had  been 
before,  all  that  I  have  to  say  ahout  it  is  that  it  furnishes  no  ground  of  impeach- 
ment that  should  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  his  character  or  his  motives. 

There  is  one  other  thing,  before  I  come  to  the  consideration  in  detail  of  the 
various  articles  of  impeachment,  that  1  desire,  senators,  to  call  your  attention 
to,  and  that  is  to  this  same  proceeding  which  was  had  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives upon  the  subject  of  impeachment.  I  know  not  how  it  has  struck  the 
minds  of  senators ;  I  know  not  how  it  has  impressed  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States ;  but  one  of  the  strangest  anomalies  in  the  political  history 
of  our  government  is  jthat. these  articles  of  impeachment  should  have  been  gotten 
up  against  the  President  of  the  United  States  after  twelve  months'  examination^ 
and  that  some  of  the  leading  charges  against  him,  of  which  I  will  speak  after 
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awbile  should  be  founded  upon  acts  which  were  done  in  reference  to  the  39th 
Oongrefifs.  If  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  the  guilty  culprit  that  they 
represent  him  to  be  on  the  other  side,  if  he  has  defamed  and  slandered  Congress 
if  he  has  done  acts  which  are  worthy  of  impeachment,  is  it  not  passing  strange 
that  the  thirty-ninth  Congress  took  no  notice  of  them,  and  that  after  that  Con- 
gress is  defunct,  after  it  has  passed  out  of  existence,  after  its  name  and  its 
memory  have  gone  into  history,  another  Congress  should  take  up  offences  against 
tliat  Congress  and  make  them  matter  of  grave  accusation  against  the  President  of 
the  United  States  ?  1  will  read  one  of  the  charges  investigated  by  that  Con- 
gress. This  is  rather  by  anticipation  and  a  little  out  of  the  order  that  I  had 
designed ;  but  as  I  have  the  book  before  me  I  will  read  it  now.  One  of  the 
grounds  of  accusation  then  presented  against  him  bv  the  committee  in  the  House 
of  Representatives — and  they  had  seventeen  of  ttem — the  last  of  the  file  waa 
this: 

That  he  has  been  guilty  of  acts  calculated,  if  not  intended,  to  subvert  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  by  denying  that  the  thirtj*iunth  CoDfl^ess  was  a  constitutiooal  body,  and 
fostering  a  spirit  of  disaffection  and  disobedience  to  the  law  and  rebellion  against  its  author- 
ity, by  endeavoring,  in  public  speeches,  to  bring  it  into  odium  and  contempt. 

I  have  in  my  possession  the  actual  vote  which  was  taken  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives upon  the  subject.  My  memory  may  fail  me ;  I  may  have  been 
misinformed  about  it ;  but  I  have  been  informed  and  believe,  and  you  know 
much  better  than  I  do  how  the  fact  is,  that  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  a 
considerable  majority,  refused  to  entertain  these  accusations  as  ground  of  im- 
peachment against  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  a  solemn  vote.  And 
if  there  were  any  law  in  this  tribunal  (and  the  gentlemen  say  there  is  not  unless 
it  be  that  mysterious  and  wonderful  law  of  Parliament  which  they  rely  upon, 
and  which  after  all  the  definitions  they  give  to  it  amounts  at  la^t  to  no  law  at 
all)  or  any  application  by  analogy  of  the  principles  of  law,  I  would  avail  myself 
of  the  doctrine  of  estoppel  which  was  so  learnedly  insisted  upon  by  one  of  the 
honorable  managers  on  the  other  side,  and  I  would  insist,  with  aU  due  deference 
and  respect,  that  the  House  of  Representatives,  after  having  voted  down  this 
charge  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  slandered  and  maligned  the 
thirty-ninth  Congress,  waa  estopped  from  making  any  accusation  of  that  kind 
against  the  President  now. 

But  I  hope  I  may  say  without  offence,  and  before  proceeding  to  notice  some 
of  the  charges  more  specifically  that  have  been  preferred  here,  that  1  think  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  sitting  as  a  judicial  tribunal,  can  look  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  these  charges  are  preferred  without  any  disrespect 
whatever  to  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and  when  you  come  to  look  at  the 
circumstances  under  which  these  charges  were  preferred,  after  the  President  of 
the  United  States  had  been  virtually  acquitted  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
you  have  at  least  evidence  that  it  was  done  without  any  great  amount  of  delibe- 
ration in  the  House,  possibly  under  the  influence  of  that  excitement  which  legis- 
lative assemblies  as  well  as  Individuals  are  liable  to:  and  that  very  circumstance, 
without  imputing  any  wrong  or  improper  motive  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, is  one  to  which  I  maintain  that  this  Senate,  this  assembly  of  grave  and 
reverend  seniors,  who  are  impanelled,  as  it  were,  here  under  the  Constitution  t/> 
try  these  articles  tf  impeachment,  may  look  with  propriety — for  they  do  not 
come  before  you,  senators,  like  those  articles  which  were  preferred  against 
"Warren  Hastings  in  England,  and  which  were  the  subject  of  long  and  earnest 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  before  they  were  presented.  They  were  pre- 
pared in  hot  haste  after  the  President  had  removed  Mr.  Stanton;  they  were 
passed  upon  very  brief  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  thus  they 
come  here.  If  the  House  has  acted,  as  I  hope  it  has,  hastily,  senators,  it 
is  your  province  and  your  duty,  as  I  maintain  most  respectfully,  to  look  to  that 
fact,  and  not  to  give  the  same  importance  to  accusations  made  under  such  circum- 
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Btaaces  as  jou  would  to  those  which  were  made  under  more  careful  deliberation, 
and  especially  when  the  House  0/  Representatives,  but  a  very  short  time  before, 
had  acquitted  the  President  of  a  large  number  of  the  charges  which  were  preferred 
against  him  in  the  able  and  ingenious  report  presented  by  its  judiciary  commit- 
tee. Surely,  under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  no  disparagement  of  the  House, 
it  will  be  no  disparagement  to  you  to  look  to  the  fact  that  these  charges  were 
hastily  presented,  and  if,  upon  sober  review  here,  you  should  believe  that  these 
charges  come  to  you  in  at  least  a  questionable  shape,  so  far  as  the  swift  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  adopted  are  concerned,  it  will  be  no  reflection 
upon  the  House  any  more  than  it  would  upon  an  individual.  I  trust  that,  as  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  composed  of  men,  at  least  men  of  flesh  and  blood 
like  yourtelves,  it  will  be  no  disparagement  to  them  to  say  that  even  a  House 
of  Representatives,  composed  of  honorable  men,  acting  under  the  impulses  of 
feeling,  and  acting  hastily  and  without  any  great  amount  of  deliberation,  acting, 
as  it  were,  in  passion,  may  do  a  thing  which,  upon  '*  sober  second  thought," 
they  would  not  do  over  again.  We  all  know  human  nature  well  enough,  at  least 
in  our  own  persons  and  in  our  own  characters,  to  know  that  when  we  act  in  pas- 
sion, when  we  act  in  haste,  when  we  act  in  excitement,  we  are  apt  to  do  things 
which,  upon  reflection,  we  have  reason  to  regret ;  and  those  actions,  while  they 
are  in  a  great  measure  excusable,  on  account  of  the  haste  and  passion  in  which 
they  are  committed,  are  yet  actions  which  do  not  command  the  same  power  and 
influence  in  society  that  they  would  do  if  they  were  the  result  of  grave  and 
careful  and  deliberate  and  mature  consideration. 

Now,  senators,  I  shall  have  to  call  your  attention  to  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment somewhat  in  detail ;  and  though  it  is  rather  a  disagreeable  duty  to  tread 
this  mill  horse  round,  to  go  to  these  articles  of  impeachment  and  take  them  up 
one  by  one  and  make  brief  comments  on  them,  as  it  is  my  purpose  to  do ;  though 
I  know  that  the  subject  is  becoming  stale  and  weary,  not  only  to  the  Senate,  but 
to  those  who  gathered  around  to  hear  thin  investigation ;  yet  I  cannot,  in  accord- 
ance with  my  sense  of  duty  in  this  case,  take  my  seat  until  I  offer  some  con- 
siderations to  the  Senate  on  each  one  of  the  articles  of  impeachment.  Although 
it  must  necessarily  be  to  some  ertent  a  tedious  business,  yet  I  do  so  because, 
senators,  if  you  follow  the  precedents  which  we  have  had  in  other  cases,  you 
will  be  required  to  vote  upon  each  one  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  separately, 
and  yon  will  have  to  form  your  judgment  and  opinion  upon  each  in  a  separate 
way. 

In  regard  to  the  first  article  of  impeachment  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
look  to  that  article  as  it  is  presented,  and  to  state  very  briefly  the  article  itself 
and  the  answer  to  it.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  through  all  the  verbiage  of  that 
article,  nor  to  repeat  in  detail  all  the  facts  stated  in  the  answer ;  but  the  article 
charges  in  substance  that  on  the  21st  of  February,  1868,  the  President  unlaw- 
fully issued  an  orderfor  the  removal  of  Edwin  M.Stanton,  without  saying  any- 
thing in  this  part  of  the  article  about  the  Senate  being  or  not  being  in  session. 
It  alleges  that  on  the  12th  of  August,  1867,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  he 
suspended  Mr.  Stanton ;  that  on  the  1 2th  of  December,  1867,  and  within  twenty 
days  after  the  meeting  of  the  Senate,  he  reported  the  suspension  and  his  reasons, 
and  that  the  Senate  refused  to  concur  in  the  suspension ;  that  Stanton,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  act  "regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  forthwith  resumed 
the  office;  and  that  on  the  21st  of  February,  1868,  the  Pfcsident  issued  the 
order  of  removal  to  Stanton,  and  that  this  was  done,  first,  in  violation  of  the 
"  act  regulating  the  tenure  ^of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed  March  2,  1867 ;  and 
second,  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
then  in  session ;  and  that  it  was  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 

Without  going  into  all  the  details  the  answer  substantially  states  that  Mr. 
Stanton  was  appointed  Secretary  during  pleasure  by  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  15th 
of  January,  1862 ;  that  the  office  was  created  by  the  act  passed  on  the  7th  of 
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August,  1789 ;  that  Stanton  became  one  of  the  advisers  of  tbe  President  and 
subject  to  bis  general  control ;  tbat  tbe  re8pon<lBnt  succeeded  to  tbe  Presidencj 
OD  tbe  15tb  of  April,  1865,  and  Mr.  Stanton  continued  to  bold  tbe  office;  thai 
tbe  respondent  being  satisfied  tbat  be  could  not  let  Mr.  Stanton  continue  in 
office  witbout  detriment  to  tbe  public  interest,  be  decided  to  suspend  bim  on  tbe 
5tb  of  August,  1867.  Tbe  invitation  to  Mr.  Stanton  to  resign  his  office  is  set 
out  in  tbe  answer ;  also  bis  reply  declining  to  do  so.  It  is  furtber  stated  tbat 
tbe  respondent  requii*ed  and  acted  upon  tbe  opinion  as  to  tbe  civil  tenure-of- 
office  act  of  eacb  principal  officer  of  tbe  executive  departments ;  tbat  tbis  actloa 
was  made  known  to  tbe  Senate  on  tbe  2d  of  Marcb,  1867 ;  tbat  altbongh  be 
believed  tbe  tenure-of-office  act  was  void,  tbe  respondent,  in  bis  capacity  aa Presi- 
dent, formed  tbe  opinion  tbat  Stanton's  case  was  in  fact  excluded  by  tbe|first  see^ 
tion ;  tbat  notwithstanding  respondent's  opinion  on  that  subject,  be  was  anxious 
tbat  Stanton's  removal  sbould  be  acquiesced  in  by  tbe  Senate  or  tbat  tbe  ques- 
tion sbould  be  judicially  deterniined ;  tbat  tbe  rigbt  of  suspension  is  provided 
for  by  tbe  tenure-of-office  law  in  tbe  second  section,  and  tbat  Mr.  Stanton  was 
not  suspended  until  tbe  next  meeting  or  action  of  tbe  Senate,  but  indefinitely 
and  at  tbe  President's  pleasure ;  tbat  a  vacancy  tbus  existing  Greneral  Tbomas 
was  appointed  ad  interim  under  tbe  act  of  13tb  February,'  1795;  tbat  the  par- 
pose  to  obtain  a  judicial  decision  was  made  known  at  or  near  the  date  of  this 
order ;  tbat,  not  intending  to  abandon  bis  rigbts  as  President,  but  anxious  to 
avoid  any  question,  tbe  respondent  did  send  bis  message  to  tbe  Senate  on  the 
12tb  of  December,  1867  ;  tbat  bis  hopes  not  beine  realized,  the  respondent,  ia 
order  to  raise  tbe  question  for  judicial  decision,  and  to  tbat  end  only,  issued  the 
order  removing  Stanton  and  appointing  Thomas  ad  interim  on  tb§  21st  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1868.    There  is  besides  an  answer  to  eacb  specific  allegation. 

Now,  senators,  allow  me  to  present  one  thought  before  entering  upon  tbe  con- 
sideration of  tbis  first  article,  which,  as  I  conceive,  is  applicable  to  all  the  arti- 
cles ;  indeed,  much  of  what  we  have  to  say  upon  tbe  first  article  applies  to  all 
tbe  other  articles,  and  it  involves,  to  some  extent,  a  necessary  repetition  to  con- 
sider them  in  detail,  but  I  shall  endeavoi,  as  far  as  I  can  possibly  do  so,  to  avoid 
such  repetition. 

All  the  articles  of  impeachment,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  charge  a  removal.  One 
of  tbe  managers  spoke  a  good  deal,  and  very  much  to  the  purpose,  upon  the 
subject  of  technical  law.  I  did  not  understand  the  gentleman  as  making  any 
objection  to  it.  He  regarded  it  as  a  proper  means  of  enforcing  tbe  rights  of 
parties  and  as  a  legitimate  portion  of  legal  science.  Well,  although  I  know 
tbat  technical  rules  are  not  to  be  observed  in  tbis  Senate,  i^  you  follow  tbe  pre- 
cedents of  trials  of  impeachment  which  we  have  already  bad  in  tbe  United 
States,  and  especially  if  you  follow  tbe  decisions  in  tbe  British  Parliament,  yet 
there  ought  to  be  something  at  least  substantial  in  the  articles  tbat  are  preferred 
against  a  man.  Now,  what  is  it  that  is  provided  for  by  the  civil-tenure  bill  I 
Before  I  come  to  consider  that  bill  at  all  in  its  details,  let  me  ask  what  is  pro- 
vided for  there?  It  is  tbe  removal  of  a  person  ;  and  tbat  is  tbe  thing  which  is 
charged  in  eacb  one  of  what  I  may,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  call  the  counts 
of  tbis  indictment,  eacb  one  of  tbe  articles  tbat  is  preferred  here.  Senators,  if 
you  follow  tbe  law  and  the  rules  of  law  that  have  been  adopted  in  other  cases, 
if,  at  any  rate,  you  look  to  them  as  being  a  guide  to  some  extent,  although  not 
binding  and  obliga<!bry  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  judicial  decisions,  what  is 
a  familiar  rule  of  law  ?  There  is  not  a  judge  or  a  li^wyer  in  tbis  Senate  who 
docs  not  know  tbat  in  every  law-book  which  has  been  written  in  200  years  a 
distinction  is  taken  between  a  crime  and  an  attempt  to  commit  a  crime.  The 
distinction  is  just  as  broad  and  as  wide  as  Pennsylvania  avenue.  According  to 
statutory  regulations  almost  everywhere,  and  even  according  to  tbe  common 
law,  murder  is  one  thing,  an  attempt  to  coomiit  murder  is  another  and  a  dif- 
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ferent  tbing;  barglary  is  one  tbrag,  an  attempt  to  commit  that  offence  is  another 
and  a  different  thing. 

Now,  I  ask,  and  I  ask  in  all  earnestness,  of  this  Senate  as  lawyers  and  judges, 
when  these  articles  of  impeachment  charge  the  President  with  the  removal  of 
Mr.  Stanton  is  it  not  a  solecism  in  language  that  they  shonld  ask  this  Senate  on 
their  oaths  to  eaj  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  guilty  of  a  violatiun 
of  the  civil-tenure  bill,  or  guilty  of  either  of  the  offences  that  are  charged  here  1 
That  there  was  an  attempt  to  remove  there  is  no  sort  of  Question  ;  but  if  the 
doctrine  contended  for  by  the  learned  managers  be  the  true  doctrine,  if  this  civil- 
tenure  bill  be  a  constitutional  law,  as  they  insist  it  is,  if  the  President  has  no 
power  to  remove  except  on  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  then,  senators,  I  ask  you  how  is  it  that  he  can  be  found  guilty  of 
removing  Mr.  Stanton  from  o$ce,  taking  the  premises  of  the  honorable  gentle- 
men to  be  correct,  when  there  was  no  removal  at  all  ?  If  their  doctrine  be  the 
true  doctrine,  there  was  no  removal  from  office  at  all ;  you  do  not  bring  it  within 
the  civil-tenure  bill  unless  you  have  a  case  of  removal,  and  even  under  the  civil- 
tenure  bill  it  is  not  a  case  of  removal ;  but  if  either  construction  be  the  true  one 
it  is  a  case  of  an  attempt  to  remove  a  person  from  office  ;  so  that  it  seems  to  me 
it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  honorable  managers  to  escape  the  dilemma  in 
which  the  nature  of  their  accusation  places  them. 

Upon  the  first  article,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  I  desire  to  maintain 
briefly  three  propositions : 

Ist.  That  the  tenure-of-office  bill  is  unconstitutional  and  void.  Gentlemen 
have  intimated  a  doubt  whether  the  Senate  ought  to  hear  any  argument  upon 
that  subject,  but  for  the  reasons  indicated  yesterday  that  a  court  at  nisi  prius 
would  hear  an  argument  on  a  rule  for  a  new  trial,  or  that  a  chancery  court  will 
allow  a  bill  of  review  on  a  petition  for  a  rehearing,  while  I  do  not  intend  to  argue 
the  question  at  any  great  length,  I  respectfully  ask  the  Senate  to  hear  what  we 
have  to  say  on  this  subject,  as  it  is  material  and  important  to  our  defence. 

2d.  That  if  the  civil-tenure  bill  is  not  constitutional,  it  does  not  embrace  such 
a  case  as  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton. 

3d.  That  if  both  these  propositions  are  erroneous,  the  President  acted  irom 
laudable  and  honest  motives,  and  is  not,  therefore,  goilty  of  any  crime  or  mis- 
demeanor. 

Upon  the  first  proposition  as  to  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  civil-tenure  act, 
as  it  has  not  been  done  already  in  behalf  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
I  feel  myself  constrained  to  remind  you  of  certain  things  which  occurred  in  the 
debate  of  1789.  Although  I  know  they  are  familiar  probably  to  every  senator 
I  address,  yet  I  regard  these  things  as  material  and  important  to  our  defence, 
and  at  the  expense  of  telling  "a  thrice-told  tale/'  and  of  wearying  the  patience 
of  the  honorable  Senate,  I  must  ask  the  privilege  of  presenting  as  briefly  as  X 
can  the  views  which  I  entertain  upon  that  subject. 

In  the  House  debate  which  occurred  on  the  16th  of  June,  1789,  on  the  bill 
to  establish  the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  Mr.  White  moved  to  strike  out 
the  words  *•  to  be  removable  from  office  by  the  President  of  the  United  States." 
He  advocated  this  because  the  Senate  had  the  joint  power  of  appointment. 
His  views  were  sustained,  as  you  recollect,  in  that  argument,  by  Messrs.  Smith 
of  South  Carolina,  Huntington,  White,  Sherman,  Page,  Jackson,  Gerry,  and 
Livermore,  and  were  opposed  by  Messrs.  Vining,  Madison,  Boudinot,  and  Ames, 
as  is  seen  in  Gales  &  Seaton's  Debates  in  Congress,  old  series,  volume  one,  page 
473  to  608.     Mr.  Madison  said  in  that  debate : 

It  is  eTidentlj  the  intention  of  the  Constitutiou  that  the  first  magistmte  shonld  be 
responsible  for  the  executive  department ;  so  far,  therefore,  as  we  do  not  make  the  officers 
who  are  to  aid  him  in  the  duties  of  that  department  responsible  to  him,  he  is  not  responsible 
to  his  country. 
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He  placed  the  discussion  mainly  on  the  constitutional  provision  that— 
The  execative  power  shall  be  vested  in  the  President — Ibid.f  481. 

Mr.  Sedgwick  said : 

If  expediencj  is  at  all  to  be  considered,  gentlemen  will  perceive  that  this  man  is  as  math 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  President  as  the  pen  is  the  instrument  of  the  Secretary  in 
correspondinff  with  foreign  courts.  If,  then,  the  'Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  the  mere 
instrument  of  the  President,  one  would  suppose,  on  the  pnnciple  of  expediency,  this  officer 
should  be  dependent  upon  him.  It  would  seem  incongruous  and  absurd  that  an  officer,  who, 
in  the  reason  and  nature  of  things,  is  dependent  on  his  principal  and  appointed  merely  to 
execute  such  business  as  is  committed  to  the  charge  of  his  superior,  (for  tne  business,  I  con- 
tend, is  committed  solely  to  his  charge, )  I  say  it  would  be  absurd,  in  the  highest  degree,  to 
continue  such  person  in  office  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  President  who  is  responsible  that 
the  business  be  conducted  with  nropriety  and  ior  the  general  interests  of  the  nation.—! 
Debates  in  CongresSt  old  series,  542. 

In  that  same  debate,  Mr.  Sedgwick  seems  to  have  anticipated  just  such  a 
state  of  affairs  as  existed  between  the  President  and  Mr.  Stanton.  A  part  of 
Mr.  Sedgwick's  remarks  is  copied  in  one  of  the  President's  messages  to  Congress, 
but  I  desire  to  read  the  whole  paragraph  from  which  the  President,  in  his  mes- 
sage, took  the  extract  that  was  submitted  to  Oongress.  He  discussed  the  sab- 
ject  in  an  admirable  and  unanswerable  manner.  And  when  you  keep  it  in 
mind,  as  has  been,  I  believe,  already  stated  in  argument,  that  this  debate  was 
had  soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  that  several  gentlemen 
who  had  participated  in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  were  members 
of  Qongress,  and  among  them  Mr.  Madison,  one  of  the  ablest  writers  who 
ever  wrote  upon  that  subject,  not  even  excepting  Alexander  Hamilton  himself; 
when  jou  take  it  into  consideration  that  this  discussion  was  at  that  earlj 
period  and  by  persons  who  were  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  Oonstitation 
itself,  the  opinions  which  they  expressed  are  deserving  of  the  very  highest  con- 
sideration. And  if  there  be  anything  in  the  doctrine  of  the  law  which  is 
applied  to  every  other  case ;  if  there  be  anything  in  the  idea  that  when  a 
decision  upon  a  legal  question  is  once  made  that  decision  should  stand ;  if  there 
be  anything  in  the  doctrine  of  stare  decisis,  then,  senators,  I  maintain  that  an 
opinion  which,  so  far  as  I  know  anything  of  our  history  as  a  government,  has 
never  been  seriously  controverted  at  any  time  except  during  the  administration 
of  Jackson,  and  the  decision  of  which  at  that  time  was  in  favor  of  the  view 
that  we  entertain  now,  is  to  be  considered  as  entitled  to  respect.  If  an  opinion 
that  was  acquiesced  in  for  nearly  eighty  years  is  not  an  authority  to  a  man  for 
doing  an  act,  then  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  that  is  sufficient  authority. 

If,  according  to  the  English  law,  a  man  would  be  protected  in  an  action  as  to 
real  property  by  sixty  years'  possession,  if,  according  to  the  statute  law  of  the 
State  in  which  I  reside,  seven  years'  adverse  possession  under  a  color  of  title 
would  give  him  an  absolute  title  to  his  tract  of  land,  if  these  healing  statutes 
which  have  been  passed  from  time  to  time,  both  in  England  and  in  our  own 
country,  and  which  are  intended  for  the  repose  of  society  to  secure  titles  to 
property,  are  administered  every  day,  as  they  are,  I  presume,  in  all  the  courts 
of  tne  United  States,  why  may  we  not  argue,  and  argue  with  propriety  before 
the  American  Senate,  that  when  a  question  was  settled  eighty  years  ago,  and 
when  the  decision  was  never  controverted  until  the  present  time  except  on  the 
occasion  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  conclusion  at  which  Oongress  then  arrived 
is  upon  principle  binding  and  obligatory  upon  this  Senate,  and  that  you  should 
follow  it  upon  the  same  principle  that  the  judges  are  in  the  habit  of  folio wiag 
judicial  determinations  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  property  that  have  been  long 
acquiesced  in  and  have  become  rules  of  law. 

If  Mr.  Sedgwick  had  been  a  prophet,  if  he  had  been  Daniel,  or  Isaiah,  or 
Jeremiah,  or  any  one  of  the  old  prophets,  and  had  undertaken  to  describe  tbe 
difference  between  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  Mr.  Stanton,  he  coold 
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not  have  done  it  better  tban  be  bas  done  in  tbe  langaage  whicb  I  am  about  to 
read  to  jon  : 

The  President  is  made  responsible,  and  shall  he  not  judfi^e  of  the  talents,  ability,  and  integ- 
ritj  of  his  fnstraments  7  Will  jon  depend  on  a  man  vfho  has  imposed  upon  the  President 
and  continue  him  in  office  when  he  is  evidently  disqualified  unless  he  can  be  removed  by  im- 
peachment 7  If  this  idea  should  prevail — which  God  forbid — what  would  be  the  result  f 
Suppose,  even,  that  he  should  be  removable  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
what  a  wretched  situation  might  not  our  public  councils  be  involved  in  7  Suppose  the  Presi- 
dent has  a  Secretary  in  whom  he  discovers  a  great  degree  of  ignorance,  or  a  total  incapacity 
to  conduct  the  business  he  has  assigned  him ;  suppose  him  inimical  to  the  President-' 

There  Mr.  Stanton  looms  right  np,  and  be  is  tbe  very  man  that  this  political 
prophet  had  in  his  mind  when  be  was  making  this  argument  before  tbe  House 
of  Representatives : 

Or  suppose  any  of  the  great  variety  of  cases  which  would  be  good  cause  f-r  removal,  and 
impress  tne  propriety  of  such  a  measure  strongly  on  the  mind  of  the  President,  toithout  any 
gUUr  evidence  than  tohat  exitts  in  his  own  ideas  from  a  ccmtemplation  of  the  man^s  conduct 
and  character,  day  bv  day,  what,  let  me  ask,  is  to  be  the  conseouence  if  the  Senate  are  applied 
to  7  If  they  are  to  do  anything  in  the  business,  I  presume  they  are  to  deliberate,  because 
they  are  to  advise  and  consent,  ff  they  are  to  deliberate,  you  put  tlitm  bttween  the  officer  and 
ike  President 

Just  as  tbe  managers  of  tbe  impeachment  and  tbe  impeachment  itself  are 
attempting  to  do  in  this  case  : 

They  are  then  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  removal ;  the  President  must  produce  his  testi- 
mony. How  is  the  question  to  be  investigated  ?  Because,  I  presume,  there  must  be  some 
rational  rule  for  conducting  this  business  7  Is  the  President  to  be  sworn  to  declare  the  whole 
trath  and  to  bring  forward  facts;  or  are  they  to  admit  suspicion  as  testimonv;  or,  is  the 
word  of  the  President  to  be  taken  at  all  events  7  If  so,  this  cneck  is  not  of  the  least  efficacy 
in  nature. 

And  then  Mr.  Sedgwick  goes  on  with  this  paragraph,  which  is  quoted  in  tbe 

message  to  which  I  have  referred : 

Bat,  if  proof  be  necessary,  what  is  then  the  consequence  7  Why,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  where  the  case  is  very  clear  to  tbe  mind  of  the  President  that  the  man  ought  to  be 
removed,  the  effect  cannot  be  produced,  because  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  produce  the 
necessary  evidence.  Are  the  Senate  to  proceed  without  evidence  7  Some  gentlemen  contend 
not.  Then  the  object  will  be  lost.  Shall  a  man,  under  these  circumstances,  be  saddled  upon 
ike  President,  who  has  been  appointed  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  aid  the  President  in  per- 
forming certain  duties  7  Shall  ne  be  continued,  I  ask  again,  against  the  will  of  the  Presi- 
dent 7  If  he  is,  where  is  the  responsibility  7  Are  you  to  look  for  it  in  the  President,  who 
has  no  control  over  the  officer,  no  power  to  remove  him  if  he  acts  unfeelingly  or  unfaithfully  7 
Without  you  make  him  responsible,  yon  weaken  and  destroy  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
your  system.  What  is  to  be  done  in  cases  which  can  only  be  known  from  a  long  acquaint- 
ance with  the  conduct  of  an  officer  7 

Never  did  more  sensible  remarks  proceed  from  tbe  lips  of  mortal  man  than 
tbe  observations  which  I  have  read  in  your  bearing,  senators,  and  which  are 
just  a0  descriptive  as  it  is  possible  for  language  to  be  of  tbe  circumstances  under 
which  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  occurred.  This  is  extracted  from  the  same 
authority,  I  Debates  in  Congress,  old  series,  page  543. 

Now,  I  ask  your  special  attention  to  the  next  step.  Mr.  Benson,  of  New 
ToriL,  moved  to  amend  by  inserting  in  place  of  tbe  words  **  to  be  removable 
from  office  by  the  President  of  tbe  United  States  "  the  words  *'  that  the  chief 
elerk,  whepever  the  said  principal  officer  shall  be  removed  from  office  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  in  any  other  case  of  vacancy,  shall,  during 
such  vacancy,  have  the  custody  and  charge  of  all  records,  books,  and  papera." 
This  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  yeas  30,  nays  18.  (1  Debates,  old  series,  60.1 
602,  603.) 

Mr.  Benson  now  moved  (page  604)  to  strike  out  of  the  first  clause  tbe  words 
"to  be  removable  by  tbe  President;"  which  was  carried — yeas  31,  nays  19. 

The  honorable  manager  who  opened  tbe  cause  made  an  argument,  as  I  remem- 
ber— I  shall  not  take  time  to  turn  to  it — that  this  debate  occurred  in  Committee 
of  tbe  Whole,  and  that  what  transpired  in  the  House  is  not  shown  in  any 
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report  of  tbe  debates.  If  tbat  be  so,  does  it  in  tbe  sligbtest  degree  affect  tbe 
force  and  validity  of  tbe  argument  itself?  Is  it  not  to  be  presamed  tbat  the 
very  same  men  who  had  adopted  this  principle  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
would,  when  they  came  to  act  in  the  House  proper,  vote  under  the  same  views 
which  they  had  expressed  in  committee  ? 

Mr.  Benson  said  that  his  objection  to  the  clause  arose  from  an  idea  that  the 
power  of  removal  by  the  President  hereafter  might  appear  to  be  exercised  by  a 
legi;$lative  grant  only,  and  consequently  be  subjected  to  legislative  instability, 
when  he  was  well  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  it  was  fixed  by  a  fair  legislative 
construction  of  the  Constitution.     {Ibid,  603.) 

Mr.  Madison's  reasons  for  sustaining  the  motion  to  strike  out  were,  **  First, 
altering  the  mode  of  expression  tends  to  ffive  satisfaction  to  those  gentlemen 
who  think  it  not  an  object  of  legislative  discretion;  and  second,  because  the 
amendment  already  agreed  to  fully  contains  tbe  sense  of  this  house  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  Constitution,  and  therefore  the  words  are  unnecessary  as  they 
stand  here." 

Now  indulge  me,  if  you  please,  while  I  call  your  attention  and  refresh  your 
recollection  by  the  remarks  of  Chancellor  Kent  upon  this  general  subject.  He 
quotes  the  following  words  from  the  act  creating  the  Treasury  Department : 
"  That  whenever  the  Secretary  shall  be  removed  from  office  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  other  case  of  vacancy,"  &c.,  and  says,  "  This 
amounted  to  a  legislative  construction,"  &c.,  as  quoted  by  the  President  in  his 
message ;  and  Kent  continues : 

This  qnestion  has  never  been  made  the  subject  of  judicial  discussion,  and  theconstmction 
given  to  the  Constitution  iu  1789  has  continued  to  rest  on  this  loose,  incidental,  declaratory 
opinion  of  Congfress  and  the  sense  and  practice  of  the  gfovemment  since  that  time. 

You  see,  from  these  remarks,  that  Chancellor  Kent,  if  the  question  had  been 
presented  to  him  as  an  original  question,  if*  he  had  been  called  upon  to  determine 
it  as  a  judge,  would  have  said  that  he  thought  this  construction  rested  on  ground 
altogether  too  loose  to  justify  him  as  a  judge  in  giving  that  opinion  ;  but  what 
does  he  say  as  to  the  effect  of  the  settlement  thus  made  ?     He  says  : 

It  may  now  be  considered  as  firmly  and  definitely  settled,  and  there  is  good  sense  and 
practical  utility  in  the  construction.    (Kent*s  Commentaries,  p.  310.) 

Part  of  this  is  quoted  by  the  President,  part  of  it  is  not ;  but  I  read  you  the 
whole  paragraph.  Judge  Story,  in  his  Commentaries,  volume  three,  section  fif- 
teen hundred  and  thirty-seven,  says  : 

The  pnblic,  however,  acquiesced  in  this  decision ;  and  it  continues,  perhaps,  the  most 
extraordinary  case  in  the  history  of  the  government  of  a  power  conferred  oy  implication  on 
the  Executive  by  the  assent  of  a  bare  majority  of  Congress,  which  has  not  been  questioned 
on  many  other  occasions. 

That  much  is  quoted  in  the  President's  message.  But  what  does  Judge 
Story  say  further  in  the  same  connection  and  in  the  same  paragraph  7 

Even  the  most  jealous  advocates  of  State  rights  seem  to  have  slumbered  over  this  vast 
reach  of  authority,  and  have  lefi  it  untouched  as  the  neutral  eround  of  controversy,  in  which 
they  desired  to  reap  no  harvest,  and  from  which  they  retired  without  leaving  any  proteata* 
tions  of  title  or  contest 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  although  the  Federalist  opposed  the  power  ^f  removal, 
Mr.  Madison  and  Judge  Story  and  Chancellor  Kent  regarded  it  as  firmly  settled 
and  established ;  and  now,  senators,  if  authority  is  worth  anything,  if  precedent 
is  worth  anything,  if  the  opinions  of  two  of  the  ablest  judges*we  ever  had  in  this 
country  are  worth  anything,  I  maintain  that  it  follows  inevitably  that  the  civil 
tenure  bill  is  unconstitutional,  and  that  the  President  was  justified  in  exercising 
his  veto  power  against  it. 

Whether,  however,  that  view  of  the  case  be  correct  or  not,  there'  is  still  another 
view  of  it.  If  the  President  were  wrong ;  if  he  were  erroneously  advised  by  his 
cabiiMt ;  if  he  came  to  an  improper  conclusion  ;  if  the  view  which  was  tekea 
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by  Congress  on  tbis  subject  were  tbe  correct  view,  still  tbis  argument  is  pertinent 
and  appropriate  as  to  the  question  of  intention,  becanse,  as  I  have  already  said, 
in  each  of  these  articles  an  unlawful  intention  is  charged  against  the  President 
of  the  United  States ;  and  upon  whose  opinions,  I  respectfully  ask,  could  this 
Senate,  sitting  as  jndges.rely  with  greater  confidence  than  upon  the  opinions  of  two 
of  the  raost  eminent  jurists  that  our  country  has  ever  prodaced,  Kent  and  Story  ? 
They  are  names  familiar  to  every  judge  and  every  lawyer  in  the  United  States 
as  household  words ;  and  not  here  alone  are  these  names  distinguished.  Far 
across  the  sea,  in  Westminster  Hall,  in  that  country  from  whence  we  borrowed 
our  laws,  the  names  of  Kent  and  Story  are  almost  as  familiar  as  they  are  in  the 
chamber  where  his  honor  presides  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  Their 
iK>rks  are  quoted  by  British  judges,  by  British  lawyers,  and  by  text- writers,  and 
no  two  names  in  English  or  American  jurisprudence  stand  higher  than  the  names 
of  these  two  distinguished  citizens  of  our  country.  If  they  are  not  a  sufficient 
authority  to  settle  in  the  mind  of  the  Senate,  as  they  probably  would  not  be  in 
view  of  your  action  hitherto  on  the  subject,  that  the  law  is  unconstitutional,  yet 
I  ask  you,  senators,  if  the  advice  of  two  such  distinguit«hed  men  as  these  might 
not  well  guide  the  action  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  relieve  Hra 
from  the  criminality  which  is  imputed  to  him  in  these  articles  of  impeachment  ? 
I  hope  you  will  allow  me,  senators,  to  call  your  attention  to  some  other  opin- 
ions than  these.  This  subject  of  appointments  to  and  removals  from  office  has 
been  a  matter  of  investigation  in  various  forms  by  Attorneys  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  learned  manager  who  opened  the  cause  was  well  aware 
of  this  ;  and  how  did  he  meet  it  1  Nobody  is  more  astute  than  him  in  the  man- 
agement of  a  cause.  I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that,  although  I  do  not 
exactly  agree  with  him  in  his  notions  about  decency  and  propriety  of  speech, 
I  have  not  seen  a  gentleman  in  my  life  who  manages  a  cause  with  more  skill 
and  art  and  ability  than  he  has  managed  this  prosecution  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  it  With  that  astuteness  for  which  be  has  distinguished  himself 
in  the  investigation  of  tbis  cause,  when  he  came  to  speak  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Attorney  General  he  made  use  of  an  observation  to  this  effect — I  shall  not 
undertake  to  quote  him  literally — that  after  that  office  had  become  political  he 
did  not  consider  it  a  matter  of  any  very  great  importance  to  quote  tbe  opinions 
of  its  incumbents.  I  had  a  slight  suspicion — I  hope  the  gentleman  will  forgive 
me  if  it  were  an  erroneous  on^ — that  possibly  the  authority  of  the  Attorneys 
General  might  not  be  just  exactly  tbe  kind  of  authority  he  wanted  ;  and  so, 
although  I  did  not  know  much  about  the  subject,  and  had  never  had  occasion 
to  examine  the  opinions  of  the  Attorneys  General,  I  concluded  that  I  would 
look  into  them,  and  I  find  several  opinions  there  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention. 

Before  I  do  this  let  me  invite  you,  senators,  to  consider  the  provisions  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that  the  President  may  require  the  opin- 
ion in  writing  of  the  principal  officers  of  each  of  the  executive  departments  upon 
any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  to  the  act  of 
September  24,  1789,  which  provides  that  the  Attorney  General  shall  give  his 
advice  upon  questions  of  law  when  required  by  the  President.  It  may  be  that 
I  place  an  exaggerated  construction  upon  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  and 
upon  tbe  act  of  1789.  It  will  be  for  you  as  judges  to  decide  how  that  is.  I 
will  state  my  proposition  before  I  read  the  section  in  extenso,  and  I  will  state  it 
in  such  manner  as  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  point  which  I  am  endeav- 
oring to  demonstrate. 

I  maintain,  in  view  of  the  proper  construction  of  the  act  of  1789,  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  whether  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
advised  by  tne  particular  Attorney  General  who  may  belong  to  his  cabinet  in 
reference  to  a  particular  act  or  not.  I  maintain  that  the  opinions  delivered  by 
the  Attorney  General  are  in  the  nature  of  judicial  decisions.    I  do  not  say  that 
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tbej  axe  to  all  intents  and  purposes  jadicial  decisions ;  but,  in  the  view  which 
I  entertain  of  the  act  of  1789,  I  insist  that  they  should  be  as  operative  and 
effectual  in  this  high  and  honorable  court  as  a  judicial  decision  of  respecta- 
ble' authority  would  be  in  the  court  over  which  your  honor  usually  presides. 
Why  do  I  say  so  ?  I  will  tell  you.  Unless  I  have  misi'^ad  the  Gonsdtution 
of  the  United  States  there  is  no  provision  there  declaring  that  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  and 
authoritative  upon  questions  of  law.  There  is  no  such  provision  in  the  Con- 
stitution; if  there  is,  it  has  escaped  me.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
assumed  that  there  was  a  certain  state  of  things  at  the  time  they  made  it.  They 
assumed  that  the  history  of  the  world  would  be  before  the  country.  They 
assumed  that  the  history  of  English  jurisprudence  would  be  known  or  could  be 
known  to  American  citizens.  In  other  words,  they  ctssumed  that  there  was  and 
would  continue  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  and  information  in  the 
world,  and  therefore  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  provide  in  the  Con- 
stitution that  the  decisions  made  by  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  should  be  binding  upon  their  successors  in  office.  They  knew 
ju3t  as  well  as  you  know  that  the  practice  of  English  judges  had  been  for  cen- 
turies to  regard  a  decision  by  a  judicial  tribunal  in  a  case  carefully  considered, 
and  especially  in  a  case  that  had  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  as  an  author- 
ity from  which  it  was  not  safe  in  the  administration  of  the  law  to  depart. 

Now,  the  argument  I  make  before  you  is,  that  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  does  not  specify  that  the  decision  of  the  judges  shall  have  all  the  binding 
force  of  authority  in  the  land — and  yet  it  has  that  force — this  act  of  Congress, 
although  it  does  not  say  so  in  reference  to  the  opinions  of  the  Attorneys  General 
any  more- than  the  Constitution  does  in  reference  to  the  decisions  of  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  yet,  upon  any  fan-  consti-nction,  upon 
any  legal  intendment,  under  this  act  of  1789,  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  €ren- 
eral  may  be  regarded  by  the  President,  and  by  all  others  who  have  anything  to 
do  with  that  opinion,  as  a  valid  authority,  and  that  it  is  sufficient  to  justify  his 
action  in  any  given  case  that  may  be  covered  bv  that  opinion. 

What  is  the  provision  of  the  act  of  September  24,  1789,  section  35  ?  (1st 
volume  Statutes  at  Large,  page  93,  and  1st  volume  of  Brightly's  Digest,  page 
92.)     It  is  provided  by  that  section-* 

That  there  shall  be  appointed  an  Attorney  Qeneral  for  the  United  States,  who  shall  be 
sworn  or  affirmed  to  a  faiinful  execution  of  his  office,  whose  dutj  it  shall  be  to  prosecute  and 
conduct  ali  suits  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  which  the  United  States  shall  be  concerned,  and 
to  ^ive  his  advice  and  opinions  upon  questions  of  law  when  required  bj  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  when  requested  bj  the  heads  of  any  of  the  departments  touching  any  mat- 
ters that  may  concern  their  departments,  dec 

When  you  take  the  two  provisions  together— first,  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  the  President  may  call  upon  the  principal  officer  in  each  executive 
department  for  advice  and  opinion ;  and  second,  the  provision  of  the  act  of  1789 
that  he  may  call  upon  this  officer  of  the  law,  the  Attorney  General,  for  advice 
and  opinion — I  maintain  that  when  that  advice  and  opinion  are  given  they  are, 
by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  and  the  law,  binding  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  that  even  if  they  were  not  given  in  reference  to  the  par- 
ticular removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  yet  if  they  were  given  in  any  case  on  all  foara 
with  his,  if  they  were  given  in  any  similar  case,  these  opinions  are  in  the  nature 
of  judicial  opinions,  and  they  are  a  perfect  shield  and  protection  to  the  President, 
if  I  can  bring  his  act  in  this  particular  case  within  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  any 
of  them.  Now,  without  commenting  on  these  opinions,  or  detaining  the  Senate 
by  reading  them  at  length,  I  will  present  a  few  without  comment ;  for  if  I  were 
to  undertake  to  comment  upon  each  opinion  as  to  the  power  of  appointment  and 
the  power  of  removal,  it  might  take  up  more  time  than  would  be  advisable. 
Trusting  to  and  believing  in  the  intelligence  and  discrimination  of  the  Senate,  I 
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win  give  them  tbe  snbstance  of  the  positions- assamed,  as  I  understaad,  hj  the 
different  Attorneys  General  who  have  given  their  opinions  apon  the  question. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Opinions  of  the  Attorneys  General,  page  631,  it  will 
be  seen  that  General  Swartwout's  commission  (under  the  act  of  May  15,  1820« 
to  limit  the  tenure  of  certain  offices)  as  navy  agent  at  Nei^  York  expired  during 
the  preceding  session  of  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Wirt,  Attorney  General,  gave  an 
opinion,  on  the  22d  of  October,  1823,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
ID  which  he  held  that  the  words  in  the  Constitution,  "  happen  duiing  the  recess 
of  the  Senate" — and  this,  I  think,  will  be  a  good  answer  to  a  portion  of  the 
argument  offered  by  the  honorable  manager  who  spoke  yesterday — are  equiva- 
lent to  the  wo^ds  "happen  to  exist,"  and  that  "the  President  has  power  to  fill 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  temporary  commission,  a  vacancy  that 
occurred  by  expiration  of  a  commission  during  a  previous  session  of  that  body." 

In  the  same  volume,  page  213,  will  be  found  another  opinion  of  Mr.  Wirt. 
The  register  of  wills  held  his  office  under  a  commission  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  President.  Mr.  Wirt  in  his  opinion,  delivered  on  the  15th  of  June,  1818, 
held  that  where  an  act  of  Congress  gives  the  President  the  power  to  appoint, 
without  designating  the  tenure  by  which  the  office  is  to  be  held,  it  is  during  the 
pleasure  of  ^e  President.  That  is  the  advice  and  opinion  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  lawyers,  and  one  of  the  most  gifted  orators,  that  ever  lived  in  the 
United  States.    He  says  : 

If  the  President  had  no  right  to  issue  such  a  commission,  the  commission  is  void,  the 
office  vacant,  an4  the  President  has  now  a  right  to  commission  another  person  anew.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  President  had  the  riffht  to  issue  such  a  commission,  he  has  on  the  face  of 
that  commission  the  power  of  removal  and  the  authority  to  reappoint. 

In  the  second  volume  of  Opinions  of  Attorneys  General,  page  333,  will  be 
found  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Berrien,  given  on  the  2d  April,  1830,  in  which  be  held 
that— 

The  appointment  of  a  navy  agent  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  made  in  the  case  of  a 
vacancy  occurring  during  the  recess,  is  in  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
Preeidfut,  and  not  by  force  of  the  act  of  3d  March,  1809;  and  the  constitutional  limitation 
of  such  appointment  is  to  the  end  of  the  succeeding  session  of  Congress,  unless  it  be  sooner 
determined  by  the  acceptance  of  a  new  commission,  made  under  an  appointment  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Legar6,  in  an  opinion,  on  tbe  22d  October,  1841,  declared  that — 

Tbe  Constitution  authorizes  the  President  to  fill  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate,  even  though  a  vacancy  should  occur  after  a  session  of  the  Senate  has 
intervened.  The  executive  power  of  removal  from  office,  as  indicated  in  the  ar^ment  of 
Mr.  Madison,  delivered  in  the  first  Congress,  drawn  from  tbe  character  of  executive  power 
and  executive  responsibility  and  the  irresistible  necessity  of  the  case,  has  been  acqmesced 
in  by  the  whole  country. 

Agiun,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Opinionfl  of  Attorneys  General,  page  218, 
will  be  found  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Attorney  General  John  Nelson,  on  the  9th  of 
August,  1843,  in  Lieutenant  Goxe's  case,  where  the  applicant  was  heard  by 
counsel,  a  proceeding,  as  I  suppose,  somewhat  rare  in  the  Attorney  General's 
office.  In  that  opinion  he  declared,  referring  to  the  case  of  Marbury  vs,  Madi- 
son, that — 

Even  after  confirmation  by  the  Senate  the  President  may,  in  his  discretion,  withhold  a 
commission  from  the  applicant ;  and  until  a  commission  to  signify  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Pieddeut  has  not  been  changed,  the  appointment  is  not  fully  consummated. 

All  of  these  cases,  without  stopping  to  comment  upon  them,  you  will  see 
have  more  or  less  bearing  on  the  question  under  consideration.  Now  indulge 
me,  if  you  please,  while  I  read  extracts  from  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Crittenden,  to 
be  found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Opinions  of  the  Attorneys  General,  page 
290.  It  is  infinitely  a  better  argument  than  any  which  I  can  present.  You 
will  see  that  he  necessarily  travels  over  the  same  beaten  path  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  travel  over  in  this  case ;  and  1  think  it  is  a  matter  of  very  great 
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consequence  that  in  this  ease  we  do  show  that  the  path  is  so  well  known  and  so 
much  travelled  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  it. 

Upon  the  question  submitted  by  the  President  whether  he  had  authority  to 
remove  from  office  the  chief  justice  of  the  Territory  of  Minnesota,  erected  by 
the  act  of  March  3,  1849,  who  had  been  appointed  for  four  years,  Mr  Critten- 
den, in  his  opinion  of  the  23d  of  January,  1851,  after  referring  to  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall's  opinion  in  the  American  Insurance  Conipany  vs,  Oanter,  (1 
Peters,  546,)  where  it  was  held  that  these  were  not  constitutional  but  legislative 
courts,  created  in  virtue  of  the  general  right  of  sovereignty  which  exists  in  the 
government,  said  what  I  will  now  read.  I  propose  to  give  you  the  language 
of  Mr.  Crittenden,  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  who  ever  sat  in  these  halls,  a 
man  without  fear  and  without  reproach,  a  man  of  a  splendid,  gigantic  intellect, 
*'  faithful  among  the  faithless  "  under  all  circumstances  ;  one  whose  opinions,  as 
I  respectfully  think,  are  entitled  to  the  highest  degree  of  credit.  This  opinion  , 
was  delivered  in  the  meridian  of  his  life,  when  he  was  in  the  full  possession  of 
his  mental  powers,  and  when  there  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  force  and 
effect  to  which  any  production  of  his  mind  was  entitled.    He  said  : 

Being  civil  officers  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  commissioned  by  the  President,  they  are  not  excepted  from  that  executive  power 
which,  by  the  Constitution,  is  vested  in  the  President  of  the  United  States  over  all  civil 
officers  appointed  by  him,  and  whose  tenures  of  office  are  not  made  by  the  Constitution  itself 
more  stable  than  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  That  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  tias,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  power  of 
removinji^  civil  officers  appointed  and  commissioned  by  him,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  wnere  the  Constitution  has  not  otherwise  provided  by  fixing  the 
tenures  during  good  behavior,  has  been  long  since  settled,  and  has  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of 
controversy  and  doubt.  In  the  great  debate  which  arose  upon  that  question  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  Mr.  Madison  is  reported  to 
have  said,  **  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  President  should  have  the  power  of  removing 
firom  office ;  it  will  make  him,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  responsible  for  their  conduct,  and  sub- 
ject him  to  impeachment  himself  if  be  suffers  them  to  perpetrate,  with  impunity,  high  crimes 
or  misdemeanors  against  the  United  States,  or  neglects  to  superintend  their  conduct^  so  as  to 
check  their  excesses.  On  the  constitutionality  of  the  declaration  I  have  no  manner  of 
doubt."  And  the  determination  of  Congress  was  in  accordance  with  bis  views,  and  has 
since  been  invariably  followed  in  practice  by  every  President  of  the  United  States. 

And  in  the  same  opinion  (page  291  of  the  same  volume)  Mr.  Crittenden  said: 

The  power  of  removal  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  promote  the  public  welfiare ;  to  enable  him  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed; 
to  make  him  responsible  if  he  suffers  those  to  remain  in  office  who  are  manifestly  nufit  and 
unworthy  of  public  confidence. 

Again,  Mr.  Gushing,  in  the  8th  volume  of  Opinions,  page  233,  in  an  elaborate 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  navy  efficiency  act  of  the  28th  February,  1855,  held : 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States'  possesses  constitutional  power  to  dismiss  officers 
of  the  army  or  navy  co-extensive  with  his  power  to  dismiss  executive  or  administrstiTe 
officers  in  the  civil  service  of  the  government. 

Again,  Mr.  Speed,  in  his  opinion  of  April  26,  1865,  addressed  to  Secretary 
McGulloch,  declaring  that  the  act^f  1865,  vesting  the  power  of  appointment 
of  assistant  assessors  in  the  respective  assessors  is  unconstitutional,  argues  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  make  the  appointment ;  and  I  ask  yon,  sen- 
ators, to  pay  special  attention  to  this  opinion,  for  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Sp^^l 
stands  very  high  in  some  quarters  of  the  United  States.  This  opinion  is  not 
in  any  of  the  printed  volumes  of  opinions ;  I  have  a  certified  copy  of  it  which 
I  placed  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Stanbery,  and  which  can  be  at  any  time  pro- 
duced before  the  Senate ;  but  I  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  extract  whi^ 
I  am  about  to  read  : 

It  is  his  [the  President's]  duty  to  do  all  he  has  lawful  power  to  do  when  the  occasion 
requires  an  exercise  of  authority.  To  do  legs  on  such  an  oo^don  would  be  pro  tanlo  to  abdi- 
cate his  high  office.  The  Constitution  is  the  sopreme  law — a  law  superior  and  paramount 
to  any  other.    If  any  law  be  lepugnant  to  the  Constitutiou  it  is  void." 
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This  bears  not  only  on  the  civil-tenare  bill,  bnt  it  is  square  np  to  all  the 
qnestions  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  have  argned  in  connection  with  it. 
Here  is  the  opinion  of  the  adviser  of  the  President's  predecessor,  a  man  whose 
opinion  was  on  file,  a  man  in  whose  judgment  he  had  the  right  to  confide,  for 
be  it  known  and  always  kept  in  remembrance  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  not  himself  a  lawyer;  he  never  studied  the  legal  profession;  he  has 
no  claims  or  pretensions  to  know  anything  about  it ;  but  in  the  discharge  of 
his  official  duties  he  has  the  right  to  consdt  the  legal  adviser  who  is  placed 
there  to  guide  and  direct  him  upon  questions  of  law  by  the  Oonstitntion  of  the 
country  and  by  the  act  of  1789.  If  he  finds  an  opinion  on  file  in  his  office,  or 
if  he  finds  it  recorded  in  any  reported  volume  of  the  opinions  of  the  Attorneys 
General,  it  is,  and  is  properly,  a  guide,  a  precedent  which  he  may  safely  follow  ; 
and  it  is  such  an  opinion  as  will  protect  him  against  any  imputations  of  unlawful 
or  improper  motives.  Pardon  me  for  reading  this  again,  so  that  you  may  have 
the  whole  of  it  in  unbroken  connection : 

It  is  his  duty  to  do  all  he  has  lawful  power  to  do  when  the  occasion  requires  an  exercise 
of  hia  authority.  To  do  less  on  such  an  occasion  would  be  pro  tanto  to  abdicate  his  high 
office.  The  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law — a  law  superior  and  paramount  to  any  other. 
If  any  law  be  repugnant  to  the  Constitu^on,  it  is  void  ;  in  other  words  it  is  no  law. 

And,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  if  you  see  proper  in  the  discharge  of  your  duty  to 

comply  with  the  respectful  request  which  has  been  present^  to  you  to  deliver 

an  opinion  upon  any  of  the  legal  questions  which  are  involved  in  this  case,  I 

most  respectfully  ask  you  to  consider  this  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  and 

to  declare  that  it  is  sound  doctrine  "that  if  any  law  be  repugnaut  to  the  Con- 

stitation  it  is  void  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  no  law."     Now,  allow  me,  Mr.  Chief 

Justice,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  closing  sentence  of  this  opinion  of  Mr. 

Speed,  which  I  think  is  the  very  essence  of  the  law  : 

It  is  the  peculiar  prorince  of  the  judicial  dM>artment  to  say  what  the  law  is  in  particn* 
lar  cases.  BM  before  such  case  arises,  and  in  the  absence  of  authoritative  exposition  of  the 
law  by  that  department,  it  is  equally  the  duty  of  the  officer  holdhig  the  executive  power  of 
the  gfovemment  to  determine  for  the  purposes  of  his  own  conduct  and  action  as  well  the 
operation  of  conflicting  laws  as  the  unconstitutionality  of  any  one. 

There  is  an  opinion  from  an  Attorney  General  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
cabinet,  not  a  **  serf"  of  the  President,  who  gave  his  opinion  before  or  about 
the  time  the  present  incumbent  came  into  the  presidential  office.  There  is  his 
opinion  placed  upon  the  records  of  one  of  the  departments  of  this  government,  to 
stand  and  to  stand  forever,  so  far  as  his  opinion  will  go,  as  a  guide  to  the  highest 
executive  officer  in  the  government,  declaring  that  if  a  law  is  unconstitutional  in 
the  view  of  the  President,  it  is  no  law  at  all,  and  he  is  not  bound  to  follow  it. 
He  declares  that  the  President  has  the  right,  in  the  absence  of  any  judicial  expo- 
sition, to  construe  the  law  for  himself  I  need  not  tell  the  Senate  that  this  is  no 
new  doctrine.  Senators,  within  your  day  and  mine  there  was  an  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States,  who  was,  as  they  say  the  present  incumbent  is,  a  man 
of  strong  will,  *a  man  not  possessing  any  great  a^antages  of  education  or  of 
mental  culture,  but  still  a  man  of  strong  iuteHect  and  of  determination  just  as 
strong  as  his  intellect  You  all  remember  Andrew  Jackson,  a  name  that  was 
once  potent  in  the  United  States.  No  name  was  ever  more  powerful  in  this 
goTemment  of  ours,  from  the  thne  of  its  foundation  down  to  the  present  day, 
than  the  name  of  Andrew  Jackson.  "  There  were  giants  in  those  days  "  when 
Andrew  Jackson  was  at  the;  head  of  the  government  of  the  United  .  States. 
Andrew  Jackson  exercised  the  power  of  removal,  and  his  right  to  do  so  was 
called  in  question  by  some  of  the  ablest  men  who  ever  sat  within  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  dincussed  and  learnedly  discussed ;  and  yet  he  per- 
Bevered  in  his  determination.  He  maintained  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  remove  from  office  and  to  make  appointments, 
and  you  all  recollect  the  scene  that  occurred,  and  which  made  the  histbry  of  this 
body  memorable. 

11 1  p_VoL  ii 
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A  reeolution  was  inirochiced  into  the  SeDa4;e — I  believe  it  was  occasioned,  in 
part  at  least,  hj  the  removal  of  Mr.  Doane — to  the  eflPect  that  the  President  of 
the  Ignited  States,  in  his  late  proceedinss,  had  violated  the  Gonstitntion  of  the 
United  States.  That  resolution  passed  the  Senate ;  but  a  gentleman  who  ie 
now  no  more,  one  whose  name  is  well-known  in  the  political  history  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Benton,  took  up  that  subject.  I  have  not  recurred  to  the 
history  of  the  debates  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  tell  how  long  it  was  that  he 
continued  to  agitate  the  question,  but  my  recollection  is  that  it  was  for  several 
years ;  and  I  remember,  as  all  these  senators  will  remember,  the  remarkable 
expression  which  Mr.  Benton  used :  **  Solitary  and  alone  I  set  this  ball  in 
motion."  He  dete^ined  that  the  resolution  censuring  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  be  expunged  from  the  records  of  the  Senate ;  and  he 
debated  it  time  and  again  wiUi  tremendous  energy  and  power,  until  at  last  the 
resolution  was  expunged  from  the  journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
So  far  as  there  is  any  recorded  judgment  within  my  knowledge,  that  is  the  last 
record.  It  is  a  record  in  favor  of  the  power  of  removal.  There  was  "the  sober 
second  thought "  of  the  Senate.  There  was  a  rescission  of  a  resolution  that 
reflected  upon  the  character  and  upon  the  action  of  General  Jackson ;  and,  so 
far  as  that  record  goes,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  power  and  authority  which  I  have 
argued  for.     There  can  be  no  controversy  in  regard  to  this. 

Now  let  us  see  hdw  far  we  have  progressed  in  this  argument.  I  have  shown 
you  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Sedgwick  and  others  in  the  debate  of 
1789.  I  have  shown  yon  the  opinions  of  Kent  and  Story,  two  of  our  ablest 
American  commentators.  I  have  shown  you  opinions  of  Attorneys  Grenefal, 
eminent  in  their  profession  and  standing  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  country. 
I  have  shown  you  the  action  of  the  American  Senate  in  the  expunging  resolu- 
tion. I  thus  present  to  you  what  I  may  call,  in  the  language  of  Judge  Story, 
an  unbroken  current  of  authority  in  £eivor  of  the  proposition  that  not  only  the 
civil-tenure  bill  is  unconstitutional,  but  that  the  President  has  the  right  to  remove 
from  office.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  principles  maintained  by  them  would  lead 
to  that  result,  that  he  has  the  power  of  removal  which  he  claims  in  his  answer. 
And  I  maintain,  senators— forgive  the  repetition — that  whether  he  is  right  or 
wrong  in  this,  this  current  of  authority  for  near  eighty  years  is  sufficient  to 
throw  protection  around  him ;  and  when  I  show  you,  as  I  have  done  from  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Speed,  that  in  the  absence  of  any  judicial  determination  it  is  the 
sworn  and  bounden  duty  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  judge  of  a 
constitutional  question  for  himself,  I  do  not  present  to  the  Senate  any  novel 
doctrine.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  the  doctrine  is  right  or  wrong.  My 
opinions  are  of  no  sort  of  consequence  in  this  Senate.  If  my  arguments  are 
well  founded,  and  if  they  are  well  supported,  they  will  have  weight* and  influ- 
ence with  you  ;  if  not,  they  will  be  rejected.  So  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
say  what  I  think  upon  these  questions ;  but  I  maintain  that  this  is  not  a  novel 
doctrine  in  the  United  States.  I  told  you  yesterday  that  the  present  President 
is  a  democrat  of  the  straightest  sect.  I  told  you  that  he  was  really  nominated 
as  a  democrat  in  the  convention  that  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln  and  himself  for 
President  and  Vice-President.  That  was  not  a  democratic  convention,  I  know. 
It  was  a  convention  composed  of  Union  men  without  any  reference  to  the  old 
lines  of  demarcation  between  whigs  and  democrats.  That  was  a  convention 
which  had  assembled  together  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
whose  view  and  opinion  was  that  by  sustaining  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  measures 
of  his  administration  they  would  sustain  the  strong  arm  of  the  government  in 
putting  down  the  rebellion,  which  had  not  then  been  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
In  his  letter  accepting  the  nomination,  as  I  told  you  yesterday.  President  John- 
son remarked  that  he  was  a  democrat. 

Senators,  I  will  read  to  you  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Je£Per8on  and  General  Jack- 
son, presently ;  but  before  I  do  that  let  me  call  your  attention  to  'the  effect  of 
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dkifl  political  tnuniog  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  You  most  always 
bear  that  in  mind.  Yon  mast  go  to  his  stand-point  and  look  ai  things  as  he 
looked  at  them  and  judge  of  them  as  be  judged  of  them,  for  von  are  now  in 
search  of  motive ;  that  is  what  you  are  trying  to  determine  in  this  case.  You 
are  in  search  of  Uie  question  of  intention;  and  when  you  judge  of  his  conduct 
in  that  way,  and  when  you  remember  that  he  is  a  democrat  of  the  Jeffersonian 
and  Jaeksonian  school,  if  I  can  show  you,  as  I  will  presently  show  you,  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  and  General  Jackson  undertook  to  construe  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  for  themselves,  and  claimed  that  as  executive  officers  they 
had  the  right  to  do  so,  I  show  you  that  according  to  the  political  training  and 
education  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  it  is  a  doctrine  in  which  he 
might  well  believe ;  and  especially  when  you  have  Mr.  Speed's  opinion  that  I 
have  read  confirmatory  of  that  doctrine,  it  furnishes  a  sufficient  vindication  and 
protection  of  the  President  as  to  the  exercise  of  his  judgment. 

Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Jefferson  and  General  Jackson  said  on  this  subject.  Mr. 
Jefferson,  if  I  understand  him  correctly,  carried  his  doctrine  much  further  than 
the  preeent  President  of  the  United  States  carries  it.  I  will  refer  to  the  sixth 
volume  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  works,  page  461,  and  I  will  read  a  part  of  a  letter  of 
his  there  to  be  found,  from  which  you  will  see  he  goes  a  bar's  length  beyond 
the  present  President  of  the  United  States  in  the  views  that  he  entertains. 
The  President  has  told  you  that  he  was  anxious  to  have  the  question  between 
him  and  Congress  settled  by  the  judicial  department.  But  what  were  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's views  ?  He,  as  you  all  very  well  know,  and  the  world  knows,  was  the 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  rev- 
olutionary minds.  In  the  letter  to  which  I  have  referred,  to  Mr.  Torrance, 
he  said: 

The  second  qaestion,  whether  the  judges  are  invested  with  exclostye  authoritj  to  decide 
on  the  constitutionality  of  a  law,  has  bc^  heretofore  a  subject  of  consideration  with  me  in 
the  exercise  of  official  duties.  Certainly  thei^  is  not  a  word  in  the  Constitution  which  has 
giyen  that  power  to  them  more  than  to  the  executive  or  legislative  branches.  Questions  of 
property,  of  character,  and  of  crime,  being  ascribed  to  the  judges  through  a  definite  course 
of  l^al  proceeding,  laws  involving  such  questions  belong,  of  course,  to  them ;  and  as  they 
decide  on  them  ultimately  and  without  appeal,  they,  of  course,  decide  for  themtelves.  The 
constitutional  validity  of  the  law  or  laws  again  proscribing  executive  action,  and  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  that  branch  ultimately  and  without  appeal,  the  executive  must  decide  for 
tktmselvet  also  whether  under  the  Constitution  they  are  valid  or  not.  So  also  as  to  laws 
governing  the  proceedings  of  the  l^islatuie,  that  body  must  judge  for  it$ttf  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  law,  and  equally  without  appeal  or  control  from  its  co-ordinate  branches. 
And,  in  general,  that  branch  which  is  to  act  ultimately  and  without  appeal  on  any  law  is  the 
rightful  expositor  of  the  validity  of  the  law,  uncontrolled  by  the  opinions  of  the  other 
eo-ordinate  authorities. 

So  that,  if  I  correctly  apprehend  Mr.  Jefferson's  meaning  in  this  letter,  he 
goes  a  bar's  length  beyond  the  right  asserted  by  Mr.  Johnson  in  his  answer  in 
this  case : 

It  may  be  said  that  contradictory  decisions  may  arise  in  such  case,  and  produce  incon- 
venience.   This  is  possible,  and  is  a  necessary  failing  in  all  human  proceedings. 

He  goes  on  to  show,  in  this  letter  to  Mr.  Torrance,  that  such  contradictory 
decisions  had  arisen  and  no  special  harm  had  resulted ;  but  I  do  not  driem  it 
material  to  occupy  your  time  with  reading  at  length.  In  the  seventh  volume 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Works,  page  135,  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Judge  Roane  : 

My  construction  of  the  Constitution  is  very  different  from  that  you  quote. 

I  do  not  read  the  rest,  because  there  is  so  much  reading  necessary  to  be  doue 
in  the  argument  of  the  case  that  I  am  really  fearful  of  wearying  your  patienc^^, 
and  I  take  it  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  do  so,  because  the  mere  mentioor 
of  this  letter  will  call  it  up  to  the  recollection  of  senators,  and  you  will  remem- 
ber the  connection.  I  only  read  so  much  of  it  as  bears  upon  the  point  which 
I  am  endeavoring  to  illustrate  : 

Hy  oonstmction  of  the  Constitution  is  veiy  different  from  that  you  quote.    It  if  that  eaeh 
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department  is  truly  independent  of  the  others,  and  hae  an  equal  right  to  decide  for  itself 
'  what  is  the  meanins:  of  the  Constitution  in  the  cases  submitted  to  its  action;  and  especially 
where  it  is  to  act  ultimately  and  without  appeal.  I  will  explain  myself  by  examples  which, 
having*  occurred  while  I  was  in  office,  are  oetter  known  to  me,  and  the  principles  which 
governed  them. 

I  deem  it  nnnecessary  to  read  farther  from  this  letter.  The  point  is,  that  in 
this  letter  he  asserts  that  "  each  department  is  tralj  independent  of  the  others, 
and  has  an  eqnal  ri^ht  to  decide  for  itself  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  cases  submitted  to  its  action ;  and  especially  where  it  is  to  act  ulti- 
mately and  without  appeal."  If  that  doctrine  be  correct  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  the  right  to  decide  this  question  for  himself,  independent  of 
any  intention  or  design  to  have  a  case  made  and  prepared  for  the  adjudication 
of  thq  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country.  But,  even  if  that  be  not  correct,  it 
certainly  goes  far  to  explain,  if  not  to  justify,  the  action  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton. 

Although  it  is  not  precisely  in  connection  with  this  point,  yet,  as  it  may  have 
a  bearing  upon  the  question,  I  will  quote  a  sentence  irom  General  Jackson's 
Maysville  road  bill  veto.  Of  course  that  can  be  found  anywhere  and  every- 
where in  your  records ;  but  for  the  sake  of  convenience  I  quote  it  from  the 
Statesman's  Manual,  volume  two,  page  726  : 

When  an  honest  observance  of  constitutional  compacts  cannot  be  obtained  from  com- 
munities like  outs  it  need  not  be  anticipated  elsewhere ;  and  the  cause  in  which  there  has 
been  so  much  martyrdom,  and  from  which  so  much  was  expected  by  the  friends  of  liberty, 
may  be  abandoned,  and  the  degrading  truth,  that  man  is  unnt  for  self-goyemment,  admitud. 
And  this  will  be  the  case  if  expediency  be  made  a  rule  of  construction  in  interpreting  the 
Constitution.  Power  in  no  government  could  desire  a  better  shield  for  the  insidious  advances 
which  it  is  ever  ready  to  m&»  upon  the  checks  that  are  desigpied  to  restrain  its  action. 

On  page  772,  in  General  Jackson's  veto  of  the  bank  bill,  he  said  : 

If  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  covered  the  whole  ground  of  this  act,  it  ought  not 
to  control  the  co-ordinate  authorities  of  this  government. 

I  want  you,  now,  to  notice  these  assertions,  for  you  will  see  that  such  great 
men  as  Jefferson  and  Jackson  went  beyond  the  present  President  of  the  United 
States  in  their  assertions,  for  they  denied  the  right  of  the  Supreme  Court  even 
to  adjudge  a  question : 

The  Con^ss,  the  Executive,  and  the  Court  must  each  for  itself  be  guided  by  its  own 
opinion  of  the  Constitution.  Ei^h  public  officer  who  takes  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion swears  that  he  will  support  it  as  he  understands  it,  fkud  not  as  it  is  understood  by  odiecB. 

I  remember  very  well  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  criticism  at  that  day 
about  this  principle  asserted  by  General  Jackson  in  his  veto  of  the  bank  bill ; 
but  it  is  enough  for  me  to  show  that  he  asserted  the  power. 

It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  decide  upon  the  constitutionality  of  any  bill  or  resolution  which  may  be  presented  to 
them  for  passage  or  approval  as  it  is  of  the  supreme  judges  when  it  may  he  brought  before 
them  for  judicial  decision.  The  opinion  of  the  judges  has  no  more  authority  over  Congress 
than  the  opinion  of  Congress  has  over  the  judges ;  and  on  that  point  the  President  is  inde- 
pendent or  both.  The  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  must  not,  therefore,  be  permitted  to 
control  the  Congress  or  the  Executive  when  acting  in  their  legislative  capacities,  but  to  have 
only  such  influence  as  the  force  of  their  reasoning  may  desei've.  • 

That  was  prerogative !  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  here  about 
prerogative.  That  was  prerogative  when  General  Jackson  asserted  that  he 
had  the  right  to  construe  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  for  himself,  and 
independent  of  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country.  If  Greneral  Jackson  and 
l^r.  Jefferson  asserted  this  extraordinary  power  while  they  were  filling  the 
executive  oflice,  how  much  more  may  Andrew  Johnson,  the  present  President 
of  the  United  States,  say :  *'  Here  is  a  question  about  which  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  myself;  here  is 
a  question  that  is  distracting  and  dividing  the  country ;  I  desire  to  have  this 
question  settled ;  I  do  not  wish  to  settle  it  by  my  own  strong  hand  ;  I  desire 
to  submit  it  to  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country ;  and  in  ^er  ta  do  that  I 
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wOl  exercise  a  power  which,  has  been  exercised  from  the  foundation  of  the  goy- 
ernment ;  I  will  remove  Mr.  Stanton ;  t  will  place  this  qnestion  in  ^  condition 
in  which  it  can  be  settled  by  the  jodicial  tribunals  of  the  United  States ;  I  will 
endeavor  to  do  this  ;  I  will  invoke  the  action  of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in 
the  country."  Of  course  this  idea  'was  involved :  "  If  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  decide  this  question  in  favor  of  the  view  which  Congress  has 
presented  I  will  acquiesce  in  and  submit  to  the  decision  ;  if  the  Supreme  Court 
aecide  the  question  the  other  way  I  will  persevere  in  the  determination  to 
appoint  some  one  else  in  the  place  of  an  officer  in  my  cabinet  who  is  obnoxious 
to  me."  Now»  I  maintain,  senators,  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  this ; 
nothing  illegal  in  it.  « 

Ob,  but  it  is  argued  on  the  other  side  that  after  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  vetoed  a  bill,  and  after  it  has  been  again  passed  by  two-thirds  of 
both  houses  of  Congress,  it  is  thea  placed  in  such  a  situation  that  he  has  no 
right  to  put  any  construction  upon  it  different  from  that  which  Congress  has 
placed  upon  it.  I  cannot  see  the  logic  of  the  difference  between  the  two  cases. 
A  law,  when  passed  by  Congress  and  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  placed  upon  the  statute-book,  is  nothing  more  than  a  law.  If  the 
President  of  the  United  States  exercises  his  veto  power  and  attempts  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  aAaw,  or,  in  other  words,  refuses  that  assent  which  the  Consti- 
tution empowers  him  to  give  or  to  withhold,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passes  it  over  the  veto  and  it  goes  upon  the  statute-book,  is  it  anything 
more  than  a  law  ?  Has  it  any  greater  or  more  binding  force  in  the  one  case 
than  it  has  in  the  other!  And  if  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  any 
power  of  judgment,  and  especially  of  judgment  in  cases  where  duties  are  con- 
fided to  him  by  the  Constitution  and  where  it  is  his  business  to  act,  may  he  not 
exert  in  the  one  case  just  as  much  as  in  the  other  f  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me 
see  the  force  of  the  distinction  which  the  learned  and  honorable  managers  are 
attempting  to  take  in  this  case. 

Senators,  there  are  questions  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  executive  dept^rtment 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  necessity  must  have  the  right  of 
determining  for  himself.  Specious  and  ingenious  as  the  argument  of  the  honora^ 
ble  manager  yesterday  was,  that  there  may  be  an  implication  in  favor  of  Con- 
gress as  to  the  exercise  of  its  powers  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  implication  in  Yavor  of  the  President  as  to  the  duties  that  are 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  same  instrument,  it  still  has  no  foundation  in  sound 
reason  or  in  any  authority  knowd  to  the  law.  The  very  term  "  executive 
power*'  is,  like  most  of  the  other  terms  employed  in  the  Constitution,  a  technical 
I^urase.  I  have  shown  you  hoW  Mr.  Madison  understood  it  in  the  debate  of 
1789.  I  have  shown  you  what  a  wide  latitude  of  interpretation  he  took  in 
giving  a  meaning  to  the  words  "  executive  power,"  and  that  he  held  that  in 
virtue  of  those  very  words  the  President  was  responsible  for  the  action  of  the 
cabinet  that  he  had  called  around  him. 

If  you  can  get  from  the  Constitution  an  implication  in  any  case ;  if  you  can 
derive  from  the  words  "  executive  power,"  or  from  the  words  "  he  shall  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  fsiith^Uy  executed,"  or  from  his  oath,  or  from  any  other 
words  in  the  Constitution  relating  to  his  functions,  any  power  by  implication  in 
any  case,  the  doctrine  of  implication  arises  as  to  all  other  powers  that  may  be 
conferred  upoft  him  ;  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  you  may  not  imply  anything 
that  is  necessary  to  be  done  as  much  in  favor  of  the  President  as  you  mav  imply 
it  in  favor  of  Congress.  When  you  take  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  look  to  the  enumerated  powers,  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  tells  how  any 
power  is  to  be  executed.  Congress  may  create  a  navy ;  Congress  may  declare 
war ;  Congress  may  levy  taxes.  It  does  not  say  how  you  are  to  create  a  navy ; 
it  do^  not  say  whether  yon  are  to  do  that  particular  act  by  taxation  or  not ;  it 
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does  not^  prescribe  whether  yonr  vessels  are  to  be  iron-clad  vessels  or  sail  vessels ; 
it  does  not  prescribe  how  much  tonnage  they  shall  have. 

All  these  and  a  thonsand  other  things  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  Oongress. 
You  derive  the  power  which  jon  have  exercised  time  and  again,  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  government,  in  regard  to  the  army  and  the  navy  and  every  other 
branch  of  the  public  service,  as  a  necessary  incident  nnder  the  general  provision 
of  the  Constitution  to  do  anything  that  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  earrj 
any  of  the  granted  powers  into  effect.  Now,  if  this  doctrine  of  implication  whidi 
Is  absolutely  necessary  and  essential  to  the  legitimate  and  proper  exercise  of  the 
powers  conferred  on  Congress  by  the  Constitution  has  been  acquiesced  in  and 
practiced  on  irom  the  foundation  of  the  government  by  Congress,  why  may  it 
not  be  acquiesced  in  as  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  I  Th«re  is  no 
force,  as  I  maintain,  in  the  distinction  which  the  honorable  manager  insists  upon. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  move  that  the  court  take  a  recess  of 
fifteen  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  at  the  expiratipn  of  the  recess  tiie  Chief 
Justice  resumed  the  chair  and  called  the  Senate  to  order. 

Mr.  Nblson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  I  have  been  reminded  of  one 
thing  TThich  I  should  have  stated  to  you  before ;  and  before  I  proceed  ftirther  I 
desire  to  call  your  attention  to  it.  I  have  not  had  opportuAy  to  consult  the 
works  upon  the  subject,  but  I  presume  the  ^ct  is  well  known  to  the  Senate  that 
Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  progress  of  the  debate  upon  General  Jack- 
son's conduct  in  reference  to  the  removal  of  Mr.  Duane  and  the  removal  of  the 
deposits,  conceded  the  power  of  the  President  to  remove  the  Secretary,  but  their 
opposition  to  his  course  was  founded  mainly  upon  objections  growing  out  of  the 
law  upon  the  subject  of  the  Treasury  Department.  This,  if  I  am  correctly 
informed — and  I  believe  I  am— is  kn  additional  and  very  strong  opinion  in  iavor 
of  the  proposition  for  which  I  have  contended  before  you. 

Upon  the  question  on  which  I  was  addressing  you,  I  have  not  only  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  (General  Jackson,  but  I  have  the  high  authority 
of  Mr.  Madison  himself.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  Madison's  Works,  page  349, 
is  a  letter  which  was  written  by  him  in  1834.  Without  reading  the  whole 
letter,  I  will  only  read  so  much  of  it  as  I  Uiink  is  pertinent  to  the  question 
before  you. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Who  is  the  letter  to!  To  Mr.  Coles! 

Mr.  Nblson.  It  is  not  stated,  sir ;  it  is  blank.  It  is  dated  L834,  and  will  be 
found  on  page  349  of  the  fourth  volume  of  his  works.  The,  letter  is  not  very 
long,  and  is  as  follows : 

Dear  Sir  :  Having  alluded  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  a  eonstttn- 
tional  resort  in  deciding  qnestiom  of  jnrisdiotion  between  the  United  States  and  the  indi- 
yidoal  States,  a  few  remarks  may  be  proper,  showing  the  sense  and  degree  in  which  that 
character  is  more  particularly  ascribea  to  that  department  of  the  government. 

As  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  departments  of  the  United  States  are  co-ordinate, 
and  each  equally  bound  to  support  the  Constitution,  it  follows  that  each  must,  in  ^be  exercise 
of  its  functions,  he  guided  by  the  text  of  the  Censtitntion  according  to  its  own  interpretation 
of  it,  and,  consequently,  that  in  the  event  of  irreconcilable  interpretations,  the  prevalence 
of  the  one  or  the  other  department  must  depend  on  the  nature  or  the  case,  as  receivinff  its 
final  decision  from  the  one  or  the  other,  and  passing  firom  that  decision  into  effect  without 
involving  the  functions  of  any  other. 

The  argument  upon  the  other  side  is  that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  Gonstitption,  is  a  mere  man  in  buckram ;  that  he  has  no  power  or 
anthoritj  to  decide  an3rthine ;  that  he  can  do  nothing  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
unless  it  is  nominated  in  the  bond ;  that  he  must  be  the  passive  instrument 
of  Congress ;  and  that  he  must  be  subjected  to  the  government  and  control 
of  the  legislative  department  of  the  government.  The  argument  which  we  make 
is,  that  under  the  Constitution  there  are  living,  moving,  acting  powers  and  duties 
vested  in  and  imposed  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he 
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must,  of  necessity,  have  the  right,  in  eases  appropriately  belonging  to  his  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  to  exercise  something  like  judicial  discretion  ;  that  he 
most  act  upon  his  own  aathoritj  and  upon  his  own  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tution ;  and  when  be  thus  acis  in  reference  to  the  removal  of  an  officer  or  anj- 
thing  else,  I  maintain  that  it  is  different  from  the  action  of  a  private  individual. 
A  private  individual,  if  he  violates  the  laws  of  the  land,  is  amenable  for  their 
violation  under  the  principle  that  "  ignorance  of  the  law  excuseth  no  man  ;**  but 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  having  the  executive  power  vested  in  him  by 
the  Constitution,  has  the  right  to  exercise  his  best  judgment  in  the  situation  in 
which  he  is  placed,  and  if  he  exercises  that  judgment  honestly  and  faithfully, 
not  from  corrupt  motives,  then  his  action  cannot  be  reviewed  by  Congress  or 
by  any  other  tnbunal  than  the  tribunal  of  the  people  in  thie  presidential  election, 
should  he  be  a  candidate  be^re  them  again,  and  he  is  protected  by  the  powers 
nnposed  by  the  Constitution.    Mr.  Madison  proceeds  : 

It  is  oertainly  due  from  the  fitnctioiiaries  of  the  several  departments  to  oaj  much  respect 
to  Ae  opinions  of  each  other ;  and,  as  far  as  ofi(roial  independence  and  obligation  will  per- 
mit, to  consult  the  means  of  adjusting  differences  and  avoidinfi^  practical  embarrassments 
growing  out  of  them,  as  must  be  done  in  like  cases  between  the  cufferent  co-ordinate  branches 
of  the  legislative  department. 

But  notwithstandimg  this  abstract  view  of  the  oo-ordinate  and  independent  right  of  the 
three  departments  to  expound  the  Constitution- — 

Mark  his  phraseology  there.  One  of  the  makers  of  the  Constitution,  hoary 
with  age,  venerable  at  the  time  when  this  letter  was  written,  having  no  motive 
except  to  leave  to  posterity  the  mature  judgment  of  a  patriot  in  regard  to  the 
true  and  proper  construction  of  that  sacred  instrument  which  he  had  an  agency 
in  making,  Mr.  Madison  says  : 

Bnt  notwithstanding  this  abstract  view  of  the  co-ordinate  and  independent  right  of  the 
three  departments  to  expound  the  Constitution,  the  judicial  department  most  familiarizes 
itself  to  the  public  attention  as  th&  expositor  hj  the  order  of  its  functions  in  relation  to  the 
oiher  departments,  and  attracts  most  the  public  confidence  bj  the  composition  of  the  tribunal. 

It  is  tne  judicial  department  in  which  questions  of  constitutionality,  as  well  as  of  legality, 
generally  find  their  ultimate  discussion  and  operative  decision ;  and  the  public  deference  to 
and  confidence  in  the  jadgment  of  the  body  are^  peculiarly  inspired  by  the  qualities  Implied 
in  its  members,  by  the  gravity  and  deliberation  of  their  proceedings,  and  by  the  advantage 
their  plurality  gives  them  over  the  unity  of  the  executive  department,  and  their  fewness  over 
the  multitudinous  composition  of  the  legislative  department. 

Without  losing  sight,  therefore,  of  the  co«ordinate  relations  of  the  three  departments  to 
each  other,  it  may  always  be  expected  that  the  judicial  bench,  when  happily  filled,  will,  for 
the  reasons  suggested,  most  enfi^age  the  respect  and  reliance  of  the  public  as  the  surest  exposi- 
tor of  the  Constitution,  as  well  in  aucstions  within  its  cognizance  concerning  the  boundaries 
between  the  several  departments  of  the  government,  as  m  those  between  the  Union  and  its 
members. 

And  it  was,  as  I  said  before,  to  that  department  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  desired  that  an  appeal  should  be  made.  But  you  will  observe 
here  that  the  idea  is  distinctly  presented  by  this  venerable  and  patriotic  man 
that  the  co-ordinate  and  independent  departments  of  the  government  have  the 
right,  each  for  itself  and  each  within  its  appropriate  sphere  and  in  relation  to  its 
own  appropriate  duties,  to  construe  the  Constitution.  If  this  view  be  correct  the 
Presi^nt  of  the  United  States  had  the  right  to  construe  the  Constitution  for 
himself,  notwithstanding  the  passage  of  the  civil-tenure  bill,  and  he  had  the 
right  to  act  under  it  in  the  manner  in  which  he  did,  and  you  cannot  make  a 
crime,  you  cannot  make  an  offence  out  of  such  an  action.  You  cannot  justify  it 
in  the  view  of  the  American  people ;  you  cannot  justify  it  to  the  civilized  world ; 
senators,  I  maintain  that  yon  cannot  justify  it  to  your  own  consciences  to  place 
such  a  construction  as  that  upon  the  act  of  the  President,  and  to  deny  him  the 
powers  which  he  has  attempted  to  exercise  in  this  case. 

Now,  let  me  call  yoor  attention  to  the  famous  protest  of  General  Jackson,  and 

you  will  see  ^hat  the  same  doctrine  is  carried  out  there : 

By  the  Constitution  the  "  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  President  of  the  United  States.' 
Among  the  duties  imposed  upon  him,  and  which  he  is  sworn  to  perform,  is  that  of  *'  taking 
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^  care  ihattilielawA  be  faithfallj  executed."  Beins  thas  made  reeponsible  for  the  entire  acAun 
of  tbe  execative  department,  it  was  but  reasonable  tbat  the  power  of  appointing,  overseein^^, 
and  controlling  those  who  execute  the  laws — a  power  in  its  natare  execative — should  remain 
in  his  hands.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  his  right,  but  tbe  Constitution  makes  it  his  duty,  to 
"  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice' and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint,'*  all  '*o£&cers  of 
the  United  States  whose  appointments  are  not  in  the  Constitution  otherwise  provided  for," 
with  the  proviso  that  the  appointment. of  inferior  officers  may  be  vested  in  the  President  alone, 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 
The  executive  power  vested  in  the  Senate  is  neither  that  of  '* nominating"  nor  **appointr 

Yon  will  see  tbat  Qeneral  Jackson,  with  characteristic  energy  and  conrage, 
stood  np  faithfully  in  vindication  of  his  executive  power  while  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  : 

The  executive  power  vested  in  the  Senate  is  neither  that  of  **  nominating"  nor  "appoint- 
ing." It  is  merely  a  check  upon  the  executive  power  of  appointment,  u  individuals  are 
proposed  for  appointment  by  the  President,  by  them  deemta  incompetent  or  unworthy,  they 
may  withhold  their  consent  and  the  appointment  cannot  be  made.  They  check  the  action 
of  the  executive,  but  cannot  in  relation  to  ti^ese  verv  subjects  act  themselves  nor  direct  him. 
Selections  are  still  made  by  the  President ;  and  the  negative  given  to  the  Senate,  without 
diminishing  his  responsibility,  furnishes  an  additional  guarantee  to  the  country  that  the  sub* 
ordinate  executive,  as  well  as  the  judicial  offices,  shall  be  filled  with  worthy  and  competent 
men. 

The  whole  executive  power  being  vested  in  the  President,  who  is  responsible  for  its  exer- 
cise,  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  that  he  should  have  a  right  to  employ  agents  of  his  own 
choice  to  aid  him  m  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  to  discharge  them  when  he  is  no 
longer  willing  to  be  responsible  for  their  acts. 

The  very  idea  that  one  of  the  senators  I  now  address.  Senator  Sherman, 
mast  have  had  in  his  mind  at  the  time  when  he  made  those  remarks  which  were 
quoted  by  Judge  Curtis  in  the  opening  upon  our  side  : 

In  strict  accordance  with  this  principle  the  power  of  removal,  which,  like  that  of  appoint- 
ment, is  an  original  executive  power,  is  left  unchecked  by  the  Constitution  in  relation  to  all 
executive  officers  for  whose  conduct  the  President  is  responsible,  while  it  is  taken  from  him 
in  relation  to  judicial  officers  for  whose  acts  he  is  not  responsible.  In  the  government  from 
which  many  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  system  are  derived  the  head  of  the  exeou- 
tive  department  originally  had  power  to  appoint  and  remove  at  will  all  officers,  executive 
and  juaicial.  It  was  to  take  tne  judges  out  of  this  general  power  of  removal,  and  thus 
make  them  independent  of  the  executive,  thttt  the  tenure  of  their  offices  was  changed  to  good 
behavior.  Nor  is  it  conceivable  why  they  are  placed  in  our  Constitution  upon  a  tenure  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  all  other  officers  appointed  by  the  executive,  unless  it  be  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Now,  senators,  at  the  hazard  of  some  repetition,  allow  me  at  this  point 
to  sum  up  as  far  as  I  have  gone.  I  have  shown  you  that  in  the  debate  of  1789 
some  of  the  ablest  men  this  country  ever  produced,  and  some  of  the  very  men 
who  had  an  agency  in  framing  the  Constitution  itself,  conceded  the  power  of 
removal,  as  claimed  by  the  President.  I  have  shown  you  that  for  nearly  eighty 
years,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  struggle  which  took  place  in  Greneral  Jack* 
son's  time,  that  power  has  been  acquiesced  in.  I  have  shown  you  that  two  of 
the  most  eminent  writers  on  American  jurisprudence,  Kent  and  Story,  have 
treated.the  question  as  settled.  I  have  shown  you,  from  the  opinions  of  some  of 
*  the  ablest  Attorneys  Oeneral  who  have  ever  been  in  office  in  this  country,  that 
the  power  of  removal  existed  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  exercised  by  the 
President.  I  have  shown  you  that,  from  this  opinion  and  practice  during  the 
long  period  of  time  to  whidi  I  have  adverted,  it  was  conceded  that  the  power  of 
removal  belonged  to  the  President  in  virtue  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate had  no  constitutional  right  or  power  to  interfere  with  him.  Having  shown 
you  all  this,  I  have  now  a  few  words  to  say  in  regard  to  the  President's  act  in 
removing  Mr.  Stanton  and  in  further  answer  to  the  first  article  against  him. 

As  you  have  observed,  the  first  proposition  which  I  have  endeavored  to  dem- 
onstrate is,  that  the  civil- tenure  bill  is  unconstitutional  and  void  ;  for  if  the  doc- 
trines be  correct  which  I  have  endeavored  to  maintain  before  you,  and  if  this 
long  chain  of  authority  is  entitled  to  the  slightest  degree  of  respect,  it  follows 
inevitably  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  pass  the  law ;  and  it  follows,  further- 
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more,  that  the  President  had  the  right  to  exercise  a  judgment  in  regard  tb  retain- 
ing or  removing  one  of  the  counciUors  whom  the  Constitution  had  placed  around 
him  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  him  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 

But  the  other  view  in  which  I  wish  to  argue  the  case-— and  it  has  already 
been  indicated  in  various  statements*  from  time  to  time  made  by  me  in  the  pro- 
gress of  my  remarks — is  this  :  suppose  that  the  proposition  I  have  endeavored 
to  maintain  before  you  is  erroneous ;  suppose  that  Congress  are  right,  and  that 
the  President  is  wrong ;  suppose  that  Congress  had  the  power  to  pass  the  civil- 
tenure  bill ;  suppose  that  he  had  no  right  to  act  contrary  to  that ;  then  the  ques- 
tion comes  up  whether  or  not  he  is  guilty  upon  any  of  these  articles  of  impeach- 
ment. The  first  eight  articles  charge  in  different  forms  an  intent  to  violate  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  to  violate  the  civil-tenure  bill,  or  to  violate 
the  conspiracy  act  of  1861.  Every  one  of  those  articles  contains  a  charge  of  an 
milawiul  intention ;  they  do  not  charge  an  unlawful  act  simply,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  5th  article,  which  says  nothing  about  the  intent.  Now,  recurring  to 
what  I  have  already  said  on  this  subject,  I  desire  to  sustain  what  I  have  said 
by  a  reference  to  some  of  the  decisions  or  some  of  the  opinions  in  the  law  books, 
and  I  ask  the  question  how  can  any  unlawful  intent  be  predicated  of  his  act  ? 
According  to  Foster  and  Hale  and  other  writers  upon  criminal  law,  and  I  quote 
this  from  1  Bouvier's  Dictionary,  page  647,  who  cites  Foster  and  Hale  and 
others  for  the  definition : 

•  ''Every  crime  must  have,  neeessarily,  two  constituent  parts,  namely,  an  act  forbidden  by 
law  and  an  intention.'' 

And  that  is  as  applicable,  I  take  it,  to  a  high  misdemeanor  as  it  is  to  a  high 
crime. 

The  act  is  innocent  or  guilty,  iust  as  there  was  or  was  not  an  intention  to  commit  a  crime ; 
for  example,  a  man  embarks  on 'board  a  ship  at  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  New 
Orleans ;  if  he  went  with  an  intention  to  perform  a  lawful  act  he  is  perfectly  4nnocent ;  but 
if  his  intentiim  was  to  lefy  war  against  tne  United  States,  he  is  giiiltj  of  an  overt  act  of 
treason. 

Mr.  Bishx>p,  in  his  work  on  criminal  law,  section  252,  says : 
Intent  is  not  always  inferable  from  the  act  done. 

I  maintain  that,  there  being  no  unlawful  or  improper  intention,  there  can  be  no 
crime  or  misdemeanor,  and  although  I  did  not  read  this  yesterday,  I  substan- 
tially cited  it ;  but  having  it  here,  I  ask  your  indulgence  to  repeat  it  again  in 
the  language  of  the  book  itself.  I  refer  to  Wharton's  Criminal  Law,  page  733, 
and  Roscoe's  Criminal  Evidence,  page  804,  to  sustain  this  proposition  : 

•  An  indictment  against  an  officer  of  justice  for  miabehavior  in  office  must  charge  that  the 
act  was  done  with  corrupt,  partial,  malicious,  or  improper  motives,  and  above  all,  with  a 
knowledge  that  it  was  wrong.  ' 

Tn  Wharton,  page  269,  and  2  Russell,  732,  this  principle  is  stated : 

As  to  acts  of  an  official  nature,  everything  is  presumed  to  be  rightfully  done  until  the  con- 
trary appears. 

Again,  Mr.  Bishop,  in  his  Criminal  Law,  section  80,  says : 

A*  case  of  overwhelming  necessity  (as  to  intent)  or  honest  mistake  of  fact  will  be  excepted 
cmt  of  a  general  statute. 

Now,  senators,  if  these  are  the  rules  that*t)revail  in  courts  of  law — ^aud  they 
are  rules  founded  in  wisdotn,  in  common  sense,  in  justice— if  these  rules  obtain 
in  criminal  trials  every  day  in  courts  of  law,  what  is  there  to  prevent  them  from 
being  enforced  in  this  court,  and  what  is  there  to  prevent  them  from  shielding 
this  respondent  from  the  imputation  which  is  made  upon  him  ?  How  can  it  be 
said  that  he  had  any  wrongful  or  unlawful  intent  when  the  Constitution  gave 
him  the  power  to  judge  for  himself  in  reference  to  the  particular  act  t  How  can 
it  be  said  that  he  had  any  wrongful  or  unlawful  intent  when  the  practice  of  the 
government  for  the  long  period  of  time  to  which  I  have  adverted  was  sufficient 
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to  jostify  him  in  exercising  the  power  which  he  attempted  to  exercise  ?  How 
can  it  be  said  that  there  was  any  wrongftd  or  unlawfiil  intent  when  he  had  all 
these  opinions  of  the  Attorneys  Greneral  to  guide  and  lead  and  direct  him  I 
How  can  it  be  said  that  there  was  any  UDlawfol  intent  when  he  had  the  very 
opinions  of  the  senators  and  representative^  at  the  time  when  the  law  was  passed 
as  a  guide  to  lead  and  direct  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  t  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  it  beggars  all  belief  to  say  that  the  President  intended  anything 
wrong.  It  outrages  our  ideas  of  common  justice  and  of  common  sense  to  say 
that  there  was  any  purpose  or  intent  upon  his  part  either  to  violate  the-Oousti- 
tution  or  to  violate  the  civil-tenure  bill.  If  Mr.  Speed  is  correct,  and  if  the 
other  writers  are  correct,  and  the  President  believed  that  the  law  was  unconsti- 
tutional,  then,  until  the  question  at  least  was  adjudicated  by  the  highest  court 
in  the  United  States,  the  President  had  the  right  to  exercise  his  judgment,  and 
you  cannot  hold  that  he  was  guilty  of  any  criminal  intention. 

Was  ever  such  a  case  presented  ?  How  bald,  how  naked  do  these  chaises 
appear  when  you  look  at  the  proof!  I  will  not  take  up  time,  senators,  to  turn  to 
the  evidence  of  witnesses  which  you  all  have  fresh  in  your  recollection.  Was 
there  ever  such  a  scene  in  the  history  of  the  world  among  men  claiming  to  have 
intelligence,  among  persons  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  reason  and  judgment,  as 
the  scene  that  occurred  in  refei^nce  to  Mr.  Stanton's  removal  and  the  attempt 
to  bring  the  question  before  the  courts  of  justice.  There  is  old  General  Thomas, 
whom  3iey  stigmatize  a  good  deal  on  the  other  side ;  but  I  take  him  to  be  a 
plain,  simple-hearted,  honest  old  gentleman,  who  has  been  40  years  in  the  military 
service  of  the  country.  If  there  were  any  suspicions  about  him,  duch  as  the  gen- 
tleman [Mr.  Manager  Boutwell]  alluded  to  yesterday,  as  to  whether  he  was  in 
favor  of  the  rebellion  or  against  it,  it  is  a  very  extraordinary  thing  that  Mr. 
Btanton  should  send  him  down  to  the  southern  States,  and  that  he  should  organ- 
ize some  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  negroes  there  to  fight  the  battles  of  the 
Union.  He  is  a  plain,  simple-hearted,  honest  old  man,  whose  very  countenance 
is  a  recommendation  to  him  before  any  body  under  the  heavens  hears  him  speak* 
Perhaps  his  vanity  was  a  little  tickled  by  the  idea  of  being  appointed  Secretary 
of  War.  No  doubt  the  old  man  felt  very  comfortable  at  that  elevation  for  a  little 
while.  But  who  that  heard  his  testimony  in  this  court  can  doubt  for  a  moment  hia 
intention  to  speak  the  truth  in  regard  to  everything  he  said  ?  He  goes  to  the  War 
Department,  and  you  have  that  wonderful  scene  at  the  time  when  he  attempts 
to  take  possession  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War.  This  he  was  going  to  do 
with  force  and  violence  I  Was  there  ever  such  a  thing  since  the  world  began, 
such  an  act  of  force  as  you  had  there  between  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Stanton 
when  this  proceeding  was  going  on  ?  They  met  together  like  twin  brothers. 
They  almost  embraced  each  other.  I  believe  he  said  Mr.  Stanton  did  hug  him» 
or  something  like  that  [Laughter.]  He  came  very  near  it,  if  he  did  not 
actually  do  it;  and  in  the  illness  of  his  heart  Mr.  Stanton  became  exceedingly 
kind  and  liberal  upon  the  occasion,  and  he  called  for  liquor,  and  had  it  brought 
out,  and  there  was  that  great  dram,  containing  about  one  Bpoonful,  fairly,  hon- 
estly, equally  divided  between  4hese  two  aspiring  Secretaries,  and  done  in  a 
spirit  of  fraternity  and  of  love  such  as  I  suppose  never  was  witnessed  in  a  forci- 
ble contest  on  the  face  of  the  earth  J^fore.  [Laughter.] 

An  attempt  was  made  to  have  this  question  settled.  Stanton  puts  his  arm 
around  him  and  says,  '*  This  is  neutral  ground,  Thomas,  between  you  and  me ; 
there  is  no  war  here  when  we  have  this  liquor  on  hand  ;**  and  not  only  divided 
that  spoonful,  but  he  felt  so  good  after  he  took  that  that  he  sent  out  and  got  a 
bottle  full  more.  [Laughter.]  I  suspect.  Senators — I  do  not  know  how  the  fiict 
is — ^but  I  suspect  that  old  friend  Thomas  not  only  felt  a  little  elevated  by  the 
idea  of  being  Secretary,  of  War  ad  interim^  after  having  served  his  country  in  a 
somewhat  inferior  capacity  for  a  good  while,  but  I  imagine  the  old  man  took  so 
much  of  that  good  liquor  on  that  occasion  that  he  felt  Ids  spirits  very  much  ele- 
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rated,  and  was  disposed  to  talk  to  Mr.  Ejirsener  and  all  these  other  men  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  did  talk. 

And  yet  they  tell  you  this  was  force  !  Oh,  yes,  force  ;  attempting  forcibly 
to  eject  Mr.  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War — by  drinking  a  spoon - 
fal  of  liquor  and  helping:  to  divide  a  bottle  with  him  )  Was  there  erer  ench  an 
idea  of  force  before?  This  is  the  "lame  and  impotent  conclusion"  oi  the  pro- 
ceeding which  we  have  upon  the  oth^  side. 

Well,  they  conclude  that  they  will  depart  from  that  neutral  ground.  After 
they  got  out  of  the  building  Mr.  Stanton  goes  along  and  he  wakes  up  Mr.  Meigs 
in  the  dark  hours  of  the  night— he  or  soiAe  of  his  friends.  It  is  idem  sonant ; 
it  is  the  same  thing,  I  reckon.  Whatever  he  did  by  others  he  did  by  himself. 
His  friends  go  and  arouse  Mr.  Meigs  in  the  dark  hours  of  the  night,  as  if  some 
felony  were  about  to  be  committed.  They  go  there  as  if  they  were  attempting 
to  raise  the  hue  and  ory.  They  wake  him  ^om  the  slumbers  of  the  nijght  and 
require  him  to  go  to  his  office  to  make  out  a  warrant  against  old  man  Thomas 
for  trying  to  violate  the  civil-tenure  bill.  He  rises  and  goes  to  his  office  with 
hot  haste,  something  like  the  haste  in  which  this  impeachment  proceeding  was 
gotten  up.  He  goes  to  hifl  office.  He  issues  his  warrant  with  all  proper  gravity 
and  decorum,  -and  it  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  officer,  and  poor  old  Thomas, 
with  about  a  pint  or  a  quart  of  liquor  in  him,  [laughter,]  is  arrested  and  taken 
before  a  judge  to  be  tried  for  this  great  offence  of  violating  the  civil-tenure  bill ! 
He  is  placed  in  the  custody  of  an  officer  as  if  he  had  committed  some  horrible 
outrage,  some  terrible  offence.  The  officer  f^ows  him  over  to  the  President's. 
He  sticks  to  him  like  a  leech,  closer,  a  good  deal,  than  a  brother.  [Laughter.] 
He  follows  him  over  there,  aud  will  not  allow  poor  old  Thomas  to  get  out  of 
hw  sight  at  all.  •*  Oh,  you  have  committed  a  terrible  offence ;  you  have  vio- 
lated the  civil-tenure  bill ;  you  are  liable  to  fine  and  liable  to  imprisonment, 
and  I  cannot  permit  you,  sir,  to  escape  out  of  my  clutches."  But  at  last  the 
old  man  gets  a  lawy«r  and  comes  along  before  the  judge.  The  lawyers  get 
to  discussing  the  question  before  the  judge,  and  strange  to  say  this  terrible 
offence  which  it  took  a  midnight  warraht  to  reach,  this  terrible  offence  which 
it  required  a  marshal  or  some  other-  officer  with  his  tipstaff  to  take  care  should 
not  be  committed  with  impui\ity,  and  to  hold  on  to  the  person  of  Thomas  so 
that  he  could  not  escape— -when  these  lawyers  came  to  argue  it  before  the  judge, 
and  they  began  to  find  out  there  was  some  idea  of  taking  the  thing  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  tune  was  changed.  "A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  their 
dream,"  and  this  offence,  which  was  so  terrible  a  few  hours  before,  sinks  into 
insignificance,  and  the  old  man  Thomas  is  discharged,  as  the  judge  discharged 
the  turkey  at  the  table  that  had  been  there  for  a  week,  upon  his  own  recogni- 
zance. [Laughter.]  No  case  is  to  be  permitted  to  be  made  out  for  the  settle- 
ment and  adjudication  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanton's  great  warrant  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote,  senators. 
I  am  a  very  poor  hand  at  telling  one,  but  I  believe  I  will  try  it.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  shall  succeed  in  telling  it  or  not.  It  is  one  I  used  to  hear  a  gentle- 
man in  our  State  of  Tennessee  tell  about  two  Irishmen.  They  came  over  to 
this  country  and  were  very  ignorant  of  our  habits  and  manners  and  customs, 
and  particularly  in  reference  to  the  "  varmints"  that  belonged  to  the  United 
States.  They  were  walking  along  one  day,  and  they  saw  a  little  ground  squirrel 
run  up  on  a  stump  and  then  go  down  into  the  hollow  of  the  stump.  One  of  the 
Irishmen  concluded  he  would  catch  him  and  see  what  kind  of  a  "baste"  it  was. 
So  he  put  his  hand  down  in  the  hollow,  and  the  other  one  said  to  him,  "  Have 
you  got  him,  Pat?"  "No,"  he  replied,  "by  the  powers,  he  has  got  me!" 
[Laughter.]  And  that  was  just  exactly  the  way,  senators,  with  Mr.  Stanton 
and  this  great  warrant.  Instead  of  getting  Mr.  Thomas,  they  found  he  was 
likely  to  get  them,  and  therefore  he  was  .discharged  upqn  his  own  recognizance, 
and  we  hear  nothing  more  of  his  great  offence.    Who  ever  heii^  of  such  a  pro- 
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eeeding  as  this  intended  to  be  converted  into  a  grave  and  terrible  and  awfid 

charge  against  the  President  of  the  United   States,   "or  any  other  manf" 

[Laughter,] 

Before  I  pass,  senators,  from  this  view  of  the  case,  allow  me  to  read  an 

authority  here,  without  comment,  in  support  of  a  proposition  which  I  assumed 

before  you  awhile  ago  as  to  the  force  ana  effect  of  the  long-continDed  usage  and 

practice  of  the  government  and  the  universal  interpretation  of  the  OonstitntioD. 

I  should  have  read  it  before.    Ghancellor  Kent,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Gom- 

mentaries,  page  528,  says : 

A  solemn  dedsion  upon  a  point  of  law  aAsinf  in  any  given  case  becomes  an  authority  in 
a  like  case,  becaose  it  is  the  niffhest  eyidence  which  we  can  have  of  the  law  applicable  to 
.  the  subject,  and  the  judges  are  oound  to  follow  that  decision  so  lon{^  as  it  stands  unreveraed, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  law  was  misunderstood  or  misapphed  in  that  particular  case. 
If  a  decision  has  been  made  upon  solemn  argument  and  mature  deliberation,  the  presump- 
tion is  in  favor  of  its  correctness,  and  th«|ommunit7  have  a  right  to  regard  it  as  a  just  declar- 
ation or  exposition  of  the  law,  and  to  reRilate  their  actions  and  contracts  by  it.  It  would, 
therefore,  oe  extremely  inconvenient  to  the  public  if  precedents  were  not  duly  regarded  and 
implicitly  followed.  It  is  by  the  notoriety  and  stability  of  such  rules  that  professional  men 
can  give  safe  advice  to  those  who  consult  them,  and  people  in  general  can  venture  with  con- 
fidence to  buy  and  trust  and  to  deal  with  ecw^h  other.  Ii  judicial  decisions  were  to  be  lightly 
disregarded,  we  should  disturb  and  unsettle  the  s^eat  landmarks  of  property.  When  a  ni& 
has  been  once  deliberately  adopted  and  declared,  it  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  unless  by  a 
court  of  appeal  or  review,  and  never  by  the  same  court  except  for  very  cogent  reasons  and 
upon  a  clear  manifestation  of  error,  and  if  the  practice  were  otherwise  it  would  be  leaving 
us  in  a  state  of  perplexing  xmcertainty  as  to  the  law. 

And  the  very  same  thing  can  be  said  about  the  constmetion.of  the  Gonstito- 
tiou  and  the  su^ts  of  the  Executive  for  a  long  time. 

The  language  of  Sir  William  Jones  is  exceedingly  forcible  on  this  poiAt.  '*  No  man,"  says 
he,  **  who  Is  not  a  lawyer  would  ever  know  how  to  act,  and  no  man  who  is  a  lawyer  would, 
in  many  instances,  know  what  to  advise  unless  courts  were  bound  by  authority  as  finUly  as 
the  pagan  deities  were  supposed  to  be  bound  by  the  decrees  of  fate." 

I  shall  not  repeat,  senators,  what  I  enteem  to  be  the  mianswerable  argameat 
of  Judge  Gurtis,  that  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  is  not  a  case  embraced,  or 
intended  to  be  embraced,  in  the  tenure-of-civil-office  bill  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  bill  itself.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  refer  you  to  that  argument  without 
repeating  it.  . 

And  so,  having  on  this  branch  of  the  case  considered  the  three  propositions 
with  which  I  set  out,  having  endeavored  to  demonstrate  upon  the  first  article, 
first,  that  the  civil-tenure  act  is  unconstitutional ;  second,  that  the  action  of  the 
President  was  not  a  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  civil-tenure  bill  itself,  because, 
from  what  occurred  at  the  time  that  bill  was  passed  it  is  manifest  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  embrace  the  Secretaries,  as  Judge  Gurtis  showed  in  his  extracts 
firom  the  remarks  that  were  made  at  the  time  when  the  bill  was  passed ;  and 
having,  shown,  third,  that  if  both  these  propositions  be  incorrect,  still  there  was 
no  intent,  so  as  to  maintain  the  accusation  that  is  made  upon  the  first  article.  I 
pass  to  the  second  article,  and  will  endeavor  to  make  my  argument  as  brief  as 
possible  upon  it. 

The  second  article  charges,  in  substance,  that  the  President  was  guilty  of  a 
high  misdemeanor  in  office  by  delivering  the  letter  of  authority  to  General 
Thomas  while  the  Senate  was  in  session,  without  its  advice  and  consent,  when 
>  there  was  no  vacancy,  and  contrary  to  the  tenure-of-civil-office  act.  In  oar 
answer  we  show  that  a  vacancy  existed  when  the  letter  of  authority  was  deliv- 
ered ;  that  the  appointment  ad  interim  was  justified  by  long  usage,  though  the 
Senate  was  in  session ;  that  the  tenure-of-civil-office  act  was  not  violated,  ^en 
if  it  is  a  constitutional  law,  because  the  notification  to  the  Senate  of  the  removal 
.and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Ewing,  shows  that  there  was  no  criminal  intent,  no 
design  to  prevent  the  Senate  from  the  exercise  of  its  concurrent,  power  in  .the 
appointment  of  a  successor  to  the  man  who  was  attempted  to  be  removed  by  the 
President 
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The  third  article  sets  ont  the  letter  to  Thomas,  charges  that  he  was  appointed 
daring  the  session  when  there  was  no  vacancj,  and  that  this  was  a  high  misde- 
meanor  in  office.  In  our  aigiswer  we  relj  on  the  answer  to  the  first  article ;  deny 
that  Thomas  was  "  appointed  "  in  the  sense  of  the  term  used  there,  and  insist 
that  he  was  only  temporarily  designated ;  that  there  was  no  intent  to  violate  the 
Oonstittition^  or  make  a  permanent  appointment ;  and  we  deny  that  there  was 
no  vacancy.  Mr.  Story  says,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Commentaries,  section 
1553,  that  the  Senate  are  said  to  have  protested  against  the  creation  and  appoint- 
ment of  ministers  to  Ghent,  made  during  recess ;  that  on  the  20th  of  April,  1822, 
they  held  that  the  President  could  not  create  the  office  of  minister  and  make 
appointments  during  the  recess,  and  that 

Bj  TEcancies  they  nnderstood  to  be  meant  vacancies  occurring  ^om  death,  resignation, 
promotion,  and  removal.  The  word  ** happen"  had  relation  to  some  casnalty  not  proyided 
for  by  law. 

If  the  Senate  are  in  session  when  an  office  is  created  and  no  nomination  is 
made,  the  President  cannot  fill  the  vacancy  (for  there  is  none)  during  the  recess ; 
and  upon  that  question  there  is,  as  already  shown,  some  difference  of  opinion. 

The  fourth  article  charges  the  President  with  conspiring  with  Thomas  and 
other  persons  unknown,  with  an  intent,  by  intimidation  and  threats,  unlawfully 
to  hinder  and  prevent  Stanton  from  holding  the  office,  contrary  to  the  act  of 
July  31,  1861,  and  the  Constitution,  and  charges  that  in  this  he  was  guilty  of 
a  "high  crime  in  office."  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  do  more  than  to  refer  to 
the  answers  in  connection  with  these  charges,-  and  make  an  occasional  passing 
remark  upon  some  of  them.  The  answer  contains  a  general  and  specific  denial ; 
protests  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  not  Secretary ;  that  the  act  was  done  to  try  Mr. 
Stanton's  right;  that  there  was  no  intimidation  or  threats,  either  to  prevent 
Stanton  or  t%  induce  Thomas,  by  such  means,  to  obtain  the  office ;  that  Mr. 
Thomas  proceeded  in  a  peacefid  manner;  that  Stanton  still  retains  undisturbed 
possession ;  and  that  the  fourth  article  charges  no  agreement  with  Thomas  to 
use  threats,  and  does  not  state  the  threats. 

Upon  this  article  I  have  to  say:  1.  "Conspiracy  at  common  law  is  an  agree- 
ment between  two  or  more  persons  to  do  an  unlawful  act,  or  an  act  which  may 
become  in  the  combination  injurious  to  others."  (1  Bouvier,  281.)  "The 
indictment  must  show  that  it  was  intended  to  effect  an  unlawful  purpose,  or  a 
lawful  purpose  by  unlawful  means."  (Wharton,  669;  Roscoe,  406.)  In  3  Bur- 
rowe  page  1321,  it  was  held  that  conspiracies  may  endanger  public  health,  vio- 
late public  morals,  insult  public  justice,  destroy  the  public  peace,  or  a£Pect  public 
trade  or  business.  It  is  not  necessary  that  any  act  should  be  done  or  that  any 
one  should  be  defrauded  or  injured.     (1  Bouvier,  281,  282.) 

2.  The  act  entitled  "An  act  to  define  and  punish  certain  conspiracies," 
approved  July  31,  1861,  was  passed  soon  after  the  rebellion  commenced.  It 
provides — I  am  not  reading  the  act ;  for  the  sentences  of  these  acts  are  very 
long,  as  are  the  sentences  of  most  of  the  acts  of  Congress  that  I  have  read ;  I 
only  read  in  connection  the  phraseology  that  pertains,  as  I  think,  to  the  par- 
ticular matter  charged — it  provides  that — 

If  two  or  more  persons,  within  any  State  or  Territorj  of  the  United  States,  shall  conspire 
together  *  •  •  *  ^j  force,  to  prevent,  hinder,  or  delaj  the  execution  of 
any  law  of  the  United  States,  #  •  «  •  qq^)^  ^q^  every  person  so  offending 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  high  crime,  dec. 

On  this  statute  and  the  fourth  article— -for  I  wish  to  run  over  them  as  rapidly 
as  I*can— I  remark :  • 

r.  That  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  word  "  Territory,"  as  was  argued  by 
Judge  Curtis,  embraces  the  District  of  Columbia,  acquired  after  the  Constitu- 
tion, according  to  Scott  vs.  Sandford,  19  Howard,  615 ;  2  Story  on  the  Consti- 
tution, IOC ;  the  United  States  vs.  Qratiot,  14  Peters,  537. 

2.  The  Constitution,  article  one,  section  eight,  clause  seventeen,  confers  the 
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power  to  acquire  a  district  not  exceeding  ten  miles  sqndre,  and  does  not  use  the 
word  ^*  Territory/*  so  far  as  I  know,  in  reference  to  the  District  of  Colombia,  or 
the  district  that  was  to  be  acquired  under  that  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

3.  The  article  does  not  charge  that  the  act  was  done  **  by  force,"  bat  usee 
the  words  **  intimidation  and  threats,"  without  setting  out  the  threats.  Although 
we  do  not  insist  here  upon  the  technicality  that  is  required  in  a  declaration  or 
an  indictment,  yet  upon  any  principle  of  correct  pleading  there  ought  to  be 
enough  alleged  at  least  to  show  what  is  the  offence  that  the  party  is  charged 
with,  and  to  bring  the  offence  within  the  terms  of  the  statute,  which,  as  I  say, 
is  not  done. 

4.  It  charges  that  the  object  was  to  prevent  Stanton  from  holding  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  War,  but  does  not  allege  how  this  was  done  to  prevent,  hinder, 
or  delay  the  execution  of  any  law  of  the  United  States.  It  does  not  set  out  or 
refer  to  the  tenure-of-civil-office  act. 

5.  I  maintain,  without  dwelling  upon  the  argument,  that  there  is  no  proof  of 
conspiracy  so  as  to  let  in  Thomas's  declarations,  according  to  the  principle  stated 
in  Roscoe,  414,  417. 

6.  There  is  no  proof  of  intimidation  and  threats  to  Stanton. 

7.  There  is  no  pretence  of  a  high  crime  in  office,  as  charged  in  this  fourth 
article. 

8.  Sergeant  Talfourd  says  a  conspiracy  is  more  difficult  to  be  ascertained 
precisely  than  any  other. offence  for  which  an  indictment  lies — 

An  indictment  against  an  officer  of  justice — 

And  this  is  a  mere  repetition,  with  slightly  different  phraseology,  of  a  prin- 
ciple I  relied  on  a  while  ago^ 

An  indietment  aj^inst  an  officer  of  justice  for  inisbehayior  in  office  mast  charge  that  the 
act  was  done  with  corrupt,  partial,  malicions,  or  improper  motives,  and,  above  all,  with  a 
knowledge  that  it  was  wrong.    (Wharton,  733 ;  Boscoe,  804.  ) 

The  fifth  article  charges  an  unlawful  conspiracy  with  Thomas  and  others 
unknown,  to  hinder  and  prevent  the  execution  of  the  tenure-of-civil-office  act, 
and  attempting  to  prevent  Stanton  from  holding  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War. 
In  our  answer  we  deny  the  charge  in  its  own  terms ;  refer  to  the  answer  to  the 
fourth  article ;  deny  that  Stanton  was  Secretary ;  and  except  to  the  sufficiency 
of  the  fifth  article  as  not  showing  by  what  means  or  what  agreement  the  alleged 
conspiracy  was  formed  or  carried  out. 

In  regard  to  the  fifth  article  I  maintain : 

1.  As  to  indictments  for  conspiracy,  one  person  cannot  be  convicted.  It  must 
be  by  two,  unless  charged  *' witn  persons  imknown;*' and  for  that  I  refer  to 
Wharton,  693,  though  that  proposition  is  doubted  by  Roscoe  in  his  Criminal 
Evidence,  418.  He  says  that  the  record  of  acquittal  of  one  is  evidence  for 
another. 

2.  The  tenure-of-civil-office  act  of  March  2, 1867,  contams  no  provision  afi  to 
"  conspiracv." 

3.  The  fifth  section  makes  it  a  high  misdemeanor  to  accept  or  hold  any  em- 
ployment contrary  to  its  provisions,  &c.  And  the  sixth  section  makes  every 
removal,  appointment,  or  employment  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  a  high 
misdemeanor. 

4.  No  force  is  charged  in  this  article  under  the  act  of  1861. 

5.  We  say  that  no  conspiracy  is  proved.  There  is  no  agreem^t  between 
the  President  and  General  Thomas  to  do  any  unlawful  act  whatever.  Tiie 
President,  in  virtue  of  his  power  as  President,  appoints  Mn  Thomas,  or  attempts 
to  appoint  him,  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim.  He  does  not 
direct  that  any  force  shall  be  used.  He  does  not  direct  that  any  unlawful  act 
shall  be  done. .  All  that  he  does  is  simply  to  make  the  appointment,  and  he  does 
it  with  a  view,  as  you  may  ii^er  from  all  the  testimony  in  the  case,  of  having 
the  question  judioally  settled.    * 
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Somediing  was  said  by  one  of  the  managers  about  General  Shennau's  testi- 
mony in  this  connection.  General*  Sherman,  in  his  testimony,  spoke  of  the 
thought  of  force  having  crossed  his  own  mind  when  he  was  reflecting  about  what 
it  might  be  necessary  for  him  to  do ;  but  when  he  was  examined  the  second 
time,  he  distinctly  and  explicitly  acquitted  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  ever  having  intimated  to  him  any  desi^  or  purpose  whatever  to  employ  force 
in  the  ejection  of  Mr.  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War. 

6.  We  say  on  this  fifth  article  that  if  the  tenure-of- office  act  is  unconstitutional 
no  misdemeanor  can  arise  out  of  it. 

7.  A  mere  conspiracy  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  act  of  1861  is  not  indict- 
able.    It  must  be  a  forcible  conspiracy,  or  a  conspiracy  to  act  by  force. 

The  sixth  article,  which  I  shall  consider  brieny,  charges  that  the  President 
did  unlawfully  conspire  with  Lorenzo  Thomas  by  force  to  seize,  take,  and  pos- 
sess the  property  of  the  United  States  in  the  Department  of  War,  then  in  the 
eoatody  of  Stanton,  contrary  to  the  act  of  July  31,  1861,  and  with  intent  then 
and  there  to  violate  "  an  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,*'  and 
that  he  was  thereby  guilty  of  a  *'  high  crime  in  office."  The  denial  to  this  arti- 
cle is  brief  and  general.  It  denies  tnat  Stanton  was  Secretary ;  denies  the  con- 
spiracy and  unlawful  intent ;  and  refers  to  the  former  answers.  The  first  sec- 
tion of  the  conspiracy  act  of  1861  declares  that — 

If  two  or  more  persons  within  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  shall  conspire 
together  *  •  *  *  j^j  force  to  seize,  take,  or  pos- 

sess any  property  of  the  United  States  against  the  will  or  contrary  to  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  *  *  *      .  *  c*ch  and  every  person  so 

offending  shaU  be  g^ty  of  a  high  crime,  &o. 

On  this  act  and  article  I  argue : 

1.  That  the  President  is  not  '*a  person"  within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  and 
that  official  delinquency  is  always  appropriately  designated. 

2.  He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  may  recommend  laws, 
command  the  army  and  navy  and  the  militia  when  called  into  active  service, 
require  opinions  in  writing  from  his  cabinet  officers,  and  he  is  required  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed. 

3.  From  these  powers  it  results  that  the  Department  of  War  and  the  Sec- 
retary are  under  his  control,  and  that  he  cannot  be  charged  with  seizing  a  thing 
which  he  had  the  right  to  take  or  to  control  by  means  of  his  authority  over 
the  Secretary  of  War. 

4.  The  article  does  not  charge  that  he  attempted  to  seize,  take,  and  possess 
the  property  **  against  the  will  or  contrary  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States,'' 

BO  as  to  bring  the  crime  within  the  definition  of  the  act  of  1861. 

The  seventh  article  charges  the  President  with  conspiring  with  Thomas  unlaw- 
fully to  seize,  take,  and  possess  the  property  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  War  in  the  custody  of  Stanton,  Secretary  for  the  department,  with 
intent  to  violate  the  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,  as  a  "  hieh 
misdemeanor  in  office."  The  answer  denies  and  negatives  the  terms  of  the 
charge,  refers  to  former  answers,  and  alleges  that  the  allegations  are  insufficient. 

I  scarcely  think  any  argument  is  necessary  upon  this  seventh  article,  though 
I  will  say  briefly  that  I  do  not  see  any  violation  of  the  President's  oath  of  office 
in  this  or  any  other  case ;  that,  for  the  reasons  already  indicated,  in  view  of  the 
authorities  which  have  already  been  read,  there  was  no  conspiracy ;  that  the 
intent  to  seize,  take,  and  possess  the  property  in  the  War  Department  is  not  an 
offence  within  the  tenure-of-civil-office  act ;  that  Thomas's  declarations  are  no 
evidence  of  the  conspiracy,  as  shown  in  Boscoe,  414,  417.  Mr.  Starkie  says 
that  mere  detached  declarations  and  confessions  of  persons  not  defendants,  not 
made  in  the  prosecution  of  the  objects  of  the  conspiracy,  are  not  evidence  even 
to  prove  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy. 

In  reference  to  the  eighth  article,  which  charges  that  the  President  committed 
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and  was  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  issuing  and  delivering  to  Thomas  a 
letter  of  authority  "  with  intent  unlawfully*  to  control  the  disbursements  of  the 
moneys  appropriated  for  the  military  service  and  for  the  Department  of  War," 
contrary  to  the  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Senate,  while  the  Senate  was  in  session,  and  there  being  no  vacancy,  the 
answer  admits  the  issuance  of  the  letter  of  authority,  but  denies  any  unlawful 
intent ;  insists  that  there  was  a  vacancy,  and  that  his  object  was  to  bring  the 
question  to  a  decision  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

Upon  this  article,  I  remark :  1.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  tenure-of-civil-office 
act  against  ''an  intent  unlawfully  to  control  the  disbursements  of  the  moneys 
appropriated  for  the  military  service  and  the  Department  of  War,"  and  no  o£f(^oe 
can  be  lawfully  imputed  of  such  an  intention. 

2.  Under  the  constitutional  provision  that  the  President  shall  *'  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,"  the  President  may  make  and  repeal  army  rales 
and  regulations  as  to  pay  for  extra  service,  there  being  no  legislation  on  the 
subject,  and  he  may  lawfully  exercise  a  general  supervision  and  control  over  the 
acts  of  the  Secretaiy  and  other  subordinates  as  to  the  disbursement  of  moneys, 
as  was  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of 
the  United  States  vs.  Eliason,  16  Peters,  291;  14  Curtis,  304. 

3.  The  President's  powers,  as  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  time  and  again,  are  such  as  we  maintain  that  no  offence  can  be  predi- 
cated of  these  acts.  Without  citing  all  the  decisions,  I  refer  to  the  case  of 
Wilcox  vs.  Jackson,  13  Peters,  498,  where  it  is  said  that  the  President  acts  in 
many  cases  through  the  heads  of  departments,  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  haviog 
directed  a  section  of  land  to  be  reserved  for  military  purposes,  the  court  pre- 
sumed it  to  have  been  done  by  direction  of  the  President,  and  held  it  to  be  by 
law  his  act;  which,  by  the  way,  if  I  deemed  it  necessary,  would  be  a  very  good 
authority  to  comment  upon,  in  answer  to  the  argument  of  the  honorable  mana- 
gers, that  no  implication  results  in  favor  of  the  powers  which  are  conferred 
upon  the  President  under  the  Constitution.  There  is  a  case  where,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  the  Supreme  Court  enforced  the  doctrine  of  implication  in  hia 
favor,  and  held  that  it  would  be  presumed  that  the  Secretary  had  acted  by  direc- 
tion of  the  President  himself,  and  that  that  would  be  a  sufficient  protection  to 
him. 

The  ninth  article  takes  us  into  &  somewhat  different  field ;  and  I  believe 
when  we  get  there  we  part  for  a  season  at  least  with  Mr.  Stanton.  The  ninth 
article  charges  the  President  with  instructing  Brevet  Major  General  Emory 
that  a  part  of  the  act  passed  March  2,  1867,  entitled  "An  act  making  appropria- 
tions," &;c.,  and  especiallv  the  second  section  thereof,  directing  that  a^l  orders 
from  the  President  shall  be  issued  through  the  General  of  the  army,  which  had 
been  promulgated  by  General  Orders  for  the  government  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  was  unconstitutional,  with  intent  to  induce  Emory,  as  commander 
of  the  department  of  Washington,  to  violate  the  provisions  of  said  act,  and  to 
obey  the  orders  of  the  President,  and  also  with  intent  to  violate  the  act  r^?ulat- 
ing  the  tenure  of  civil  offices,  and  to  prevent  Stanton  from  holding  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  War. 

The  answer  to  this  ninth  article  sets  out,  in  substance,  the  note  of  the  22d  of 
February,  requesting  Emory  to  call,  the  object  being  to  be  advised  as  to  the 
military  changes  made  in  the  department  of  Washington  which  had  not  been 
brought  to  the  respondent's  notice.  Emory  called  respondent's  attention  to  the 
second  section  of  the  appropriation  act.  Respondent  said  it  was  not  constitu- 
tional. The  conversation  is  stated,  and  you  have  seen  that  there  is  no  substan* 
tial  difference,  as  I  understand  it,  between  the  conversation  as  set  out  in  the 
President's  answer  and  the  conversation  as  stated  by  General  Emory  himself. 
The  President  says  that  he  did  not  order  or  request  Emory  to  disobey  any  law ; 
that  he  merely  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  law  was  in  conflict  with  the  Con- 
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(^li\jfcion ;  and  G^ei«l  Bmory  saataiDs  that  to  tH  intents  and  porpoeefl,  finr, 
when  the  subject  was  introduced,  Greneral  Emory  interrupted  the  Presid^t* 
and  called  his  attention  to  this  appropriatioa  act. 

I  have  to  say  in  reference  to  this  .ninth  article,  that  the  Oonstitution^  article 
two,  section  two,  with  which  yon  are  all  familiar,  provides  that  *'  the  President 
shall  be  conmiander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  militia  of  the  sevesral  Stateo^when  c^led  into  the  actual  aerrice  of  the  United 
States.''  The  object  of  this  provision,  without  turning  to  the  cases  and  taking 
up  your  time  in  reading  them,  as  is  stated  in  1  Kent,  283  ;  3  Eliot's  Debates, 
103;  Story  on  the  Constitution,  sections  1491  1492  ;  and  5  Marshall's  Life  of 
Washington,  pages  583  to  588>  was  to  give  the  exercj^  of  power  to  a  single 
liand.  In  Captain  Meigs's  case  Mr.  Attorney  General  Black — ^and  I  presume 
fcom  the  eulogy  passed  upon  Mr.  Attorney  General  Black  by  the  honorable 
masager  yesterday,  his  opinion  now,  at  any  rate,  ought  to  be  a  very  authorita- 
tive opinion — in  9  Opinions,  468,  says  : 

As  commander-in-ohief  of  tbe  armj,  it  is  tout  right  to  decide,  acoordme  to  jour  iudg- 
menty  what  officer  shall  perform  anj  particular  duty,  and  as  the  supreme  Executive  Ma^- 
trate  you  have  the  power  of  ap^intment  Congress  could  not,  if  it  would,  take  away  from 
the  President,  or  in  any  wise  diminish,  the  authority  conferred  on  him  by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Story,  in  his  Commentaries,  volume  three,  section  1485,  quoting  from  the 
Federalist,  No.  74,  says  that — 

.Of  all  the  cases  and  concerns  of  goyemment,  the  direction  of  war  most  peculiarly 
demands  those  cjualities  which  distinguish  the  exercise  of  power  by  a  single  hana.  Unity 
of  plan,  promptitude,  activity,  and  decision,  are  indispensable  to  success ;  and  these  can 
•earoeiy  ^cist  except  when  a  single  magistrate  is  intrusted  exclusively  with  the  power. 

In  section  1486  he  says  : 

The  power  of  the  President,  too,  miffht  well  be  deemed  safe,  since  he  could  not  of  him- 
self declare  war,  raise  armies,  or  caU  forth  the  militia,  or  appropriate  money  for  the  purpose ; 
lor  these  powers  all  belong  to  Congress. 

Ohaaeellor  Kent,  in  his  Commentaries,  page  282,  says : 

The  command  and  application  of  the  public  force  to  execute  law,  maintain  peace,  and 
nsist  foreign  invasion,  are  powers  so  obviously  of  an  executive  nature  and  require  the  exer- 
dse  of  qualities  so  characteristical  of  this  department  that  they  have  always  heen  exclusivelj 
appropriated  to  it  in  every  well  organized  govemmenLupon  the  earth. 

He  shows  the  absurdity  of  Hume's  plan  of  giving  the  direction  of  the  army 
and  navy  to  one  hundred  senators ;  of  Milton's,  of  giving  the  whole  executive 
and  legislative  power  to  a  single  permanent  council  of  senators ;  and  Locke's^ 
to  a  small  oligarchical  assembly. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Eliason,  already  cited,  (16  Peters,  291,} 
it  is  said : 

Tbe  President  ha^  unquestioned  power  to  establish  rules  for  the  government  of  the  army, 
and  the  Secretary  of  War  is  his  regular  organ  to  administer  the  military  establishment  of 
the  nation,  and  rules  and  orders  promulgated  through  him  must  be  received  as  the  acts  of 
the  Executive,  and  as  such  are  binding  on  all  within  the  sphere  of  his  authority. 

Senators,  I  maintain  that  there  is  no  proof  here  to  show,  in  the  first  place, 
that  there  was  any  unlawful  or  improper  (ion versatiou  between  the  President  and 
Gkneral  Emory.  Mr.  Manager  Butler,  with  that  fertility  of  invention  which  "he 
has  80  eminently  displayed  at  every  stage  of  this  proceeding,  argues  that  it  was 
either  to  bring  about  a  civil  war  by  resisting  a  law  of  Congress  by  force,  or  to 
recognize  a  Congress  composed  of  rebels  and  northern  sympathizers,  that  this  con- 
versatidon  was  had.  Now,  let  iis  look  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  con- 
versation took  place.  Mark  you,  an  angry  correspondence  with  Gkneral  Grant 
had  occurred  from  the  25th  of  January  to  the  11th  of  February,  1868.  Hie 
President  had  charged,  or  intimated,  at  least,  in  the  course  of  that  correspondence, 
that  he  r^arded  General  Grant  as  manifesting  a  spirit  of  insubordination. 
The  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  took  place  on  the  list  of  February.  Tbe  Sefn- 
ate's  resolution  of  the  2l8t  of  February,  disapproving  of  the  removal  of  Stan- 
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tett,  was  sent  to  die  Breddeat;  and  die  Preaident  sent  a  femal  pcoteat  or, 
sage  in  response  on  die  24th  of  Febnuuy. 

I  have  not  brqjagbt  in  newspapers  here,  senators,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  bring 
tibem  in,  because  the  facts  that  I  am  about  to  state  are  so  firesh  in  your  recollect 
lion.  Widiout  going  into  any  minatiae  of  detail,  it  is  enough  for  me  to  saj*  is 
general  terms,  that  on  the  manifestation  of  this  unfortunate  difference— for,  no 
matter  who  is  ri^t  or  who  is  wrong  about  it,  jt  is  an -unfortunate  thing  thai 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation  and 
the  Congress,  or  any  part  of  the  Congress,  of  die  United  States ;  it  is  a  matter 
lo  be  regretted  that  such  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  you ;  but  when 
this  correspondence  occiyred,  when  these  resolutions  were  offered  in  the  Seaate 
and  the  House,  if  my  memory  does  not  fail  me— and  I  do  not  think  it  possible  it 
can  in  the  short  interval  of  time  that  has  elapsed— -there  was  td^ram  upoatele^ 
gram,  offer  upon  offer,  made  on  the  one  side  to  Congress  to  support  them,  and 
on  the  other  side  to  support  the  President. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic — ^the  "  G,  A.  E." — seemed  to  be  figuring 
npon  a  large  scale,  and  if  there  had  not  been  the  exercise  of  a  very  great  pru- 
dence on  the  part  of  Congress,  and  a  very  great  prudence  on  the  part  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  himself,  we  should  have  had  this  country  envel- 
oped in  the  flames  of  civil  war.  I  hope,  senators,  no  matter  what  opinion  you 
may  entertain  upon  that  subject ;  no  matter  who  you  may  think  was  the  strong- 
est— ^and  God  forbid  that  the  country  should  ever  have  any  occasion  to  test  who 
has  the  greatest  military  power  at  its  command,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  or  the  President  of  the  United  States— -I  say,  without  entering  upoa 
such  question  as  that,  which  we  all  ought  to  vieW  with  horror,  do  give  to  the 
Presioent  of  the  United  States  the  poor  credit  of  believing  that  he  has  some 
friends  in  this  country;  that  there  are  persons  in  the  different  States  who  would 
have  been  willing  to  rally  around  him.  If  an  unfortunate  military  contest  had 
occurred  in  the  country,  how  it  would  have  resulted  the  Great  Being  above  us 
only  knows. 

All  that  I  claim  for  thd  President  of  the  United  States  is  that  whether  he  had 
few  or  many  forces  at  his  command,  your  President,  as  I  told  you  upon  the  first 
day  I  came  here,  has  manifested  a  degree  of  patriotic  forbearance  for  which  the 
worst  enemy  he  has  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ought  to  give  him  credit  If  he 
was  a  tyrant,  if  he  was  a  usurper,  if  he  had  the  spirit  of  a  Caesar  or  of  a  Napo- 
leon, if  his  object  was  to  wrest  the  liberties  of  this  country,  your  President 
•ould  very  easily  have  sounded  the  tocsin  of  war,  and  he  could  have  had  some 
kind  of  a  force,  great  or  small,  perhaps,  to  rally  around  him.  But,  instead  of 
doing  that,  he  comes  here  through  his  counsel  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Sti^tes  ;  and  although  he  and  his  counsel,  or  at  least  I  as  one  of  them— I  do  not 
undertake  to  speak  for  the  other  gentlemen — ^honesdy  believe  that  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  organising  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  House  of  Representatives  as  at  present  constituted,  with  Mty 
representatives  from  ten  of  the  southern  States  absent,  has  no  power  to  present 
articles  of  impeachment ;  and  although  he  believes,  as  I  do  most  conscientiously » 
that  the  Senate,  as  at  present  constituted,  with  twenty  senators  absent  from  this 
chamber  who  have  a  right  to  be  here,  has  no  power  to  try  this  impeachment, 
he  makes  no  objection  to  your  proceeding  to  try  him.  I  shall  not  argue  the 
ouestion  I  have  just  suggestedt  for,  in  view  of  the  almost  unanimous  vote  against 
toe  resoluticm  of  Senator  Davis,  I  think  it  would  be  an  idle  consumption  of 
time  to  do  so.     I  only  advert  to  it  so  that  I  may  place  upon  record  this  fact 

I  say  that,  although  the  President  and  one  at  least  of  his  counsel  entertained 
this  opinion  and  doubt,  whether  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  organised,  has 
the  right  to  present  the  charges,  or  the  Senate,  as  organised,  has  the  right  to  try 
them  under  the  Constitution,  which  says  that  '*  no  State  shall  be  deprived  of  its 
equal  sufiBrage  in  the  Senate,"  yet  the  President,  instead  of  resorting  to  war,  the 
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PMUbnt,  inetead  of  resorting  to  aay  of  tiioee  acts  of  axbitrarj  tyranny  and 
oimresslon  which  are  retried  to  by  the  ambitioos  man  soch  as  he  is  described 
to  oe,  has  come  here,  and,  while  he  states  the  objection,  through  me,  at  least,  as 
one  of  his  counsel,  yet,  in  a  peaceable  manner,  in  a^  quiet  manner,  he  submits 
diis  question,  as  well  as  all  others,  to  be  jude ^  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  in  its  present  organisation.  And  will  you  not  at  least  give  him  credit 
ibr  some  degree  of  forbearance  f  When  gentlemen  talk  of  his  being  a  tyrant 
and  a  usurper,  when  they  talk  of  his  object  and  purpose  in  sending  tor  General 
Emory,  senators,  do  they  prove  any  improper  design  upon  his  part?  None  on 
Ike  fiice  of  the  earth. 

In  this  state  of  things,  when  the  whole  country  was  agitated  and  excited ; 
whe&  men's  minds  were  aroused  everywhere  in  the  unfortunate  division  of  par- 
ties in  the  United  States  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  offering  troops  on  the 
one  band  to  sustain  Congress  and  troops  on  the  other  hand  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
^  dent,  and  when  the  General  of  the  army  and  the  President  had  differed  in  their 
'  opinions,  I  maintain  that  the  very  fact  that  the  President  has  done  nothing  of  a 
imlitary  diaracter  shows  that  he  had  no  intentions  to  do  the  acts  which  are 
imputed  to  him.  But  when  he  saw  these  despatches,  when  he  knew  that  there 
was  a  difference  between  General  Grant  and  himself,  when  he  knew  that  there 
were  persons  sending  despatches  through  the  newspapers,  governors,  it  was 
said,  and  leading  men  in  the  various  l^tates,  as  to  how  they  would  stand  up  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  this  controversy,  it  was  natural,  right, 
TOoper,  within  the  legitimate  scope  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Constitution,  that  he  should  send  for  this  officer,  that  he  should  inquire  what 
was  the  meaning  of  these  new  troops  that  were  brought*  into  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. 

He  had  a  right  to  do  it,  and  the  fact  that  he  did  do.  it  is  no  evidence  of  any 
unlawful  intention  or  design  upon  his  part ;  but  it  proves  that  he  was  endeavor- 
ing to  understand,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  understand  as  the  Commauder-in-chief 
of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  introduction  of 
these  forces.  How  did  he  know  but  that  General  Grant  in  the  progress  of  this 
quarrel  might  attempt  ^  assume  the  powers  of  a  military  dictator  ?  How  did 
ne  know  but  that  General  Grant  might  be  endeavoring  to  envelop,  to  surround 
him  by  troops  and  to  have  him  arrested?  Had  he  not  a  right  to  send  for  an 
officer  ?  Had  he  not  a  right  to  inquire  into  the  introduction  of  these  military 
forces  here  ?  When  he  found  that  it  was  only  a  trivial  force,  when  he  found 
that  there  was  no  particular  design  on  the  part  of  anybody  to  violate  the  Con- 
stitndon  of  the  United  States,  his  inquiry  stopped ;  no  effort  was  made  upon 
his  part  to  gather  an  army  or  to  rally  a  force  to  go  to  war  with  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  but  he  retains  oounsel,  comes  here  by  his  counsel,  and  in  a 
peaceful  manner  submits  himself  to  the  judgment  of  the  American  Senate.  I 
aaid  it  to  you  on  the  first  day  that  his  counsel  appeared  here,  that  the  history 
of  the  whole  world  does  not  furnish  anything  in  moral  sublimity  and  grandeur 
surpassing  the  trial  in  which  you  are  now  engaged. 

I  said  then,  and  I  repeat  it  now,  that  I  was  delighted  and  r^oiced  to  see  that 
this  unfortunate  controversy  was  taking  this  turn.  I  regretted  that  any  such 
controversy  liad  originated;  regretted  that  there  was  any  such  unhappy  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  President, 
but  in  view  of  these  red-hot  despatches  that  wove  pouring  in  upon  both  sides 
firom  every  quarter  of  the  United  States,  I  did  felicitate  my  country,  and  I 
felicitated  you  upon  the  thought  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  had 
come  here  through  his  counsel  and  that  he  was  willing  to  abide  the  arbitrament 
of  the  American  Senate^  the  sworn  men  of  the  (Jonistitution,  the  judges  of 
your  own  constitutional  powers.  You  judge  as  any  other  court  judges  that 
undertakes  to  determine  the  question  of  its  jurisdiction.  Let  you  judge  for 
yourselves  whether  you  have  the  constitutional  power  to  try  him.    He  copes 
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before  jou  in  this  peaceable  and  qniet  mode ;  and  I  maintain,  senatOTB,  that  he 
is  not  justly  chargeable  with  the  imputations  that  are  made  against  him,  and 
that  his  conduct  is  a  full  answer  to  the  entire  argument  that  has  been  made  bj 
the  gentlemen  upon  the  other  side.  They  may  impute  motives ;  they  may  say 
just  us  much  as  they  please  about  the  conversation  with  General  Emory  or  any- 
body else ;  the  President  has  brought  no  force  here ;  he  has  not  attempted,  in  any 
manner  whatever,  to  overawe  Gongress  ;  he  has  not  attempted,  in  any  manner 
whatever,  to  plunge  this  country  into  a  revolution ;  he  has  acted  peaceably  and 
quietly,  and  the  imputations  that  are  made  against  him,  as  I  insist,  have  no 
just  foundation  in  the  facts  of  the  case.  Ail  the  testimony  shows — I  shall  not 
go  into  it  in  detail — ^that  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  it  in  view  to 
have  this  question  settled  in  a  peaceable  and  amicable  mode,  that  he  contenn 
plated  no  rorce,  but  designed  that  it  should  go  before  the  Supreme  Oourt. 

The  tenth  article  charges  the  President  with  making  intemperate,  scandalous, 
and  inflammatory  harangues  and  uttering  loud  threat9  and  bitter  menaces  against 
dongress  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  are  particularly  indecent  and 
unbecoming  in  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  and  have  brought  the 
high  office  of  President  into  contempt,  ridicule,  and  disgrace.  The  charge  is 
that  he  did  this  and  was  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office ;  and  the  article 
specifies  three  speeches— one  at  the  Exegutive  Mansion,  one  at  Cleveland,  and 
one  at  St.  Louis. 

A  great  deal  of  testimony  has  been  taken  about  those  speeches.  I  might 
make  an  argument  as  to  whether  they  are  faithful  representations  of  what  the 
President  said  or  not.  I  shall  not  weary  your  patience  after  having  delayed 
you  so  long,  with  any  argument  upon  that  point. 

The  answer  says  that  the  first  amendment  of  the  Constitution  provides  that 
*<  Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  prese/' 
" Freedom**  is  defined  to  be  personal  and  private ;  "liberty"  to  be  public.  We 
say,  therefore,  that  this  is  a  personal  right  in  the  President  as  a  citizen.  I  say 
further  that  his  speeches  were  not  official,  like  his  communications  to  Congress, 
but  were  private  and  personal  and  in  answer  to  the  call  of  his  feDow-dtizcns* 

Ten  years  ago  it  would  have  struck  the  American  people  with  astonishment 
that  such  a  charge  should  be  preferred  against  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Almost  from  my  boyhood  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  I 
have  heard  politicians  talking  time  and  again  about  what  was  known  as  the  old 
sedition  law  ;  and  if  there  ever  was  anything  that  stunk  in  the  nostrils  of  the 
American  people  it  was  what  was  called  the  sedition  law,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  prevent  the  publication  of  matter  that  might  affect  the  President  or  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  We  in  this  country  like  to  exercise  the 
freedom  of  speech.  Our  fathers  guaranteed  it  to  us  in  the  Constitution,  and, 
like  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  is  also  another  cherished  right  dear  to  every 
American  citizen,  we  like  to  have  the  largest  liberty  in  the  exercise  of  the 
right.  The  American  people  'have  been  accustomed  to  it  ever  since  they  were 
a  nation ;  and  it  is  a  gr^t  deal  better  to  tolerate  even  impropriety  and  indecency 
of  speech,  and  to  tolerate  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  than  it  is  to  impose 
such  restrictions  as  are  imposed  in  other  countries.  Public  opinion,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  will  regulate  and  control  the  indecency  of  speech,  and  it  will  regulate 
and  control  the  licentiousness  of  the  press.  If  public  opinion  does  not  do  it  as 
a  genera)  rule,  in  a  great  many  cases  the  arm  of  the  law  is  long  ^aough  and  it 
is  strong  enough  to  apply  any  corrective  that  may  be  necessary. 

But  the  American  people  love  to  exercise' the  freedom  of  speech ;  and  let  it  be 
known  and  remembered  always  that  great  as  the  powers  of  Congress  may  be, 
great  as  the^powers  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  are,  there  is  in  a 
technical  sense  a  body  of  men  who  have  ever  been  admitted  by  all  politicians 
and  public  m^n  of  the  United  States  to  be  the  sovereigns,  the  masters  of  both ; 
that  18,  the  people ;  they  are  the  common  constituents  of  Congress  and  of  the 
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PreeideDt  Members  of  Congress  liaye  the  right  to  speak  and  to  talk  with  per- 
fect freedom  of  the  condact  of  the  President,  and,  as  we  maintain,  the  Presioent 
in  tnm  has  the  right  to  **  carry'  the  war  into  Africa,"  and  to  speak  about  Con- 
gress whenerer  he  is  assailed ;  and  if  he  does  this  in  his  private  intercourse 
with  the  citiaens  of  the  United  States,  not  in  official  intercourse,  he  hafi  just  the 
same  right  to  do  it  that  any  other  citizen  has  in  our  government;  and  whenever 
yon  destroy  the  right  of  the  President  of  the  Unil^  States  to  defend  himself 
against  charges  that  may  be  made  against  him  either  in  Congress  or  out  of  Con- 
gress, then  you  put  the  President  at  the  feet  of  Congress  and  you  destroy  that 
independence  which  was  intended  by  the  Constitution  to  be  secured  to  each  of 
the  co-ordinate  departments  of  the  government  in  their  appropriate  sphere. 

It  was  intended  that  the  legislative  department  should  be  independent  here 
and  within  the  circle  of  its  appropriate  duties ;  that  the  judicial  department 
shonld  be,  in  like  manner,  independent  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  and 
^powers  properly  and  appropriately  belonging  to  it,  and  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  to  all  executive  matters,  should  be  equally  independent,  both 
of  the  judiciary  and  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  and  to  hold  otherwise 
is  to  enable  Congress,  as  we  insist,  to  monopolize  aV  the  powers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  to  become  ultimately  a  despotism  such  as  never  was  contemplated  by 
tbe  fathers. 

Now,  senators,  I  do  not  intend  to  go  minutely  into  this  question,  for  I  desire 
to  dose  my  remarks  this  evening,  if  you  will  have  the  patience  to  hear  me  to  a 
dose,  and  I  shall  try  to  close  them  at  as  early  a  period  as  I  can.  I  do  not 
intend  to  go  minutely  into  the  discussion  of  this  question ;  but  I  have  to  say 
in  regard  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  just  as  I  said  in  regard  to  the 
House  of  Representatives :  he  is  a  mortal  man :  he  is  made  of  flesh  and  blood. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has  temper,  passion,  just  like  any  other 
man.  When  things  are  said  about  him  in  Cong^ss  or  anywhere  dse,  pray  let 
UB  know  why  it  is  that  he  may  not  defend  himself.  I  believe  it  was  the  dlst 
of  Janoary,  1866,  but  I  may  be  mistaken  in  the  date,  when  the  venerable 
leader,  as  he  is  called,  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  had  opposed  the 
President's  nomination  at  Baltimore,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  had  insisted  there  that  the  President  was  out  of  the  United 
States,  who  never  did  £Eivor  him  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  spoke^  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Charles  I. 

This  was  a  few  days  before  the  President  made  one  of  the  speeches  that  he 
has  made  in  the  course  of  this  controversy.  The  President  made  a  speech  at 
the  Executive  Mansion  on  the  22d  of  February,  1866,  in  which  he  alluded  to 
that,  and  in  which  he  treated  it  -as  a  sort  of  invitation  to  assassination.  That 
imputation,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  never  noticed  b^  the  venerable  manager  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  all.  Other  members  of  Congress  assailed  him. 
You  had  the  right  to  do  it ;  a  perfect  right  to  do  it  in  the  exercise  of  that  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  that  power  of  deliberation  that  bdonged  to  you;  a  per- 
fect right  to  say  anything  you  pleased  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

But  when  these  things  were  said^bv  members  of  Congress,  when  they  weie 
published  and  circulated  all  over  th*e  land,  spread  broadcast  in  the  newspapers, 
what  is  there  in  the  Constitution,  what  is  there  in  the  position  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  that  ties  his  hands  and  prevents  him  from  exercising  the 
ordinary  right  oi  self-defence  that  belongs  to  any  other  citizen  of  the  land  ?  I 
admit  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  a  communication  made  officially 
to  Congress  ought  to  observe  proper  decorum,  that  he  ought  to  observe  that 
amenity  of  expression,  if  I  may  use  such  a  phrase,  as  should  be  employed  in 
the  intercourse  between  one  department  of  the  government  and  another ;  but  I 
iwuntain  that  when  Andrew  Johnson  makes  a  tour  from  Washington  city  to 
Chicago  and  Cleveland,  and  St.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati,  and  returns  to  the  dty 
9i  Washington,  he  is  nothing  but  a  private  citizen. 
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To  be  sore,  he  is  President  of  the  United  States ;  bnt  nothhig  in  the  OoDsti-. 
tutiou,  nothing  in  the  laws  of  the  land,  undertakes  to  regulate  hb  movements 
under  such  circumstances.  He  goes  as  a  private  citizen ;  and  when  he  goes,  if 
he  is  called  out  to  make  a  speech  as  he  was  called  out  to  make  it  by  the  peoplef 
and  he  chooses  to  answer  the  call,  and  if  some  severe  philippics  have  been 
uttered  against  him  by  members  of  Congress,  and  he  chooses  to  answer  thera ; 
if  members  of  Congress  have  insisted  in  the  strongest  sort  of  terms  on  their  right 
to  hold  this  doctrine  or  that  doctiine  or  the  other  doctrine,  why  may  not  the 
President  of  the  XTnited  States  answer  these  things  in  th6  same  way,  appealing 
as  he  does  to  the  people,  who  are  the  common  constituents  of  both  f  Who 
would  deny  to  any  senator  or  any  representative  the  right  when  he  goes  home, 
or  when  he  goes  anywhere  else  within  the  limits  of  the  magnificent  terriUwy 
that  now  constitutes  the  United  States  of  America — ^who  would  have  the  assur- 
ance and  the  presumption  to  deny  the  power  of  any  one  of  you,  either  m  what 
is  ordinarily  ciftlled  a  stump  speech  or  in  any  other  mode  of  communication,  to 
assail  the  conduct  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  t  Why,  senators,  this 
very  thing  of  the  freedom  of  discussion,  although  in  heated  political  contests  it 
is  often  carried  to  an  improper  extent,  is  the  very  life  and  salvation  of  the  Re- 
public. This  thing  of  having  parties  in  our  land,  although  partv  spirit  seems 
to  have  culminated  in  some  of  those  dangers  which  were  apprenended  by  Wash- 
ington in  his  Farewell  Address,  and  having  parties  a  little  more  equally  divided 
than  they  have  been  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  in  the  llnited  States,  is 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  liberty  of  the  American  citizen.  When  par- 
ties are  nearly  equally  balanced  they  watch  each  other,  and  they  are  sedulously 
cautious  in  regard  to  anything  that  may  violate  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

I  will  not,  as  I  have  said,  go  minutely  into  the  testimony  on  this  matter ;  but 
I  believe  it  has  been  proved,  in  regard  to  every  one  of  those  occasions,  that  it 
was  an  occasion  sought  not  by  the  Presidept,  but  by  others.  It  is  fresh  in  your 
recollection  that  when  Mr.  Senator  Johnson  and  others  called  upon  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  Executive  Mansion  they  called  upon  him  in  their  character  of  citi- 
zens, and  he  replied  to  them  as  he  had  a  right  to  reply  to  them.  When  he 
-went  to  Cleveland  the  proof  shows  that  he  did  not  desire  to  do  anything  more 
than  to  make  a  brief  salutation  to  the  people  and  leave  them,  but  he  was  urged 
by  his  friends  to  do  more ;  and  I  think  it  very  likely,  senators,  from  my  knowl- 
edge— and  I  am  appealing  to  your  own  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
things  are  done  in  our  country — I  think  it  very  likely,  from  the  circumstances 
which  are  detailed  here  in  evidence,  and  especially  from  ther  report  of  the  speedi 
Itself,  that  there  was  a  mob  there  at  Cleveland,  ready  cut  ana  dried,  and  pre- 
pared to  insult  and  to  assail  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  manner 
they  did  do,  and  to  prevent  him,  if  possible,  from  being  heard.  So,  when  they 
gave  him  provocation,  he  replied  just  as  any  other  man  would  do,  and  just  as 
any  other  man  had  the  right  to  do ;  and  if  he  did  make  use  of  strong  ezines- 
sions  in  regard  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  his  expressions  were  not 
stronger  than  he  had  the  right  to  use.  Without  discussing  the  question  who 
was  right  or  who  was  wrong,  and  insisting  as  I  do  upon  the  freedom  of  speeeh, 
I  maintain  this.  So  when  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  he  was  again  urged  by  his 
friends,  according  to  the  testimony,  to  go  out  and  address  the  people.  He 
had  no  desire  to  do  so;  he  was  urged  and  urged  again  by  his  friends, 
under  whose  control  he  had  placed  himself,  to  go  there  and  answer  their 
call ;  and  is  it  not  natural  in  a  free  government  like  ours  that  the  Presideiit 
of  the  United  States  should  associate  with  the  people;  and  when  they 
make  a  call  on  him  to  address  them  is  there  anything  improper  and  un- 
reasonable in  his  doing  it  ?  And  if  When  he  addresses  them  a  prepared  mob 
intends  to  insult  him  ;  if  they  excite  his  passions,  as  the  passions  of  any  man 
would  be  excited  under  the  drcumstances,  and  he  answers  them  a  little  iatem- 
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peralriy  aad  sonewfaat  in  their  oim  way,  bmJbb  aWiil  the  OoDgress  of  the 
United  States  pretty  freely,  pray  tell  ns  what  sort  of  treason  is  committed  t 
Does  .the  Congress  of  the  United  States  hold  itself  up  so  far  above  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  people  of  tlra  United  States  as  to  say  that  yomr  acts  are  not  sub- 
jeet  to  eriddsm  either  by  the  President  or  by  anybody  else  that  chooses  to 
eritidse  them  ?  I  tell  yon,  senators*  we  have  not  got  thai  fieur  yet.  The  Preei^ 
dent,  any  citisen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  from  the  President  down  to 
the  hmuylest  citizen,  has  the  right  to  criticiBO  any  act  of  Congress  that  ha 
chooses  to  criticise,  and  he  has  the  nsht  to  speak  of  any  act  of  Congress  m 
9(By  mode  that  he  sees  proper  to  speaK ;  and  if  the  people  will  tolerate  it  there 
is  no  law  and  nothing  in  the  Constitution  to  prevent  it,*  and  if  this  power  <rf 
tne  speeahy  as  I  said  before,  is  improperly  exercised,  thai  the  corrective  mvmb 
be  in  the  people  themselves.  So  I  say  that  one  of  the  greatest  rights  .secured 
to  the  people  under  the  Constitution  of  this  country  would  be  invaded  if  thia 
artkle  was  sustained. 

The  eleventh  article  charges  that  on  the  18fch  of  August,  1866,  the  defend- 
ant asserted  that  the  39th  Congress  was  not  a  lawful  Congress,  denied  that  it 
had  the  right  to  recommend  constitutional  amendments,  and  in  pursuance  thereof 
removed  Stanton  on  the  21st  of  February,  1868,  to  prevent  the  execution  o£ 
the  tenore-of-dvii-office  act,  and  to  pi^event  the  execution  of  the  army  appr^ 
priation  bill,  and  prevent  the  execution  of  the  act  for  the  more  efficient  govern- 
ment of  the  rebel  States.  The  honorable  manager,  Mr.  Butler,  referred  to  the 
President's  admission  that  he  attempted  to  prevail  on  General  Grant  to  disobey 
Uie  law,  to  his  admission  that  he  intended  from  the  first  to  oust  Mr.  Stanton,  his 
order  to  Grant  not  to  recognize  Stanton,  hjs  order  to  Thomas  to  take  possessiottt 
&;c.  In  answer  to  all  this  I  have  to  say  that  the  honorable  manager  admits 
that  if  the  Senate  shall  have  decided  that  all  the  acts  charged  in  the  preceding 
articles  are  justified  by  law,  then  so  large  a  part  of  the  intent  and  purpose  with 
which  the  respondent  is  charged  in  this  article  would  £ul  of  proof  that  it  wonU 
be  difficult  to  say  whether  he  might  not  with  equal  impunity  violate  the  laws 
known  as  the  reconstruction  acts ;  and  as  we  have  shown  that  the  President  is 
entitled  to  au  acquittal  on  the  other  charges,  he  must  be  entitled  to  a  judgment 
or  verdict  of  not  guilty  upon  this.  But  we  say  that  none  of  the  acts  charged 
amount  to  a  high  crime  or  misdemeanor ;  that  he  had  the  right  to  deny  the 
anthority  of  Congress  as  he  had  previously  done  in  his  messages.  I  have  them 
here,  but  I  shall  not  turn  to  them. 

l^me  and  again  the  President,  in  his  veto  messages  especially,  has  asserted, 
in  his  communications  to  Congress,  his  views  and  opinions  as  to  the  rights 
of  the  southern  States  that  are  excluded  from  represeotation ;  and  although 
the  phraseology  is  a  little  more  courtly  and  elegant  in  the  messages  than  it  was 
in  the  several  speeches  which  have  been  referred  to,  yet,  so  for  as  the  substance 
is  eoneemed,  the  President,  in  almost  every  one  of  those  communications,  has 
asserted  his  belief  that  the  southern  States  are  entided  to  representation,  and 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  excluded  by  Congress. 

We  say  that  none  ai  the  acts  charged  amount  to  a  high  crime  or  misdemeanor; 
tiftat  he  had  the  right  to  deny  the  authority  of  Congress  as  he  had  previously  done 
in  his  messages ;  that  he  had  the  right,  as  President,  to  instruct  General  Grant, 
who  is  his  subordinate,  bound  to*obey  his  commands,  to  disobey  a  law  which 
he  believed  to  be  unconstitutional,  or  test  its  validity  in  the  courts  of  law ;  that 
he  had  the  right  to  remove  Stanton  and  to  order  Thomas  to  take  possession  of 
the  War  Office ;  that  he  had  the  right  to  differ  in  opinion  with  Congress,  and 
to  answer  the  telegraphic  despatch  of  Governor  Parsons  as  he  did. 

I  ask,  have  not  members  of  Congress  during  all  administrations,  oommencing 
with  tha  administration  of  General  Washington,  been  accustomed  to  assail  the 
fliieasores  of  every  President,  both  in  Congress  and  oat  of  it  ?  And  may  net 
the  PMsident  vindicate  and  endeavor  to  sustain  his  own  views  before  the  people 
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Congress  when  they  oppose  his  views,  '<  You  are  aseaihng  the  exeontive  depart- 
ment," with  just  as  mnch  propriety  as.  they  can  say  that  he  is  assailing  the 
legislative  department  1  The  obligation  to  support  the  Constitution  is  equally 
obligatory  on  both,  and  both  hare  die  right  under  this  and  all  other  eircutt^ 
stances  to  appeal  to  their  common  sovereigns,  the  people,  with  a  view  of  pro- 
earing  a  final  and  authoritatiye  settiement  of  the  controversy. 

Senators,  I  had  intended  to  notice,  and  I  will  now,  with  your  indulgence, 
very  briefly  notice,  one  or  two  of  the  observations  of  the  honorable  manager 
who  last  addressed  von.  He  said  that  the  President's  object  was  to  obtaiii  con- 
trol of  the  army  and  navy,  and  regulate  the  elections  of  1868  in  the  tern  south- 
em  States,  so  as  to  let  the  vebels  exercise  tho  elective  franchise  and  exclude 
negroes  from  voting.  What  authority  in  the  proof  in  this  case  had  tha  hon- 
orable gentleman  upon  which  to  make  that  assertion  1  He  said  that  the  south 
had  been  given  up  to  rapine,  bloodshed,  and  murder  by  the  President's  policy. 
Why,  senators,  under  whose  control  is  the  south  t  Is  not  the  south  under  the 
control  of  Congress  t  Is  it  not  under  the  control  of  army  officers  appointed  br 
ike  President  of  the  United  States  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress  which 
he  had  attempted  to  veto!  And  who  was  responsible. for  thisi  I  live  in  the 
south ;  and  the  statement  which  I  am  about  to  make  will  go  just  for  what  yoa 
thmk  it  is  worth,  much  or  little ;  but  my  observation  ever  since  the  close  of  the 
war  is,  that  although  there  has  been  a  bad  state  of  things  in  some  portions  of 
the  southern  States,  nine-tenths  of  the  murders  and  assassinations  that  have 
b^n  reported  in  the  newspapers  and  talked  about  here  in  Congress  are  made  to 
order,  got  up  for  political  effect,  with  a  view  of  keeping  up  agita^tion  and  exdto- 
metot,  and  that  there  is  no  warrant  or  foundation  for  the  charge  that  the  Preai^ 
dent  has  ffiven  up  the  south  to  any  such  condition  of  affairs. 

It  has  been  said,  senators,  that  the  President  takes  the  place  of  Charles  I* 
and  Stanton  the  place  of  John  Hampden.  I  am  glad  that  the  manager  did 
some  justice  to  Mr.  Stanton  before  he  got  through.  He  placed  him  in  t^  con- 
dition of  a  **  serf,"  as  I  showed  you  a  while  ago,  and  I  am  glad  that  he  wound 
up  with  Mr.  Stanton  by  showing  or  asserting  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  rep- 
utation of  John  Hampden ;  but  as  to  the  President  being  Charles  I,  or  as  to 
his  assuming  any  powers  that  are  not  warhtnted  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
country,  I  have  endeavored  in  my  feeble  and  imperfect  way  to  show  yoa  that 
he  is  not  guilty. 

Senators,  many  other  things  might  be  said ;  but  I  have  already  occupied 
your  time  much  longer  than  I  had  designed  to  do,  or  would  have  done  if  I  had  nad 
a  little  more  notice  beforehand  that  I  should  be  permitted  to  address  yon  at  all. 
I  stated  to  you  when  I  asked  for  the  privilege  of  addressing  you  that  I  had  no 
written  speech,  nothing  but  notes  and  memoranda  which  I  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity even  to  regulate  or  to  put  into  something  like  order  to  address  you. 
TheKfbre,  what  I  have  said  has  been  said  under  some  disadvantages.  I  only 
regret  that  it  has  not  been  more  worthily  said.  Now,  before  I  take  my  seat  let 
me  say  to  you,  you  have  this  whole  case  before  you.  I  say  to  you  now  toward 
its  conclusion,  as  I  said  at  its  commenc^nent,  that  a  high  and  solemn  dii^ 
rests  upon  you,  senators  of  the  United  States.  I  have  the  same  faith  now  that 
I  have  expressed  ever  since  I  undertook  this  ease  and  that  I  expressed  so  fully 
yesterday.  I  do  believe  that  confidence  ought  to  be  reposed  in  the  American 
Senate.  I  do  believe  that  men  of  your  character  and  your  position  in  the  world 
have  the  abilitv  to  decide  a  case  impartially,  and  to  4iet  aside  all  party  consid- 
erations in  its  determination.  I  believe  it,  and  I  trust  that  the  result  will  show 
that  the  country  has  a  right  to  believe  it. 

Every  lawyer,  every  judge  in  the  United  States,  is  familiar  with  the  Cut  that 
a  great  many  cases  are  put  in  the  law  books,  and  especially  in  works  on  ovj- 
dencOi  rather  as  a  caution  to  judges  and  jurors  than  anything  else,  as  to 
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iapioper  and  tmjiiBt  verdicts  diat  have  been  readeved  in  iknes  pait  Everj 
hmjer  knows  that  eases  are  reported  in  the  books  where  men»  especially  upon 
cfareomstantial  eyidence»  have  been  tried  and  ezecnted  for  murder  and  oUier 
offences,  and  who  it  afterward  appeared  npon  a  more  carefnl  investigation,  were 
net  gmlty  of  the  offences  impoted  to  them.  These  cases  are  not  pat  in  the 
boolu  for  the  porpose  of  frighteniog  judges  and  jaries  from  their  propriety, 
bat  they  are  pnt  in  for  the  pnrpoSe  of  causing  them  to  exercise  a  salutary  degree 
of  caution  in  the  powers  which  are  conferred  upon  them.  So  without  g^inff 
over  these  things  in  detail,  I  may  say  that  I  think  even  the  Senate  of  the  Ihiit^ 
States  may  look  back  upon  the  history  of  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  derivm^ 
the  same  instructive  lessons  that  are  intended  in  law  books  to  be  impressed 

2 ion  the  courts  and  juriee  of  the  land.  Without  undertaking  to  travel  along 
e  whole  course  of  history,  some  three  or  four  examples  have  occurred  that  arer 
net  unworihy  of  a  pasamg  notice  before  I  take  my  seal. 

Without  going  into  the  details,  every  senator  is  fully  informed  of  the  account 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  in  history  of  the  murder  of  Gssar  by  Brutus ; 
and  for  nearly  twenty  centuries  it  has  been  a  question  whether  that  act  was  an 
act  of  patriotism,  and  whether  it  was  justified  or  not.  The  execution  of  Oharles  I 
is  another,  of  the  historical  problems  which  have  probably  not  been  settled,  and 
never  will  be  satisfactorily  settled  in  the  opinions  of  mankind.  Some  regard 
Oromwell  as  a  patriot,  as  a  man  animated  by  the  purest  and  most  correct  motives ; 
others  look  upon  him  as  being  an  ambitious  man,  who*  designed  to  engross  power 
improperly  into  his  own  hand.  That  question  still  remains  open.  But  these 
deeds  of  violence  which  have  been  done  in  the  world  have  not  always  been  fol- 
lowed by  peace  or  quiet  to  those  who  have  dene  them.  A  few  short  years  after 
the  execution  of  Cnarles  I,  the  bodies  of  Cromwell  and  Bradshaw,  and  one  or 
two  others  who  were  concerned  in  that  execution,  were,  in  consequence  of  a  change 
of  pnbHe  sentiment  in  England,  taken  from  their  graves  and  they  were  hung,  in 
terror  and  in  hate  and  execration  by  the  party  that  came  into  power. 

Louis  XVI  was  executed  by  the  people  of  France.  Did  that  act  give  peace 
and  quiet  to  the  French  kingdom  I  No ;  it  was  soon  followed  by  deeds  of 
Uoooshed  such  as  the  worid  never  saw  before.  The  guillotine  was  put  in 
motion,  and  the  streets  of  Paris,  it  is  said,  literally  ran  with  human  gore.  Mest 
of  those  who  were  concerned  iu  the  trial  of  Oharles  I  were  executed.  Three 
of  them  came  to  America  and  sought  refuge  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Haven. 
They  were  compelled  to  hide  themselves  in  caves.  Their  graves  were  not  known 
to  tnose  in  whose  midst  they  lived,  or  are  but  little  known. 

These  deeds  of  violence,  done  in  times  of  high  party  and  political  excitement, 
are  deeds  that  should  admonish  you  as  to  the  manner  in  which  you  discharge 
Uie  duty  that  devolves  upon  you  here.  This  thing  of  being  rid  of  the  Ohief 
Magistrate  of  the  land  in  the  mode  that  is  attempted  here  may  be  fraught  with 
consequences  that  no  man  can  foresee.  I  have  no  idea  that  it  will  be  fraught 
with  such  consequences  as  those  I  have  described ;  and  yet  deeds  that  are  done 
in  excitement  often  come  back  in  fbture  years,  and  cause  a  degree  of  feeling 
which  it  is  not,  perhaps,  proper  for  me,  on  this  occasion,  to  describe ;  it  has 
been  done  a  great  deal  better  oy  a  master  hand,  who  tells  us : 

**  But  ever  and  anon  of  gviefs  snbdned, 

There  eomes  a  token  like  a  scorpion's  stinff, 
Scarce  seen,  but  with  fresh  bitterness  imbaed, 

And  slight  withal  may  be  the  things  which  bring 
Back  on  the  hearts  the  weight  which  it  woald  fling 

Aside  forever ;  it  may  be  a  sound — 
A  tone  of  musio — ■ummer's  eve— or  spring — 

A  fiower^  the  wind,  the  ocean  which  shall  wound, 
Striking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly  bound. 

And  how  and  why  we  know  not,  nor  can  trace 
Home  to  its  cloud  ux\b  lightning  of  the  mind, 

But  feel  the  shook  renewed — nor  can  effaoe 
The  blight  and  blackening  which  it  leaves  behind.** 
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Otoi  grant  tkat  the  A.mmo«]i  Semite  shall  never  have  sach  fteliogs  as  dieee. 
Qod  grant  tliat  you  may  so  aet  ib  the  disaharge  of  your  inly  here  that  theve 
shall  be  no  painral  remembrance,  senators,  to  come  back  on  you  in  your  djing 
hour.  God  gi*ant  that  you  may  so  act  that  you  cannot  only  look  deaths  but 
eternity  in  the  faee,  and  feel  that  you  have  discharged  your  dvAj  and  ybur 
whole  duty  to  Qod  and  your  country.  And  if  you  thus  act,  you  will,  I  am 
sure,  act  in  such  manner  as  to  command  the  i^i^wobation  of  angels  and  of  men, 
a&d  the  admiration  and  ap[tense  of  the  worid  and  of  posterity  who  are  to  aome 
alter  us. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  you  and  each  of  you,  personally  and  Individ- 
uidiy,  have  struggled  through  life  until  you  have  reached  the  positions  ef  eaii- 
n^Doe  you  now  occupy.  It  has  required  tune  and  study  and  labor  and  diKgencs 
to  do  se  ;  but,  after  aU,  the  fame  which  you  have  acqmred  is  not  your  own.  It 
belongs  to  me ;  it  belongs  to  others.  Forty  million  American  citisiens  are  tei^ 
Alts  in  common  of  this  pricdess  property.  It  is  not  owned  alone  by  you  and 
your  children.  We  all  have  a  direct  and  immedii^  interest  in  it.  Whatever 
strife  may  have  existed  among  us  as  a  people  ;  whatever  of  crimination  and 
recrimination  may  have  been  engendered  amid  the  ^erceness  of  party  paaBion» 
yet  in  the  cool  moments  of  calm  reflection  every  true  patriot  loves  his  country 
as  our  common  mother,  and  points  with  just  pride  to  the  hard-earned  reputation 
of  all  her  children.  Let  me  invoke  you,  tberelbre,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Amer- 
ican people,  to  do  nothing  that  may  even  seem  to  be  a  stain  upon  the  judical 
ermine,  or  to  dim,  fer  a  moment,  the  bright  escutcheon  of  the  American  Senate* 
The  honorable  manager  who  addressed  you  on  yesterday  [Mr.  BoutweU] 
referred  in  eloquent  terms  to.  Carpenter's  historical  painting  of  emancipation. 
Following  at  an  humble  distance  tiis  example,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say  that 
I  have  never  entered  the  rotunda  of  thifi  magnificent  and  gorgeous  Capitol  when 
I  have  not  felt  as  if  I  were  treading  upon  holy  ground ;  and  I  have  sometimen 
wished  that  every  American  sire  could  be  compelled  by  law  and  at  the  public 
expense  to  bring  his  children  here,  at  least  once  in  their  eariy  years,  and  to 
cause  them  to  gaze  upon  and  to  study  the  statuary  and  paintings  which,  at 
every  entrance  and  in  every  hall  and  chamber  and  niche  and  stairway,  are  redo- 
lent with  the  history  of  our  beloved  c(vintry.  Columbus  studying  the  unsolved 
problem  of  a  new  world,  and  the  white  man  and  Indian  as  .types  of  the  marck 
of  civilization,  arouse  attention  and  reflection  at  the  threshold.  Within,  the 
speaking  canvas  proclaims  the  embarcation  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Their  sub- 
lime appeal  to  the  God  of  oceans  and  of  storma ;  their  stem  determination  to 
seek  a  *'fafbh's  pure  shrine"  among  the  "sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods,^ 
and  **  freedom  to  worship  God ;"  and  the  divine,  the  angelic  countenance  of 
Rose  Standish  as  she  leans,  with  woman's  love,  upon  the  shoulder  of  her  bus- 
band,  and  looks  up,  with  woman's  feith,  for  more  than  mortal  aid  and  guardian- 
ship, so  fixes  and  rivets  attention, 

Thatf  as  70a  gtkze  npon  the  vermfl  cheek, 
The  lifeless  figure  almost  seems  to  speak. 

And  there  is  Ae  grand  painting  that  represents  Washington,  die  victor*  sur- 
rendering his  sword  after  having  long  before  refused  a  crown — one  of  the  sub- 
limest  scenes  that  earth  has  ever  seen,  presenting,  as  it  nobly  does,  to  all  the 
world  the  greatest  and  best  example  of  pure  and  unselfish  love  of  country. 
Not  to  speak  of  other  teeming  memories  which  everywhere  meet  the  eye  and 
stir  the  soul,  aS  I  sat  a  few  days  since  gazing  upward  upon  the  group  ( Wash- 
ington and  the  sisterhood  of  early  States)  who  look  down  from  the  topmost 
height  of  the  dome,  methonght  I  saw  the  spirits  of  departed  patriots  rallying  in 
misty  throngs  from  their  blissful. abode  and  clustering  near  the  wondrous  scene 
that  is  transpiritig  now  ;  and  as  I  sat,  with  face  upturned,  I  seemed  to  see  the 
shadowy  forms  descend  into  the  building  and  arrange  themselves  with  silent  but 
stately  preparation  in  and  around  this  gorgeous  apartment.    I  have  seen  theni»  in 
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imagination,  ever  since !  I  see  them  now!  Above  and  all  around  ns.  7!^^einthe 
gaDeries,  amid  those  living  forms  of  loveliness  and  beantj,  are  Martha  Washington 
end  Dolly  Madison  and  hundreds  of  the  maids  and  matrons  of  the  Bevolation,loolft«. 
ing  down  with  intense  interest  and  anzipos  expectation,  and  watching  with  pro- 
ibondest  solicitude  the  progress  of  the  grandest  trial  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
And  tAeref  in  your  veiy  midst  and  at  your  sides,  are  sitting  the  shades  of  Sher^ 
man  and  Hamilton,  Washington  and  Madison,  Jefferson  and  Jackson,  Qlay  and 
Webster,  who  in  years  that  are  past  bent  every  energy  and  employed  every 
effort  to  build  our  own  great  temple  of  liberty,  which  has  been  and  will  ^n* 
thiue  in  all  time  to  be  the  wonder,  the  admiration,  and  the  astonishment  of  the 
world.  If  there  be  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  and  if  the 
diades  of  Dives  and  Lasarus  could  commune  across  the  great  gqlf  with  each 
other,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  spirits  of  departed  patriots  are  gathered  to  wit* 
nesB  this  mighty  inquest,  and  that  they  are  now  sitting  with  you  upon  this,  the 
most  solemn  of  all  earthly  investigations.  Behind  the  Ohief  Justice  I  see  the 
grave  and  solemn  face  of  the  intrepid  Marshall ;  and  above,  among,  and  all 
around  us  are  the  impalpable  forms  of  all  the  artists  of  our  former  grandeur  ! 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  if  you  cannot  clasp  their  shadows  to  your  souls, 
let  me  entreat  you  to  feel  the  inspiration  of  their  sacred  presence ;  and  as  you 
love  the  memory  of  departed  greatness  ;  as  you  revere  the  names  of  the  patriot 
Withers  ;  and  as  you  remember  the  thrilling  tones  of  the  patriot  voices  that  were 
wont  to  speak  *'  the  thoughts  that  breathed  and  the  words  that  burned  "  with 
deathlees  love  fbr  our  institutions  and  our  laws,  so  may  you  be  enabled  to  banish 
from  your  hearts  every  vestige  of  Prejudice  and  of  feeling,  and  to  determine 
this  great  issue  in  the  loftv  spirit  or  impartial  ju^ce,  and  witli  that  patriotic 
regard  for  our  present  and  future  glory  that  ever  prompted  the  action  of  the 
purest  and  best  and  greatest  names  that,  in  adorning  our  own  history,  have 
illuminated  the  history  of  the  world.  And  when  the  day  shall  come — and  may 
it  be  fiur  distant — when  each  of  you  shall  **  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil,*'  may  no 
thorn  be  planted  in  the  pillow  of  death  to  imbitter  your  recollection  of  the 
scene  that  is  being  enacted  now ;  and  %\rhen  the  time  shflfU  come,  as  come  it  may, 
in  some  future  age,  when  your  own  spirits  shall  flit  amon^  the  hoary  columns 
and  chambers  of  this  edifice,  may  each  of  you  be  then  enabled  to  exclaim — 

Here  I  faithfalljr  discharged  the  highest  duty  of  earth ;  here  I  nobly  discarded  all  pas- 
sion, prejudice,  and  feeling;  here  I  did  my  dutj  and  my  ^hole  dnty,  regardless  of  conse- 
qoencet ;  and  here  I  find  mj  own  name  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold,  flasmag  and  shining, 
vpon  the  immortal  roll  where  the  names  of  all  jost  men  and  true  patriots  are  recorded ! 

I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  that  it  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  the 
etiquette  of  a  court  of  justice  for  me  to  do  what  I  propose  to  do  now ;  but  I  trust 
that  you  and  the  Senate  will  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  and  if  there  is  anything 
improper  in  it  you  will  overlook  it.  I  cannot  close,  sir,  the  remarks  which  I 
have  to  make  in  this  case,  without  returning  my  profound  thanks  to  the  Chief 
Justice  and  the  senators  for  the  very  kind  and  patient  attention  with  which  they 
have  listened  to  me  on  this  occasion.  Imperfect  as  the  ailment  has  been,  and 
bncthy  as  it  has  been,  yon  have  extended  to  me  the  patient  attention  which  I 
had  little  reason  to  expect,  and  I  cannot,  senators,  take  my  seat  without  return* 
ing  my  thanks  to  you,  whether  it  be  according  to  the  usage  of  a  court  like  this 
or  not 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Tipton,  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment, 
adjourned. 
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Saturday,  AprU  25, 1868. 

^  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  Sta4;ee  took  the  chair. 

The  tisu^l proclamation  having  been  made  bj  the  Sergeant-atarms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeadiment  on  the  part  of  the  HooBe  of  Represents- 
tives  and  the  counsel  for  the  .  respondent,  except  Mr.  Stanbery,  appeared  and 
took  the  seats  assigned  to  them  respectively. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washburne,  'chairman  of  that  committee,  and 
atoompanied  by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the 
seats  provided  for  them. 

The  Chibp  Justich.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  journal  of  .yesterday's 
proceedings.  * 

The  journal  of  yesterday's*  proceedings  of  the  Senate^  sitting  for  the  trial  of 
the  impeachment,  was  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  first  businesB  this  momiDg  is  the  order  proposed 
by  the  senator  from  Vermont,  [Mr.  Edmunds.]     The  clerk  will  read  the  order. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Mr.  President,  at  the  request  of  several  senators  who  desire 
to  consider  the  question,  I  move  that  the  consideration  of  the  order  be  post- 
poned until  Monday  moraing. 

Mr.  Drakr.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  order  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

Mr.  SuMNBR.  That  is  better. 

Mr.  Drake.  And  on  that  motion  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  So  do  I,  Mr.  President. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The^notion  for  indefinite  postponement  takes  prece- 
dence of  the  motion  to  postpone  to  a  day  certain ;  and  upon  that  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  demanded. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GoNKLiNO.  I  wish  to  inquire  what  was  the  motion  of  the  senator  from 
Vermont  1 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Vermont  moved  to  postpone  until 
Monday ;  the  senator  from  Missouri  moves  to  postpone  ii^definitely ;  and  the 
question  now  is  upon  the  indefinite  postponement. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  should  like  to  have  the  order  read. . 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  clerk  will  read  the  order. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ordered^  That  afler  the  argfuments  shall  be  concluded,  and  when  the  doors  Bhall  be  closed 
for  deliberation  upon  the  final  c^aestion,  the  official  reporters  of  the  Senate  shall  take  dowa 
the  debates  upon  the  final  question  to  be  reported  in  the  proceedings.*      * 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays  on  Mr,  Drake's  motion,  resulted — 
yeasy  20 ;  nays,  27  ;  as  follows ; 

Yeas — Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Corbett,  Drake,  Ferry,  Harlan,  Howard, 
Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  aye,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Stewart,  Sum- 
ner, Thayer,  Tipton,  and  Yates— 20. 

Nays— Messrs.  Anthony,  Buckalew,  Crag^in,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolitle,  Edmunds,  Fessen- 
den.  Fowler,  Freling^aysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery, 
Morgan,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Saulsbaiy,  Sherman,  Trumbull,  Tan  Winkle, 
Vickers,  Willey.  WiUiams,  and  Wilson— 27. 

Not  toting — Messrs.  Bayard,  Cattell,  Cole,  Oonness,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire, 
Sprague,  and  Wade— 7.  ^ 

8o  tbe  order  was  not  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  recurs  on  the  motion  of  the  senator  fcom 
Vermont  to  postpone  the  order  until  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SuMNBR.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  Ghaur  an  order  which  I  desire  to 
have  read. 

The  Ohibf  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order. 
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The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson.  President  of  the  United 
States,  will  proceed  to  yote  on  the  several  articles  of  impeachment  at  12  o'clock  on  the  daj 
after  the  close  of  the  ar^ments. 


Mr.  SuMNBR.  If  the  Senate  is  ready  to  act  on  it 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  order  is  for  present  consideration,  unless  ohjected  to. 

Mr.  JoHNSoff.  I  object 

The  Chief  Justice.  Being  objected  to,  it  lies  over; 

Mr.  Sumner.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  Chair  two  additional  mles,  the  first 
of  which  is  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  Senate  on  the  trials  of  Judge 
Chase  and  Judge  Peck.  / 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  both  of  the  additional  roles 
proposed. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Rule  23.  In  takins^  the  votes  of  the  Senate  on  the  articles  of  impeachment  the  presiding 
officer  shall  call  each  seeator  by  his  name,  and  npon  each  article  propose  the  following 

question,  in  the  manner  following:  ''Mr. ,  how  saj  voo,  is  the  respondent, , 

goiltr  or  not  gailty  as  charg^  in  the article  of  impeachment  1"  whereupon  each  sena- 
tor shall  rise  in  his  place  and  answer  *'  guilty*'  or  *'  not  guilty.*' 

Rule  24.  On  a  conviction  by  the  Senate,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  presiding  officer  forth- 
wiUi  tor  pronounce  the  removal  from  office  of  the  convicted  person  aceording  to  the  requira- 
mait  of  the  Constitution.    Any  further  judgment  shall  boon  the  order  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Is  the  Senate  ready  for  the  consideration  of  these  rales 
now] 

Mr.  Johnson.  *  I  object. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Objection  is  made;  they  will  lie  over.  [After  a  pause  ] 
Gentlemen  of  counsel  for  the  President,  you  will  please  proceed  with  the  argu- 
ment in  his  defence. 

Hon.  William  S.  Groesbeck  addressed  the  Senate  on  behalf  of  the  respond- 
ent, as  follows : 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators  :  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  not  so  well  to-day 
as  I  should  like  to  be ;  but  I  know  the  desire  of  the  Senate  to  get  on  with  this 
argument,  and  I  have,  therefore,  preferred  to  come  here  this  morning  in  the  con- 
dition I  am,  and  attempt  to  present  an  outline,  at  least,  of  the  views  I  have 
farmed  of  the  respondent's  case. 

Since  the  organization  of  our  government  we  have  had  five  trials  of  impeach- 
ment— one  of  a  senator  and  four  of  judges,  who  held  their  office  by  appoint- 
ment and  for  a  tenure  that  lasted  during  life  or  good  behavior.  It  has  not  been 
the  practice,  nor  is  it  the  wise  policy,  of  a  republican  or  representative  govern- 
ment to  avail  itself  of  the  remedy  of  impeachment  for  the  control  and  regulation 
of  its  elective  officers.  Impeachment  was  not  invented  for  that  purpose,  but 
rather  to  lay  hold  of  offices  that  were  held  by  inheiitance  and  for  life.  And  the 
true  policy  of  a  republican  government,  according  to  my  apprehension,  is  to  leave 
these  matters  to  the  people.  They  are  the  great  and  supreme  tribunal  to  try 
sueh  questions,  and  they  assemble  statedly  with  the  single  object  to  decide 
whether  an  officer  shall  be  continued  or  whether  he  shall  (>e  removed  from 
office. 

I  may  be  allowed,  senators,  to  express  my  regret  that  such  a  case  as  this  is 
before  you ;  but  it  is  here,  and  it  must  be  tried,  and  therefore  1  proceed,  as  I 
promised  at  the  outset,  to  say  what  I  may  feel  able  to  say  in  behalf  of  the 
Te»>ondent. 

In  the  argument  of  one  of  the  managers  the  question  was  propounded  : 

Is  this  body,  now  sittiD^zr  to  detennine  the  accusation  of  the  House  of  Representatives  against 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  or  a  court  7 

The  argument  goes  on  to  admit : 

If  this  body  here  is  a  court  in  any  manner  as  contradistinruished  from  the  Senate,  then  we 
agree    •    *    •    •    that  the  accused  may  claifn  the  benefit  of  the  rule  in  criminal  cases. 
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that  he  may  only  he  convictod  when  tiie  eridenoe  makes  ^  case  clear  b«rf<md  leaaonabla 
doobt 

In  view  of  tiiia  statement,  and  in  view  of  the  effort  that  has  been  made  bj 
tbe  managers  in  this  cause,  I  ask,  senators,  yoor  attention  to  the  question,  in 
what  character  do  yon  sit  on  this  trial  ?  We  have  bewrd  labored  and  protra^»d 
discnsiiion  to  show  tbat  von  did  not  sit  as  a  coart ;  and  the  managers  have  even 
taken  offence  at  any  snch  recognition  of  yoor  character.  For  some  reason  I  will 
not  allude  to  they  have  done  even  more,  and  claimed  for  this  body  tbe  most 
extraordinary  jurisdiction.  Admitting. that  it  was  a  constitutional  tribunal,  ther 
have  yet  claimed  tbat  it  knew  no  law,  either  statute  or  common ;  that  it  consulted 
no  precedents  save  those  of  parliamentary  bodies  ;  that  it  was  a  law  unto  itself; 
in  a  word,  that  its  jurisdiction  was  without  bounds ;  that  it  may  impeach  for  anj 
cause,  and  there  is  no  appeal  from  its  judgment.  The  Constitution  would  appear 
to  limit  somewhat  its  jurisdiction,  but  everything  this  tribunal  miay  deem 
impeachable  becomes  such  at  once,  and  when  the  words  ''high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  "  are  used  in  that  instrum^it  they  are  without  signification  and 
intended  merely  to  give  solemnity  to  the  charge. 

To  sustain  this  extraordinary  view  of  the  character  of  this  tribunal  we  have 
been  referred  to  English  precedents,  and  especially  to  early  English  precedents* 
when,  according  to  my  recollection,  impeachment  and  attainder  and  bills  of  pains 
and  penalties  labored  together  in  the  work  of  murder  and  confiscation.  Sena- 
tors, I  do  not  propose  to  linger  about  these  English  cases.  We  have  cases  of 
our  own  upon  this  subject ;  we  have  teachings  of  our  own.  This  we  know : 
our  fathers,  in  framing  the  Constitution,  were  jealous  of  delegating  their  power » 
and  tried  to  make  a  limited  constitutional  government;  tried  to  enumerate  all 
the  power  they  were  willing  to  intrust  to  any  department  of  it.  The  executive 
department  is  limited ;  the  judicial  department  is  limited ;  and  the  legislative 
department,  we  have  supposed,  was  also  limited ;  but  according  to  the  argu- 
ment made  here  on  this  trial  it  is  otherwise,  and  it  has  in  its  servioe  and  at  its 
command  an  institution  that  is  above  all  law  and  acknowledges  no  restraint ;  an 
institution  worse  than  a  court-martial,  in  that  it  has  a  broader  and  more  danger- 
ous jurisdiction.  Senators,  I  cannot  believe  for  one  moment  that  there  is  lying 
in  the  heart  of  the  Constitution  any  such  tribunal  as  this ;  and  I  invite  your 
attention  to  a  brief  examination  of  our  own  authorities  and  of  our  own  teachings 
upon  this  subject. 

It  was  with  much  doubt  and  hesitation  that  the  jurisdiction  to  try  impeach- 
ment at  all  was  intrusted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  Suites.  The  grant  of  this 
power  to  this  body  was  deferred  to  the  last  moment  of  time.  Nor  was  your 
jurisdiction  overlooked.  Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  very  briefly  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Federal  Convention  upon  this  subject  as  recorded  in  the 
journal  of  that  body.  In  the  first  report  that  was  presented  it  was  proposed  to 
allow  impeachment  for  "malpractice  or  neglect  of  duty."  It  will  be  observed 
that  this  was  very  English-like  and  very  broad  in  the  jurisdiction  proposed  to 
be  conferred.  There  is  not  necessarily  any  crime  in  the  jurisdiction  here  pro- 
posed to  be  conferred.  la  the  next  report  it  was  proposed  to  allow  the  tribunal 
jurisdiction  for  **  treason,  bribery,  and  corruption."  It  will  be  observed  that 
they  began  to  get  away  from  the  English  precedents  and  to  approach  the  final 
results  at  which  they  arrived.  The  jurisdiction  here  proposed  was  partly  crim- 
inal and  partly  broad  and  open,  not  necessarily  involving  penal  liability.  In  the 
next  report  it  was  proposed  that  impeachment  should  be  allowed  for  "  treason 
or  bribery" — ^nothing  else.  It  will  be  observed  that  here  was  nothing  but 
gross,  flagrant  crime.  This  jarisdiction  was  considered  too  limited,  and  was 
opened,  and  that  gives  us  the  jurisdiction  we  have  in  the  present  conistitutioiu 
'*  treason,  bribery,  or  other  hi^h  crimes  and  misdegieanors  "— hio  malpractice,  no 
neglect  of  duty,  nothing  that  left  the  jurisdiction  open.  The  jurisdiction  is  shut 
and  limited  by  any  fair  construction  of  this  language ;  and  it  was  intended  to  be 
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•httt  It  is  kapoflrible  to  obsMre  tbe  piofpneM  of  tke  d^beratioas  of  the  Ooo- 
Tention  upon  toie  single  question,  begtnniog  with  the  broadest  and  most  open 
jarisdiction,  and  ending  in  a  jurisdiction  denned  in  these  technical  terms  of  law, 
without  cominff  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  their  determination  that  the  jmrit- 
diction  should  oe  circumscribed  and  limited. 

But  in  what  character,  senators,  do  you  sit  here  ?  You  hare  heard  the  argu- 
ment of  the  managers ;  you  have  heard  their  frequent  discussions  upon  this  sub- 
ject all  through  the  progress  of  the  cause,  appealing  to  English  precedents  to 
maintain  the  position  that  jou  sit  here  not  as  a  court,  but  as  an  inquest  of  office 
or  as  some  nameless  tribunal  with  unbounded  and  illimitable  jurisdiction.  Now» 
we  have  precedents, our  own  precedents  upon  this  subject;  and  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  them  for  a  few  moments. 

But,  before  doing  so,  I  desire  to  say  that  it  has  been  heard  for  the  first  time 
in  this  trial  that  this  tribunal,  sitting  as  you  are  sitting,  was  anything  else  than 
a  court.  I  challenge  the  gentlemen  in  all  the  investigations  they  may  have 
made  of  the  action  of  the  constitutional  convention,  of  the  utterances  of  jurists, 
or  of  anything  tbat  has  been  said  or  done  to  throw  light  upon  this  inquiry,  to 
produce  anything  calculated  to  make  the  impression  that  the  tribunal  tnat  tried 
impeachment  was  anything  else  than  a  court. 

Let  us  look,  senators,  to  our  own  precedents.     We  have  had  five  trials  of 

impeachment  in  the  United  States.     The  first  was  the  case  of  Blount.     What 

was  the  language  of  the  tribunal  in  that  trial — ^not  of  counsel,  but  of  the  tribunal 

itsdf?     What  was  its  language  upon  this  identical  question  ?     Hear  it.     When 

they  came  to  give  their  final  decision  they  did  it  in  this  language : 

Tbe  eomrt  is  of  opinion  that  the  matter  alleged  in  the  plea  of  the  defendant  is  snfficieot 
in  law  to  show  that  this  court  onght  not  to  hold  jurisdiction  of  the  said  impeachment,  and 
that  the  said  impeachment  be  dismissed. 

That  is  good  authority.  It  is  good  American  precedent  upon  this  question. 
It  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  the  first  trial 
in  which  it  sat  in  this  capacity,  declaring  itself  in  the  most  solemn  language  it 
uttered  throughout  tbe  trial,  its  final  decision,  to  be  a  court,  and  not  an  inquest 
of  office  or  some  nameless  thing  Uiat  by  reason  of  its  mystery  is  calculated  to 
frighten  or  at  least  to  confuse. 

What  was  the  next  case  ?  The  Pickering  case.  I  am  referring  now  to  the 
appendix  to  volume  three  of  the  Senate  Journal.  On  pages  489  and  507  the 
language  of  the  body  will  be  found  on  this  subject  in  the  following  form  :  in  its 
process,  its  own  language,  it  styles  itself  "  the  Senate  sitting  in  tbeir  capacity 
of  a  court  of  impeachment,"  and  the  last  action  of  the  body,  their  decision,  was 
upon  the  question  in  this  form : 

Is  the  court  of  opmion  thai  John  Pickering  be  removed  7 

So,  too,  in  the  next,  the  Chase  trial.  The  President  in  that  case  styles  the 
body  a  **  court,"  and,  more  fortunate  than  the  Chief  Justice  in  this,  escaped  all 
censure  from  the  managers  of  the  House  of  Rep  resentatives. 

In  the  next,  the  case  of  Peck,  the  tribunal  itself  took  the  final  vote  under  its 
own  resolution  in  this  language : 

Ruelved,  That  this  conrt  will  now  prononnce  jadg^ment  in  the  case  of  James  H.  Peek, 
judge  of  the  United  States  oourt  for  the  district  of^^M imonri. 

In  the  case  of  Judge  Humphreys,  in  1862,  the  Senate  styled  itself  in  all  its 
proceedings  '*  the  high  court  of  impeachment." 

Senators,  I  have  gone  over  every  precedent  we  have  in  our  own  history  upon 
this  question,  and  I  show  that  in  every  instance  the  body,  the  Senate,  in  those 
trials,  solemnly  declared  itself  to  be  a  court.  If  we  are  to  go  for  precedents,  let 
us  take  our  own  rather  than  the  precedents  from  abroad,  which  have  been  so 
liberally  quoted  by  the  managers  on  this  occasion. 

In  what  spirit,  senators,  should  you  try  this  case  ?  Allow  me  to  refer  you 
u^on  this  subject  to  the  language  of  Story  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Consti- 
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tntion,  to  be  ibnnd  on  page  216,  sectkm  748.  '  I  beg  your  ailtooiioti  to-  this  fan* 

gtiage  of  Justice  Story  mpon  tbe  question  whicli  I  hare  just  propound^  : 

The  great  objects  to  be  attained  in  the  selection  of  a  tribunal  for  the  tri^  of  impeaclM 
meats  are  impartiality^,  inte^ri^,  inteUif^eace,  and  independeac«.  If  either  of  these  be  want- 
ing the  trial  must  be  radically  imperfect  Tp  secure  impartialitj  the  body  must  be  in  somi^ 
degree  removed  from  popular  pK>wer  and  passions,  from  the  iufluence  of  sectional  prejudice, 
and  from  the  more  dangerous  influence  of  party  spirit.  To  secure  integrity  there  must  be 
a  lofty  sense  of  duty  and  a  deep  responsibility  to  niture  times  and  to  God.  To  secure  intel- 
ligence there  must  oe  age,  eizporienae,  and  hig^  intelleetoai  pow#rs  as  wall  as  sttainm^dts. 
To  secuio  independence  there  must  bQ  numbers  as  well  as  talents,  aqd  a  confidence  lesul^g 
at  once  from  permanency  of  place,  dignity  of  station,  and  enlightened  patriotisnu 

On  the  next  page  he  adds :  , 

Strictly  speaking,, the  power — 

That  is,-  the  power  of  iinpeaohment-^ 

partakes  of  a  poUtieal  eharaeter;  and  on  this  acconnt  41  requires  to  be  gaarded  fa  its 
eacereise  against  the  spirit  of  faction,  the  intolerance  of  party,  and  the  B«dden  movaaiQaAy  of 
populajr  feeling. 

SenatorSk  thia  is  not  myjai^piage ;  it  is  the  language  of  a  distiiigais^ed  jorie^ 
whom  you  all  respect.  While  it  is  not  mine,  I  affirm,  by  all  our  own  authorv* 
ties*  by  our  own  teachings  on  this  subject,  that  it  i«  a  true  and  faithful  por 
traiture  of  what  is  meant  in  the  Constitution  by  the  t^^bunal  which  tries 
impeaehmeots.  And  for  this  very  purpose  you  have  been  sworn  anew  to  pre- 
pare you  for  this  new  duty.  The  oath  which  you  took  wlien  you  entered  trbi^ 
chamber  as  senators  was  a  polidca1»  legislative  oath.  The  oath  that  is  now  opon 
you  is  purely  jadicial,  to  do  impartial  justice. 

We  are^  l^n,  ^nators,  in  a  court  What  are  you  to  try  1  You  are  to  try 
the  charges  contained  in  these  articles  of  iq^peachment,  and  nothing  else.  Upon 
what  are  you  to  try  them  ?  '  Not  upon  common  fame ;  not  upon  the  price  of 
gold  in  New  York,  or  upon  any  question  of  finance ;  not  npon  newspaper  rumor ; 
not  upon  any  views  of  party  policy ;  you  are  to  try  them  upon  the  evident 
offered  here  and  nothing  else,  by  the  obligation  of  your  oaths. 

What  is  tbe  issue  before  you?    Allow  me  to  say  it  is  not  a  question  whether 
this  or  that  thing  were  done.    You  are  not  here  to  try  a  oiera  act.    By  the  very 
terms  of  the  Constitution  you  can  only  try  in  this  tribunal  crime.    Let  me  repeat 
the  jurisdiction : 
Treason^  bribery,  and  other  high  orimes  and  misdemeanors. 

The  jurisdiction  is  shut  within  that  language,  and  the  issue  that  thia  eofBt 
can  try  is  only  the  issue  of  crime  or  no  crime.  What  is  crime  ?  In  every  grade 
of  it,  senators,  there  must  be  unlawful  purpose  and  intention.  Where  theae.are 
wanting  there  cannot  be  crime.  There  must  be  behind  the  net  the  unlawiri 
purpose  prompting  its  commission  ;  otberwioe  there  can  be  ne  crime.     - 

Let  me  illustrate.  Suppose  a  crazy  man  should  burst  into  this  chamber  and  kill 
one  of  lis.    He  has  committed  the  act  of  homicide ;  he  has  not  committed  a  crimd. 

Let  me  pnt  the  case  in  a  different  form.  Suppose  a  President  shoi^  hooecne 
deranged,  and  while  in  that  condition  should  plot  treason,  attempt  ta  bribe^  and 
break  law  upon  law,  would  you  impeach  him  ?  Yon  have  no  jurisdictiea  to.try 
him  upon  impeachment. 

Let  roe  put  another  case  not  supposititious.  President  Ltneoha  claifl»ad.  and 
exercised  the  power  of  organizing  military  commissions,  under  Which  he  arrested 
and  imprisoned  citizens  within  the  loyal  States.  He  had  no  act  of  Googness 
wairanting  it ;  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  act  was  against  the 
express  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  Now  comes  the  questiou,  and  I  beg 
your  attention  to  it :  suppose  he  did  violate  the  exjmress  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution^ according  to  the  gen^emen  on  the  other  side  he  must  be  convicted.  I 
beg  to  read  ^m  the  argument  of  e&e  of  the  managers  upon  that  subject.  Saja 
thfi  manager  who  addressed  you  on  the  day  before  yesterday  : 

Nor  can  the  President  prove  or  plead  the  motive  by  which  he  professes  to  have  been  gov- 
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•nod  in  hn  viohttion  of  the  laws  of  ihe  country.  •  «  •  *  j<]^  necessary, 
the  inevitable  presumption  in  law  is,  that  he  acted  under  the  influence  of  bad  motiyes  in  so 
doinct  and  no  evidence  can  be  introduced  controlling  or  coloring  in  any  degree  ^is  neces- 
sary "presumption  of  the  law. 

Having,  therefore,  no  right  to  entertain  any  motive  contrary  to  his  constitutional  obliga- 
tion to  execute  the  laws,  he  cannot  plead  bis  motive.  Inasmuch  as  he  can  neiUier  plead  nor 
prove  his  motive,  the  presumption  of  the  law  must  remain  that  in  violating  his  oath  of  office 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  Umted  States  he  was  influenced  by  a  bad  motive. 

The  geotleman  Peems  to  acknowledge  that  there  must  be  a  motive.  There 
can  be  no  crime  wi^ont  motive.  But  when  tlie  party  comes  forward  and  offers 
to  prove  it  his  answer  is,  "  Yon  shall  not  prove  it."  When  he  comes  forward 
and  offers  to  prove  it  from  his  warm,  living  heart,  tiie  answer  is,  ''We  will  make 
up  yonr  motive  oat  of  the  presumptions  of  law,  and  conclude  jou  upon  that 
subject ;  we  will  not  hear  voa«"  The  command  is  ''silence"  when  you  propose 
to  prove  the  exact  motive  by  which  you  were  prompted  in  the  act 

No,  senators ;  the  jurisdiction  of  this  body  is  to  try  crime.  There  is  no 
crime  without  unlawful  intention  and  purpose.  Tou  cannot  get  it  without  the 
unlawful  intent  or  purpose  behind  the  act  prompting  its  commission.  Why, 
what  is  the  judgment  that  you  shall  render  in  this  easel  Not  did  the  President 
do  this  or  that  act ;  lliat  is  not  your  inquiry ;  but  was  he  guilty  of  a  high  mis- 
demeanor in  the  purpose  with  which  he  did  the  act  ? 

With  these  preliminary  observations,  I  propose  to  proceed  to  a  brief  examina- 
tion of  the  merits  of  the  case. 

You  are  now  all  of  you,  senators,  femiliar  with  the  articles  of  impeachment, 
and  I  need  not  attempt  to  go  over  them  article  by  article.  I  have  this  to  say, 
and  you  will  all  concur  with  me  instantly  upon  making  the  statement :  the  first 
eight  articles  are  built  upon  two  acts  of  the  President ;  the  one,  the  removal 
of  Stanton,  the  other  the  letter  of  authority  ffiven  to  Thomas.  Now,  if  you 
will  take  up  these  eiffht  articles,  and  then  the  last,  the  eleventh,  and  notice 
the  substantial  part  of  them,  around  which  diey  throw  their  charges  of  bad 
intent  and  their  averments,  you  will  see  that  in  the  whole  eight  articles  there 
are  but  these  two  acts,  the  removal  of  Stanton  and  the  letter  of  authority  to 
Thomas,  so  that  we  have  only  to  inquire  in  reference  to  these  two  acts  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  merits  of  this  case  upon  these  eight  articles,  and  in  fact  I  may 
say  the  deventh  also. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  the  right  to  remove  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  then  these  eight  articles  are  without  support.  If,  in  addition  to  that, 
he  had  the  right  to  give  that  letter  of  authority  to  Lorenco  Thomas,  the  eight 
articles  fall  in  ruins  instantly.  There  is  no  senator  who  has  studied  this  case 
who  will  not  see  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  at  once ;  and  it  relieves  us  from 
the  necessity  of  going  through  them,  article  by  article,  and  step  by  step.  Give 
me  these  two  propositions,  toe  right  to  remove  Stanton  and  the  right  to  issue 
the  letter  of  authority  to  TVxnas,  and  the  articles  fall  instantly  ;  there  is 
nothing  left  of  them.  So  that  we  have  at  last,  in  the  consideration  of  these 
articles,  but  two  inquiries  to  make : 

1.  Had  the  President  the  right  to  remove  Stanton  t 

2.  Had  he  the  right  to  issue  the  letter  of  authority  to  Thomas  ? 

I  propose,  as  well  as  I  am  able  in  my  condition,  to  examine  these  two  ques- 
tions. 

Taking  up  the  questions  in  their  order,  first,  had  the  President  the  right  to 
remove  Edwin  M.  Stanton  ?  I  p^pose  to  examine  that  question,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  connection  with  the  aio^  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civU  offices. 
It  i»  claimed,  on  the  one  side,  that  by  the  operations  of  this  law  Mr.  Stanton 
was  withdrawn  from  his  previous  position  and  covered  and  protected  here ;  it  is 
claimed,  upon  the  other  side,  that  the  law  does  not  apply  to  his  case,  and  if  it 
do  not,  I  think  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  the  senators  that  the  President  had 
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the  right  to  remove  him.    Allow  me  to  call  your  attention,  therefore,  to  om 
section  of  this  law  in  which  the  question  is  presented : 

That  every  person  holding  anj  civil  o£Sc6  to  which  he  has  been  appointed  by  and  with  Um 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Saaate,  and  every  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  to  aoj 
such  office,  and  shall  become  duly  qualifi^  to  act  therein,  is,  and  shall  be,  entitled  to  hold 
such  office  until  a  successor  shall  have  been  in  like  manner  appointed  and  duly  qualified, 
except  as  herein  otherwise  provided :  Provided^  That  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Trea«- 
ury,  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the  Interior,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the  Attonwj 
General  shall  hold  their  offices  respectively  for  and  during  the  term  of  the  President  hj 
whom  they  may  have  been  appointed,  and  for  one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  removsl  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  state  a  few  facts  before  we  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  construction  of  this  section.  The  first  fact  to  which  I  call  jour 
attention  is  that  the  act  was  passed  on  the  2d  of  March,  1867.  I  further  call 
your  ^attention  to  the  fact  that  Stanton's  commission  is  dated  on  the  15th  of 
January,  1862.  It  is  a  commission  given  to  him  by  President  Lincoln,  by  which 
he  was  to  hold  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  ''during  the 
pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being."  Mr  John- 
son became  President  on  the  15th  of  April,  1865.  He  has  not  in  any  manner 
commissioned  Mr.  Stanton.  Upon  these  facts,  senators,  I  claim  it  is  dear 
that  Mr.  Stanton  is  not  protected  by  this  bill.  Let  us  inquire.  The  law  pro- 
posed to  grant  to  the  cabinet  officers,  as  they  are  called,  a  term  that  shall  last 
during  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom  they  were  appointed,  and  one  month 
thereafter.  Mr.  Johnson  has  not  appointed  Mr.  Stanton.  He  was  appointed 
during  the  first  term  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  was  not  appointed  at  all  during  the 
current  presidential  term.  He  holds  his  office  by  a  commission  which  would 
send  him  through  administration  after  administration  until  it  is  recalled.  Now, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this  language,  ''he  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term 
of  the  President  by  whom  he  was  appointed?"  and  he  was  not  appointed  during 
the  present  term.  I  think  that  is  enough.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  that  simple 
statement  settles  this  question. 

The  gentleman  has  said  this  is  Mr.  Lincoln's  term.  The  dead  hare  no  own- 
ership in  office  or  estate  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Johnson  is  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  a  term,  and  this  is  his  term.  But  it  would  make  no  differ- 
ence if  Mr.  Lincoln  were  living  to-day;  if  Mr.  Lincoln  were  the  President 
to-day,  he  could  remove  Mr.  Stanton.  Mr.  Lincoln  would  not  have  appointed 
him  during  this  term.  It  was  during  the  last  term  that  Mr.  Stanton  received 
his  appointment,  and  not  this ;  and  an  appointment  by  a  President  during  one 
term,  by  the  operation  of  this  law  will  not  extend  the  appointee  through  another 
term  because  that  bame  party  may  happen  to  be  re-elected  to  the  Presidency. 
Stanton,  therefore,  holds  under  his  commission,  and  not  under  the  law. 

Again,  senators,  his  tenure  of  office  cannot  be  extended  or  changed  from  his 
commission  to  the  law.  What  is  the  proposition  of  this  law  ?  Mr.  Stanton 
held,  before  its  passage,  "  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  for  the  time 
being."  This  law  proposes  to  give  him,  in  place  of  a  term  at  pleasure,  a  term 
of  years  and  one  month  thereafter.  By  what  authority  can  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  extend  the  term  in  this  manner  ?  That  office  can  only  be  held 
by  the  appointment  of  the  President.  His  nomination  and  his  appointment 
must  cover  the  whole  term  which  the  appointee  claims.  On  any  other  theory 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  might  extend  the  offices  of  persons  who  had 
been  appointed  indefinitely  through  years  and  years,  and  thus  defeat  the  con- 
stitutional provision  that  the  President  shall  nominate  and  shall  appoint  for  the 
office,  for  the  whole  term  of  the  office.  There  is  no  other  construction  that  can 
be  put  upon  it. 

And  in  this  view  of  it,  it  appears  to  me,  senators,  that  the  law  we  have  under 
consideration  cannot  be  made  to  apply  to  any  offices  which  were  occupied  at 
the  time  of  its  passage.    Take  the  case  of  a  general  office  held  at  pleasure* 
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Wbat  18  tbe  cbaracter  of  that  tenure  t  The  lowest  tenure  known  to  the  law  is 
a  tenure  at  pleaenre,  at  suff^^nce,  at  wi)l.  To  convert  that  into  a  tenure  for  a 
fixed  term  is  to  enlarge  it,  to  extend  it,  to  increase  it,  to  make  it  a  larger  estate  than 
it  was  before.  If  the  office  be  one  that  cannot  be  filled  without  presidential  nom- 
ination and  appointment  it  does  seem  to  me,  whatever  may  be  the  office,  it  cannot 
be  extended  as  to  those  who  were  in  office  at  the  time.  If  this  be  a  right  con- 
strtietion  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1867,  and  I  am  compelled  to  leave  it  witb  this 
brief  examination,  Mr.  Stanton  is  left  where  he  was  before  its  passage. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  act  of  March  2,  1867,  has  no  repealing 
dause.  We  are,  therefore,  remitted  to  the  previous  laws  applicable  to  his  case, 
and  this  refers  us  to  the  Constitution  and  the  act  of  August  7,  1789.  By  the 
provisions  of  this  law  it  is  provided  among  other  things  that — 

There  shall  be  an  executive  department  to  be  denomintited  the  Department  of  War ;  and 
there  shall  be  a  principal  officer  therein  to  be  called  tbe  Secretary  for  tne  Department  of  War, 
who  shall  perform  and  execute  such  duties  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  enjoined  on  or 
innisted  to  him  bj  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  said  principal  officer  aho}! 
ooudact  the  business  of  the  said  department  in  such  manner  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  from  time  to  time  order  and  iostmct. 

There  shall  be  in  the  said  department  an  inferior  officer,  to  be  appointed  bj  said  principal 
officer,  to  be  employed  therein  as  he  shall  deem  proper,  and  to  be  called  the  chief  clerk  of 
the  Department  of  War;  and  whenever  the  said  pnncipal  officer  shall  be  removed  from 
office  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  in  any  other  case  of  vacancy,  shall,  dur- 
iag  tbe  same,  have  charge  of  the  records,  books,  &c 

This  is  the  law  to  which  we  are  referred,  unless  the  act  to  regulate  the  tenure 
of  certain  civil  offices  covers  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton.  By  fhe  terms  of  this  law, 
bj  the  commission  that  was  issued  to  Mr.  Stanton  to  hold  **  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being  "  framed  upon  this  law, 
by  the  uniform  construction  of  it,  as  I  shall  tjhow,  the  Pi*esident  had  the  right 
to  remove  Mr.  Stanton  according  to  his  pleasure. 

Mr.  Fbssbndbn.  Mr.  President,  the  counsel  will  excuse  roe.  I  wish  to  ob- 
serve, if  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  that  the  counsel  is  evidently  laboring 
onder  very  severe  difficulty  in  endeavoring  to  go  on,  and  if  he  finds  himself 
very  much  oppressed  I  feel  disposed  to  move  an  adjournment  unless  one  of  the 
managers  wishes  to  occupy  the  day. 

Mr.  Orobsbbck.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  senator,  if  he  will  allow  me 
to  answer  him.  I  thank  him  for  the  suggestion  ;  but  I  came  here  indisposed 
this  morning,  and  I  have  apprehensions  tnat  I  shall  not  be  any  better  if  this 
matter  is  postponed.  Hence  I  do  not  know  but  that  I  had  better  go  on  as  best 
I  can.  I  shall  be  very  thankful  for  the  attention  of  the  Senate  .to  what  I  shall 
say  in  the  condition  in  which  I  find  myself. 

Bat  we  are  told,  senators,  by  the  gentlemen  who  argue  this  cause  on  the  other 

side  that  there  has  been  no  such  case  as  the  removal  of  a  head  of  a  department 

without  the  co-operation  of  the  Senate,  and  that  the  coi>struction  which  we  claim 

as  applicable  to  this  law  is  unsound.     Allow  me,  upon  that  subject,  to  call  your 

attention  to  pages  357  and  359  of  the  proceedings.     I  now  refer  to  the  letter  of 

John  Adams,  written  under  one  of  these  three  laws  that  were  passed  in  the  first 

Congress  under  the  Constitution.    I  give  you  the  letter : 

Philadelphia,  Maff  12, 1800. 

Snt:  Divers  causes  and  cousiderations,  essential  to  the  administration  of  the  p^ovemment, 
in  mj  judgment,  requirinji^  a  change  in  the  Department  of  State,  yoa  are  hereby  discharged 
fi«m  any  further  service  as  Secretiu^  of  State. 

JOHN  ADAMS, 
Preiident  of  the  United  States. 

That  was  the  act  of  John  Adams,  by  whose  casting  vote  the  bill  of  1789  was 
passed :  that  act  was  done  according  to  the  construction  that  was  given  to  the 
bin ;  and  it  is  an  outright  removal  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  Senate.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
his  office,  declaring  him  removed ;  and  when  Mr.  Adams  comes  to  communicate 
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the  right  to  remove  him.    Allow  me  to  call  your  attention,  therefore,  to  one 
section  of  this  law  in  which  the  question  is  presented : 

That  every  person  holding  any  civil  office  to  which  he  has  been  appointed  by  and  with  tlie 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Seoaate,  and  every  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  to  any 
such  office,  and  shall  become  duly  qualified  to  act  therein,  is,  and  shall  be,  entitled  to  hold 
such  office  until  a  successor  shall  nave  been  in  like  manner  appointed  and  duly  qualified, 
except  as  herein  otherwise  provided :  Provided^  That  the  Secretaries  of  8tat«,  of  the  IVeaa- 
ury,  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the  Interior,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the  Attorney 
General  shall  hold  their  offices  respectively  for  and  during  the  term  of  the  President  by 
whom  they  may  have  been  appointed,  and  for  one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  removal  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  state  a  few  facts  before  we  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  construction  of  this  section.  The  first  fact  to  which  I  call  your 
attention  is  that  the  act  was  passed  on  the  2d  of  March,  1 867.  I  further  call 
your  ^attention  to  the  fact  that  Stanton's  commission  is  dated  on  the  15th  of 
January,  1862.  It  is  a  commission  given  to  him  by  President  Lincoln,  by  which 
he  was  to  hold  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  **  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being."  Mr  John- 
son became  President  on  the  15th  of  April/ 1865.  He  has  not  m  any  manner 
commissioned  Mr.  Stanton.  Upon  these  facts,  senators,  I  claim  it  is  clear 
that  Mr.  Stanton  is  not  protectea  by  this  bill.  Let  us  inquire.  The  law  pro- 
posed to  grant  to  the  cabinet  officers,  as  they  are  called,  a  term  that  shall  last 
during  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom  they  were  appointed,  and  one  month 
thereafter.  Mr.  Johnson  has  not  appointed  Mr.  Stanton.  He  was  appointed 
during  the  first  term  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  was  not  appointed  at  all  during  the 
current  presidential  term.  He  holds  his  office  by  a  commission  which  would 
send  him  through  administration  after  administration  until  it  is  recalled.  Now, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this  language,  ''he  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term 
of  the  President  by  whom  he  was  appointed  V*  and  he  was  not  appointed  during 
the  present  term.  I  think  that  is  enough.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  that  simple 
statement  settles  this  question. 

The  gentleman  has  said  this  is  Mr.  Lincoln's  term.  The  dead  have  no  own- 
ership in  office  or  estate  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Johnson  is  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  a  term,  and  this  is  his  term.  But  it  would  make  no  differ- 
ence if  Mr.  Lincoln  were  living  to-day;  if  Mr.  Lincoln  were  the  President 
to-day,  he  could  remove  Mr.  Stanton.  Mr.  Lincoln  would  not  have  appointed 
him  during  this  term.  It  was  during  the  last  term  that  Mr.  Stanton  received 
his  appointment,  and  not  this ;  and  an  appointment  by  a  President  during  one 
term,  by  the  operation  of  this  law  will  not  extend  the  appointee  through  another 
term  because  that  bame  party  may  happen  to  be  re-elected  to  the  Presidency. 
Stanton,  therefore,  holds  under  his  commission,  and  not  under  the  law. 

Again,  senators,  his  tenure  of  office  cannot  be  extended  or  changed  from  his 
commission  to  the  law.  What  is  the  proposition  of  this  law  7  Mr.  Stanton 
held,  before  its  passage,  **  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  for  the  time 
being."  This  law  proposes  to  give  him,  in  place  of  a  term  at  pleasure,  a  term 
of  years  and  one  month  thereafter.  By  what  authority  can  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  extend  the  term  in  this  manner  ?  That  office  can  only  be  held 
by  the  appointment  of  the  President.  His  nomination  and  his  appointment 
must  cover  the  whole  term  which  the  appointee  claims.  On  any  other  theory 
the  Oongress  of  the  United  States  might  extend  the  offices  of  persons  who  had 
been  appointed  indefinitely  through  years  and  years,  and  thus  defeat  the  con- 
stitutional provision  that  the  President  shall  nominate  and  shall  appoint  for  the 
office,  for  the  whole  term  of  the  office.  There  is  no  other  construction  that  can 
be  put  upon  it. 

And  in  this  view  of  it,  it  appears  to  me,  senators,  that  the  law  we  have  under 
consideration  cannot  be  made  to  apply  to  any  offices  which  were  occupied  at 
the  time  of  its  passage.    Take  the  case  of  a  general  office  held  at  pleasure. 
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What  is  tbe  character  of  that  tenure  1  The  lowest  tenure  known  to  the  law  is 
a  tenure  at  pleasure,  at  suff4«nce,  at  will.  To  convert  that  into  a  tenure  for  a 
fixed  term  is  to  enlarge  it,  to  extend  it,  to  increase  it,  to  make  it  a  larger  estate  than 
it  was  before.  If  the  office  be  one  that  cannot  be  filled  without  presidential  nom- 
ination and  appointment  it  does  seem  to  me,  whatever  may  be  the  office,  it  cannot 
be  extended  as  to  those  who  were  in  office  at  the  time.  If  this  be  a  right  con- 
struction of  the  act  of  March  2,  1867,  and  I  am  compelled  to  leave  it  with  this 
brief  examination,  Mr.  Stanton  is  left  where  he  was  before  its  passage. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  act  of  March  2,  1867,  has  no  repealing 
clause.  We  are,  therefore,  remitted  to  the  previous  laws  applicable  to  his  case, 
and  this  refers  us  to  the  Constitution  and  the  act  of  August  7,  1789.  By  the 
provisions  of  this  law  it  is  provided  among  other  things  that — 

There  shall  be  an  exeeative  department  to  be  denominfited  the  Department  of  War ;  and 
there  shall  be  a  principal  officer  therein  to  be  called  the  Secretary  for  tne  Department  of  War, 
who  shall  perform  and  ezecnte  such  duties  as  shall  from  time  to  tioie  be  enjoined  on  or 
iatnisted  to  him  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  said  principal  officer  shall 
condact  the  business  of  the  said  department  in  such  manner  as  the  President  of  the  United 
'  States  shall  from  time  to  time  order  and  instruct. 

There  shall  be  in  the  said  department  an  inferior  officer,  to  be  appointed  by  said  principal 
officer,  to  be  employed  therein  as  he  shall  deem  proper,  and  to  be  called  the  chief  clerk  of 
the  Department  of  War ;  and  whenever  the  said  pnncipal  o£5cer  shall  be  removed  from 
office  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  in  any  other  case  of  vacancy,  shall,  dur- 
ing the  same,  have  charge  of  the  records,  books,  &c. 

This  is  the  law  to  which  we  are  referred,  unless  the  act  to  regulate  the  tenure 
of  certain  civil  offices  covers  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton.  By  (he  terms  of  this  law, 
by  the  commission  that  was  issued  to  Mr.  Stanton  to  hold  "  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being  "  framed  upon  this  law, 
bj  the  uniform  construction  of  it,  as  I  shall  show,  the  President  had  the  right 
to  remove  Mr.  Stanton  according  to  his  pleasure. 

Mr.  Fessbndbn.  Mr.  President,  the  counsel  will  excuse  me.  I  wish  to  ob- 
serve, if  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  that  the  counsel  is  evidently  laboring 
under  very  severe  difficulty  in  endeavoring  to  go  on,  and  if  he  finds  himself 
very  much  oppressed  I  feel  disposed  to  move  an  adjournment  unless  one  of  the 
managers  wishes  to  occupy  the  day. 

Mr.  Grobsbbgk.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  senator,  if  he  will  allow  me 
to  answer  him.  I  thank  him  for  the  suggestion  ;  but  I  came  here  indisposed 
this  morning,  and  I  have  apprehensions  that  I  shall  not  be  any  better  it  this 
matter  is  postponed.  Hence  I  do  not  know  but  that  I  had  better  go  on  as  best 
I  can.  I  shall  be  very  thankful  for  the  attention  of  the  Senate  .to  what  I  shall 
say  in  the  condition  in  which  I  find  inyseif. 

But  we  are  told,  senators,  by  the  gentlemen  who  argue  this  cause  on  the  other 

side  that  there  has  been  no  such  case  as  the  removal  of  a  head  of  a  department 

without  the  co-operation  of  the  Senate,  and  that  the  construction  which  we  claim 

as  applicable  to  this  law  is  unsound.     Allow  me,  upon  that  subject,  to  call  your 

attention  to  pages  357  and  359  of  the  proceedings.     I  now  refer  to  the  letter  of 

John  Adams,  written  under  one  of  these  three  laws  that  were  passed  in  the  first 

Congress  under  the  Constitution.     I  give  you  the  letter : 

Philadelphia,  May  12, 1800. 

Sir:  Divers  causes  and  coasiderations,  essential  to  the  administration  of  the  government, 
in  my  judgment,  requiring  a  change  in  the  Department  of  State,  you  are  hereby  discharged 
from  any  further  service  as  Secretary  of  State. 

JOHN  ADAMS, 
President  of  the  United  States. 

That  was  the  act  of  John  Adams,  by  whose  casting  vote  the  bill  of  1789  was 
passed :  that  act  was  done  according  to  the  construction  that  was  given  to  the 
bill ;  and  it  is  an  outright  removal  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  Senate.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
his  office,  declaring  him  removed ;  and  when  Mr.  Adams  comes  to  communicate 
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with  the  Senate  he  sends  his  commanication  nominating  John  Marshall,  not  "  in 
place  of  Mr.  Pickering,  to  be  removed  with  your  cislent,"  bat  '*  in  place  of  Mr. 
Pickering,  removed  by  my  will,  and  according  to  the  law  and  the  langaa^e  of 
his  commission."  Why,  senators,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  If  John  Adame* 
who  passed  this  law  in  the  Senate  by  his  casting  vote,  had  had  the  least  idea 
that  the  power  of  removal  was  not,  as  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  law,  in  his  owa 
hand,  do  the  gentlemen  suppose  that  he  would  have  taken  the  course  he  did,  and 
that  he  would  not  have  taken  some  such  course  as  this  :  "  Senators,  I  propose* 
with  your  consent,  to  remove  Timothy  Pickering  and  appoint  John  Marshall  ia 
his  place."  That  was  not  the  right  construction  of  the  law.  His  act  is  the 
true  construction  according  to  his  own  interpretation  and  according  to  the  inter- 
pretation that  has  been  given  from  that  day  to  this,  down  to  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  March  2,  1867,  done  in  session,  done  by  himself,  done  without  consulta- 
tion or  co-operation  with  the  Senate ;  and  that  very  form  which  he  adopted  when 
he  did  remove,  as  a  distinct  and  independent  act,  has  been  followed  from  that 
day  to  this. 

Senators,  let  me  call  your  attention,  too,  while  I  am  upon  this  subject*  and 
lest  I  forget  it,  to  the  language  of  John  Marshall  in  the  case  of  Marbury  vs. 
Madison.  He  was  there  discussing  the  question  when  an  appointment  was 
made,  when  it  was  complete,  so  that  it  was  withdrawn  from  the  control  of  the 
President ;  and  he  held  in  the  decision  of  that  case  that  it  was  complete  when 
the  commission  was  made  out ;  but  in  the  course  of  his  decision  he  goes  on  to 
remark: 

When  the  o£Scer  is  removable  at  the  will  of  the  Executive  the  circamstance  which  com- 
pletes his  appointment  is  of  no  concern,  because  the  act  is  at  anj  time  revocable. 

.So  it  was  always  held,  and  so  it  has  been  always  understood, ''  removable  by 
the  President ;''  that  is  the  language ;  so  the  commission  runs,  '*  removable  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President  for  the  time  being.''  When  ?  In  recess  ?  no,  at 
his  pleasure ;  in  session  ?  no,  at  his  pleasure,  is  the  language  of  the  commission 
and  the  authority  given  by  the  commission  and  by  the  law.  Who  will  attempt 
to  construe  a  commission  in  such  language,  holding  at  pleasure,  into  a  commis- 
sion that  he  may  remove  this  month  or  that  month  or  the  next  month,  or  in 
recess  or  in  session  ?  It  is,  senators,  at  pleasure ;  so  it  has  always  been  under- 
stood and  construed. 

If  I  am  right  in  the  view  which  I  have  very  briefly  taken  of  the  operati(H)8 
of  this  law,  Mr.  Stanton  was  not  covered  by  it,  and  he  is  subject  to  removal 
under  the  commission  which  he  received  from  Mr.  Lincoln  and  under  the  law  of 
1789.  I  beg  you  to  observe  that  that  law  is  in  full  force.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  repeal  it  in  the  act  of  March  2,  1867.  That  act  in  fact  has  no  repealing 
clause.     What  then  ?     What  become  of  the  first  eight  articles  of  this  case  ? 

Let  us  stand  at  this  point  and  look  over  the  case ;  it  is  an  excellent  point  of 
observation  from  which  to  look  at  it.  We  have  removed  one  difficulty ;  we 
have  ascertained  one  fact :  Edwin  M.  Stanton  could  be  removed  bv  the  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  linger  on  this  question  longer.  I  should  like,  if  I  had 
voice  and  health  to-day,  to  call  your  attention  to  niany  other  points  which  I  had 
intended  to  present  in  this  discussion.  I  should  like  to  read  to  you  the  language 
of  your  own  senators  upon  this  question,  especially  the  pertinent  language  of 
the  senator  who  firom  the  confermice  committee  reported  this  bill  for  your  con- 
sideration. I  should  like  to  read  that  language,  for  it  was  the  last  utteranoe 
in  this  chamber  before  the  bill  was  passed;  and  it  was  received  with  no  dissent- 
ing voice.     It  was  the  true,  sound,  accepted  construction  of  the  law. 

But  I  pass  on.  We  have  torn  down  the  main  structure  of  these  eiglit 
articles.  Take  out  the  question  of  the  power  to  remove  Stanton  from  theee 
eight  articles,  and  they  are  without  support.  All  you  have  left  to  consider  is 
the  single  question  of  the  right  to  confer  the  ad  interim  authority  upon  Lorenzo 
Thomas.     Senators,  we  see  more  than  that,  if  this  be  so.    All  these  queB«- 
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tions  of  intent — all  these  qnestions  of  force— «11  these  questions  of  whether  we 
intended  to  go  into  court — all  these  questions  that  occnpied  us  so  much  in  the 
coarse  of  this  investigation,  vanish  out  of  sight ;  for  if  we  had  this  authority, 
Edwin  M.  Stanton  was  a  trespasser ;  we  had  the  right  to  remove  him,  and  we 
were  not  bound  to  go  to  court  to  ascertain  that  right. 

Bat,  senators,  let  me  ask  jou  still  one  other  question  before  I  proceed.  Sup- 
pose Mr.  Stanton  is  within  the  tenure-of-office  act,  what  then  1  The  inquiry 
then  comes  for  your  consideration  whether  the  President  is  criminal  in  acting 
apon  the  supposition  that  he  was  not  within  it.  This  inquiry  does  not  challenge 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  It  is  a  question  of  construction  of  a  doubtful 
law.  Is  there  a  senator  here  who  will  not  admit,  whatever  his  view  may  be 
upon  this  subject,  that  it  was  a  law  about  which  any  one  might  reasonably  adopt 
tbis  construction  ?  I  believe  that  a  majority  of  the  senators  in  this  chamber  are 
of  the  opinion  that  it  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton ;  and  even  if  it 
did,  there  is  no  majority  of  senators,  intelligent  senators  as  yon  are,  who  would 
say  that  there  was  not  room  for  doubt  in  the  construction  of  the  law.  What 
then  f  Let  me,  in  this  connection,  refer  you  to  the  act  creating  the  office  of 
Attorney  General.  It  is  to  be  found  on  page  93  of  1  Statutes  at  Large,  and 
reads  as  follows : 

And  there  sbftll  also  be  appolDted  a  meet  person,  learned  in  the  law,  to  act  as  Attomej 
General  for  the  United  States,  who  shall  be  sworn  or  affirmed  to  a  faithAil  execution  of  his 
office ;  whose  dntj  it  shall  he  to  prosecute  and  conduct  all  suits  in  the  Supreme  Court  in 
which  the  United  States  shall  be  concerned,  and  to  give  his  advioe  and  opinion  upon  questions 
U  law  when  required  by  the  President  of  the  Unit^  States. 

I  need  not  read  any  further.  Here  was  a  law,  the  tenure-of-office  act,  construe 
it  as  yon  will,  about  which  no  senator  will  differ  as  to  the  fact  that  it  might  be 
reasonably  interpreted  as  not  covering  Mr.  Stanton  by  its  provisions.  And  now 
suppose  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  did  take  counsel  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  did  construe  the  law  as  Senator  Sherman  and  other  senators  in  this 
chamber  have  construed  it ;  I  am  putting  this  case  now  upon  the  theory  that 
it  covered  Mr.  Stanton ;  yet  a  law  of  doubtful  construction  as  it  is,  if  the  Pres- 
ident availed  himself  of  the  counsels  of  this  officer,  who  is  desi^ated  for  this 
special  duty,  he  is  harmless  by  this  impeachment,  goes  acquit  of  all  charge  of 
lawlessness,  and  cannot  be  censured  for  following  such  counsel. 

What  is  the  testimony  on  that  subject  ?  We  have  a  little.  It  was  offisred  by 
the  managers  themselves.  Tou  remember,  senators,  when  we  were  introducing 
the  testimony  in  this  cause,  it  was  offered  by  the  defence  to  give  you  the  fullest 
measure  of  fight  upon  all  these  questions.  The  managers  shut  it  out.  Tou 
consented  that  the  evidence  which  we  proposed  to  offer,  of  constiltations  that 
were  held  in  the  presence  of  the  President  by  his  cabinet,  where  every  word  was 
an  act,  business  consultations,  not  idle  conversations,  but  consultations  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  upon  these  grave  and  important  matters;  consultations 
which,  if  you  individually  were  to  undertake  to  investigate  this  question  of 
motive  and  what  was  done,  you  could  not  pass  by — when  we  offered  to  bring 
these  in  and  they  were  excluded,  we  thought  for  a  time  we  were  without 
any  light  on  this  que.'^tion.  But,  senators,  I  will  refer  you  to  some  evidence 
bearing  on  this  very  point  and  to  a  meeting  of  the  cabinet,  as  set  forth  in 
evidence  offered  by  the  managers,  where  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet  were 
present,  and  where  it  appears  that  this  subject  came  up  for  consideration,  and  it 
iras  '<  taken  for  granted  that  as  to  those  members  of  the  cabinet  who  had  been 
appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  their  tenure  of  office  was  not  fixed  by  the  provisions 
of  the  act.  I  do  not  remember,"  says  the  President,  "  that  the  point  was  dis- 
tinctly stated ;  but  I  well  recollect  that  it  was  suggested  by  one  member  of  the 
cabinet  who  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  that  no  dissent  was  expressed." 

The  Attorney  General  was  there ;  the  entire  cabinet  was  there ;  and  this 
subject  was  considered ;  this  very  qiiestion  of  construction  came  up,  and  th^" 
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opinion  was  expressed  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  not  indnded.  So  that  even  if  the  law 
covered  him,  yet,  by  the  aathority  of  the  statute  appointing  an  Attorney  General 
and  requiring  him  to  give  advice  upon  questions  of  law,  the  President,  acting 
upon  the  consultation  that  occurred  in  his  presence,  had  the  right  to  do  what  be 
did  in  this  instance  ;  and  even,  as'  I  said,  if  the  law  covers  Mr.  Stanton,  it  being 
a  question  of  construction,  the  respondent  is  protected. 

in  this  view  I  desire  to  repeat  that  we  get  rid  of  a  large  portion  of  this  cause, 
and  therefore  it  is  that  I  would  like  to  linger  at  this  point ;  for  it  seeois  to  me 
that  it  is  the  most  important  point  in  the  cause.    But  I  pass  on. 

Suppose,  senators,  that  the  view  which  I  have  been  presenting  is  not  cor- 
rect, and  that  the'  law  does  apply  to  Mr.  Stanton,  what  then  ?  The  next 
inquiry  is  whether  that  act  be  constitutional,  or  rather,  let  me  say,  if  it  be 
constitutional,  whether  the  c<mduct  of  the  President  in  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ton was  criminal.  I  am  aware  that  very  many  of  you  participated  as  l^w- 
lators  in  the  passage  of  that  very  law,  and  that  you  have  affirmed  its  constitu- 
tionality. In  the  unfortunate  condition  of  this  case  the  lawmakers  become  the 
judges,  and  therefore  I  would  not  be  understood  as  arguing  the  point  that  I  now 
propose  to  present  with  a  view  to  change  your  opinions  or  to  show  that  the  law 
was  unconstitutional.  It  is  not  that;  out  I  beg  you  to  observe  that  ray  whole 
object  is  to  present  this  inquiry  to  your  consideration,  whether,  in  the  condition 
of  this  question  and  in  the  condition  of  the  President,  he  had  the  right  to  take 
the  steps  that  he  did  take  without  incurring  the  cfaar^  of  criminality  1 

And  now,  passing  as  I  shall,  although  I  had  intended  to  take  it  up,  all  dis- 
cussion of  this  as  an  original  question  ;  passing  by  the  inquiry  what  is  the  right 
interpretation  of  the  Gonstitntion  as  to  the  place  where  this  power  of  removal 
is  lodged,  I  proceed  to  consider  the  question  in  the  aspect  which  I  have  sug- 
gested. I  start  from  this  point.  The  question  is  at  least  doubtful ;  and  from 
that  point  of  view  I  propose  to  examine  it  as  it  stood  on  the  2d  of  Marchy 
1867,  or  at  the  time  the  President  acted  in  this  case,  to  ascertain  the  question 
of  criminality  on  his  part  in  the  act  which  he  did. 

Our  government  is  composed  of  three  departments,  which,  according  to  the 
theory  of  their  structure,  are  to  last  through  all  time  and  under  ail  trials  and  ate 
to  be  preserved  in  their  entireness  and  integrity.  The  power  has  been  car^lly 
divided  and  distribute^  among  them  with  a  view  to  preserve  each  one  in  its  sepa- 
rateness  and  independence.  They  are  each  independent  of  the  other.  No  one  is 
responsible  to  the  other.  They  are  responsible  te  the  people  or  to  the  States. 
All  this  is  carefully  set  down  in  the  Constitution.  Those  who  have  chai^  of 
these  various  departments,  by  the  theory  and  structure  of  the  government,  are 
enjoined  each  to  take  care  of  its  own  prerogative,  if  I  may  use  such  a  word,  and 
to  protect  itself  against  all  possible  encroachment  from  the  others.  This  they 
do,  each  and  every  department,  by  observing  with  the  utmost  fidelity  the  pro- 
visions of  the  written  Constitution. 

At  the  head  of  one  of  these  departments,  the  executive,  stands  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  is  sworn  by  an  oath,  the  most  solemn  and  obligatory 
that  could  be  administered,  *<  faithfully  to  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  tbe 
United  States."  This  is  not  an  oath  merely  to  execute  the  laws.  The  laws 
are  not  named  in  it.  The  nrst  part  of  this  oath,  *'  faithfully  to  execute  tbe 
office  of  President,"  would  cover  his  obligation  to  execute  the  law  and  hb  obliga- 
tion to  discharge  all  other  executive  duties  imposed  upon  him.  There  would 
seem  to  be  something  more  than  this ;  and  he  is  required,  in  addition  to  this  oath 
that  covers  his  ordinary  executive  duties,  to  swear  to  the  best  of  his  ability  to 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  That  oath 
IS  administered  to  the  President  alone  of  all  the  officers  of  the  government  I 
do  not  say,  senators,  that  it  has  any  extraordinary  significance ;  but  I  do 
say  that  there  b  enough  in  it  for  admonition,  at  least ;  there  is  enough  in  it  for 
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eoBStant  cautioa  as  a  duty  of  the  President  in  reference  to  the  Constitation.  It 
does  seem  to  me  that  the  terms  of  -sach  an  oath  solemnly  imposed  upon  him 
woald  impress  him  with  the  idea,  or  any  of  us  with  the  idea,  that  it  was  the  £lr8t 
paramoant  duty  that  he  should  ever,  in  all  his  executive  conduct,  keep  his  eye 
upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  in  all  trial  that  he  should  look  to 
it ;  in  all  douht  that  he  should  lean  toward  it ;  in  all  difficulty  that  he  should 
take  shelter  under  it. 

I  heard  the  eloquent  argument  of  the  Manager  [Mr.  Boutwell]  who  addressed 
us  but  two  days  a^.  I  heard  what  he  said  about  the  executive  department.  I 
should  be  pleased  if  I  had  strength  of  voice  to  answer  it.  The  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  it  was  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  but  the  constable  of 
Congress ;  no  more ;  that  he  is  put  into  his  place  merely  to  execute  the  laws  of 
Coiagress.  Why,  senators,  this  is  not  the  right  interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. He  is  the  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  nation,  having  charge  of  one  of  its 
great  departments ;  and  he  is  faithless  to  his  trust  if  he  do  not  protect  the  pow- 
ers conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon  that  department. 

But  without  delaying  upon  this  question,  let  me  proceed  at  once  to  what  is 
more  vital  4;o  the  matter  in  hand.  Shall  he  disregard  law  ?  Never.  He  should 
never  in  mere  wantonness  disregard  any  law  of  Congress  that  may  be  passed. 
Shall  he  execute  all  law  f  Let  me  answer  that  question  by  referring  you 
to  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  whom  I  have  just  named.  I  refer  to  pages 
814,  815,  and  817 ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  take  issue  with  the  mana- 
ger in  the  propositions  which  he  has  taken  on  this  subject,  almost  entirely.  He 
says : 

If  a  law  be  in  fact  unoonstitntional  it  may  be  repealed  by  Congress,  or  it  may,  pos- 
tblv. 
Just  possibly — 

when  a  case  duly  arises,  be  annulled  in  its  unconstitutional  features  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  The  repeal  of  the  law  is  a  legislative  act ;  the  declaration  by  the  court 
that  it  is  uncoastitutional  is  a  judicial  act;  but  the  power  to  repeal  or  to  aunul  or  to  set  aside 
a  law  of  the  United  States  is  in  no  aspect  of  the  case  an  executive  power.  It  is  made  the 
duty  of  the  Executive  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  Executea— an  injunction  wholly 
inconsisteat  with  the  theory  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Executive  to  repeal  or  annul  or  dis- 
pense with  the  laws  of  the  land.  To  the  President  in  the  performance  of  iiis  executive  duties 
all  laws  are  alike.  He  can  enter  into  no  inquiry  as  to  their  expediency  or  constitutionality. 
All  laws  are  presumed  to  be  constitutionalf  and,  whether  in  fact  constitutional  or  not,  it  is 
the  da^  of  the  Executive  so  to  regard  them  while  they  have  the  form  of  law. 

That  is  the  last  congressional  theory  I  have  heard.     Let  me  read  Airther : 

Henee  it  follows  that  the  crime  of  the  President  is  not,  either  in  fact  or  as  set  forth  in  the 
articles  of  impeachment,  that  he  has  violated  a  constitutional  law,  but  his  crime  is  that  he 
has  violated  a  law,  and  in  his  defence  no  inquiry  can  be  made  whether  the  law  is  constitu- 
tionaL 

So  that,  according  to  the  reasoning  of  the  manager,  if  now  here  on  this  inquiry 
you  should  be  of  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  law  for  the  alleged  violation  of 
which  the  President  is  impeached  was  unconstitutional,  yet  you  would  have  to 
go  on  and  convict  him  of  the  commission  of  a  crime  in  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
execute  what  was  not  law.  I  desire  to  read  a  little  further  on  this  question. 
Hear  the  manager : 

l^e  Senate,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  whether  the  respondent  is  innocent  or  guilty,  can 
enter  into  no  inquinr  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  act,  which  it  was  the  President's  duty 
to  execnte,  and  which,  upon  his  own  answer,  and  by  repeated  official  confessions  and  admis- 
sions, he  intentionally,  wilfully,  deliberately  set  aside  and  violated. 

Let  me  read  again: 

With  deference  I  maintain  still  further  that  it  is  not  the  right  ot  any  senator  in  this  trial  to 
be  governed  by  any  opinion  he  may  entertain  of  the  constitutionality  or  expediency  of  the  law 
in  question.  For  the  purposes  of  this  trial  the  statute  which  the  President,  upon  his  own 
eonlession,  has  repeatedly  violated  is  the  law  of  the  land.  His  crime  is  that  he  violated  the 
law. 

I  wish  to  read  one  other  passage  from  this  speech,  to  show  the  startling  doc- 
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trines  which  the  maoager  has  p«t  forth,  and  upon  which  it  seems  the  Preeideot 
is  to  be  convicted,  according  to  his  theory !    Hear  this : 

If  the  President,  or  Tice-PreflWent,  or  any  other  cfril  oilicGr,  Tiolates  a  law,  bhi  peril  » 
that  he  noaj  be  impeached  by  the  Hovse  of  BepresentaiiTee  aiid  convicted  by  the  oeaate. 
This  is  precisely  the  responsibility  which  tb^  respondent  has  fncurred ;  aad  ii  would  be  nt 
relief  to  him  for  his  wilful  riolation  of  the  law,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  ia  now 
placed,  if  the  court  Itself  had  pronounced  the  same  to  be  unconstitutional. 

Senators,  in  answering  the  question  whether  the  President  shall  execute  aD 
laws,  I  beg  to  be  understood  as  differing  in  toio  ccdo  from  the  gentleman  frovs^ 
whose  ai'gqment  I  have  just  read.  If  a  law  be  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  third  department  of  this  govemment,  and,  bj  the  yerj  terms  of  the  Consti- 
tution itself,  the  highest  and  final  interpreter  of  the  constitutionality  of  con- 
gressional enactments,  to  be  unconstitutional,  the  President  is  untrue  to  hie  posi- 
tion if  he  execute  it  in  letter  or  in  spirit,  or  one  jot  or  tittle  of  it  Let  me  tell  the 
gentleman,  in  answer  tp  his  long  argumentation  upon  this  point,  that  he  makes  no 
distinction  between  law  whatever,  Sliat  if  an  act  of  Congress  be  unconstitutional 
it  is  no  law ;  it  nerer  was  a  law ;  it  never  had  a  particle  of  validity,  although  it 
went  through  the  forms  of  congressional  enactment ;  from  the  beginning  mh 
initio  it  was  null  and  void,  and  to  execute  it  is  to  violate  that  higher  law,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  delares  that  to  be  no  law  which  is  in 
conflict  with  its  provision. 

What  shall  I  say,  then,  in  answer  to  this  argument  ?  Shall  be  execute  aH 
law? .  No.  If  a  law  be  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  unconstitutional  he 
should  not  execute  it.  If  the  law  be  upon  its  very  face  in  flat  contradiction  t# 
plain  express  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  as  if  a  law  should  forbid  the  Pres* 
ident  to  grant  a  pardon  in  any  case,  or  if  a  law  should  declare  that  he  should 
not  be  Commander-in-chief,  or  if  a  law  should  declare  that  he  should  take  no 
part  in  the  making  of  a  treaty,  I  say  the  President,  without  going  to  Uie  Supremo 
Court  of  the  United  States,  maintaining  the  integrity  of  his  departnaent,  which 
for  the  time  being  is  intrusted  to  him,  is  bound  to  execute  no  such  legislation ; 
and  he  in  cowardly  and  untrue  to  the  responsibilities  of  his  position  if  be  should 
execute  it. 

Bnt,  senators,  the  difficulty  is  not  here.  The  difficulty  arises  in  doubtful  cases^ 
in  cases  where  the  powers  are  not  plainly  and  expressly  stated  in  the  Constitu* 
tion ;  and  here  it  is  that  we  come  to  the  question  in  inquiry  between  us  in  this 
case.  Suppose  an  act  of  Congress  interpret  the  Constitution  in  a  doubtful  case 
for  the  first  time,  shall  the  President  execute  it  ?  I  say  yes.  Suppose  an  act, 
instead  of  giving  an  interpretation  for  the  first  time  in  a  doubtful  case,  contradicts 
a  long  accepted  previous  interpretation — ^in  this  supposition  we  are  approaching 
the  case  before  us— what  is  to  be  done  }  To  follow  the  Constitution  is  the  first  and 
paramount  duty  of  the  President,  and  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  his  depart- 
ment is  also  a  duty ;  and  if  an  act  of  to-day  is  contrary  to  a  long  established 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  upon  a  question  of  power,  and  a  fit  case  pre- 
sents itself  where  he  is  required  to  act,  it  is  right  and  proper  in  a  peaceable  way, 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  public  welfare,  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  new  interpre'' 
tation  in  the  forum  which  is  the  highest  and  final  interpreter  of  such  qaestions. 

Senators,  with  this  preliminary  observation  I  propose  to  examine  the  condition 
of  this  question  at  the  time  the  President  performed  these  acts ;  but  before  I  do 
so  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  rules  of  interpretation.  They  are 
these : 

Acquiescence  by  the  people  and  the  various  departments  of  the  government 
gives  force  to  any  interpretation.     (15  Maryland  Reports,  p.  458.) 

Let  me  state  another.  It  may  be  a  grave  question  whether  a  first  interprets* 
tion  is  right ;  but  long  acquiescence  in  it,  if  it  be  a  statute,  makes  another  stat- 
ute necessary  to  change  it  j  if  it  be  a  constitution,  it  would  require  an  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution  to  change  it     (4  Gill  and  Johnson,  p.  345.) 
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Let  me  give  yon  another.  A  long  and  uniform  interpretation  becomes  a  fixed 
iDterpretation.  When  a  constitution  early  undergoes  legislative  interpretation* 
and  a  series  of  acts  are  passed  according  to  such  interpretation,  covering,  saj, 
70  years,  even  if  it  were  doubtful,  such  constant,  long,  and  uniform  interpreta- 
tion should  remove  the  doubt.     (1  Maryland  Reports,  p.  3dl.) 

I  desire  to  refer  you  to  one  other  rule,  before  I  pass  to  the  argument,  to  be 
found  in  1  Story,  section  408 : 

And,  after  all,  the  moti  unezeeptional  source  ot  collateral  uUerpretation  is  from  the  practical 
exposition  of  the  Government  itself  in  its  varioas  departments  upon  particular  questions  di»- 
cmed  and  settled  upon  their  own  sinfj^le  merits.  Tnlfle  approach  tne  nearest  m  their  own 
nature  to  jmiicUU  expositions,  and  have  the  same  general  recomtnendoHan  that  belonf^s  to  the 
latter.  Thfi|7  are  decided  upon  solemn  argument,  pro  re  nata,  upon  a  doubt  raised,  upon  a 
li$  mota^  upon  a  deep  sense  of  their  importance  and  difficulty,  in  the  face  of  the  nation,  with 
a  view  to  present  action,  in  the  midst  of  jealous  interests,  and  bj  men  capable  of  urgine  or 
Tspelling  the  grounds  of  argument  hy  their  genius,  their  comprehensive  learning,  or  tneir 
deep  mutation  upon  the  absorbing  topic. 

With  these  preliminary  observations,  I  desire  that  you  Tvill  bear  with  me 
while  I  present  the  question  in  this  form — ^not  the  question  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  your  tenure-of-office  act ;  I  will  not  challenge  its  constitutionality  here 
in  your  very  faces ;  you  have  affirmed  it.  I  beg  you  to  notice,  however,  that 
the  question  which  I  propose  to  consider  is,  what  was  right  and  proper  for  the 
President,  in  the  condition  of  this  question,  and  his  own  condition,  at  the  time  he 
did  the  act  which  is  set  forth  in  these  articles  1  Observe,  before  I  start  upon 
this  inquiry,  the  law  of  March  2,  1867, is  cansfitutional  interpretation.  By  that 
law  of  March  2, 1867,  you  interpreted  the  Constitution  that  the  power  of  removal 
was  lodged  in  the  President  and  Senate.  The  previous  law,  that  was  passed 
in  1789,  was  also,  as  we  know  from  the  frequent  utterances  of  those  who  par- 
tieipfited  in  its  passage,  constitutional  interpretation  ;  and  the  question  before 
us  IB,  what  was  the  condition  of  this  question  at  the  period  of  time  to  which  we 
are  calling  your  attention,  when  the  ^resident  acted  ?  Observe  the  purpose  for 
which  I  have  cited  these  rules.  A  long  acquiescence  by  the  people  and  the 
d^Murtments  of  the  government  in  any  interpretation  becomes  a  fixed  interpreta- 
tion ;  a  long  and  uniform  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  for  a  period  of  70 
vears,  even  if  it  were  a  doubtful  question,  removes  the  doubt ;  and  it  is  in  the 
light  of  those  rules  of  interpretation  that  I  propose  to  make  the  inquiry ;  and  I 
will  briefly  take  it  up  in  all  the  departments  of  the  government. 

How  stands  the  question  in  the  judicial  department?  I  admit,  senators, 
that  we  have  no  res  adjudicata  upon  this  question ;  the  exact  question  has 
never  been  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  but  we  have 
opinions  from  the  Supreme  Court,  which  I  proceed  now  to  rend. 

In  1839,  in  the  case  of  ex  fhrte  Hennen,  it  wajs  declared  by  the  court,  Mr. 
Justice  Thompson  delivering  the  opinion : 

No  one  denied  the  power  of  the  President  and  Senate  jointly  to  remove  where  the  tenure 
of  the  office  was  not  fixed  bj  the  Constitution,  which  was  a  full  recognition  of  the  principle 
that  the  power  of  removal  was  incident  to  the  power  of  appointment :  but  it  was  very  early 
adopted  as  a  practical  construction  of  the  Constitution  that  this  power  was  vested  in  the 
President  iJone,  and  such  would  appear  to  have  been  the  legislative  construction  of  the 
Constitution,  for  in  the  organization  of  the  three  great  Departments  of  8tate,  War  and 
Treasury,  in  1789,  provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  subordinate  officer  by  the 
head  of  the  department,  who  should  have  charge  of  the  records,  books,  and  papers  apper- 
taining to  the  office  when  the  head  of  the  department  should  be  removed  from  office  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  When  the  Navy  Department  was  established,  in  the  year 
1798,  provision  was  made  for  the  charge  and  custodv  of  the  books,  records,  and  documents 
of  the  department  in  case  of  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Secretary  by  removal  or  otherwise.  It 
is  not  here  said  '*  by  removal  of  the  President,^*  as  is  done  with  respect  to  the  heads  of  the 
other  departments,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  holds  his  office  with  the  same  tenure  as 
the  other  Secretaries,  and  is  removable  by  the  PresidenL  The  change  of  phraseology  arose 
probably  from  its  having  become  the  settled  and  well-understood  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tution that  the  power  of  removal  was  vested  in  the  President  alone  in  such  cases,  although 
the  appointment  of  the  officer  is  by  the  President  and  Senate.    (13  Peters,  p.  139. ) 
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This  is  a  voice  at  least,  an  opinion  at  least,  from  the  Snpreme  Court  upon 
tbis  question;  not  an  adjudication,  I  acknowledge,  but  an  opinion,  in  reference 
to  wbich  we  migbt  have  the  right  to  say  that  it  was  pronounced  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  other  members  of  the  bench. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  another  case  where  we  have  an  utterance  from 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  Snpreme  Court.  I  refer  to  the  case  of  the  United 
States  vs.  Guthrie.  (17  Howard,  284.)  The  case  went  off  upon  another  point, 
but  in  the  course  of  his  dissenting  opinion  Mr.  Justice  McLean  said  h^  thought 
"the  construction"  (the  one  referred  to  and  the  one  claimed  in  behalf  of  the 
respondent  in  this  case)  "  wrong,  and  that  the  late  Supreme  Court  so  thought, 
with  Marshall  at  its  head."  He  adds,  however,  and  to  this  I  call  special  atten- 
tion :  "  But  this  power  of  removal  has  been,  perhaps,  too  long  established  and 
exercised  to  be  now  questioned." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Judge  McLean  refers  to  Marshall.  Let  us  see  what 
Marshall  himself  says.  I  refer  you  to  2  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  page 
162 — the  second,  or  Philadelphia  edition,  as  it  is  called.  I  ask  senators  to 
observe  the  language  of  Marshall  upon  this  occasion,  for  it  is  a  complete  answer 
to  the  argument  of  the  manager  the  day  before  yesterday  in  regard  to  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  debate  of  1789.     Marshall  says : 

After  an  ardent  diHcaseion,  which  consumed  several  days,  the  conunittee  divided,  and 
the  amendment  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  thirty-four  to  twenty.  The  opinion  tbiu 
expressed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  did  not  explicitly  convey  their  sense  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Indeed,  the  express  srant  of  the  power  to  the  President  rather  implied  a  right  in 
the  legislature  to  give  or  withhold  it  at  their  discretion.  To  obviate  any  misunderstanding 
of  the  principle  on  which  the  question  had  been  decided,  Mr.  Benson  moved  in  the  House, 
when  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  was  taken  up,  to  amend  the  second  clause  in 
the  bill  so  as  clearly  to  imply  the  power  of  removal  to  be  solely  in  the  President.  He  gave 
liotice  that  if  he  should  succeed  in  this  he  would  move  to  strilte  out  the  words  which  bad 
been  the  subject  of  debate.  If  those  words  continued,  he  said,  the  power  of  removal  by  the 
President  might  hereafter  appear  to  be  exercised  by  virtue  of  a  legislative  grant  only,  and 
consequently  be  subjected  to  legislative  instability ;  when  he  was  well  satisfied  in  his  own 
mind  that  it  was  by  fair  construction  fixed  in  the  Constitution.  The  motion  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Madison,  and  both  amendments  were  adopted. 

Now,  let  me  give  you  Marshall's  own  words  as  to  the  result  of  that  debate  : 

As  the  bill  passed  into  a  law  it  has  ever  been  considered  as  a  full  expression  of  the  sense  ot 
the  legislature  on  this  important  part  of  the  American  Constitution. 

That  is  Marshall  to  whom  McLtean  referred  in  his  dissenting  opinion ;  that  is 
his  own  language.  I  have  no  other  references  to  make  directly  to  the  Supreme 
Court  or  to  the  judges  of  that  court ;  but  while  I  am  upon  the  judicial  aspect  of 
the  question  allow  me  also  to  refer  yon  to  the  opinion  of  Chancellor  Kent,  to  be 
found  in  1  Kent,  page  310.     There,  treating  of  the  act  of  1789,  he  says : 

This  amounted  to  a  lec^Lslative  construction  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  has  ever  since  been 
acquiesced  in  and  acted  upon  as  of  decisive  authority  in  the  case.  It  applies  equally  to 
evpry  other  officer  of  the  government  appointed  bv  the  President  and  Senate  whoso  term  of 
duration  is  not  specially  declared.  It  is  supported  by  the  weighty  reason  that  the  subordi- 
nate  officers  in  the  executive  department  ought  to  hold  at  the  pleasure  of  the  head  of  that 
department,  because  he  is  invested  generally  with  the  executive  authority,  and  every  partici- 
pation  in  that  authoritv  by  the  Senate  was  an  exception  to  a  general  principle,  and  oueht 
to  be  taken  strictly.  The  President  is  the  great  responsible  officer  for  tne  faithful  execution 
of  the  law,  and  the  power  of  removal  was  incidental  to  that  duty,  and  might  often  be  requi- 
site to  fulfil  it 

Senators,  you  observe  I  call  your  attention  to  the  condition  of  this  question 
at  the  time  in  the  court ;  I  give  you  two  ntterances  from  the  bench  of  the  coart ; 
I  give  you  the  opinion  of  Marshall ;  I  give  you  the  opinion  of  Kent  upon  the 
point  whether,  doubtful  as  the  qustion  was,  it  had  been  interpreted  and  fixed  at 
the  time  they  gave  those  utterances.  Now,  let  me  refer  to  the  action  of  the 
executive  department. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  government  to  March  2,  1867,  this  has  been 
the  nniform  construction  and  practice  of  every  administration.  Washington 
approved  the  bill,  Adams's  vote  passed  it,  Jefferson  maintained  the  same  posi- 
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tion,  Madison  drew  the  bill,  Monroe  and  Jackson  and  the  Presidents  that  fol- 
lowed them  all  maintained  the  same  construction,  and  every  President,  including 
President  Lincoln,  thtongh  all  our  history  of  eighty  years  and  twenty  adminis- 
trations, maintained  this  construction  upon  the  question  of  where  ihe  power  of 
removal  is  lodged  T  Observe  the  judicial  department  every  time  its  voice  has 
been  heard  on  this  question,  from  the  foundation  of  the  government  until  now, 
as  far  as  it  has  expressed  itself,  has  affirmed  that  the  power  is  lodged  by  the 
Constitution  in  the  President.  The  executive  department,  from  Washington, 
who  put  his  name  to  the  bill  that  affirmed  it,  through  Adams,  who  helped  to 
pass  it,  and  Madison,  who  drew  it,  through  all  the  Presidents  we  have  had  from 
the  very  start  of  the  government  under  the  Constitution  down  to  the  present 
hour,  every  one  has  acted  upon  this  construction  and  affirmed  this  practice  from 
the  beginning  until  now. 

I  now  take  you,  gentlemen,  into  the  l^slative  department  of  the  government. 
The  first  Congress  assembled  under  the  present  Constitution  on  the  4th  day  of 
March,  1789.  The  Constitution  provided,  you  will  remember,  for  executive 
departments,  and  associated  them  with  the  President  as  counsellors  and  advisers. 
It  oecame  the  duty  of  this  Congress  to  organize  them.  Very  early  in  the  session 
Mr.  Bondinot  rose  in  his  place  and  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  fact 
tliat  the  executive  departmeuts  under  the  old  confederation  had  come  to  an  end, 
that  it  was  necessary  now  to  organize  new  and  corresponding  ones  under  the 
new  Constitution  ;  and  he  suggested  in  the  first  instance  that  before  they  legis- 
lated on  the  subject  they  should  in  debate  fix  the  principles  and  determine  the 
number  of  the  departments  which  it  was  necessary  to  create.  They  at  once 
entered  upon  the  subject,  and  they  agreed  to  establish  three  departments 

If  the  Senate  intends  to  go  into  recess,  I  would  be  pleased  if  it  would  do  so 

BOW. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNO.  I  make  the  ordinary  motion. 

Mr.  SuMNBR.  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  for  fifteen  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  allotted  time  the 
Chief  Justice  resumed  the  chair  and  called  the  Senate  to  order. 

Mr.  Grobsbbck.  When  the  Senate  went  into  recess  it  will  be  remembered 
that  I  had  just  begun  to  present  the  condition  of  this  question  in  the  legislative 
department  of  the  government.  It  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  in 
the  first  session  that  was  held  under  the  Constitution.  Very  early  in  that  ses- 
sion Mr.  Boudinot,  of  New  Jersey,  rose  and  presented  the  question  for  con- 
sideration, and  expressed  his  desire,  as  I  have  intimated,  that  before  the  bills 
should  be  passed  the  House  should  settle  the  principles  upon  which  they  should  be 
constructed  and  the  number  of  departments  that  should  be  created.  Mr.  Madi- 
son moved  with  him  in  this  matter,  and  I  think  it  was  his  pen  that  drew  the 
bills  that  were  afterward  vitalized  into  the  laws  establishing  the  Departments  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  of  War,  and  of  the  Treasury.  I  need  scarcely  atate  to  the 
senators  here  present,  who  must  all  of  them  have  examined  this  debate,  the 
principles  upon  which  those  bills  were  constructed  and  eventually  vitalized,  t 
must  be  allowed,  however,  in  this  connection,  to  refer  to  the  argument  of  the 
manager  [Mr.  Boutwell]  on  the  day  before  yesterday,  in  which  he  undertakes 
to  state  the  results  which  were  reached  in  the  Congress  that  passed  these  laws* 
and  he  states  them  in  this  language : 

The  refiolts  reached  by  the  Congress  of  1789  are  condnsive  npon  the  following  pointo  : 
that  that  body  was  of  opinion  that  the  power  of  removal  was  not  in  the  President  absolutely, 
to  be  exercised  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances ;  and  secondly,  that  during  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Senate  the  power  of  removal  was  vested  in  the  President  and  Senate,  to  be 
exercised  by  their  concurrent  action,  while  the  debate  and  the  votes  indicate  that  the  power 
of  the  Pj^esident  to  remove  from  office  during  the  vacation  of  the  Senate  was,  at  best,  a 
doobtAil  power  under  the  Constitution. 

I  must  be  allowed  also  to  express  my  astonishment  at  this  summing  up  of  the 
results  of  that  debate  in  1789.     I  have  read  to  you  the  language  of  John  Mar- 
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shal}  as  to  the  paq>08e  of  that  debate.  T  have  read  to  yon  the  nlterances  of 
Justice  Thompson  from  the  bench  of  the  Snpreme  Gonit  as  to  the  results  of  that 
debate.  I  have  cited  you  also  to  the  opinions  of  Story  and  of  Kent  as  to  the 
results  of  that  debate.  And  I  here  say.  with  all  respect  to  the  honorable  man- 
ager, that  the  statement  of  its  results  which  he  presents  in  his  argument  is  not 
authorized  (allow  me  to  say  it  with  entire  respect)  by  anything  that  occurred. 
I  say  here  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate,  all  of  whom  have  examined  more  or 
less  that  great  debate  running  through  a  period  of  seven  or  eight  days  upon  the 
single  question  where  is  the  power  of  removal  lodged,  that  the  only  point  which 
wa»  discussed  and  finally  settled  was  this  :  is  this  power  lodged  in  the  Pres- 
ident alone,  or  is  it  lodged  in  the  President  and  Senate ;  and  they  closed  the 
debate  deciding  that  the  power  was  in  the  President  alone,  and  changed  the 
phraseology  of  the  bills  as  they  were  originally  drawn  so  that  all  appearance  of 
grant  from  the  legislature  might  be  avoided,  and  from  the  face  of  the  bills  it 
would  appear  that  the  legislature  intended  to  express  themselves  as  recoo^izing 
the  power  to  be  by  the  Constitution  directly  in  the  President,  and  therefore  not 
necessary  to  be  conferred  by  legislative  grant. 

I  have  stated  accurately,  senators,  the  substance  of  that  debate.    I  challenge 
all  contradiedon  from  any  thing  that  transpired  or  from  anything  that  was  said. 

What  passed?  They  passed  ihe  three  bills  establishing  three  depart- 
ments, with  these  features  incorporated  into  each  and  all  of  them.  They 
called  them  executive  departments;  they  made  a  principal  officer  called  the 
Secretary,  who  was  to  perform  such  duties  as  should  ^*  from  time  to  time  be 
enjoined  on  him  or  intrusted  to  him  by  the  President,^  and  should  **  conduct  ^the 
business  of  the  department  in  such  manner  as  the  President  should  from  time  to 
time  order  and  instruct.*'  They  provided  a  chief  clerk,  who,  "when  the  said 
principal  officer  should  be  removed  from  office  by  the  President,"  should  take 
charge  of  the  books,  papers,  &c.  This  is  the  general  tenor  of  the  bills  in  ref- 
erence to  those  three  departments.  Such  was  the  action  of  the  first  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  a  Congress  divested  of  all  party  animosity,  of  all  party 
view,  I  may  say  comparatively  disinterested,  at  the  very  opening  of  the  govern- 
ment just  starting  unaer  the  new  Constitution.  Such  was  the  action  of  the  Con- 
gress who  intended  to  fix  for  aO  thne,  as  far  as  they  might  fix  it,  the  policv  upon 
which  this  particular  power  should  be  regulated  in  the  future ;  and  in  me  lan- 
guage of  Marshall,  as  he  expressed  it  in  the  quotation  which  I  read,  in  order 
"  fo  avoid  legislative  inetahility*^  upon  this  very  question,  they  took  care  to  so 
frame  the  bills  as  that  they  should  not  take  the  form  of  grant  from  the  legis* 
latnre,  and  so  that  it  might  appear  as  constitutional  interpretation  onlv.  They 
passed  three  laws  during  that  session  as  I  have  referred  to  them.  Those  laws 
are  in  force  to  this  day.  They  are  professedly  an  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, so  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court,  as  I  have  read  to  you,  not  in  a  rea 
ad^uddcata  utterance,  but  in  an  opinion  upon  an  incidental  question,  so  declared 
and  ti*eated  by  all  the  Presidents  we  have  had,  so  declared  by  that  Congress 
which  passed  them,  and  so  r^arded  by  every  subsequent  Congress  down  to  tbe 
thirty-ninth. 

Senators,  I  will  now  pass  on  nine  years,  to  179S.  They  then  framed  another 
executive  department  called  the  Navy  Department ;  and  they  recognized  the 
power  of  removal  in  that  under  this  phraseology :  "  In  case  of  vacancy  by 
removal  or  otherwise,"  not  "  by  the  President ;"  still  more  strongly  conveying 
the  idea  that  it  was  a  power  lodged  by  the  Constitution  in  the  President,  and 
needing  no  legislative  interference,  fjpon  that  theory  they  framed  the  fourth 
department,  the  Navy  Department* 

I  now  step  down  twenty-seven  years,  to  the  creation  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment; and  in  that  law  thev  recognized  this  arrangement  in  language  like  thie  : 
"provided,  thai  in  case  of  death,  resignation  or  removal  firoin  office  of  the  Post- 
master General,"  without  saying  by  whom ;  but  they  had  idl  these  laws  before 
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them,  and  others  to  which  I  shall  refer  which  had  received  confttmction,  and  in 
reference  to  which  it  was  distinctly  nnderstood  that  they  were  interpretations 
of  the  GoQstitntion,  acknowledging  the  power  to  be  lodged  in  the  President, 
and,  therefore,  it  was  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  conferred  by  express  grant. 
1  pass  on  to  the  Interior  Department,  created  in  March,  1849.  We  find  in 
that  law  language  like  this : 

Who  (the  Secretary)  shall  hold  his  office  by  the  same  tenure  and  receive  the  same 
salary  as  the  Secretanes  of  the  other  departments. 

Under  that  language,  also,  he  waa  removable  at  pleasure.  He  held  his  ofBce 
by  the  same  tenure  aa  the  other  Secretaries,  and  could  be  removed  in  the  same 
way. 

liet  me  call  your  attention  to  the  seventh  department,  if  I  may  call  it  that, 
the  Attorney  General's  Department.  That  office  was  established  on  the  24th 
day  of  September,  1789,  and  in  the  law  establishing  it  there  is  not  one  word 
said  upon  the  subject  of  removal  or  ^vacancy.  Tne  law  is  as  silent  as  the 
grave;  and  yet,  under  the  interpretation  given  to  these  laws  from  the  beginning 
until  now,  the  Attorney  General  has  taken  his  commission  *t  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  President  for  the  time  being,"  and  has  been  subject  to  removal  by  t^e 
President,  just  as  any  other  of  the  heads  of  these  executive  departments. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  legislation  establishing  the  seven  executive 
departments,  ranging  from  1789  down  to  1849,  a  period  of  sixty  years.  But 
this  is  not  all.  I  might  cite  you  to  numberless  other  offices,  assistants  to  these, 
revenue  officers,  postmasters,  and  I  know  not  what,  established  all  through  this 
period  from  Gongp*ess  to  Congress,  with  diffi»?ent  terms ;  some  at  pleasure,  some 
for  a  fixed  term  unless  sooner  removed,  some  indefinitely  ;  and  yet  all  regarded 
as  removable  by  the  President  under  phraseology  like  this. 

Now,  what  shall  we  say  of  all  this  legislation  ?  I  began  with  the  First  Con- 
gress that  met  under  the  Constitution ;  I  come  down  with  you  to  the  Thirty- 
Ninth  Congress  that  passed  th^  civil-tenure  act ;  and  I  point  you,  by  the  way, 
from  Congress  to  Congress,  to  laws  that  were  passed  by  these  Gongpresses  affirm- 
ing^—every  law  of  this  kind  being  an  affirmance— -the  construction  that  was 
started  in  1789,  that  the  power  of  removal  was  lodged  by  the  Constitution  in 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  sav  here  by  virtue  of  imperfect  exam- 
ination myself,  bat  of  information  upon  which  I  rely,  that  if  you  were  to  gather 
the  laws  of  Congress  from  1789  to  March,  1867,  which  expressly  affirms  this 
coDStructioD,  they  would  average  some  two  or  three  to  every  Congress. 

Now,  how  stands  the  question  1  What  have  we  ?  Here  is  a  question  of 
oonstitational  interpretation.  I  beg  the  Senate  to  observe  that  these  laws 
which  I  have  read  are  in  force ;  they  are  constitutional  interpretations.  The 
civil  tenure  act  of  1867  may  be  in  force.  That,  too,  is  constitutional  interpre- 
tation. Now,  we  come  to  the  question  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  President  in 
that  condition  of  legislation.  Every  department  of  the  government  had  been, 
down  to  March,  1867,  of  that  qpinion;  all  the  Presidents,  the  Supreme  Coutt 
to  the  extent  I  have  stated,  and  every  Congress.  I  probably  ougnt  to  modify- 
that  statement,  but  there  were  some  seventy  or  eighty  laws  upon  this  subject 
between  1789  and  1867  affirming  the  same  doctrine  by  the  form  in  which  they 
acknowledged  the  power  of  removal.  All  this  occurred ;  this  was  the  condition 
of  the  question;  and  now  I  submit  it  to  you,  senators.  The  law  of  March, 
1867,  is  constitutional  interpretation;  all  these  other  laws  are  constitutional 
interpretation.  May  not  human  reason  pause  here  ?  May  not  human  judgment 
doubt  1  What  is  the  condition  of  the  question  ?  All  the  Presidents,  every 
revered  name  that  ever  filled  the  office,  affirming  this  doctrine ;  the  Supreme 
Court  uttering  itself  upon  this  doctrine  ;  thirty-eight  Congresses  affirming  this 
doctrine ;  this  on  one  side,  and  one  Congress  on  the  other.  May  not  humaa 
reason  pause  ?  May  not  human  judgment  doubt  ?  With  this  great  prepon- 
derance of  testimony  and  of  construction  running  through  a  period  of  nearly 
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eighty  years,  was  it  criiniDal  to  stand  with  this  great  mass  of  precedents  aroimd 
him  and  believe  as  the  thirty-eight  Congresses  had  believed,  as  all  the  Presi* 
dents  had  believed,  as  all  that  had  gone  before  him  had  believed ;  was  it 
criminal,  I  say,  that  he,  too,  believed  in  that  way,  and  thought  that  it  was  a 
proper  case,  it  being  simply  a  question  of  constitutional  intei^retation,  to  pass 
to  that  tribunal  which  has  a  right  higher  than  the  Executive  and  hi^er  than 
Congress  upon  the  subject  of  interpretation  ? 

Do  you  believe,  senators— this  is  the  question  which  I  desire  to  propound  to 
you — that  Andrew  Johnson  at  the  time  I  have  referred  to  honestly  thought  thai 
the  Constitution  lodged  this  power  of  removal  in  the  hands  of  the  President  ? 
Look  back  upon  what  he  had  before  him  upon  which  to  form  the  opinion,  and  I 
put  again  the  question  to  you,  do  you  believe  he  honestly  thought  it  was  so  i 
Tour  law  was  before  him;  these  other  laws  were  before  him  ;  and  what  did  he 
propose  to  do  Y  Just  this :  to  take  up  your  law  as  it  was  and  go  to  that  tribo* 
^nal  that  could  inform  him  finally  and  effectually  how  the  question  stood. 

But  what,  senators,  shall  be  the  effect  upon  the  very  question,  admitting  it 
as  an  original  question  to  be  one  of  doubt,  of  this  long  line  of  interpretation  in 
every  department  of  the'  government  ?  I  read  you  the  rule  that  a  long  and 
uniform  interpretation  makes  a  fixed  interpretation.  A  long  and  uniform  inter- 
pretation, say  for  seventy  years,  of  a  doubtful  question  under  the  Constitution* 
would  remove  the  doubt.  What  rule  shall  we  apply  ?  We  are  now  upon  the 
subject  of  a  power  not  expressed,  and  yet  we  want  stability  in  reference  to  these 
powers  just  as  much  as  if  they  were  expressed.  Stare  decisU,  that  is  the  rule  ; 
and  without  it  your  government  has  no  stability  whatever.  Can  you  fix  the 
interpretation  of  one  of  these  powers  by  construction  ?    When  shall  it  be  accom- 

Elished  ?  In  five  hundred  years  ?  I  think  you  would  all  say  that.  In  four 
undred  years  ?  I  think  you  would  all  agree  to  that.  In  two  hundred  years  ? 
Yes.  In  one  hundred  ?  Well,  it  had  run  on  this  very  question  seventy-eight 
years  of  the  histoiy  of  the  United  States ;  in  fact,  the  whole  of  its  political 
existence.  8iare  decisis,  if  we  are  to  have  any  stability  in  reference  to  our  Con- 
stitution. There  is  not  one-half  of  it  written.  Stare  decisis  is  the  rule  that 
has  preserved  the  English  government,  that  has  no  written  constitution.  In  this 
nile  it  has  found  firm  anchorage  through  century  aft«r  century  and  through  revo« 
lution  after  revolution.  Are  we  \o  have  any  stability  whatever  in.  our  institu^ 
tionf  Stare  decisis  is  l^e  rule  we  must  adopt  and  adhere  to ;  and 'on  this  role 
this  question  stands. 

The  thirty-ninth  Congress  alqpe — ^very  solitary  in  the  midst  of  all  this  array- 
has  given  its  interpretation  to  the  Constitution.  Was  it  any  better  than  that  of 
17^9?  Say  it  was  as  good ;  I  do  not  propose  to  institute  any  comparison  ;  I 
do  not  say  that  it  was  not  just  ats  dispassionate,  just  as  cool,  in  just  as  good  a 
condition  as  the  other ;  but  it  was  no  better  than  the  Congresses  which  pre- 
ceded it 

And  this  brings  me  now  to  the  question  :  I&  this  Senate  prepared  to  drag  a 
President  in  here  and  convict  him  of  crime  because  he  believed  as  every  oib^ 
President  believed,  as  the  Supreme  Court  believed,  as  thirty-eight  of  the  thirty- 
nine  Congresses  believed  ?  That  is  the  question.  Senators,  that  is  the  state 
of  the  question,  and  in  the  condition  of  Andrew  Johnson  you  can  find  no  crimi- 
nality in  what  he  did.  I  have  put  the  question  to  myself,  nutting  myself  in  his 
place,  with  the  views  which  I  entertain  of  the  President's  duty,  not  to  lie  down 
with  his  hand  on  his  mouth,  and  his  mouth  in  the  dust  before  Congress,  but  to 
stand  up  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  nation  whose  walls  are  the  shores  of  « 
great  continent,  and  maintain  the  integrity  of  his  department.  He  shall  execute 
vour  laws  ;  he  shall  execute  even  the  doubtful  laws  ;  but  when  you  bring  to 
him  a  question  like  this,  when  he  has  all  this  precedent  behind  him  and  around 
him,  all  these  "voices  sounding  in  his  ears,  as  to  what  is  the  right  interpretatioii 
of  the  Constitution,  and  only  one  the  other  way,  I  say  you  are  going  too  far  to 
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undertake  to  brand  him  with  criminality  becanee  he  proposed  to  go  to  the 
Sapreme  Court  and  ascertain  how  it  is.  To  go  there  is  peaceable,  is  constitu- 
tional, is  lawful.     What  is  that  tribunal  there  for  ?     For  this  very  purpose. 

I  did  not  state  the  entire  case  in  what  I  have  said.  I  should  have  referred 
you  also  to  the  President's  care,  to  the  proprieties  of  his  conduct  in  refer- 
ence to  consulting  those  who,  by  long  usage,  are  the  advisers  and  councillors 
of  the  President.  You  shut  out  many  of  those  inquiries.  You  would  not 
hear  £roro  the  defence  upon  these  questions.  Suppose  this:  suppose  it  to 
have  been  brought  to  your  attention,  senators,  that  upon  a  question  of  mo- 
ment like  this,  a  serious  question  in  which  you  yourselves  were  interested,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  disregarded  all  the  usages  that  had  prevailed 
in  the  conduct  of  the  administration  among  other  Presidents,  turned  his  back 
upon  his  cabinet,  held  no  consultations,  but  going  alone  in  wilfulness  and  dis- 
regard of  those  around  him,  did  the  act ;  it  would  have  been  a  sorry  thing  for 
President  Johnson  if  that  proof  could  have  been  made  upon  him ;  and  yet  the 
fact  that  he  could  prove  just  the  contrary  was  shut  out.  Is  not  that  a  matter 
to  be  considered  in  determining,  not  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  but 
upon  the  question  of  guilt,  for  that  is  the  question  we  have  before  this  tribunal  ? 

Now,  wnat  was  Mr.  Johnson's  condition  ?  He  had  a  cabinet  officer  who  was 
unfriendly  to  him,  personally  and  politically.  All  the  confidential  relations 
between  them  were  broken  up.  That  cabinet  officer  himself  tells  you,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Congress,  dated  as  late  as  4th  of  February — I  read  from  page  235  of  the 
proceedings — that  '*  he  has  had  no  correspondence  with  the  President  since  the 
12th  of  August  last;  "  and  he  further  says  that  since  he  resumed  the  duties  of 
the  office  he  has  continued  to  discharge  them  ''  without  any  personal  or  written 
communication  with  the  President;"  and  he  adds  : 

No  orders  have  been  isBued  from  this  department  in  the  name  of  the  President,  with  my 
knowledge,  and  I  haye  received  no  orders  from  him. 

It  thus  appears  that  this  cabinet  officer  was  really  a  new  Executive,  repu- 
diating the  President,  having  no  official  communication  with  him,  and  proposing 
to  have  none ;  administering  the  duties  of  his  department  without  recognizing  even 
the  President's  name — his  enemy.  I  will  not  canvass  the  merits  of  these  officers ; 
but  the  relation  of  confidence  was  gone  which  you  will  acknowledge  should  exist ; 
for  it  not  unfreqnently  happens,  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  you  ask  for  what 
takes  place  in  those  cabinet  consultations  if  the  President  is  willing  to  remove 
the  seal  of  secrecy ;  1  think  such  a  request  as  that  has  been  made  within  six 
months  from  the  lower  house,  if  not  from  the  upper ;  but  we  know  this,  that  it 
is  a  confidential  relation,  and  that  when  the  confidence  is  gone  the  relation  is 
destroyed.  That  was  the  President's  condition.  Here  was  a  cabinet  officer, 
in  fact,  who  was  a  sort  of  Executive  running  the  office  in  his  own  name,  not 
even  proposing  to  communicate  with  the  President  In  this  condition  or  things 
Mr.  Johnson  found  it  to  be  his  duty,  as  he  communicated  it  to  General  Sher- 
man, to  make  a  change  in  that  department.  Let  me  refer  to  General  Sherman's 
language  on  that  subject.  General  Sherman  .says  on  page  519,  in  answer  to  a 
question  that  was  put  to  him  :    * 

I  intended  to  be  very  precise  and  very  short ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  necessary  to  stale 
what  I  began  to  state,  that  the  President  told  me  that  the  relations  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Stanton,  and  between  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet,  were  such  that  he 
could  not  execute  the  office  which  he  filled  as  President  of  the  United  States  withoat  making 
provision  ad  interim  for  that  office ;  that  he  had  the  right  under  the  law ;  he  claimed  to  have 
the  riffbt,  and  his  purpose  was  to  have  the  office  administered  in  the  interest  of  the  army 
and  of  the  country ;  and  he  offered  me  the  office  in  that  view.  He  did  not  state  to  me  then 
that  his  purpose  was  to  bring  it  to  the  court  directly,  but  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  office 
admimatered  properly  in  the  interest  of  the  army  and  of  the  whole  country. 

That  was  the  condition  of  things.  Here  was  a  cabinet  officer  who  refused  all 
intercourse.  Observe,  senators,  I  do  not  intend  to  zo  into  any  inquiry  as  to 
right  or  wrong.     I  merely  state  the  naked  fiict.    He  refused  all  intercourse. 
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He  carried  on  the  department  without  communication  with  the  President ;  a 
sort  of  secondary  executive.  The  unity  of  the  cabinet  was  gone.  In  that  con- 
dition of  things  the  President  felt  it  to  be  hfs  duty  as  Chief  Magistrate  to  make 
a  change  in  that  department.  I  see  before  me  here  this  afternoon  more  than 
one  man  who,  if  he  were  in  that  executive  chair,  would  not  tolerate  such  a  con- 
dition of  things  in  his  cabinet.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  administer  the  exec- 
utive part  of  the  government  with  division  and  wrangling  and  controversy  and 
want  of  confidence  between  all  the  members  of  it ;  and  in  this  necessity  it  was 
that  Mr.  Johnson  moved  to  procure  a  change  in  that  department.  That  was 
the  case,  his  own  case,  a  case  pressing  upon  him,  not  sought ;  and  in  executing 
the  duty,  as  he  conceived  it  to  be,  to  effect  that  change  he  came  in  conflict  with 
this  law,  and  proposed  to  have  its  constitutional  validity  tested. 

But,  says  the  gentleman,  [Mr.  Boutwell,]  he  did  not.  I  answer  that  he  did. 
The  petition  for  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  was  prepared ;  and  if  these  proceedings 
had  not  been  instituted  it  would  have  been  filed.  Bat  how  would  he  have  been 
laughed  at,  how  would  he  have  been  ridiculed,  if  he  were  now  conducting  in  the 
Supreme  Court  proceedings  on  quo  warranto^  a  termination  of  which  could  be 
reached  by  no  possibility  for  about  a  year,  when  at  the  time  this  thing  was  inau- 
gurated it  was  reported  that  he  was  to  be  impeached  and  evicted  within  ten» 
twenty,  or  thirty  days  1  The  case  was  brought  here.  He  did  prepare,  but  he 
had  no  opportunity  to  put  it  to  a  constitutiontd  test.  Mr.  Stanton  brought  a  suit 
against  Mr.  Lorenzo  Thomas.  He  had  him  arrested.  There  was  the  opportu- 
nity. By  reason  of  that  he  could  reach  the  decision  instantly,  and  how  the 
President  snatched  at  it ;  and  how  it  was  snatched  away  from  him  that  he  might 
not  have  the  opportunity  of  testing  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  1  So  that 
the  President  stands  fairly  on  this  question. 

Talk  of  force  here !  Where  is  the  force  ?  Where  is  even  one  single  bitter 
personal  interview  in  all  this  transaction  }  Not  a  quarrel  of  words  anywhere. 
And  this  is  the  performance  of  the  Executive  who  started  off  to  take  possession  of 
one  of  the  departments  under  his  charge  by  force  !  Well,  senators,  we  have 
force  in  the  pictures  that  might  easily  be  drawn  of  the  teimination  of  this 
transaction.  Force  is  exhibited,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  in  that  cordial 
embrace  of  Thomas  and  Stanton,  when  the  one  stood  with  his  arm  around  the 
other,  and  ran  his  fingers  affectionately  through  his  silver  locks.  That  is  the 
force,  the  concentration  of  **  force,  intimidation,  and  threats !"  And  that  is  about 
ail  you  can  make  of  it. 

We  offered  to  bring  in  here  the  cabinet  to  testify  as  to  what  their  advice 
was  upon  that  subject,  and  you  would  not  hear  that  Although  it  was  res 
geita,  if  there  were  such  a  thing  to  be  found  in  any  transaction,  although 
they  had  consulted  upon  this  very  question,  although  their  words  were  deeds, 
yet  you  would  not  hear  them ;  you  shut  their  moutlis,  and  remitted  us  to 
the  man  from  Delaware  and  the  empty  utterances  and  boastings  of  Lorenao 
Thomas.  What  great  truth-searchers  are  these  managers  in  this  case  !  .  They 
want  us  to  find  force,  to  find  this  evil  intent  in  the  utterances  of  this  man  from 
Delaware  and  in  the  idle  conversations  at  an  evening  reception,  or  a  midnight 
masquerade,  of  a  man  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority ;  and  yet  they  will  not 
hear  the  deliberations,  the  consultations  that  are  held  upon  this  very  question, 
when  the  transaction  is  hot  in  the  mind  of  the  party  who  is  about  to  perform  it. 
There  is  no  rescuing  this  trial  from  the  manifest  imperfection  of  the  testimony 
on  that  point. 

Now,  what  was  the  President's  purpose  ?  Why  did  the  President — I  put 
the  question  to  myself  while  this  matter  was  in  progress— appoint— no,  it  is  iioi 
an  appointment— why  did  he  give  this  letter  of  authority  to  Lorenzo  Thomas  t 
He  nad  to  do  it,  senators ;  there  was  no  other  way  he  could  adopt  by  which  he 
could  put  the  case  in  condition  to  test  the  law.  If  he  had  nominated  to  yoa» 
the  office  would  have  remained  in  the  exact  condition  in  which  it  was  without  a- 
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nomination ;  and  tlierelbre  it  wad  nec^iesairy,  hj  an  arrongtment  of  ibis  kind,  to 
get  some  one  who  could  represent  the  goveminent  on  that  qneetion;  and  that 
iHu)  the  whole  purpose  of  it.  What  was  his  intention  in  all  these  movements  ? 
Just  to  get  rid  of  this  defiant,  uniriendlj  Secretary.  AHow  me  to  u^e  t^is 
expression  without  conveying  any  pm^onal  censure ;  hut  Aat  was  i]fe  relation 
in  which  he  stood  to  &e  President. 

What  did  he  do  Y  In  the  first  place  he  applied  to  Creneral  Gh-ant ;  and  the 
honorable  manager  had  the  assurance  to  interpret  that  as  a  mischievous  move- 
ments—selecting a  man  whom  the  country  del^hts  to  honor,  in  whom  \t  h«to  the 
utmost  confidence;  ay,  in  whom  the- gentleman  himself  intends  to  express,  ere 
long,  still  greater  confidence.  Selecting  such  a  man  as  that  is  to  be  r^arded  as 
a  mischievous  transaction. 

'  WhM  next  ?  The  very  next*  step  he  took  was,  not  to  get  a  daJigefous  man, 
not  Co  get  a  man  in  whom  you  had  no  confidencer  The  next  man  was- General 
Sherman.  Who  dare  charge  wickedness  or  bad  purpose  upon  such  movements  ? 
What  next  ?  General  Sherman  would  not  take  it.  Did  t^e  Fresidetit  run 
then  after  somebody  that  was  mischievous,  somebody  that  would  excite  yoor 
apprehensions,  and  give  reason  to  fear  that  mischief  might  come  out  of  the  move- 
ment ?  No.  The  next  application  was  to  Major  General  Thomas.  It  seems 
that  the  President  picked  out  the  three  men  of  all  others  in  the  nation  who 
should  command  your  favor  in  regard  to  the  purposes  he  had  in  view.  No; 
you  cannot  make  his  conduct  mischievous.  He  had  one  purpose,  and  that  was 
to  change  that  War  Department,  and  it  would  have  delighted  him  to  make  the 
change  and  to  put  there  permanently  any  competent  man  whom  you  would 
select;  anything  to  get  rid  of  the  poisoned  condition  of  his  cabinet,  and  that  he 
might  have  unity  and  peace  restored  to  it. 

But,  say  the  gentlemen,  he  executed  this  law  in  other  respects ;  he  changed 
the  forms  of  his  .commissions ;  he  reported  suspensions  under  this  law.  So  he 
did;  add,  senators,  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  fiftcts  in  this  case.  He  did  not  take 
up  this  law  and  tear  it  to  pieces.  That  is  lawlessness.  He  did  not  trample  it 
under  his  feet.  That  is  lawlessness.  He  took  it  up  to  have  it  interpreted  in 
the  ease  that  pressed  upon  him  individually,  and  in  all  other  respects  he  exe^ 
cuted  it  wHhout  the  surrender  of  his  own  convictions.  It  was  said  in  the  sus- 
pension of  Mr.  Stanton,  for  instance,  that  .he  acted  under  your  law.  He  did. 
I  can  adjust  that  stispension  to  the  terms  of  your  law ;  I  can  adjust  H  also  to  his 
own  views ;  and  instead  of  seizing  upon  that  as  a  subject  of  censure,  I  tell  you 
it  was  an  overture  from  the  President,  I  know,  to  get  out  of  this  difficulty,  and 
to  conciliate  you  in  the  hope  thltt  you  would  relieve  and  let  him  have  a  cabinet 
such  as  any  of  you  would  demand  if  you  were  in  his  place. 

Look  at  that  suspension ;  look  at  the  message  of  suspension.     He  tells  you, 
"My  cabinet — and  Mr.  Stanton  is  the  most  emphatic  of  all  of  them-^believe 
this  la^  is  unconstitutional."    Mr.  Stanton  war  the  one  who  was  selected,  as  he 
teUs  you  in  the  letter,  to  draw  the  veto.     I  wish  he  had  not  had  a  lame  arm, 
and  he  could  have  drawn  it.     It  would  have  been  sharper  than  the  one  you 
received.     But  he  tells*  you  in  that*  act  of  suspension  what  his  views  were 
abotit  the  law.     He  goes  on  and  tells  you  farther,  in  that  very  tnessage, 
**  We  had  this  matter  up  in  ciabinet  meeting;  one  of  the  Secretaries  appoiuled 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  said  it  did  not  apply  to  him,  or  to  any  one  of  those  who  held 
over  fh>m  the  previous  term,  and  there  Was  no  dissent."    All  those  opinions 
were  in  his  mind.    He  communicated  them  in  the  very  message  where  you  say 
he  surrendered  himself  utterly  to  the  terms  of  the  tenure-of-civH-offiee  liill.    iLo 
did  all  diat ;  and  it  is  to  his  credit  that  he  has  not  rushed  into  heedless  and  reck- 
less controversy  with  the  law,  bht  has  suffered  it  to  be  executed  until  the  ques- 
tiofi'  of  its  constitutionality  is  in  some  way  determined. 

,NoV,  gentlemen,  I  cannot 'believe — ^I  hdve  been  sitting  here  and  listening  to 
the  evidence  presented  in  this  case  for  a- long  time  and  reading  more  or  leas 
14  I  p— Vol.  ii 
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aboQl  it,  and  I  havB  oeyer  been  able  to  einne  to  the  oonduaioii  tbat,  when  all 
th«86  raatiera  were  laid  before  Ibe  Senate  and  andeFstood,  they  ooald  ooorict 
the  Presideot  of  crimiBality  for  what  he  baa  done.  There  is  no  force.  Where 
18  it  t  Where  is  the  threat  ?  Wh^«  is  the  intimidatioB  f  Nowhere.  He  did 
try  to  get  into  the  courts.  That  we  know.  He  did  hk  best  to  get  there ;  ran 
after  a  case  by  which  he  conld  have  carried  it  there.  Where  is  his  criminality  T 
Is  he  erimiiial  because  he  did  not  surrender  the  convictions  of  his  mind  on  the 
const! tntioHaHty  of  the  aet  of  March  2,  1867  ?  So  was  General  Washington 
erirainal ;  so  was  Adams  criminal.  The  voices  of  all  these  Presidents  sustain 
him ;  the  voices  of  all  the  Congresses  behind  him  sustain  him ;  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  flovemment  sustains  him  in  the  position  which  he  took.  How,  dien, 
can  yon  find  criminality  in  his  condnct  ? 

But  I  wiH  hurry  on  to  the  second  question.  Let  us  go  back  a  moment  befbre 
Igoforwavd.  Return  wUh  me  for  an  instant  to  the.  end  of  diat  brief  exam- 
ination which  I  made  of  the  right  construction  of  the  tenure-of-civil-office  act 
I  told  yott  then  l^at  if  Stanton  were  not  included  the  first  eight  articles  of  this 
impeachment  substantially  fell ;  and,  even  if  he  were  included,  there  could  be 
no  criminality  if  the  President  acted  upon  a  question  of  law  under  the  advice 
of  the  Attorney  Oenoral,  who  was  officially  designated  for  the  very  purpose  of 
giving  him  that  advice.  So  that  from  that  point  of  view  the  great  portion  of 
the  case  falls.  I  have  been  examining  it,  however,  in  this  other  aspect.  ^  Sap- 
pose  Stanton  were  under  the  law  and  we  had  not  observed  it.  I  then  presented 
the  question,  where  is  the  pow^  of  removal  lodged  ?  Although  you  have  your 
own  opinions,  senators,  upon  the  question,  di£fering  from  that  of  the  President, 
I  see  around  me  gentlemen  who  argued  upon  it  ably.  There  is  yet  the  other 
question  which  I  have  presented,  and  which  must  be  met ;  and  will  yon,  can 
you,  condemn  as  criminal  the  President  because  with  such  light  as  he  had  he 
thought  differently,  and  acted  as  I  have  described  ? 

1  come  now  to  the  next  question,  about  the  ad  interim  appointment ;  and  I 
beg  you  to  observe  that  if  yo;a  shall  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  President 
had  the  right  to  make  an  ad  interim  appointment,  then  there  is  a  great  ship- 
wreck of  this  impeachment;  it  nearly  all  tumbles  into  ruin.  I  beg  you  araln, 
when  you  wme  to  examine  these  articles,  to  see  how  many  of  them  are  built 
upon  Uie  two  facts,  the  removal  of  Stanton  and  the  ad  interim  letter  given  to 
Thomas.  Now,  had  he  the  i^ght  to  make  that  temporary  appointment  7  He 
made  it  under  die  act  of  February  13,  1795.    Allow  me  to  read  it : 

That  in  case  of  vacancy  !n  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry,  or 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  War,  or  of  any  officer  of  either  of  the  said  depart- 
moots  whose  appointment  is  not  in  the  head  thereof,  whereby  they  cannot  perform  the  duties 
of  their  said  respective  offices,  it  shall  bo  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
case  he  shall  think  it  necessary,  to  authorize  any  person  or  persons,  at  his  discretion,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  said  respectire  offices  until  a  successor  be  appointed  or  such  vaeancj 
be  filled :  Providedt  That  no  one  vacancy  shall  be  supplied,  in  manner  aforesaid,  for  a  k>Qg<er 
term  than  six  months. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  observe  that  all  possible  conditions  of  the 'departments 
requiring  temporary  supply  are  expressed  under  the  single  word  "  vacancy." 
It  eoven  removal ;  it  covers  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office ;  it  covers  a 
resignation ;  it  covers  absence ;  it  covers  sickness ;  it  covers  every  possible  con- 
dition of  the  department  in  which  it  may  be  necessary  a(2  interim  to  supply  the 
service.  This  law  was  passed  f^ebruary  ld>  1795.  There  has  been  another  aet 
passed,  partly  covering  the  same  ground,  under  the  date  of  February  20, 1863. 
The  question  is  now,  does  the  act  of  Feluruary  20,  1363,  repeal  the  act  of  Feb* 
ruary  13,  179^  ? 

Senators,  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  rules  of  interpretation  in 
reference  to  statutes  before  I  compare  these. 

1.  The  law  does  not  favor  repeab  by  implication.  Again,  if  statutes  can  be 
construed  together  they  are  to  stand.    Further,  a  latter  statute,  in  order  to 
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repeal  a  former  one  by  implication,  most  follj  embrace  the  whole  sabject-matter 
of  it.  Still  again,  to  effect  an  entire  repeal,  all  the  provisiona  of  the  previous 
statute,  the  whole  Bubjeet-matter  of  it,  must  be  covered. 

Let  me  illustrate.     Suppose  the  reach  of  a  statute  extended  from  myself  to 
yonder  door,  if  I  might  illustrate  it  in  that  way ;  if  a  subsequent  statute  were ' 
passed  which  reached  half  way,  it  would  repeal  as  much  of  the  former  statute 
as  it  overkud  and  leave  the  balance  in  force.     What  lies  beyond  is  legislative 
will,  still  unrecalled,  and  is  just  as  binding  as  the  new  statute. 

Now  we  come  to  the  comparison  of  these  statutes.  The  statute  of  1795  I 
have  read.  The  statute  of  February  20,  1863,  (12  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  656,) 
provides  for  the  case  of  "death,  resignation,  absence  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
mentt  or  sickness.'*  Death,  resignation,  absence,  and  siekoess,  are  the  only 
cases  covered  by  this  statute.  There  are  two  eases  that  are  not  provided  for  by 
it,  and  they  are  covered  by  the  statute  of  1795 — ^removal,  expiration  of  term. 
We  are  advised  by  this  simple  statement  that  the  reach  of  the  statute  of  1795 
was  beyond  that  of  the  statute  of  February  20,  1863,  and  so  much  as  lies  out- 
side, beyond  the  latter  statute,  is  still  valid  legislative  will  by  all  fair  rules  upon 
the  subject  of  the  repeal  of  statutes. 

With  these  few  remarks  upon  that  subject  I  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
ad  interim  question,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  consider  it  very  briefly.  From  the 
foundation  of  the  government,  as  you  have  been  advised  by  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Curtis]  and  others,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  government  to  provide  for  tnese 
ad  interim  necessities.  They  are  not  appointments.  No  commission  goes. 
There  is  no  commission  issued  under  the  seal  of  the  United  States  in  such  cases. 
There  is  a  mere  letter  of  authority.  Such  appointees  are  not  considered  as 
.filling  the  office.  I  will  state  a  case  to  illustrate  the  character  of  ab  ad  interim 
appointment  and  the  hold  it  takes  upon  the  office.  When  Mr.  Upsher  was  killed 
in  1844  an  ad  interim  appointment  was  made  to  supply  the  vacancy  occasionedi 
by  that  accident,  and  soon  afterward  the  President  nominated  to  the  Senate  a 
gentleman  to  fill  the  place  permanently. 

When  he  made  that  nommation  he  nominated  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  Upshur,  deceased,  not  even  noticing  the  ad  interim  appointee.  That  fairly 
iUostrates  the  condition  of  an  ad  interim  occupant  .of  an  office.  It  has  been  the 
■  policy  of  the  government  from  the  -beginning  to  furnish  the^  supplies  to  the- 
necessities  of  the  departments  for  sickness,  for  absence,  for  resignation,  for  any 
oi  these  causes.  An  officer  at  the  bead  of  a  department  dies-;  l^e  President 
may  wish  to  appoint  some  one  at  a  distance ;  he  may  wbh  to  inquire  before  he 
finally  selects  the  person  who  is  to  fill  the  place.  He  waits,  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  department: — say  the  Treasury  Department,  and  others  I  might  nam^— 
nrast  be  carried  on,  and  the  ad  interim  appointee  steps  in  and  carries  it  on. 
This  occurs  just  as  well  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  as  in' the  recess.  There 
is  not  one  particle  of  difference  between  a  session  and  a  recess  in  the  application, 
of  this  policy.  The  law  makes  no  difference.  Take  the  law  of  February  20^ 
1863 ;  it  does  not  say  in  the  recess  you  may  act,  but  at  any  time,  according  to- 
the  necessity,  you  may  act.    That  is  the  rule. 

Now,  senators,  I  wUl  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject  by  calling  your  atten- 
tion to  ad  interim  appointments  that  have  been  made  during  the  session  of  head^ 
of  departments.  In  the  first  place  I  give  you  the  case  of  Mr.  Nelson,  who  was 
appointed  ad  interim  Secretary  of  State  during  the  session  of  the  Senate.  J 
give  you  the  case  of  General  Scott,  who  was  appointed  ad  interim  Secretary  of 
War  during  the  session  of  the  Senate.  I  give  you  the  case  of  Mr.  Moses  Kelly, 
who  was  appointed  ad  interim  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Department  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate.  I  give  you  the  case  of  Mr.  Holt,  who  was  appointed 
daring  the  session  of  the  Senate  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim;  but  I  intend  to 
linger  a  little  at  the  case  of  Mr.  Holt.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  espe- 
cially to  that  case,  for  it  is  worthy  of  especial  attention  and  consideration.    The 
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case  is  presented  in  a  message  communicated  to  the  Senate  by  President  Bu- 
cbanan  on  tbe  15tb  of  January ,  1861,  wbicb  has  been  put  in  evidence  and  will 
be  found  on  page  583  of  our  proceedings.     I  will  read  tbe  message : 

•  T«  the  SeuaU  of  ihe  United  States : 

In  compliance  with  tbe  resolntion  of  the  Senate,  passed  on  the  10th  instant,  reqnestinr 
tne  to  inform  tbat  body,  if  not  incompatible  with  tbe  public  interest,  *'  whether  Jobn  B.  Floy<( 
wbose. appointment  as  Secretavj  ot  War  was  confirmed  by  tbe  Senate  on  tbe  6tb  of  March, 
J857,  still  continues  to  hold  said  ofiBce,  and  if  not,  when  and  how  said  office  became  vacant; 
and  further  to  inform  the  Senate  how  and  by  whom  the  duties  of  said  office  are  now  dls* 
charged ;  and  if  an  appointment  of  an  acting  or  nrovisional  Secretary  of  War  has  been  made, 
how.  when,  and  by  what  authority  it  was  so  maae,  and  why  the  fact  of  said  appointment  has 
not  f>een  communicated  to  the  Senate,"  I  haVe  to  inform  tbe  Senate  that  John  B.  Floyd,  the 
late  Secretary  of  the  War  Department,  resigned  that  office  on  the  29tb  day  of  December  last, 
and  tbat  on  the  1st  day  of  Jtinuary  instant  Joseph  Holt  was  authorised  by  me  to  perform  tbe 
duties  of  the  said  office  until  a  successor  should  be  appointed  or  the  vacancy  filled.  Under 
this  authority  the  duties  of  the  War  Department  have  been  performed  by  Mr.  Holt  from  the 
day  last  mentioned  to  tbe  present  time. 

I  call  your  attention,  senators,  to  this  case  especially,  for  this  single  reasont 
and  it  is  important :  tbe  Senate  itself  took  tbe  matter  under  consideration,  and 
inquired  of  tbe  President  what  be  bad  done,  why  be  bad  done  it,  and  by  what 
authority  be  bad  done  it.  In  other  words,  in  the  case  of  Holt  the  Senate  went 
into  an  actual  investigation  of  the  question,  and  that  is  tbe  reason  why  I  linger 
•upon  it.  Tbe  Senate  asked  tbe  President, ''  Why  did  you  do  it,  and  why  did 
you  not  report  to  us?''  ITull  inquiry  was  made  by  tbe  Senate  in  that  case  into 
this  ad  interim  question,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  replied  as  follows : 

The  power  to  carry  on  the  business  of  tbe  government  by  means  of  a  provisional  appoint- 
ment when  a  vacancy  occurs  is  expressly  given  by  tbe  act  of  February  13,  1795,  which 
enacts  *'  that  in  case  of  vacancy  in  tbe  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury, 
or  of  the  Secretary  of  the  .Department  of  War,  or  any  officer  of  either  of  the  said  depart-' 
nents,  whose  appointment  is  not  in  the  head  thereof,  whereby  they  cannot  perform  the  dnties 
of  tbeir  said  respective  offices,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  case 
he  shall  think  it  necessary,  to  authoriee  any  person  or  persons,  at  bis  discretion,  to  perform 
•the  duties  of  the  said  respective  offices  until  a  successor  be  appointed  or  such  vacancy  be 
filled :  Provided^  Tbat  no  one  vacancy  shall  be  supplied  in  manner  aforesaid  for  a  longer 
period  than  six  months.*' 

He  replies  tbat  he  did  it  un4er  tbe  law  of  1795,  senators  will  observe.    lie 
communicated  tb^t  fact  to  tbe  Senate.    The  Senate  received  bis  communication  ' 
•and  were  satisfied.    Tbat  is  good  res  ad  judicata  on  this  question.    Tbe  Senate 
took  up  on  tbat  occasion  this  identical  question  of  ad  interim  appointments 
during  tbe  session,  investigated  it  thoroughly,  received  Mr.  Buchanan's  reply 
tbat  he  did  it  under  tbe  very  law  under  which  we  acted;  and  tbe  Senate  con- 
curred.   There  was  no  censure.    If  tbe  Senate  did  not  censure  tbat  act,  wOl 
they  drag  President  Johnson  here  as  a  criminal  and  brand  him  with  crime  for 
ibis  act?     I  think  not.    Tbe  cases   are  identical.    You   cannot  discriminate 
between  them.    Both  were  done  under  tbe  same  law,  both  done  during  the 
Bession,  both,  exactly  alike.    Tbe  one  was  not  censured.     Shall  tbe  other  be 
•made  the  ground  of  criminal  condemnation  of  President  Johnson  ? 

I  proceed  now  to  glance  at  tbe  Emory  article,  and  I  shall  simply  glance  at 
it,  senators.  I  do  not  intend  to  linger  upon  such  a  charge  as  this.  It  makes 
a  great  noise  in  the  articles ;  but  it  is  very  harmless  in  tbe  proof.  What  is  the 
.proof  to  sustain  it  ?  Tbe  President  bad  an  interview  with  General  Emory,  and 
.in  tbe  course  of  tbat  interview  General  Emory  informed  him  of  tbe  passage  of  a 
certain  law  by  wbicb  be  as  conamanderrin-chief  was  divested  of  tbe  authority  to 
issue  commands  directly,  b^t  they  must  pass  through  tbe  genei-al-in-chief. 
They  bad  a  conversation  upon  tbe  subject,  and  tbe  President  remarked  in  tlie 
couree  of  tbat  conversation  tbat  the  law  was  unconstitutional.  He  bad  said  it 
to  jo\\ ;  be  did  not  say  anything  more  to  Emory ;  and  that  is  tbe  enormoua 
crime  be  committed  under  article  nine.  He  said  tbe  law  was  unconstitutiorial. 
AY  hat  of  that?     It  is  in  evidence  before  you,  and  uncontradicted.     Secrela.ry 
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Welles  teUfl  you  that  the  President  had  been  informed  that  there  were  annsiial 
movements  of*  troops  going  on  in  the  city  the  night  before,  and  Secretary  Welles 
called  upon  the  President  to  advise  him  of  that  fact»  and  the  President  said  he 
vould  inqnire  about  it.  He  did.  He  sent  a  note  to  General  Emory ;  General 
Emory  waited  upon  him  and  gave  him  the  information.  That  is  all.  Is  it  not 
explained  why  he  sent  for  General  Emory ;  does  anybody  contradict  it  t  No, 
The  time,  the  occasion,  everything  in  the  transaction  adjusts  itself  to  that  expla- 
nation and  to  no  other.  Hero  was  a  President  whoiki  yon  had  subordinated  to 
an  inferior  officer — I  mean  to  the  extent  of  requiring  him  to  pass  his  orders 
throngh  an  inferior  officer — who  having  heard  these  rumors  of  military  move- 
ments going  on,  and  being  called  upon  by  one  of  his  cabinet  officers  to  look  into 
it,  responded,  **  1  will  inquire  ;**  and  he  did.  That  is  all  there  is  of  article  nine. 
I  will  not  delay  upon  it  any  longer. 

I  now  come  to  article  ten;  I  shall  leave  the  labored  discussion  of  this  article 
to  my  colleague  [Mr.  Evarts]  who  is  to  come  after  me.  But  I  wish  to  say  just 
a  few  words  about  it.  I  refer  you  in  reply  to  this  whole  article  to  the  constitu- 
tional provision  bearing  upon  this  subject,  denying  to  Congress  the  right  to 
abridge  the  freedom  of  speech.  Are  there  any  limitations  to  this  privilege  1 
Does  it  belong  only  to  the  private  citizen  ?  Is  it  denied  to  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment ?  May  not  the  Executive  f.*eely  canvass  the  measures  of  any  other 
department  t  May  Gbngress  set  itself  up  as  the  standard  of  good  taste  t  Has 
it  authority  to  prescribe  the  rules  of  presidential  decorum  ?  Will  it  not  be 
quite  enough  if  Congress  will  preserve  its  own  dignity  1  Shall  it  dictate  the 
forms  of  expression  in  which  it, may  be  referred  to}  Can  you  punish  jn  the 
forum  of  impeachment  what  Congress  cannot  forbid  in  the  form  of  law  ?  These 
are  pertinent  questions  bearing  upon  article  ten.  But  I  do  not  propose  to  dis- 
cuss it  I  wish  to  present  to  you»  senators,  a  little  history  which  article  ten 
very  forcibly  suggests  to  my  mind. 

In  1798  some  good  people^in  the  country  seem  to  have  been  operated  upon  very 
mach  as  the  managers,  or  rather  the  House  of  Representatives,  were  in  th^ 
instance,  and  they  took  it  into  their  heads  to  get  up  what  is  called  a  seditfoa 
law,  which  is  very  like  article  ten.  I  propose  to  read  it.  The  act  of  July  14, 
1798,  provided :  * 

That  if  anj  person  shall  write,  print,  utter  or  publish,  or  shall  cause  or  procure  to  be 
written,  printed,  uttered  or  publisheo,  or  shall  knowinfi^Ij  and  willini^lj  assist  or  aid  in  writing, 
printinff,  uttering,  or  publisliiinff  any  falsQ,  scandalous,  and  malicious  writing  or  writings 
against  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  either  house  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  or  tlie  President  of  the  United  States,  with  intent  to  defame  the  said  government,  or 
either  honse  of  the  said  Congress,  or  the  said  President,  or  to  bring  them,  or  either  of  them, 
into  contempt  or  disrepute,  or  to  excite  against  them,  or  either  or  any  of  them,  the  hatred  of 
the  good  people  of  the  United  States,  or  tos(ir  up  sedition  within  the  United  States,  or  to  excite 
any  nnlawfui  combinations  therein,  for  opposing  or  resisting  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  act  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  done  in  pursuance  of  any  such  law,  or  of 
the  powers  in  hhn  vested  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  .to  resist,  oppose,  or 
deloat  any  snch  law  or  act,  or  to  aid,  encourage  or  abet  any  hostile  designs  of  any  foreign 
nation  against  the  United  States,  their  people  or  government,  then  snch  person,  being  thereof 
convicted  before  any  court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  |2,000,  and  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years. 

I  need  not  explain,  senators,  the  purpose  of  this  act.     It  expired  hy  its  own 
limitation.     It  was  the  most  offensive  law  that  has  ever  been  passed  since  the  • 
government  was  organized.     So  offensive  was  it  that  the  people  would  not  rest 
under  it;  althougli  it  was  passed  to  last  but  three  years.    They  started,  as  it 
were,  the  hue  and  cry  against  everybody  who  defended  it  or  was  concerned  iti 
itr  and  hunted  them  to  a  political  death.     But  it  was  a  good  law  compared,  with' 
article  ten.     The  sedition  law  of  1798  condemned  whatf     It  condemned  the 
act  of  coolly  and  under  no  provocation  or  excitement  preparing  and  pnblishingr 
a   libel  against  the  government  or  ai^y  department  thereof;  bu\  so  clamorous 
and'  indignant  were  the  people  over  such  legiftlation  that  they  broke  it  down.;. 
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*  * 

and  the  consequence  has  been,  so  unpopular  was  it,  that  Congress  has  not  ven- 
tnred  to  pass  a  law  npon  the  subject  of  libel  against  the  government  or  axij 
department  from  that  day  to  this.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the  Houise  of  Rep- 
resentatives, through  its  managers,  to  renew  the  practice  in  a  more  objectionable 
form.  And  I  take  ft  npon  myself  to  suggest  that  befcre  we  are  to  be  condemned 
in  a  court  of  impeachment  we  shall  have  some  law  upon  the  subject ;  and.  I  have 
ventured  to  draw  up,  and  I  shall  close  my  examination  of  this  particular  ques- 
tion by  presenting  to  yon  the  draught  of  a  bill  which  I  have  made  on  article  ten 
of  this  impeachment.  It  should  have  a  preamble,  of  course.  I  will  proceed 
to  read  it : 

« 

Whereas  it  is  highly  improper  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  auv  other  officer  of 
the  ^ecative  department  or  of  buj  departmeDt  to  say  anythiDHf  tending  to  hring  ridicule  m" 
contempt  npon  tlie  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  to  impair  the-reg^d  of  the  good  people 
of  the  United  States  for  the  C^ongress  and  the  legislatire  power  thereof,  (which  all  officers  of 
the  goyemment  ought  inviolably  to  preserre  and  maintain ; )  and  whereas  (qnotine  in  part 
from  an  argument  of  th6  managers;  the  dignity  of  station,  the  proprieties  of  position,  the 
oourtesies  of  office,  all  of  which  are  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  ttie  land,  re<|nire  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  io  observe  that  gravity  of  deportment,  that  fitness  of  conduct,  that 
appropriateness  of  demeanor,  and  those  amenities  of  behavior  which  are  a  part  of  his  high 
ooDciai  functions ;  and  whereas  he  stands  before  the  youth  of  the  country  as  the  exemplar  of 
all  that  is  of  worth  in  ambition,  or  that  is  to  be  sought  in  aspiration,  a^d  before  the  men  of 
the  country  as  a  grave  niagi8trate,  and  before  the  world  as  the  representative  of  free  inslitii- 
tions ;  and  whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress,  and  espedaHy  of  the  House  of  Eepresentstives, 
as  the  fountain  of  national  dignity,  to  lay  down  rules  of  decorum,  and  to  regulate  the  uian- 
ners  and  ^etiquette  proper  for  this  and  every  other  high  officer  of  the  government:  Theretoie, 

Be  it  enaettdf  Sfc,  That  if  the  Piesident  or  any  other  officer  shall  say  anything  displeasing 
to  Congress,  or  either  bran<^  thereof,  or  shall  in  any  addresses,  extemporaneous  or  written, 
which  he  may  be  required  to  make  in  response  to  calls  irom  the  people,  aaj  any  thipg  tending 
to  impair  the  regard  of  the  people  for  Congress,  or  either  branch  thereof,  or  if  he  shall  use 
any  unintelligible  phrases,  such  as  that  **  Congress  is  a  body  banging,  as  it  were,  on  the 
verge  of  the  government,'*  or  say  that  it  is  **a  Congress  of  only  a  part  of  the  States,'* 
because  ten  States  are  not  represented  therein ;  or  if  he  shall  charge  it  in  each  addresses  with 
encroaching  upon  oonstitutioual  rights,  however  he  may  think ;  or  if  he  shall  misquote  or 
carelessly  quote  the  sacred  Scriptures,  or  in  any  of  said  exlemporaneous  addresses  use  bad 
grammar,  then,  and  in  either  of  such  cases,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  high  miKdemeanor,  and 
upon  trial  and  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceedmg  $10,000,  or  impris- 
oned not  exceeding  ten  years.    [Laughter.] 

That  is  article  ten.     [Laughter.] 

The  next  and  last  is  article  eleven.  Senators,  I  have  discussed  article  eleven 
already  wil!h  the  exception  of  one  single  feature,  and  that  is  the  part  of  it  which 
charges  obstruction  or  interference  with  the  law  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
rebel  States.  That  is  the  only  feature  in  article  eleven  I  have  not  fully 
answered  in  the  remarks  I  have  made  in  connection  with  other  articles.  Now* 
what  shall  I  say  of  that  f  lam  glad,  senators,  that  I  have  nothing  to  say  upon 
tlie  subject.  What  testimony  has  the  prosecution  offered  in  support  of  tibat 
charge  ?  They  oflfer  this  single  item  of  testimony,  and  no  other :  a  telegram  from 
Parsons,  and  a  reply  from  the  President,  dated  in  the  January  preening  the  March 
when  the  law  was  passed.  Need  I  pause  upon  such  prooi  of  the  violation  or 
obstruction  of  a  thing  not  in  esse  when  th^  act  was  done  f 

We  heard  a  magnificent  oration  from  one  of  the  honorable  managers  two  days 
ago ;  but  the  defect  of  it  was,  it  had  nothing  to  support  it.  He  made  his  mag- 
nificent oration,  sounding  with  sonorous  sentences  through  this  hall,  for  about 
*  three  hours,  on  that  telegram  of  January  15,  1867,  which  was  sent  two  months 
before  the  law  was  passed.  That  is  all  the  pi;oof.  If  we  intend  to  judge  this 
case  upon  proof  here  presented,  that  is  all  the  proof  he  had  for  a  large  portion 
of  his  speech. 

Now,  senators,  I  have  gone  over  this  case  as  far  as  I  intend  to  do  in  my' con- 
dition, though  not  so  far  as  I  proposed  to  do  when  I  prepared  my  brief.  But  I 
know  1  am  tow  be  followed  by  a  gentleman  who  will  go  over  it  step  by  step, 
article  by  article,  in  all  probability,  and  therefore  I  feel  the  more  safe  in  omitting 
a  part  of  what  I  have  prepared  to  say  and  what  under  other  circumstaocea  I 
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Bboald  have  been  glad  to  say.  I  stand  now  bdjond  article  11,  beyond  all  the 
articles,  and  I  ask  yon  to  look  back  with  me  npoB  the  case.  What  qneetioDS 
are  inrolved  in  it  ?  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  there  is  no  political  ques- 
tion ;  that  there  is  no  party  question.  I  was  g^d,  the  defence  was  glad«  the 
eonnsel  were  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  reliering  you  from  the  embarrassment 
of  any  such  qnesyons.  .  The  questions  presented  are  these : 

1.  Where  is  the  power  of  removal  looged  by  the  Constitution  1 

2.  Is  Stanton  covered  by  the  civil-tenure  act  ? 

3.  Could  the  President  make  an  ad  interim  appointment  ? 

4.  Did  he  do  anything  mischievous  in  his  interview  with  General  Emory  7 
And  then  there  is  this  matter  of  the  liberty  of  speech,  which,  I  apprehend, 

nobody  intends  to  take  on  his  back  and  carry  as  a  heavy  load  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  so  that  we  have  no  political  questions  here.  I  am  glad  it  is  so.  They 
are  dry  questions  of  practice  and  of  law ;  one  of  them  the  oldest  question  in  the 
history  of  the  government.  And  on  this  statement  of  the  case,  when  you  strip 
it  of  all  the  verbiage  and  rumor  and, talk  of  every  kiucT,  standing  almost  naked 
upon  a  few  technical  propositions,  upon  such  a  case  we  ask  your  judgment  of 
acquittal.  We  are  entitled  to  it  beyond  all  peradventure.  It  almost  shocks  me 
to  think  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  dragged  out  6£  his  office 
on  these  miserable  little  questions,  whether  he  could  make  an  ad  interim  ap- 
pointment for  a  single  day,  or  whether  in  anything  he  did  there  was  so  great  a 
crime  that  you  should  break  the  even  flow  of  the  adminitftration  of  the  country, 
disturb  the  quiet  of  the  people,  and  impair  their  confidence  in  a  great  degree  in 
the  stability  of  their  government ;  that  you  should,  in  a  word,  take  possession 
of  the  Bxecutive,  and,  what  is  worse  and  most  unfortunate  in  the  condition  of 
things,  empty  the  office  and  JiU  it  with  one  of  your  own  number.  Not  on  this 
case.  Surely  not  on  this  case,  senators.  I  cannot  understand  how  such  a  thing 
«an  possibly  be  done.  How  miserable  is  this  case !  An  4id  interim  appoint- 
ment for  a  single  day,  an  attempt  to  remove  £dwin  M.  Stanton,  who  stood 
defiantly,  and,  right  or  wrong,  had  destroyed  the  harmony  and  unity  of  the 
cabinet.  I  do  not  speak  in  censure  of  Mr.  Stanton — such  is  the  fact  That  is 
aUI 

Senators*  we  have  been  referred  to  a  great  many  precedents.  I  heard  one  of 
the  honorable  managers  talk  two  days  ago  about  Charles  I,  and  we  hav^  had 
abundance  of  precedents  submitted  on  the  subject  of  expediency  and  things  like 
that;  policy,  if  you  please,  as  if  this  were  a  measure  and  not  a  triaL  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  measures  in  the  high  court  of  impeachment  You  are  trying 
the  defendant  on  the  charges  set  forth  in  these  articles  and  .upon  the  proof 
offered  from  the  witness-stand,  and  upon  nothing  else.  I,  too,  can  point  to  those 
Ittecedents  to  which  the  gentlemen  have  called  your  attention— the  miserable 
preeedents  which  they  have  brought  up  on  tbe  subject  of  impeachment,  even 
trom  centuries  back ;  and  they  are  to  me,  as  they  should  be  to  all  of  us,  not 
examples  for  imitation,  but  <*beacon-lights  to  warn  u^  from  the  dangerous  rocks 
on  which  they  are  kindled.'*  Let  us  shun  all  unnecessary  violence.  As  we 
sow,  so  shall  we  reap :  like  begets  like :  violeoce,  violence,  and  the  practice  of 
'  to-day  shall  be  the  precedent  for  to-morrow. 

What  shall  be  your  judgment  ?  What  is  to  be  your  judgment,  senators,  in 
this  case  ?  Bemoval  from  office  and  perpetual  disqualification  f  If  the  President 
has  committed  that  for  which  he  should  be  ejected  from  office,  it  were  judicial 
mockery  to  stop  short  of  the  largest  disqualification  you  can  impose.  It  will 
be  a  heavy  judgment  What  is  his  crime,  in  its  mond  aspects,  to  merit  such  a 
judgment  1    Let  us^look  at  it. 

He  tried  to  pludc  a  thorn  out  of  his  very  heart,  lor  the  condition  of  things  in 
tbe  War  Depiurtment,  and  consequently  in  his  cabinet,  did  pain  him  as  a  thorn 
in  his  heart.  Ton  fastened  it  there,  and  you  are  now  asked  to  punish  him  for 
attempting  to  extract  it    What  more  ?    He  made  an  ad  interim  appointment 
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to  last  for  a  single  day.  Yon  could  bave  termmated  it  whenever  you  saw  fit. 
Ton  bad  only  to  take  up  the  Domination  which  he  sent  to  70a,  which  was  a  good 
nomination,  and  act  upon  it>  and  the  ad  interim  appointment  vanished  like  smoke. 
He  had  no  idea  of  fastening  it  npon  the  department.  He  bad  no  intention 
to  do  anything  of  that  kiad.  He  merely  proposed  that  for  Uie  purpose,  if 
the  opportunity  should  occur,  of  subjecting  this  law  to  a  constitutioDal  teat. 
That  is  all  the  purpose  it  was  to  answer. .  It  is  all  for  which  it  was  intended. 
The  thing  was  in  your  hand  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  You  had  only  to 
act  upon  the  nomination^  and  the  matter  was  settled.     Surely  that  is  no  crime. 

I  point  you  to  the  cases  that'  bave  occurred  of  ad  interim  appoiniment  after 
ad  interim  appointment ;  but  I  point  especially  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Holt,  where 
the  Senate  in  its  legislative  capacity  examined  it,  weighed  it,  decided  upon  it, 
heard  the  report  of  the  President,  and  received  it  as  tsatisfactory.  That  is,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  trial,  before  the  same  tribunal  res  adjudicator  I  think,  and 
it  will  be  so  regarded. 

What  else  did  be  do  ?  He  talked  with  an  officer  about  the  law.  That  is  the 
Emory  article.  He  made  intemperate  speeches,  though  full  of  honest,  patriotic 
sentiments ;  when  reviled  he  should  not  revile  again ;  when  smitten  upon  one 
cheek  he  should  turn  the  other. 

But,  says  the  gentleman  who  spoke  last  on  behalf  of  the  managers,  be  tried 
to  defeat  pacification  and  restoration.  I  deny  it  in  the  sense  in  which  he  pre- 
sented it — that  is,  as  a  criminal  act.  Here,  too,  be  followed  precedent  and  trod 
the  path  on  which  were  the  footprints  of  Lincoln,  and  which  was  bright  with  the 
radiance  of  his  divine  utterance,  *'  Chanty  for  all,  malice  toward  none."  He  was 
eager  for  pacification.  He  thought  that  the  war  was  ended.  It  seemed  so.  The 
drums  were  all  silent ;  the  arsenals  were  all  shut ;  the  roar  of  the  cannon  bad  died 
away  to  the  last  reverberations ;  the  army  was  disbanded ;  not  a  single  enemy 
coofi'OBted  us  in  the  field.  Ah,  be  was  too  eager,  too  forgiving,  too  kind.  The 
hand  of  conciliation  was  stretched  out  to  him  and  he .  took  it.  It  may  be  he 
should  haveput  it  away,  but  was  it  a  crime  to  take  it  1  Kindness,  foi^venees 
a  crime  ?  Kindness  a  crime  ?  Kindness  is  omnipotent  for  good,  more  powerful 
than  gunpowder  or  cannon.  Kindness  is  statesmanship.  Kindness  is  the  high 
statesmanship  of  heaven  itself.  The  thunders  of  Sinai  do  but  terrify  and  dis- 
tiact;  alone  they  accomplish  little;  it  is  the  kindness  of  Calvary  that  subdaea 
and  pacifies. 

What  shall  1  eay  of  this  roan  7  He  is  no  theorist ;  he  is  no  reformer.  I  bare 
looked  over  bis  life.  He  bas  ever  walked  in  beaten  paths,  and  by  the  light  of 
the  Constitution.  The  mariner,  tempest- tossed  in  mid-sea,  does  not  more  cer- 
tainly turn  to  his  star  for  guidance  than  does  ibis  man  in  trial  and  difficulty  to 
the  star  of  the  Constitution.  He  loves  the  Constitution.  It  bas  been  the  study 
of  his  life.  He  is  not  learned  and  scholarly,  like  many  of  you ;  he  is  not  a  man 
of  many  ideas,  or  of  much  speculation  y  but  by  a  law  of  the  mind  he  is  ouly  the 
truer  to  that  he  does  knoy.  He  is  a  patriot,  second  to  no  one  of  you  in  the 
measnre  of  his  patriotism.  He  loves  his  country.  He  may  be  full  of  error; 
1  will  not  canvass  now  his  views ;  but  he  loves  bis  country.  He  has  the  couni|re 
to  defend  it,  and  I  believe  to  die  for  it  if  need  be.  His  courage  and  his  patriot- 
iem  aie  not  without  illustration. 

My  colleague  [Mr.  Nelson]  referred  the otber  day  to  the  scenes  which  occurred 
in  this  chamber  when  he  alone  of  twenty-two  senators  remained ;  even  bis  State 
seceded,  but  he  remained.  That  was  a  trial  of  his  patriotism,  of  which  many 
of  you,  by  reason  of  your  locality  and  your  life-long  association,  know  nothing'. 
How  his  voice  rang  out  in  this  ball  in  the  hour  of  alarm  for  the  good  cause,  and 
in  deimnciation  of  the  rebellion.  But  he  did  not  remain  her^ ;  it  was  a  pleasant, 
honorable,  safe,  and  easy  position ;  but  he  was  wanted  for  a  more  difficult  and 
arduous  and  perilous  service.  He  faltered  not,  but  entered  upon  it.  That  was 
a  tiial  of  bis  courage  and  patriotism  of  which  some  of  you  who  now  sit  in  judg- 
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ment  on  more  than  his  life  know  nothing.  I  hare  often  thought  that  those  who 
dweli  at  the  norlb,  safelj  distant  from  the  collisions  and  strife  of  the  war»  knew 
hut  little  of  its  actaal,  trying  dangers.  We  who  lived  on  the  border  know  more. 
Our  horizon  was  always  red  with  its  flame ;  and  it  sometimes  burned  so  near  ns 
that  we  could  feel  its  heat  upon  the  outstretched  hand.  But  he  was  wanted  for 
greater  peril,  and  went  into  the  very  furnace  of  the  war,  and  there  served  his 
country  long  and  well.  Who  of  you  have  done  more  ?  Not  one.  There  is 
one  here  whose  services  cannot  be  over-estimated,  as  I  well  know,  and  I  with* 
draw  all  comparison. 

Bnt  it  is  enough  to  say  that  his  services  were  great  and  needed ;  and  it  seems 
hard,  it  seems  cruel,  senators,  that  he  should  be  dragged  here  as  a  crifninal,  or 
that  any  one  who  served  his  country  and  bore  himselrwell  and  bravely  through 
that  trying  ordeal  should  be  condemned  upon  miserable  technicalities. 

If  he  has  committed  any  gross  crime,  shocking  alike  and  indiscriminately  the 
entire  public  mind,  then  condemn  him;^  but  he  has  rendered  service  to  the 
country  that  entitles  him  to  kind  and  respectful  consideration.  He  has  prece- 
dents lOT  everything  he  has  done,  and  what  excellent  precedents !  The  voices  of 
the  great  dead  come  to  us  from  the  grave  sanctioning  his  course.  All  our  past 
history  approves  it.  How  can  you  single  out  t  this  man,  in  this  condition  of* 
things,  and  brand  him  before  the  world,  put  your  brand  of  infamy  upon  him 
because  he  made  an  ad  interim  appointment  for  a  day,  and  possibly  may  have 
made  a  mistake  in  attempting  to  remove  Stanton?  I  can  at  a  glance  put  my 
eye  upon  senators  here  who  would  not  endure  the  position  which  he  occupied. 
You  do  not  think  it  is  right  yourselves.  You  framed  this  civil-tenure  law  to 
give  each  President  his  own  cabinet,  and  yet  his  whole  crime  is  that  he  wants 
harmony  and  peace  in  his. 

Senators,  I  will  not  go  on.  There  is  a  great  deal  that  is  crowding  on  my 
tongue  for  utterance,  but  it  is  not  from  my  head;  it  is  rather  from  my  heart; 
and  it  would  be  but  a  repetition  of  the  vain  things  I  have  been  saying  tbe  past 
half  hour.  But  I  do  hope  you  will  not  drive  the  President  out  and  take  pos- 
session of  his  office.  I  hope  this  not  merely  as  counsel  for  Andrew  Johnson  ; 
for  Andrew  Johnson's  administration  is  to  me  but  as  a  moment,  and  himself  as 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  possible  consequences  of  such  an  act.  No  good 
can  come  of  it,  senators,  and  how  much  will  the  heart  of  the  nation  be  refreshed 
if  at  last  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  can,  in  its  judgment  upon  this  case, 
maintain  its  ancient  dignity  and  high  character  in  the  midst  of  storm  and  passion 
and  strife. 

Mr.  Grimbs.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  move  tha^  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of 
impeachment,  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment, adjourned. 


^  Monday,  April  27, 1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  ih»  United  States  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  counsel  fur  the  respondent,  except  Mr.  Stanbery,  i^peared  and 
took  the  seats  assigned  to  them  respectively. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washbume,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and 
aeeompanicKl  by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the 
seats  provided  for  them. 

The  j<mmal  o^  last  Saturday's  proceedings  of  the  Senate  sitting  for  the  trial 
of  the  impeachment  was  read. 
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The  Chief  Justicb.  The  first  bupiness  la  order  is  the  consideration  of  the 
order  sabmitted  by  the  senator  from  Vermontr  [Ur.  Edmonds.]  The  Secretary 
will  read  the  order. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Ordered,  That  after  the  ar^ments  shall  be  conclnded,  an^  when  tlie  doors  aball  be  closed 
for  deliberation  upon  the  final  qaestion,  the  official  reportecs  of  the  Senate  shall  take  down 
the  debates  upon  the  final  qnesdoo,  to  be  reported  in  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  I  propose  an  amendment  to  the  resolotion, 
which  I  send  to  the  Ohair. 

The  Chief  Justice  read  the  amendment,  which  was  to  add  to  the  proposed 
order  the  following  words : 

But  DO  senator  shall  speak  more  than  once,  nor  to  exceed  fifteen  minutes,  daring  snek 
deliberation. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  rule  in  relation 
to  the  time  senators  are  permitted  to  speak.  I  think  it  is  fiftieen  minutes  npoa 
each  article. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  rule. 

The  chief  clerk  read  rule  XXIII,  as  follows : 

XXIII.  All  the  orders  and  decisions  shall  be  made  and  had  bj  yeas  and  nays,  which 
shall  be  entered  on  the  record,  and  without  debate,  except  when  the  doors  shall  be  closed  f«»r 
deliberation,  and  in  that  case  no  member  shall  speak  more  than  once  on  one  qoisstion,  aod 
for  not  more  than  ten  minutes  on  an  interlocutory  question*  and  fur  not  more  than  fifteea' 
minutes  on  the  final  question,  unless  by  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  be  had  without  debate ; 
but  a  motion  to  adjourn  may  be  decided  without  the  yeas  and  nays,  unless  they  be  demanded 
y  one-fifth  of  the  members  present. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  npon  each  article,  as  I  supposed. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

The  Chi  UP  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  proposed  bj  the 
senator  from  Oregon,  [Mr.  Williams.] 

Mr.  Howard.  I  move  to  amend  the  amendment  by  adding  after  the  urords 
"  fifteen  minutes"  the  words  "  on  one  question." 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  proposed  bj  tbe 
senator  from  Michigan  to  the  amendment  of  the  senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  Sumner  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  thej  were  ordered ;  and 
being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas,  19;  nays,  30;  as  follows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Bajard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  F^ssenden,  Fowler,  Frelinif- 
ujsen,  Grimes,  Hendricks,  Howard,  Johnson,  McCreerj,  Norton,  Patterson  of  TenneMee^ 
Saulsbury.  Trumbull,  Vickers,  and  Willey— 19. 

NAYB—Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conklioe,  Corbett.  Cragin,  Drake,  Edmunds, 

erry,  Harlan,  Henderson,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton, 
Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Koss,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner, 
Thayer,  Tipton,^  Van  Winkle,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 30. 

Not  toting — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cole,  Conness,  Sprague,  and  Wade— 5. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Ghikf  Justice.  The  question  recnrs  on  the  amendment  o£Fered  bj  the 
senator  from  Oreffon. 

Mr.  Bayard.  I  move  to  aotend  the  amendment  by  striking  out  <<  fifteen"  aad 
inserting  "  thirty ;"  and  on  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  eifid  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken»  resulted — yeas»  16 ;  nays, 
34;  as  follows: 

Teas— Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Oorbett,  BavSs,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  FsMenden,  Fowler^ 
Grimes,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennestecu  Saulsbury,  and 
Vickers— 16. 

Nays — ^Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conkling^,  Cragin,  Drake,  Ed* 
mundfl,  Ferrr,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Henderson,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrtll  of 
Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Bamsaj, 
Ross,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Hiayer,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  WiUey,  Williama» 
Wilson,  and  Tates— 34. 

Not  votiko— Messrs.  Cole,  Conness,  Sprague,  and  Wade— 4. 
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So  jtbe  amendment  to  ihe  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Ghikf  Justicb.  The  question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the  senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  Morton.  I  move  the  postponement  of  the  farther  consideration  of  this 
subject  until  after  the  argument  is  concluded  by  the  counsel  and  the  managers. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  second  that  motion. 

The  motion  to  postpone  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  The  next  business  in  order  is  the  eonsideration  of  the 

?roposed  new  rules  submitted  by  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  [B£r.  Sumner.] 
*he  first  one  of  them  will  be  read. 

Mr.  Sumner.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  tbat  those  propositions,  which  were  moved 
by  me  on  Saturday,  may  go  oVer  until  after  the  close  of  the  argument. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection  the  proposition  of  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts  will  be  considered  as  agreed  to,  and  the  proposed  rules  will 
go  over.  Gentlemen  Managers  oift  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
yon  will  please  proceed  with  the  argument. 

Hon.  Thaddbi  8  Stevbns,  one  of  the  managers  on  behalf  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chief  Justice,  may  it  please  the  court,  I  trust  to  be  able  to  be  brief  in 
my  remarks,  unless  I  should  find  myself  less  master  of  the  subject  which  I 
propose  to  discuss  than  1  hope.  Experience  has  taught  that  nothing  is  so  prolix 
as  ignorance.  I  fear  I  may  prove  thus  ignorant,  as  1  had  not  expected  to  take 
part  in  this  debate  until  very  lately. 

I  shall  discuss  but  a  single  article — the  one  that  was  finally  adopted  upon 
my  earnest  solicitation,  and  which,  if  proved,  I  considered  then,  and  still  con- 
'sider,  as  quite  sufficient  for  the  ample  conviction  of  the  distinguished  respondent 
and  for  his  removal  from  office,  which  is  the  only  legitimate  object  for  which 
this  impeachment  could  be  instituted. 

During  the  veiy  brief  period  which  I  shall  occupy  I  desire  to  discuss  the 
charges  against  the  respondent  in  no  mean  spirit  of  malignity  or  vituperation, 
but  to  ai^e  them  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  high  tribunal  before  which  I  appear, 
and  of  the  exalted  position  of  the  accused.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his 
character  or  condition,  he  has  been  made  respectable  and  his  condition  has  been 
dignified  by  the  action  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Railing  accusation,  therefore, 
would  ill  become  this  occasion,  this  tribunal,  or  a  proper  sense  of  the  position 
of  those  who  discuss  this  question  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

To  see  the  chief  servant  of  a  trusting  community  arraigned  before  the  bar  of 
public  justice,  charged  with  high  delinquencies,  is  interesting.  To  behold  the 
Chief  Executive  Magistrate  of  a  powerful  people  charged  with  the  betrayal  of 
bis  trust,  and  arraigned  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  is  always  a  most 
interesting  spectacle.  When  the  charges  against  such  public  servant  accuse 
him  of  an  attempt  to  betray  the  high  trust  confided  to  him  and  usurp  the  power 
of  a  whole  people,  that  he  may  become  their  ruler,  it  is  intensely  interesting  to 
nullions  of  men,  and  should  be  discussed  with  a  calm  determination,  which  not- 
ing can  divert  and  nothing  can  reduce  to  mockery.  Such  is  the  condition  of 
this  great  republic,  ag  looked  upon  by  an  astonished  and  wondering  world. 

The  offices  of  impeachment  in  England  and  America  are  very  different  from 
each  other  in  the  uses  made  of  them  Ibr  the  punishment  of  offences ;  and  he  will 
greatly  err  who  undertakes  to  make  out  an  analogy  between  them,  either  in  the 
mode  nf  trial  or  the  final  result 

In  England  the  highest  crimes  may  be  tried  before  the  hieh  court  of  impeach- 
ment»  and  the  severest  punishments,  even  to  imprisonment,  fine,  and  death,  may 
be  inflicted. 

When  our  Constitution  was  framed  all  these  personal  punishments  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  judgment,  and  the  defendant  was  to  be  dealt  with  just  so  far  as 
the  public  safety  required,  and  no  further.    Hence  it  was  made  to  apply  simply 
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to  political  offences — to  pereoaslioldiog  political  poBitiims,  either  bj  appointment 
or  election  by  the  people. 

Thus  it  is  apparent  tbat  no  crime  containing  malignant  or  indictable  offences 
higher  than  misdemeanors  was  necessary  either  to  be  alleged  or  proved.  If  the 
respondent  was  shown  to  be  abasing  his  official  trust  to  the  injury  of  the  people 
for  whom  he  was  discharging  public  duties,  and  persevered  in  such  abuise  to  the 
injury  of  hia  constituents,  the  true  mode  of  dealing,  witli  him  was  to  impeach 
him  for  crimes  or  misdemeanors,  (and  only  the  latter  is  necessary,)  and  thus 
remove  him  from  the  office  which  he  was  aousing.  Nor  does  it  make  a  particle 
of  difference  whether  such  abuse  arose  from  malignity,  from  unwarranted  ne^li* 
gence,  or  from  depravity,  so  repeated  as  to  make  his  continuance  in  omce 
injurious  to  the  people  and  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare. 

The  punishment  which  the  law,  under  our  Constitution,  authorizes  to  be 
inflicted  fully  demonstrates  this  argument :  that  punishment  upon  couvictioa 
extends  only  to  removal  from  office,  and  if  the  crime  or  misdemeanor  charged 
be  one  of  a  deep  and  wicked  dye  the  culprit  is  allowed  to  run  at  large,  uulesa 
he  should  be  pursued  by  a  new  prosecution. in  the  ordinary  courts.  What  does 
it  matter,  then,  what  the  motive  of  the  respondent  might  be  in  his  repeated  acta 
of  malfeasance  in  office  ]  Mere  mistake  in  intention,  if  so  persevered  in  after 
proper  warning  as  to  bring  mischief  upon  the  community,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  removal  of  the  officer  from  the  place  where  he  is  working  mischief 
by  his  continuance  in  power. 

The  only  question  to  be  considelred  is :  is  the  respondent  violating  the  law  ? 
His  perseverance  in  such  a  violation,  although  it  f>hows  a  perverseness,  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  his  conviction.  The  great  object  is  the  removal  from 
office  and  the  arrest  of  the  public  injuries  which  he  is  inflicting  upon  those  with 
whose  interests  he  is  intrusted. 

The  single*  charge  which  I  had  the  honor  tp  suggest  I  am  expected  to  main- 
tain. That  duty  is  a  light  one,  easily  performed,  and  which,  I  apprehend,  it 
will  be  found  impossible  for  the  respondent  to  answer  or  evade. 

When  Andrew  Johnson  took  upon  himself  the  duties  of  his  high  office  he 
swore  to  obey  the  Constitution  and  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed. 
Tbat,  indeed,  is  and  has  always  been  the  chief  duty  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  duties  of  legislation  and  adjudicating  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try &11  in  no  way  to  his  lot.  To  obey  the  commands  of  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  nation,  and  to  see  that  others  should  obey  them,  was  his  whole  duty — a 
duty  which  he  could  not  escape,  and  any  attempt  to  .do  so  would  be  m  direct 
violatiou  of  his  official  oath ;  in  other  words,  a  mispruion  of  perjury, 

I  accuse  him,  in  the  name  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  having  perpe- 
trated that  foul  offence  against  the  laws  and  interests  of  his  country. 

On  the  2d  day  of  March,  1867,  Congress  passed  a  law,  over  the  veto  of  the 
President,  entitled  **  An  act  to  regulate  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  the 
first  section  of  which  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enaeUd  bff  th^  Senate  and  House  ef  RfpreMentatives  of  the  Unil^d  States  ff  Ameriaa 
im  Congress  assembled^  That  every  pereon  hoidinff  any  civil  office  to  which  he  has  been 
appointed  hy  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  ot  the  Senate,  and  evorj  person  who  may 
hereafler  be  appointed  to  any  such  office  and  shall  become  duly  qualified  to  act  therein,  is  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  hold  such  oflSce  until  a  ^accessor  shall  have  been  in  like  manner  appointed 
and  duly.a ualified,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided:  Provided,  That  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  oi  the  Interior,  the  Po^master  Qeneral« 
and  the  Attorney  General,  shall  hold  their  offices  respectively  for  and  during  the  term  of  the 
President  by  whom  they  may  have  been  appointed,  and  for  one  mouth  thereafter,  subject  to 
removal  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  second  section  provides  that  when  the  Senate  is  not  in  session,  if  the 
President  shall  deem  the  officer  guilty  of  acta  which  require  his  removal  or  sn^- 
pension,  he  may  be  suspended  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate ;  and  that 
within  twenty  days  after  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  the  reasons  for  such  sus- 
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peDsion  sball  be  reported  to  tbat  body ;  and,  if  the  Senate  sball  deem  siicb 
reasons  sufficient  for  sucb  suspension  or  removal,  tbe  officer  sball  be  considered 
removed  from  his  office ;  but  if  tbe  Senate  shall  not  deem  tbe  reasons  sufficient 
for  such  suspension  or  removal,  the  officer  sball  forthwith  resume  the  functions 
of  his  office,  aild  the  person  appointed  iu  bis  place  sball  cease  to  discharge  such 
duties.  ^ 

On  tbe  12tn  day  of  August,  1867,  tbe  Senate  then. not  being  in  session,  the 
President  suspended  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  the  Depai'tment  of  War, 
and.  appoiutea  U.  S.  Grant,  Greneral,  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim.  On  tbe  12th 
day  of  December,  1867,  the  Senate  being  then  in  session,  he  reported,  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  act,  tbe  causes  of  such  suspension  to  the  Senate, 
which  duly  took  the  same  into  consideration.  Before  the  Senate  had  concluded 
its  examination  of  tbe  question  of  tbe  sufficiency  of  such  reasons  he  attempted 
to  enter  into  arrangements  by  which  he  m^bt  obstruct  the  due  execution  of  the 
law,  and  tlms  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  forthwith  resuming  the  functions 
of  bis  office  as*  Secretary  of  War,  according  to  tbe  provisions  of  tbe  act,  even 
if  tbe  Senate  should  decide  in  bis  favor.    * 

And  in  furtherance  of  said  attempt,  on  the  21st  day  of  February,  1868,  be 
appointed  one  Lorenzo  Thomas,  by  letter  of  authority  or  commission,  Secretary 
of  War  ad  tHterim^  without  tbe  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  although  the 
same  was  then  in  session,  and  ordered  him  (the  said  Thomas)  to  take  possession 
of  tbe  Department  of  War  and  tbe  public  property  appertaining  t)iereto,  and  V> 
discharge  tbe  duties  thereof. 

We  charge  that,  in  defiance  of  frequent  warnings,  he  has  since  repeatedly 
attempted  to  carry  those  orders  into  execution,  and  to  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton 
from  executing  the  laws  ajppertaining  to  the  Department  of  War  and  from  dis- 
charging tbe  duties  of  tlie  office.  • 

The  very  able  gentleman  who  argued  this  case  for  tbe  respondent  has  con- 
tended that  Mr.  Stanton's  case  is  not  within  tbe  provisions  of  the  act  regulating 
tbe  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,  and  tbat  therefore  the  President  cannot  be 
convicted  of  violating  tbat  act.  His  argument  in  demonstrating  tbat  position 
was  not,  I  think,  quite  equal  to  his  sagacity  in  discovering  where  the  great 
strength  of  tbe  prosecution  was  lodged.  He  contended  tbat  the  proviso  which 
embraced  tbe  Secretary  of  War  did  not  include  Mr.  Stanton,  because  he  was 
not  appointed  by  tbe  President  in  whose  term  tbe  acts  charged  as  misdemeanors 
were  peipetrated  \  and  in  order  to  show  tbat,  he  contended  that  tbe  term  of 
office  mentioned  duiing  which  be  was  entitled  to  hold  meant  the'  time  during 
which  the  President  who  appointed  him  actually  did  hold,  whether  dead  or 
alive ;  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  appointed  Mr.  Stanton,  and  under  whose  commis- 
sion be  was  holding  indefinitely,  being  dead,  bis  term  of  office  referred  to  bad 
expired,  and  tbat  Mr.  Jobbson  was  not  holding  during  a  part  of  that  term. 
That  depends  upon  the  Constitution  and  tbe  laws  made  under  it.  By  .the  Oon- 
etitution,  the  whole  ti|ne  from  the  adoption  of  tbe  government  was  intended  to 
be  divided  into  equal  presidential  periods,  and  the  word  *^term  "  was  technically 
used  to  designate  the  time  of  each.  The  first  section  of  the  second  article  of 
tbe  Constitution  provides— 

That  the  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  tJnited  States  of  America. 
lie  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  font  years,  and  together  with  the  Vice-Piesident, 
chosen  for  the  same  term^  be  elected  as  foUows,  &c. 

Then  it  provides  tbat~- 

In  cases  of  removal  from  office,  or  of  bis  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discbarge  the 
duties  of  said  office,  tbe  same  sball  devolve  on  tbe  Vice-President,  and  Congress  may  by 
law  provide  for  tbe  case  of  removal,  death,  losigpiation,  or  inability  both  of  the  President 
and  Vice-President,  designatio?  what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and  sucb  officer 
•hall  act  accordingly  until  the  disability  be  removed  or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

The  learned  counsel  contends  that  the  Vice-President;  who  accidentally 
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accedes  to  the  dnties  of  President,  is  serving  oat  a  new  presidential  term  of  bis 
own,  and  that,  unless  Mr.  Stanton  was  appointed  by  biui,  be  k  not  within  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  It  happened  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  appointed  bj  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  1862  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  and  was  still  serving  as  kis 
appointee,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  copsent  of  the  Senate.  4  Mr.  Johnsoa 
never  appointed  him,  and,  unless  he  held  a  valid  commission  by  virtue  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  appointment,  he  was  acting  for  three  years,  during  Which  time  he 
expended  billions  of  money  and  raised  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  without 
any  commission  at  all.  To  permit  this  to  be  done  without  any  valid  commis- 
sion would  have  been  a  misdemeanor  in  itself.  But  if  he  held  a  valid  commis- 
sion, whose  conunission  was  it  ?  Not  Andrew  Johnson's.  Then  in  whose  term 
was  he  seryiugi  for  he  must  have  been  in  somebody's  term  I  Even  if  it  was  ia 
Johnson's  term,  be  would  hold  for  four  years  unless  sooner  removed,  for  there 
is  no  term  spoken  of  in  the  Constitution  of  a  shorter  period  for  a  presidential 
term  than  four  years.  But  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  operation  of  the  law^ 
whether  he  was  holding  in  Lincoln's  or  Johnson's  term.  Was  it  not  in  Mr. 
Lincoln's  term  ?  Lincoln  had  been  elected  and  re-elected,  the  second  term  to 
commence  in  1865,  and  the  Constitution  expressly  declared  that  that  term  should 
be  four  years. 

By  virtue  of  his  previous  commission  and  the  uniform  custom  of  the  country-* 
Mr.  Stanton  continued  t^  hold  during  the  term  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  unless  sooner 
removed.  Now,  does  any  one  pretend  that  from  the  4th  of  March,  1&65,  a  new 
presidential  term  did  not  commence  ?  For  it  will  be  seen  upon  close  examina- 
tion that  the  word  "  term  "  alone  marks  the  time  of  the  presidential  existence, 
so  that  it  may  divide  the  different  periods  of  office  by  a  well  recognized  rule. 
Instead  of  saying  that  the  Vice-President  shall  become  President  upon  his  death 
the  Constitution  says : 

In  the  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President^from  offioe,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  Ina- 
hility  to  discharge  the  potpgrs  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the 
Vice-President. 

What  is  to  devolve  on  the  Vice-President  ?  Not  the  presidential  commission 
held  by  his  predecessor,  but  tlie  **  duties  "  which  were  incumbent  on  him.  If 
be  were  to  take  Mr.  Lincoln's  term  he  would  serve  for  four  years,  for  term  ia 
the  only  limiltation  to  that  office,  defined  in  the  Constitution,  as  I  have  said 
before.  But  the  learned  counsel  has  contended  that  the  word  *'  term  "  of  the 
presidential  office  means  the  death  of  the  President,  Then  it  would  have  beea 
better  expressed  by  saying  that  the  President  shall  hold  his  office  during  the 
term  between  two  assassinations,  and  tlien  the  assassination  of  the  President 
would  mark  the  period  of  the  operations  of  this  law. 

If,  then,  Mr.  Johnson  was  serving  out  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  terms,  there  seems 
to  be  no  argument  against  including  Mr.  Stanton  within  the  meaning  of  the  law. 
He  was  so  included  by  the  President  in  his  notice  of  removal,  in  his  reasons 
therefor  given  to  the  Senate,  and  in  bis  notification  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  and  it  is  too  late,  when  he  is  caught  violating  the  very  law  under 
which  he  professes  to  act,  to  turn  round  and  deny  that  that  law  affects  the  case. 
The  gentleman  treats  lightly*the  question  of  estoppel ;  and  yet  really  nothing  13 
more  powerful,  for  it  is  an  argument  by  the  party  himself  against  himself,  and 
although  not  pleadable  in  the  same  way  is  just  as  potential  in  a  case  im  pais 
as  when  pleaded  in  a  case  of  record. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  conclusive  answer.  The  first  section  provides  that 
every  person  holding  civil  office  who  has  been  appointed  with  the  advice  'and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  every  person  that  hereafter  shall  .be  appointed  to  any 
such  office,  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  such  office  until  a  successor  shall  have  been 
in  like  manner  appointed  and  duly  qualified,  except  as  herein  otherwise  pro- 
vided. Then  comes  the  proviso  which  the  defendant's  counsel  say  does  not 
embrace  Mr.  Stanton,  because  he  was  not  appointed  by  the  President  in  whose 
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term  lie  was  removed.  If  lie  was  not  embraced  in  the  proviso,  then  he  was 
nowhere  specially  provided  for,  and  was  consequently  embraced  in  the  fir&t 
claose  of  the  first  s^tion,  which  declares  that  every  person  holding  any  civil 
office  not  otherwise  provided  fbr  comes  withm  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

The  respondent^  in- violation  of  this  law,  appointed  General  Thomas  to  office, 
whereby,  according  to  the  express  t^rms  of  the  act,  he  was  guilty  of  a  high 
misdemeanor.  But  whatever  may  have  been  his  views  with  regard  to  the  ten- 
nre-of-office  act,  he  knew  it  was  a  law,  and  so  recorded  npon  the  statutes.  I 
disclaim  all  necessity  in  a  trial  of  impeachment  to  prove  the  wicked  or  unlawful 
intention  of  the  respondeat,  and  it  is  unwise  ever  to  aver  it. 

In  impeachments,  more  than  in  indictments,  the  averring  of  the  fact  charged 
cafries  with  it  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  about  intent.  In  indictments  you 
charge  that  the  defendant,  "  instigated  by  the  devil,"  and  so  on ;  and  you  might 
as  well  call  on  the  prosecution  to  prove  the  presence,  diape,  and  color  of  his 
majesty,  as  to  call  upon  the  managers  in  impeachment  to  prove  intention.  I  go 
farther  than  some,  and  contend  that  no  corrupt  or  wicked  motive  need  instigate 
the  acts  for  which  impeachment  is  brought.  It  is  enough  that  they  were  official 
violations  of  law.  The  counsel  have  placed  great  stress  upon  the  necessity  of 
proving  that  they  were  wilfully  done.  If  by  that  he  means  that  they  were 
voluntarily  done,  I  agree  with  him.  A  mere  accidental  trespass  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  convict.  But  that  which  is  voluntarily  done  is  wilfuHy  done, 
according  to  every  honest  definition;  and  whatever  malfeasance  is  willingly 
perpetrated  by  an  office-holder  is  a  misdemeanor  in  office,  whatever  he  may 
allege  was  his  intention. 

The  President  justifies  himself  by  asserting  that  all  previous  Presidents  had 
exercised  the  same  right  of  removing  officers,  for  cause  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
President  alone.  Had  there  been  no  law  to  prohibit  it  when  Mr.  Stanton  was 
removed  the  cases  would  have  been  parallel,  and  the  one  might  be  adduced  as 
an  argument  in  favor  of  the  other.  But,  since  the  action  of  any  of  the  Presi- 
dents to  which  he  refers,  a  law  had  been  passed  by  Congress,  aft,er  a  stubborn 
controversy  with  the  Executive,  denying  that  right  and  prohibiting  it  in  future, 
and  imposiog  a  severe  penalty  upon  any  executive  officer  who  should  exercise 
it ;  and  that,  too,  after  the  Presiaent  had  himself  made  issue  on  its  constitution- 
ality and  been  defeated.  No  pretext,  therefore,  any  longer  existed  that  such 
right  was  vested  in  the  President  by  virtue  of  his  office.  Hence  the  attempt  to 
shield  himself  under  such  practice  is  a  roost  lame  evasion  of  the  question  at 
issue.  Did  he  '*  take  care  that  this  law  should  be  faithfully  "  executed  ?  He 
answers  that  acts  that  would  have  violated  the  law,  had  it  existed,  were  prac- 
ticed by  his  predecessors.     How  does  that  justify  his  own  malfeasance  ? 

The  Presiaent  says  that  he  removed  Mr.  Stanton  simply  to  test  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  tenure-of-6ffice  law  by  a  judicial  decision.  He  has  already  seen 
it  tested  and  decided  by  the  votes,  twice  given,  of  two-thirds  of  the  senators  and 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  stood  as  a  law  upon  the  statute-books.  No 
case  had  arisen  under  that  law,  or  is  referred  to  by  the  President,  which  required 
any  judicial  interposition.  If  there  had  been,  or  should  be,  the  courts  were  open 
to  any  one  who  felt  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  Mr.  Stanton.  But  instead  of 
enforcing  that  law  he  takes  advantage  of  the  name  and  the  funds  of  the  United 
States  to  resist  it,  and  to  induce  others  to  resist  it.  Instead  of  attempting,  as 
the  Executive  of  the  United  States,  to  see  that  that  law  was  faithfully  executed, 
he  took  great  pains  and  perpetrated  the  acts  alleged  in  this  article,  not  only  to 
resist  it  himself,  but  to  seduce  others  to  do  the  same.  He  sought  to  induce  the 
General-in-chief  of  the  arlby  to  aid  him  in  an  open,  avowed  obstruction  of  the 
law  as  it  stood  unrepealed  upon  the  statute-book.  He  could  find  no  one  to  unite 
with  him  in  perpetrating  sucn  an  act  until  he  sunk  down  upon  the  unfortunate 
individual  bearing  the  title  of  Adjutant  General  of  the  army.  Is  this  taking 
care  that  the  laws  shall  be  faithfully  executed  ?     Is  this  attempting  to  carry 
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tbdm  into  effect,  by  upholding  their  validity,  according  Co  bis  oath  t  On  tbe 
other  hand,  was  it  not  a  high  and  bold  attempt  to  obstruct  the  laws  and  take 
care  that  they  shonld  not  l^  exeooted  ?  He  most  not  excuse  himself  by  sajiDg 
that  he  had  doubts  of  its  constitutionality  and  wished  to  test  it  What  right 
had  he  to  be  hunting  up  excuses  for  others,  as  well  as  himseli^  to  violate  tbu 
law  t     Is  not  Ihis  confession  a  misdemeanor  in  itself? 

The  President  asset  ts  that  he  did  not  remove  Stanton  under  the  tenure-of- 
office  law.  This  is  a  direct  contradiction  of  his  own  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasniy,  in  which,  as  he  was  bound  by  law,  he  communicated  to  that  officer 
the  fact  of  the  removal.  This  portion  of  the  answer  may,  therefore,  be  consid- 
ered as  disposed  of  by  the  non-existence  of  the  fact,  as  well  as  by  his  subsequ^ot 
report  to  the  Senate.  •  * 

The  following  is  the  letter  just  alluded  to,  dated  August  14,  1867 : 

Sir  :  In  oompIkiDce  with  the  reqairements  of  the  act  entitled  **  An  abt  to  regoUte  the  ten- 
are  (  f  certain  civil  offices,"  jou  are  herebv  notified  that  on  the  12th  instant  Hon.  Edwin  li 
Stanton  was  suspended  from  his  office  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  General  U.  S.  Grant  author- 
ized and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  ad  interim, 

Hon;  Seciietary  op  the  Treasury. 

Wretched  man !  A  direct  contradiction  of  his  solemn  answer !  How  neces- 
sary  that  a  man  should  have  a  good  conscience  or  a  good  memory !  Both  would 
not  be  out -of  place.  How  lovely  to  contemplate  what  was  so  assiduously  iocal- 
cated  by  a  celebrated  pagan  into  the  mind  of  his  son :  *'  Yi/tue  is  truth,  and 
truth  is  virtue."  Aucf  still  more,  virtue  of  every  kind  charms  us,  yet  that  virtue 
is  strongest  which  is  effected  by  justice  and  generosity.  Good  deeds  will  never 
be  done,  wise  acts  will  never  be  executed,  except  by  the  virtuous  and  the  con- 
scientious. 

May  the  good  people  of  this  republic  remember  this  good  old  doctrine  wheu 
they  next  meet  to  select  their  rulers,  and  may  they  select  only  the  brave  and 
the  virtuous. 

Has  it  been  proved,  as  ichar^ed  in  this  article,  that  Andrew  Johnson  in  vaca- 
tion suspended  from  office  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  who  had  been  duly  appointed 
and  was  then  executing  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  War, 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ;  did  he  report  thd  reasons  for 
such  suspension  to  the  Senate  within  twenty  days  from  the  meeting  of  the^Sen- 
ate ;  and  did  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  sufficiency  of  such  reasons  t 
Did  the  Senate  declare  such  reasons  insufficient,  whereby  the  said  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  became  authorized  to  forthwith  resume  and  exercise  the  functions  of  , 
Secretary  of  War,  and  displace  the  Secretary  ad  interim,  whose  duties  were 
then  to  cease  and  terminate ;  did  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  in  his  official*  char- 
acter of  President  of  the  United  States,  attempt  to  obstruct  the  return  of  the 
said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  and  his  resumption  forthwith  of  the  functions  of  his 
office  as  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  War ;  and  has  he  continued  to  attempt 
to  prevent  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  said  office  by  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
Secretary  of  War,  notwithstanding  the  Senate  decided  in  his  favor  t  If  he  has, 
then  the  acts  in  violation  of  law,  charged  in  this  article,  are  full  and  complete. 

The  proof  jies  in  a  very  narrow  compass,  and  depends  upon  the  credibility 
of  one  or  two  witnesses,  who,  upon  this  point,  corroborate  each  other's  evidence. 

Andrew  Johnson,  in  his  letter  of  the  3l8t  of  January,  1668,  not  only  de- 
clared that  such  was  his  intention,  but  reproached  U.  S.  Grant,  General,  in  the 
following  language : 

Tou  had  found  in  our  first  conference  '*that  the  President  was  dcslrons  of  keeping  Mr. 
Stanton  out  of  office,  tcliBlher  susttiined  in  the  suspenston  or  nol.**  Yon  knew  what  reasons 
bad  induced  the  President  to  ask  from  jon  a  promise;  you  al^  knew  that  in  case  your  views 
of  duty  did  not  accord  with  his  own  convictions  it  was  his  purpose  to  fill  your  -place  by 
.another  appointinenL  Kvon  ignoring  the  existence  of  a  positive  understanding  between  ub, 
these  conclusions  were  plainly  deducible  from  our  various  conversatfons.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  even  uuder  these  circumstances  you  did  not  offer  to  return  the  place  to  my  posses- 
sion, but,  according  to  your  own^  statement,  placed  yourself  in  a  position  where,  could   I 
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haye  anticipated  your  action,  I  would  have  been  compelled  to  ask  of  yon,  as  I  was  com- 
pelled  to  ask  of  your  predecessor  in  the  War  Department,  a  letter  of  resignation,  or  else  to 
resort  to  the  more  disagreeable  expedient  of  suspending  you  by  a  successor. 

He  thus  distinctly  alleges  that  the  General  had  a  full  knowledge  that  such 
was  his  deliberate  intention.  Hard  words  and  injurious  epithets  can  do  noth- 
ing to  corroborate  or  to  injure  the  character  of  a  witness ;  but  if  Andrew  Johnson 
be  not  wholly  destitute  of  truth  and  a  shameless  falsifier,  then  this  article  and 
all  its  charge?  are  clearly  made  out  by  his  own  evidence. 

Whatever  the  respondent  may  say  of  the  reply  of  U.  S.  Grant,  General,  only 
goes  to  confirm  the  fact  of  the  President's  lawless  attempt  to  obstruct  the  exe- 
cution of  the  act  specified  in  the  article. 

If  General  Grant's  recollection  of  his  conversation  with  the  President  is  cor- 
rect, then  it  goes  affirmatively  to  prove  the  same  fact  stated  by  the  President, 
although  it  shows  that  the  President  persevered  in  his  course  of  determined 
obstruction  of  the  law,  while  the  General  refused  to  aid  in  its  consummation.  No 
difierences  as  to  the  main  fact  of  the  attempt  to  violate  and  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law  exist  in  either  statement ;  both  compel  the  conviction  of  the 
respondent,  unless  he  should  escape  through  other  means  than  the  facts  proving 
the  article.  He  cannot  hope  to  escape  by  asking  this  high  court  to  declare  the 
"law  for  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices"  unconstitutional  and 
void ;  for  it  so  happens,  to  the  hopeless  misfortune  of  the  respondent,  that  almost 
every  member  of  this  high  tribunal  has  more  than  once,  twice,  perhaps  three 
times,  declared  upon  his  official  oath  that  law  constitutional  and  valid.  The 
unhappy  man  is  in  this  condition  :  he  has  declared  himself  determined  to  obstruct 
that  act ;  he  has,  by  two  several  letters  of  authority,  ordered  Lorenzo  Thomas 
to  violate  that  law ;  and  he  has  issued  commissions  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  in  violation  of  law,  to  said 
Thomas.  He  must  therefore  either  deny  his  own  solemn  declarations  and  falsify 
the  testimony  of  General  Grant  and  Lorenzo  Thomas,  or  expect  that  verdict 
whose  least  punishment  is  removal  from  office. 

But  the  President  denies  in  his  answer  to  the  first  and  the  eleventh  articles 
(which  he  intends  as  a  joint  answer  to  the  two  charges)  that  he  had  attempted 
to  contrive  means  to  prevent  the  due  execution  of  the  law  regulating  the  tenure 
of  certain  civil  offices,  or  had  violated  his  oath  "to  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed."  Yet  while  he  denies  such  attempt  to  defeat  the  execution 
of  the  laws,  in  his  letter  of  the  31st  of  January,  1868,  he  asserts,  and  reproaches 
General  Grant  by  the  assertion,  that  the  General  knew  that  his  object  was  to 
prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  forthwith  resuming  the  functions  of  his  office, 
notwithstanding  that  the  Senate  might  decide  in  his  favor;  and  the  President 
and  U.  S.  Grant,  General,  in  their  angry  correspondence  of  the  date  heretofore 
referred  to,  made  an  issue  of  veracity — the  President  asserting  that  the  General 
had  promised  to  aid  him  in  defeating  the  execution  of  the  laws  by  preventing 
the  immediate  resumption  of  the  functions  of  Secretary  of  War  by  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  and  that  the  General  violated  his  promise;  and  U.  S.  Grant,  General, 
denying  ever  having  finally  made  such  promise,  although  he.  agrees  with  the 
President  that  the  President  did  attempt  to  induce  him  to  make  such  promise 
and  to  enter  into  such  an  arrangement. 

Kow,  whichever  of  these  gentlemen  may  have  lost  his  memory,  and  found  in 
lieu  of  the  truth  the  vision  which  issues  from  the  Ivory  Gate — though  who  can 
hesitate  to  choose  between  the  words  of  a  gallant  soldier  and  the  pettifogging 
of  a  political  trickster? — is  wholly  immaterial,  so  far  as  the  charge  against  the 
President  is  concerned.  That  charge  is,  that  the  President  did  attempt  to  pre- 
vent the  due  execution  of  the  tenure-of-office  law  by  entangling  the  General  in  the 
arrangement ;  and  unless  both  the  President  and  the  General  have  lost  their 
memory  and  mistaken  the  tnith  with  regard  to  the  promises  with  each  other,  then 
this  charge  is  made  out.   In  short,  if  either  of  these  gentlemen  has  correctly  stated 
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tbese  facts  of  attemptiDg  the  obstruction  of  the  law  the  President  has  been  guHty 
of  violating  the  law  and  oimUprUian  of  official  perjury. 

But,  agaiu,  the  President  alleges  his  right  to  violate  the  act  regulating  the 
tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,  because,  he  says,  the  same  was  inoperative  and 
void  as  being  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Does  it  lie 
in  his  mouth  to  interpose  this  plea  ?  He  had  acted  under  that  law  and  issued 
letters  of  authority,  both  for  the  long  and  short  term,  to  several  persons  under  it, 
and  it  would  hardly  lie  in  his  mouth  after  that  to  deny  its  validity  unless  he  con- 
fessed himself  guilty  of  law-breaking  by  issuing  such  commissions. 

Let  us  here  look  at  Andrew  Johnson  accepting  the  oath  "  to  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed." 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1867,  he  returned  to  the  Senate  the  **  tenure-of-office 
bill " — where  it  originated  and  had  passed  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two 
thirds — with  reasons  elaborately  given  why  it  should  not  pass  finally.  Among 
these  was  the  allegation  of  its  unconstitutionality.  It  passed  by  a  vote  of  35 
yeas  to  1 1  nays.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  it  passed  by  more  than  a 
two-thirds  majority  ;  and  when  the  vote  was  announced  the  Speaker,  as  was  his 
custom,  proclaimed  the  vote,  and  declared,  in  the  language  of  the  Constitution, 
"  that  two-thirds  of  each  house  having  voted  for  it,  notwithstanding  the  objec- 
tions of  the  President,  it  has  become  a  law." 

I  am  supposing  that  Andrew  Johnson  was  at  this  moment  waiting  to  take  the 
oath  of  office,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  "  that  he  would  obey  the  Con- 
stitution and  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  Having  heen 
sworn  on  the  Holy  Evangels  to  obey  the  Constitution,  and  beingabout  to  depart, 
he  turns  to  the  person  administering  the  oath  and  says, ''  Stop ;  I  have  a  further 
oath.  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  not  allow  the  act  entitled  'An  act  rega- 
lating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,'  just  passed  by  Congress  over  the  presi- 
dential veto,  to  be  executed  ;  but  I  will  prevent  its  execution  by  virtue  of  my  own 
constitutional  power." 

How  shocked  Congress  would  have  been — what  would  the  country  have  said 
to  a  scene  equalled  only  by  the  unparalleled  action  of  this  same  official,  when 
sworn  into  office  on  that  isXfX  4th  day  of  March  which  made  him  the  successor 
of  Abraham  Lincoln !  Certainly  be  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  be  inaa- 
rarated  as  Vice-President  or  President.  Yet  such  in  effect  has  been  his  con- 
duct, if  not  under  oath  at  least  with  less  excuse,  since  the  fatal  day  which  in- 
flicted him  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Can  the  President  hope  to 
escape  if  the  fact  of  his  violating  that  law  be  proved  or  confessed  by  him,  as 
has  been  done  ?  Can  he  expect  a  sufficient  number  of  his  triers  to  pronounce 
that  law  unconstitutional  and  void — those  same  triers  having  passed  upon  its 
validity  upon  several  occasions  ?  The  act  was  originally  passed  by  a  vote  of 
29  yeas  to  9  najs. 

Subsequently  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  the  bill  with  amendments, 
which  the  Senate  disagreed  to,  and  the  bill  was  afterward  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee of  conference  of  the  two  houses,  whose  agreement  was  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  managers  and  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  22  yeas  to  10  nays. 

After  the  veto,  upon  reconsideration  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  and  after  all  the 
arguments  against  its  validity  .were  spread  before  that  body,  it  passed  by  a  vote 
of  35  yeas  to  11  nays. 

The  President  contends  that  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  he  has  the  risht 
to  remove  heads  of  departments,  and  cites  a  large  number  of  cases  where  bis 
predecessor  had  done  so.  It  must  be  observed  that  all  those  cases  were  before 
the  passage  of  the  tenure-of-office  act,  March  2, 1867.  Will  the  respondent  sty 
bow  the  having  done  an  act  when  there  was  no  law  to  forbid  it  justified  the  repe- 
tition of  the  same  act  after  a  law  has  been  passed  expressly  prohibiting  the 
same.  It  is  not  the  suspension  or  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  that  is  compliUned 
of,  but  the  manner  of  the  suspension.    If  the  President  thought  he  had  good 
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reasons  for  suspending  or  removing  Mr.  Stanton,  and  bad  done  so,  sending  those 
reasons  to  the  Senate,  and  then  obeyed  the  decision  of  the  Senate  in  their  find- 
ing, there  woald  have  been  no  complaint;  bnt  instead  of  that  he  suspends  him 
in  direct  defiance  of  the  tenure-of-office  law,  and  then  enters  into  an  arrange- 
ment, or  attempts  to  do  so,  in  which  he  thought  he  bad  succeeded,  to  prevent 
the  due  execution  of  the  law  after  the  decision  of  the  Senate.  And  when  the 
Senate  ordered  him  to  restore  Mr.  Stanton  he  makes  a  second  removal  by 
virtue  of  what  he  calls  the  power  vested  in  him  by  the  Constitution. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  on  the  message  of  the  President,  communicating 
his  reasons  for  the  suspension  of  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  under  the 
act  entitled  ''An  act  to  regulate  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  Executive  Session,  Senate  op  the  TTNrrED  States, 

January  13,  1868. 

Besolved,  That  having  considered  the  evidence  and  reasons  given  by  the  President  in  his 
report  of  December  12, 1867,  for  the  suspension  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  of  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  the  Senate  do  not  concur  in  such  suspension. 

And  the  same  was  duly  certified  to  the  President,  in  the  face  of  which  he, 
with  an  impudence  and  brazen  determination  to  usurp  the  powers  of  the  Senate, 
again  removed  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  appointed  LoreuEO  Thomas  Secretary 
ad  interim  in  his  stead.  The  Senate,  with  calm  manliness,  rebuked  the  usurper 
by  the  following  resolution : 

In  Executive  Session,  Senate  of  the  Umfted  States, 

Fdnruary  21,  1868. 

Whereas  the  Senate  has  received  and  considered  the  communication  of  the  President  stating^ 
that  he  had  removed  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretarv  of  War.  and  had  designated  the  Adjutant 
General  of  the  army  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim :  Therefore, 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States^  That  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  has  no  power  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War  and  to  designate 
any  other  officer  to  perform  the  duties  of  that  office  ad  interim. 

Yet  he  continued  him  in  office.  And  now  this  offspring  of  assassination  turns 
upon  the  Senate,  who  have  thus  rebuked  him  in  a  constitutional  manner,  and 
bids  them  defiance.  How  can  he  escape  the  just  vengeance  of  the  law? 
Wretched  man,  standing  at  bay,  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  living  men,  each 
with  the  axe  of  an  executioner  uplifted  for  his  just  punishment.  Eveiy  senator 
DOW  trying  him,  except  such  as  had  already  adopted  his  policy,  voted  for  this 
same  resolution,  pronouncing  his  solemn  doom.  Will  any  one  of  them  vote  for 
his  acquittal  on  the  ground  of  its  unconstitutionality  ?  I  know  that  senators 
would  venture  to  do  any  necessary  act  if  indorsed  by  an  honest  conscience  or 
ao  enlightened  public  opinion ;  but  neither  for  the  sake  of  the  President  nor  any 
one  else  would  one  of  tbem  suffer  himself  to  be  tortured  on  the  gibbet  of  ever- 
lasting obloquy.  How  long  and  dark  would  be  the  track  of  infamy  which  must 
mark  his  name,  and  that  of  his  posterity !  Nothing  is  therefore  more  certain 
than  that  it  requires  no  eift  of  prophecy  to  predict  the  fate  of  this  unhappy  victim. 

I  have  now  discussed  but  one  of  the  numerous  articles,  all  of  which  I  believe 
to  be  fully  sustained,  and  few  of  the  almost  innumerable  offences  charged  to  this 
wayward,  unhappy  official.  I  have  alluded  to  two  or  three  others  which  I  could 
have  wished  to  have  had  time  to  present  and  discuss,  not  for  the  sake  of  pun- 
ishment, but  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  One  of  these  was  an  article  charg- 
ing the  President  with  usurping  the  legislative  power  of  the  nation,  and  attempt- 
ing still  his  usurpation. 

With  regard  to  usurpation,  one  single  word  will  explain  my  meaning.  A  civil 
war  of  gigantic  proportions,  covering  sufficient  territory  to  constitute  many  States 
and  nations,  broke  out,  and  embraced  more  than  ten  millions  of  men,  who  formed 
an  independent  government,  called  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  They 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent  belligerent,  and  were  so  acknowledged  by 
all  civilized  nations,  as  well  as  by  ourselves.    After  expensive  and  bloody  strife 
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we  conquered  them,  and  they  submitted  to  our  arms.  By  the  law  of  nations, 
well  understood  and  undisputed,  the  conquerors  in  this  unjust  war  had  the  right 
to  deal  with  the  vanquished  as  to  them  might  seem  good,  subject  only  to  the 
laws  of  humanity.  They  had  a  right  to  confiscate  their  property  to  the  extent 
of  indemnifying  themselves  and  their  citizens ;  to  annex  them  to  the  victorious 
nation,  and  pass  just  such  laws  for  their  government  as  they  might  think  proper. 

This  doctrine  is  as  old  as  Grotius  and  as  fresh  as  the  Dorr  rebellion.  Neither 
the  President  nor  the  judiciary  had  any  right  to  interfere,  to  dictate  any  terms, 
or  to  aid  in  reconstruction  further  than  they  were  directed  by  the  sovereign 
power.  That  sovereign  power  in  this  republic  is  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Whoever,  besides  Congress,  undertakes  to  create  new  States  or  to 
rebuild  old  ones,  and  fix  the  condition  of  their  citizenship  and  union,  usurps 
powers  which  do  not  belong  to  him,  and  is  dangerous  or  not  dangerous  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  his  power  and  his  pretensions.  Andrew  Johnson  did  usurp 
the  legislative  power  of  the  nation  by  building  new  States,  and  reconstructing, 
as  far  as  in  him  lay,  this  empire.  He  directed  the  defunct  States  to  come  forth 
and  live  by  virtue  of  his  breathing  into  their  nostrils  the  breath  of  life.  He 
directed  them  what  constitutions  to  form,  and  fixed  the  qualifications  of  electors 
and  of  office-holders.  He  directed  them  to  send  forward  members  to  each 
branch  of  Congress,  and  to  aid  him  in  representing  the  nation.  When  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  declaring  all  these  doings  unconstitutional,  and  fixed  a  mode 
for  the  admission  of  this  new  territory  into  the  nation,  he  proclaimed  it  uncon- 
stitutional, and  advised  the  people  not  to  submit  to  it  nor  to  obey  the  commands 
of  Congress.  I  have  not  time  to  enumerate  the  particular  acts  which  constitute 
his  high-handed  usurpations.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  seized  all  the  powers  of 
the  government  within  these  States,  and,  had  he  been  permitted,  would  have 
become  their  absolute  ruler.  This  he  persevered  in  attempting  notwithstanding 
Congress  declared  more  than  once  all  the  governments  which  he  thus  created  to 
be  void  and  of  none  efi*ect. 

But  I  promised  to  be  brief,  and  must  abide  by  the  promise,  although  I  should 
like  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  upon  this,  to  me,  seeming  vital  phase  and  real 
purpose  of  all  his  misdemeanors.  To  me  this  seems  a  sublime  spectacle.  A 
nation,  not  free,  but  as  nearly  approaching  it  as  human  institutions  will  permit 
of,  consisting  of  thirty  millions  of  people,  had  fallen  into  conflict,  which  among 
other  people  always  ends  in  anarchy  or  despotism,  and  had  laid  down  their  arms, 
the  mutineers  submitting  to  the  conquerors.  The  laws  were  about  to  regain 
their  accustomed  sway,  and  again  to  govern  the  nation  by  the  punishment  of 
treason  and  the  reward  of  virtue.  Her  old  institutions  were  about  to  be  rein- 
stated so  far  as  they  were  applicable,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  conquerors. 
Then  one  of  their  inferior  servants,  instigated  by  unholy  ambilion,  sought  to 
seize  a  portion  of  the  territory  according  to  the  fashion  of  neighboring  anarchies, 
and  to  convert  a  land  of  freedom  into  a  land  of  slaves.  This  people  spurned 
the  traitors,  and  have  put  the  chief  of  them  upon  his  trial,  and  demand  judgmeut 
upon  his  misconduct.  He  will  be  condemned,  and  his  sentence  inflicted  without 
turmoil,  tumult,  or  bloodshed,  and  the  nation  will  continue  its  accustomed  course 
of  freedom  and  prosperity  without  the  shedding  any  further  of  human  blood, 
and  with  a  milder  punishment  than  the  world  has  been  accustomed  to  see,  or 
perhaps  than  ought  now  to  be  inflicted. 

Now,  even  if  the  pretext  of  the  President  were  true,  and  not  a.  mere  subter- 
fuge to  justify  the  chief  act  of  violation  with  which  he  stands  charged,  still  that 
would  be  such  an  abuse  of  the  patronage  of  the  government  as  would  demand 
his  impeachment  for  a  high  misdemeanor.  Let  us  again,  for  a  moment,  examiae 
into  some  of  the  circumstances  of  that  act.  Mr.  Stanton  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  War  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1862,  and  continued  to  hold  under  Mr*  Johnson, 
which,  by  all  usage,  is  considered  a  reappointment.  Was  ho  a  faithjful  officer, 
or  was  he  removed  for  corrupt  purposes  ?     After  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
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Anclrew  Johnson  had  changed  his  whole  code  of  politics  and  policy,  and 
instead  of  obeying  the  will  of  those  who  put  him  into  power,  he  determined  to 
create  a  party  for  himself,  to  carry  out  his  own  ambitious  purposes.  For  every 
honest  purpose  of  government,  and  for  every  honest  purpose  for  which  Mr. 
Stanton  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  where  could  a  better  man  be  found? 
None  ever  organized  an  army  of  a  million  of  men,  and  provided  for  its  subsist- 
ence and  eflScient  action,  more  rapidly  than  Mr.  Stanton  and  his  predecessor. 

It  might  with  more  propriety  be  said  of  this  officer  than  of  the  celebrated 
Frenchman,  that  he  "  organized  victory."  He  raised  and  by  his  requi^tions 
distributed  more  than  a  billion  dollars  annually,  without  ever  having  been  charged 
or  suspected  with  the  malap propria tion  of  a  single  dollar ;  and  when  victory 
crowned  his  efforts  he  disbanded  that  immense  army  as  quietly  and  peacefully 
as  if  it  had  been  a  summer  parade.  He  would  not,  I  su^ose,  adopt  the  personal 
views  of  the  President ;  and  for  this  he  was  suspended  until  restored  by  the 
emphatic  verdict  of  the  Senate.  Now,  if  we  are  right  in  our  narrative  of  the 
conduct  of  these  parties  and  the  motives  of  the  President,  the  very  effort  at 
removal  was  a  high-handed  usurpation  as  well  as  a  corrupt  misdemeanor  for 
which  of  itself  he  ought  to  be  impeached  and  thro«vn  from  the  place  he  was 
abusing.  But  he  says  that  he  did  not  remove  Mr.  Stanton  for  the  purpose  of 
defeating  the  tenure-of-office  law.  Then  he  forgot  the  truth  in  his  controversy 
with  the  General  of  the  army.  And  because  the  General  did  not  aid  him,  and 
finally  admit  that  he  had  agreed  to  aid  him  in  resisting  that  law,  he  railed  upon 
hira  like  a  very  drab. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent  allege  that  no  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  ever 
took  place,  and  that  therefore  the  sixth  secti  m  of  the  act  was  not  violated. 
They  admit  that  there  was  an  order  of  removal  and  a  rescission  of  his  commission; 
but,  as  he  did  not  obey  it,  they  say  it  was  no  removal.  That  suggests  the  old 
saying  that  it  used  to  be  thought  that  "  when  the  brains  were  out  the  man  was 
dead."  That  idea  is  proved  by  learned  counsel  to  be  absolutely  fallacious.  The 
brain  of  Mr.  Stanton's  commission  was  taken  out  by  the  order  of  removal — the 
rescission  of  his  commission — and  his  head  was  absolutely  cut  off  by  that  gallant 
soldier,  General  Thomas,  the  night  after  the  masquerade.  And  yet,  according 
to  the  learned  and  delicate  counsel,  until  the  mortal  remains,  everything  which 
could  putrefy,  was  shovelled  out  and  hauled  into  the  muck-yard  there  was  no 
removal.  But  it  is  said  that  this  took  place  merely  as  an  experiment  to  make 
a  judicial  case.  Now,  suppose  there  is  anybody  who,  with  the  facts  before  him, 
can  believe  that  this  was  not  an  afterthought,  let  us  see  if  that  palliates  the  offence. 

The  President  is  sworn  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.  In 
what  part  of  the  Constitution  or  laws  does  he  find  it  to  be  his  duty  lo  search  out 
for  defective  laws  that  stand  recorded  upon  the  statutes  in  order  that  he  may 
advise  their  infraction  1  Who  was  aggrieved  by  the  tenure-of  office  bill  that  he 
was  authorized  to  use  the  name  and  the  funds  of  the  government  to  relieve? 
Will  he  be  so  good  as  to  tell  us  by  what  authority  he  became  the  obstructor  of 
an  unrepealed  law  instead  of  its  executor,  especially  a  law  whose  constitution- 
ality he  had  twice  tested  ?  If  there  were  nothing  else  than  his  own  statement 
he  deserves  the  contempt  of  the  American  people,  and  the  punishment  of  its 
highest  tribunal.  If  he  were  not  willing  to  execute  the  laws  passed  by  the 
American  Congress  and  unrepealed,  let  him  resign  the  office  which  was  thrown 
upon  him  by  a  horrible  convulsion  and  retire  to  his  village  obscurity.  Let  him 
not  be  so  swollen  by  pride  and  arrogance,  which  sprang  from  the  deep  misfor- 
tune of  his  country,  as  to  attempt  an  entire  revolution  of  its  internal  machinery, 
and  the  disgrace  of  the  trusted  servants  of  his  lamented  predecessor. 

The  gentleman  [Mr.  Groesbeck]  in  his  peroration  on  Saturday  implored  tho 
sympathy  of  the  Senate  with  all  the  elegance  and  pathos  of  a  Roman  senator 
pleading  for  viriue ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  his  grace  and  eloquence  turned 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  upon  the  orator  rather  than  upon  the  accused.     Had 
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he  been  pleading  for  innocence  his  great  powers  would  have  been  well  exerted. 
Had  he  been  argaing  with  eqnal  eloquence  before  a  Roman  senate  for  such  a 
delinquent,  and  Gato,  the  Censor,  haa  been  one  of  the  judges,  his  client  would 
have  soon  found  himself  in  the  stocks  in  the  middle  of  the  forum  instead  of 
receiving  the  sympathy  of  a  virtuous  and  patriotic  audience. 

[Mr.  Manager  Stevens  read  a  portion  of  his  argument  standing  at  the  Sec- 
retary's desk }  but  after  proceeding  a  few  minutes,  being  too  feeble  to  stand, 
obtained  permission  to  take  a  seat,  and  having  read  nearly  half  an  hour  from  a 
chair  "until  his  voice  became  almost  too  weak  to  be  heard,  handed  over  his  man- 
uscript to  Mr.  Manager  Butler,  who  concluded  the  reading.] 

Hon.  Thomas  Williams,  one  of  the  managers  on  behalf  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  next  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows : 

Mr.  Presii>bnt  and^Sbnators  op  the  United  States  :  Not  unused  to 
the  conflicts  of  the  forum,  I  appear  in  your  presence  to-day  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  the  representatives  of  the  American  people,  under  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility which  I  have  never  felt  before.  This  august  tribunal,  whose  judges  are 
the  elect  of  mighty  provinces ;  the  presence  at  your  bai*  of  the  representatives  of 
a  domain  that  rivals  in  extent  the  dominion  of  the  CsBsars,  and  of  a  civilization 
that  transcends  any  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  to  demand  judgment  upon  the 
high  delinquent  whom  they  have  arraigned  in  the  name  of  the  American  people 
for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  against  the  state ;  the  dignity  of  the  delinquent 
himself,  a  king  in  everything  but  the  name  and  paraphernalia  and  inheritance 
of  royalty ;  these  crowded  galleries;  and,  more  than  all,  that  greater  world  out- 
side which  stands  on  tiptoe  as  it  strains  its  ears  to  catch  from  the  electric  mes- 
senger the  first  tidings  of  a  verdict  which  is  either  to  send  a  thrill  of  joy  through 
an  afflicted  land,  or  to  rack  it  anew  with  the  throes  of  anarchy  and  the  convul- 
sions of  despair,  all  remind  me  of  the  colossal  proportions  of  the  issue  you  are 
assembled  to  try.  I  cannot  but  remember,  too,  that  the  scene  before  me  is 
without  example  or  parallel  in  human  history.  Kings,  it  is  true,  have  been 
uncrowned,  and  royal  heads  have  fallen  upon  the  scaffold,  but  in  two  single 
instances  only,  as  I  think,  have  the  formalities  of  law  been  ostensibly  invoked 
to  give  a  coloring  of  order  and  of  justice  to  the  bloody  tragedy.  It  is  only  in 
this  free  land  that  a  constitutional  tribunal  has  been  charged  for  the  first  time 
with  the  sublime  task  of  vindicating  an  outraged  law  against  the  highest  of  its 
ministers,  and  passing  judgment  upon  the  question  whether  the  ruler  of  a  nation 
shall  be  stripped,  under  the  law  and  without  shock  or  violence,  of  the  power 
which  he  has  abused. 

This  great  occasion  was  not  sought  by  us.  The  world  will  bear  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  witness  that  they  have  not  come  here  for  light  and 
transient  causes,  but  for  the  reason  only  that  this  issue  has  been  forced  upon 
them  by  a  long  series  of  bold  assumptions  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Executive, 
following  each  other  with  almost  the  blazing  and  blinding  continuity  of  the 
lightning  of  the  tropics,  and  culminating  at  last  in  a  mortal  challenge,  which  in 
the  defence  of  their  constitutional  power  as  a  branch  of  the  American  Congress, 
and  as  faithful  sentinels  over  the  liberties  of  the  people,  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  decline.  With  the  first,  open  defiance  of  the  legislative  will  they  were 
left,  of  course,  with  no  alternative  but  to  abdicate  their  rule  or  to  vindicate  their 
right  to  make  the  law  and  see  that  it  was  obeyed.  To  this  imperious  necessity 
the  people,  in  whose  name  they  speak — a  branch  of  that  race  whose  quick  sensi- 
bility to  public  danger  has  ever  kept  a  sleepless  vigil  over  its  liberties — have 
yielded  at  last  with  a  reluctance  which  nothing  but  the  weariness  of  civil  strife, 
the  natural  longing  for  repose,  the  apprehensive  sense  that  it  was  "  better,  per- 
haps, to  bear  the  ills  we  had  than  fly  to  others  that  we  knew  not  of" — the 
reflection  that  this  administration  must  have  an  end,  and  above  all,  perhaps,  the 
delusive  hope  that  its  law-defying  head  himself  would  ultimately  submit  to  a 
necessity  which  was  as  strong  as  fate,  could  have  brought  about,  or  would  have. 
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perhaps,  excused.  He  has  misunderstood  their  reasons,  as  his  counsel  show  tha^ 
they  do  now,  mistaken  their  temper,  and  presumed  upon  their  forbearance.  He 
has  forgotten  that  there  was  a  point  at  which  the  conflict  must  end  in  the  shock 
of  two  opposing  forces,  and  the  overthrow  of  one  or  other  of  the  antagonistic 
elements.  It  was  necessary,  perhaps,  in  the  ordqr  of  Providence  that  be  should 
reach  that  point  by  striking  such  a  blow  at  the  public  liberties  as  should  awakeu 
the  people  as  with  an  earthquake  shock  to  the  consciousness  that  the  toleration 
of  usurpation  brings  no  security  to  nations. 

To  show,  however,  how  much  they  have  borne  and  forborne,  perhaps  forgiven, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  how  much  they  now  pass  over  for  the  sake  of  a  speedy 
solution  of  the  impending  trouble  which  has  impeded  the  onward  and  upward 
movement  of  this  great  government,  and  spreaH  confusion  and  disorder  through 
many  of  its  departments,  and  whaf,  moreover,  is  the  true  import  and  significance 
of  the  acts  for  which  the  President  is  now  arraigned,  I  must  be  allowed,  with 
your  indulgence,  to  take  up  for  a  moment  the  key  which  is  required  to  unlock 
the  mysteries  of  the  position.  The  man  who  supposes  that  this  is  but  a  ques- 
tion of  the  removal  of  an  obnoxious  officer,  a  mere  private  quarrel  between  two 
belligerents  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue,  wherein  it  is  of  no  great  national 
consequence  which  of  the  opposing  parties  shall  prevail,  has  no  adequate  appro-- 
hension  of  the  gravity  of  the  case,  and  greatly  disparages  the  position  and  the 
motives  of  the  high  accusers.  The  House  of  Representatives  espouses  no  man's 
quarrel,  however  considerable  he  may  be.  It  has  but  singled  out  from  many 
others  of  equal  weight  the  facts  now  charged,  as  facts  for  the  most  part  of  recent 
occurrence,  of  great  notoriety,  and  of  easy  proof,  by  way  of  testing  a  much 
greater  question  without  loss  of  time.  The  issue  here  is  between  two  mightier 
antagonists,  one  the  Chief  Executive  Magistrate  of  this  nation  and  the  other  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  for  whom  the  Secretary  of  War  now  holds  almost 
the  only  strong  position  of  which  they  have  not  been  dispossessed.  It  is 
but  a  renewal  on  American  soil  of  the  old  battle  between  the  royal  prerogative 
and  the  privileges  of  the  Commons,  which  was  closed  in  England  with  the  reign 
of  the  Stuarts — a  struggle  for  the  mastery  between  a  temporary  executive  and 
the  legislative  power  of  a  free  state  over  the  most  momentous  question  that  has 
ever  challenged  the  attention  of  a  people.  The  counsel  for  the  President,  reflect- 
ing, of  course,  the  views  of  their  employer,  would  have  you  to  believe  that  the 
removal  of  a  departmental  head  is  an  affair  of  state  too  small  to  be  worthy  of 
such  an  avenger  as  this  which  we  propose.  Standing  alone,  stripped  of  all  the  . 
attendant  circumstances  that  explain  the  act  and  show  the  deadly  animus  by 
which  it  was  inspired,  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  are  some  who  might  have 
been  ix^duced  to  think,  with  them,  that  a  remedy  so  extreme  as  this  was  more 
than  adequate.  It  is  only  under  the  light  shed  upon  the  particular  issue  by 
antecedent  facts  which  have  now  passed  into  history  that  the  giant  proportions 
of  this  controversy  can  be  fully  seen,  if  they  are  not  made  sufficiently  apparent 
now  by  the  defiant  tone  of  the  President  and  the  formidable  pretensions  set  up 
by  him  in  his  thoughtfully  considered  and  painfully  elaborated  plea. 

The  not  irrelevant  question  "Who  is  Andrew  Johnson  1"  has  been  asked  by 
one  of  his  counsel,  as  it  has  often  been  by  himself,  and  answered  in  the  same 
way,  by  showing  who  he  was  and  what  he  had  done  before  the  people  of  the 
loyal  States  so  generously  intrusted  him  with'  that  contingent  power  which 
was  made  absolute  only  for  the  advantage  of  defeated  and  discomfited 
treason  by  the  murderous  pistol  of  an  assassin.  I  will  not  stop  now  to  inquire 
as  to  scenes  enacted  on  this  floor  so  eloquently  rehearsed  by  the  counsel  for  the 
President,  with  two  pictures  of  so  opposite  a  character  before  me,  or  even  to 
inqaire  whether  his  resistance  to  the  hegira  of  the  southern  senators  was  not 
merely  a  question,  himself  being  the  witness,  as  to  the  propriety  and  wisdom  of 
such  a  step  at  that  particular  time.  The  opportunity  occurs  just  here  to  answer 
it  as  it  is  put,  by  showing  who  Andrew  Johnson  is,  and  what  he  has  been  since 
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• 

the  unhappy  hour  of  that  improvident  and  unreflecting  gift.  Eheu  /  quantum 
mutatus  ah  illo  !  Alas,  how  changed,  how  fallen  from  that  high  estate  that  won 
for  him  the  confidence  of  a  too  confiding  people !  Would  that  it  could  have  been 
said  of  him  as  of  that  apostate  spirit  who  was  hurled  in  hideous  ruin  and  com- 
bustion down  from  Heaven's  crystal  battlements,  that  even  in  his  fall  he  "  had 
not  yet  lost  all  his  original  brightness  nor  appeared  less  than  archangel  ruined." 

The  master-key  to  the  whole  history  of  his  administration,  which  has  involved 
not  a  mere  harmless  difference  of  opinion,  as  one  of  his  counsel  seems  to  think, 
on  a  question  where  gentlemen  might  afford  to  disagree  without  a  quarrel,  but 
one  long  and  unseemly  struggle  by  the  Executive  against  the  legislative  power, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  an  e^rly  and  persistent  purpose  of  forcing  the  rebel 
States  into  the  Union  by  means  of  his  executive  authority,  in  the  interests  of 
the  men  who  had  lifted  their  parricidal  hands  against  it,  on  terms  dictated  by 
himself,  and  in  defiance  of  the  will  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  United  States  as 
declared  through  their  representatives.  To  accomplish  this  object,  how  much 
has  he  not  done  and  how  much  has  a  long-suffering  people  not  passed  over 
without  punishment  and  almost  without  rebuke  ?  Let  history,  let  our  public 
records,  which  are  the  only  authentic  materials  of  history,  answer,  and  they  will 
say  that — 

For  this,  instead  of  convening  the  Congress  in  the  most  momentous  crisis  of 
the  state,  he  had  issued  his  royal  proclamations  for  the  assembling  of  conven- 
tions and  the  erection  of  State  governments,  prescribing  the  qualification  of  the 
voters,  and  settling  the  conditions  of  their  admission  into  the  Union. 

For  this  he  had  created  offices  unknown  to  the  law,  and  filled  Ihem  with  men 
notoriously  disqualified  by  law,  at  salaries  fixed  by  his  own  mere  will. 

For  this  he  had  paid  those  officers  in  contemptuous  disregard  of  law,  and  paid 
them,  too,  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  one  of  the  departments  of  the  govern* 
ment. 

For  this  he  had  supplied  the  expenses  of  his  new  government  by  turning  over 
to  them  the  spoils  of  the  dead  confederacy,  and  authorizing  his  satraps  to  levy 
taxes  from  the  conquered  people. 

For  this  he  had  passed  away  unnumbered  millions  of  the  public  property  to 
rebel  railroad  companies  without  consideration,  or  sold  it  to  them  in  clear  viola- 
tion of  law,  on  long  credits,  at  a  valuation  of  his  own  and  without  any  security 
whatever. 

For  this  he  had  stripped  the  Bureau  of  Freedmen  and  Befugees  of  its  munifi- 
cent endowments,  by  tearing  from  it  the  lands  appropriated  by  Congress  to  the 
loyal  wards  of  the  republic,  and  restoring  to  the  rebels  their  justly  forfeited 
estates  after  the  same  had  been  vested  by  law  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

For  this  he  had  invaded  with  a  ruthless  hand  the  very  penetralia  of  the 
treasury,  and  plundered  its  contents  for  the  benefit  of  favored  rebels  by  order- 
ing the  restoration  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  captured  and  abandoned  property 
which  had  been  placed  in  its  custody  by  law. 

For  this  he  had  grossly  abused  the  pardoning  power  conferred  on  him  by  the 
Constitution  in  releasing  the  most  active  and  formidable  of  the  leaders  of  the 
rebellion  with  a  view  to  their  service  in  the  furtherance  of  his  policy,  and  even 
delegated  that  power  for  the  same  objects  to  men  who  were  indebted  to  its 
exercise  for  their  own  escape  from  punishment. 

For  this  he  had  obstructed  the  course  of  public  justice  not  only  by  refusing 
ta  enforce  the  laws  enacted  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  and  the  punish- 
ment of  treason,  but  by  going  into  the  courts  €uad  turning  the  greatest  of  the 
public  malefactors  loose,  and  surrendering  all  control  over  them  by  the  restora- 
tion of  their  estates. 

For  this  he  had  abused  the  appointing  power  by  the  removal  on  system  of 
meritorious  public  officers  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  would  not 
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assist  him  in  his  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Constitution  and  usurp  the  legislative 
power  of  the  government. 

For  this  he  had  invaded  the  rightful  privileges  of  the  Senate  by  refusing  to 
send  in  nominations  of  officers  appointed  by  him  during  the  recess  of  that  body, 
and  after  their  adjournment  reappointing  others  who  had  been  rejected  by  them 
as  unfit  for  the  places  for  which  they  had  been  appointed. 

For  this  he  had  broken  the  privileges  of  and  insulted  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  by  instructing  them  that  the  work  of  reconstruction  belonged  to 
him  only,  and  that  they  had  no  legislative  right  or  duty  in  the  premises,  but 
only  to  register  his  will  by  throwing  open  their  doors  to  such  claimants  as  might 
come  there  with  commissions  from  his  pretended  governments,  that  were  sub- 
stantially his  own. 

For  this,  on  their  refusal  to  obey  his  imperial  rescript,  he  had  arraigned  them 
publicly  as  a  revolutionary  assembly  and  not  a  Congress,  without  the  power  to 
legislate  for  the  States  excluded,  and  as  "  traitors,  at  the  other  end  of  the  line," 
in  actual  rebellion  against  the  people  they  had  subdued. 

For  this  he  had  grossly  abused  the  veto  power,  by  disapproving  every 
important  measure  of  legislation  that  concerned  the  rebel  States,  in  accordance 
with  his  public  declaration  that  he  would  veto  all  the  measures  of  the  law- 
making power  whenever  they  came  to  him. 

For  tliis  he  had  deliberately  and  confessedly  exercised  a  dispensing  power 
over  the  test-oath  law,  by  appointing  notorious  rebels  to  important  places  in  the 
revenue  service,  on  the  avowed  ground  that  the  policy  of  Congress,  in  that 
regard,  was  not  in  accordance  with  his  opinions. 

For  this  he  had  obstructed  the  settlement  of  the  nation,  by  exerting  all  his 
influence  to  prevent  the  people  of  the  rebel  States  from  accepting  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  or  organizing  under  the  laws  of  Congress,  and  impressing  them 
with  the  opinion  that  Congress  was  blood-thirsty  and  implacable,  and  that  their 
only  refuge  was  with  him. 

For  this  he  had  brought  the  patronage  of  his  office  into  conflict  with  the  free- 
dom of  elections,  by  allowing  and  encouraging  his  official  retainers  to  travel  over 
the  country,  attending  political  conventions  and  addressing  the  people  in  support 
of  his  policy. 

For  this,  if  he  did  not  enact  the  part  of  a  Cromwell,  by  striding  into  the  halls 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people  and  saying  to  one  man,  **you  are  a  hypo- 
crite ;"  to  another,  '*  you  are  a  whoremonger ;"  to  a  third,  "  yon  are  an  adulterer ;" 
and  to  the  whole,  "you  are  no  longer  a  parliament ;"  he  had  rehearsed  the  same 
part  substantially  outside,  by  travelling  over  the  country,  and,  in  indecent 
harangues,  assailing  the  conduct  and  impeaching  the  motives  of  its  Congress, 
inculcating  disobedience  to  its  authority  by  endeavoring  to  bring  it  into  disre- 
pute, declaring  publicly  of  one  of  its  members  that  he  was  a  traitor,  of  another 
that  he  was  an  assassin,  and  of  the  whole  that  they  were  no  longer  a  Congress. 

For  this,  in  addition  to  the  oppression  and  bloodshed  that  had  everywhere 
resulted  from  his  known  partiality  for  traitors,  he  had  winked  at,  if  not  encour- 
aged, the  murder  of  loyal  citizens  in  New  Orleans  by  a  confederate  mob  by 
holding  correspondence  with  its  leaders,  denouncing  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
a  political  convention  to  assemble  peacefully  in  that  city  as  an  act  of  treason 
proper  to  be  suppressed  by  violence,  and  commanding  the  military  to  assist, 
instead  of  preventing,  the  execution  of  the  avowed  purpose  of  dispersing  them. 

For  this,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  in  view  of  the  wrong  and  outi*age  and  the 
cry  of  suffering  that  have  come  up  to  us  upon  every  southern  breeze,  that  he 
had  in  effect  reopened  the  war,  inaugurated  anarchy,  turned  loose  once  more  the 
incarnate  devil  of  baffled  treason  and  unappeasable  hate,  whom,  as  we  fondly 
thought,  our  victories  had  overthrown  and  bound  in  chains,  ordained  rapine  and 
murder  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf,  and  deluged  the  streets  of  Memphis  as 
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well  as  of  New  Orle-ans,  and  the  green  fields  of  the  south,  already  dotted  with 
BO  many  patriot  g:raves,  with  the  hlood  of  martyred  citizens. 

And  because  for  all  he  has  not  been  called  to  render  an  account,  for  the  rea- 
sonts  that  have  been  already  named,  it  is  now  assumed  and  argued  by  his  conn- 
sel  that  he  stands  acquitted  by  a  judgment  which  disapproves  its  truth,  although 
it  rests  for  the  most  part  on  record  evidence,  importing  that  '*  absolute  verity," 
which  is,  of  course,  not  open  to  dispute.  This  extraordinary  assumption  is  bat 
another  instance  of  that  incorrigible  blindness  on  the  part  of  the  President  in 
regard  to  the  feelings  and  motives  of  Congress  that  has  helped  to  hurry  him 
into  his  present  humiliating  predicament  as  a  criminal  at  your  bar. 

But  all  these  things  were  not  enough.  It  wanted  one  drop  more  to  make  the 
cup  of  forbearance  overflow— one  other  act  that  should  reach  the  sensorinm  of 
the  nation,  and  make  even  those  who  might  be  slow  to  comprehend  a  principle, 
to  understand  that  further  forbearance  was  ruin  to  us  all;  and  that  act  was  done 
in  the  attempt  to  seize  by  force  or  stratagem  on  that  department  of  the  govern- 
ment through  which  its  armies  were  controlled.  It  was  but  a  logical  sequence 
of  what  had  gone  before — the  last  of  a  series  of  usurpations,  all  looking  to  the 
same  great  object.  It  did  not  rise,  perhaps,  beyond  the  height  of  many  of  the 
crimes  by  which  it  was  ushered  in.  But  its  meaning  could  not  be  mistaken.  It 
was  an  act  that  smote  upon  the  nerve  of  the  nation  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
it  impossible  that  it  could  be  either  concealed,  disparaged,  or  excused,  as  were 
the  muffled  blows  of  the  pick-axe  that  had  been  so  long  silently  undermining 
the  bastions  of  the  republic.  It  has  been  heard  and  felt  through  all  our  wide 
domain  like  the  reverberation  of  the  guns  that  opened  their  iron  throats  upon  our 
flag  at  Sumter ;  and  it  has  stirred  the  loyal  heart  of  the  people  again  with  the 
electric  power  that  lifted  it  to  the  height  of  the  sublimest  issue  that  ever  led  a 
martyr  to  the  stake  or  a  patriot  to  the  battle-field.  That  people  is  here  to-day, 
through  its  representatives,  on  your  floor  and  in  your  galleries,  in  the  persons 
alike  of  the  veterans  who  have  been  scarred  by  the  iron  nail  of  battle,  and  of  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  daughters  of  those  who  have  died  that  the  republic  might 
live,  as  well  as  of  the  commissioned  exponents  of  the  public  will,  to  demand  the 
rewards  of  their  sacrifices  and  the  consummation  of  their  triumph  in  the  award 
of  a  nation's  justice  upon  this  high  offender. 

And  now  as  to  the  immediate  issue,  which  I  propose  to  discuss  only  in  its 
constitutional  and  legal  aspects. 

The  great  crime  of  Andrew  Johnson,  as  already  remarked,  running  through 
all  his  administration,  is  that  he  has  violated  his  oath  of  office  and  his  consti- 
tutional duties  by  the  obstruction  and  infraction  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws,  and  an  endeavor  to  set  up  his  own  will  against  that  of  the  law-making 
power,  with  a  view  to  a  settled  and  persistent  purpose  of  forcing  the  rebel  States 
into  Congress  on  his  own  terms,  in  the  interests  of  the  traitors,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  will  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  specific  ofiences  charged  here,  which  are  but  the  culnunating  facts,  and 
only  the  last  of  a  long  series  of  usurpations,  are  an  unlawful  attempt  to  remove 
the  rightful  Secretary  of  War  and  to  substitute  in  his  place  a  creature  of  his 
own,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  although  then  in  session ; 
a  conspiracy  to  hinder  and  prevent  him  from  resuming  or  holding  the  said  office 
after  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  concur  in  his  suspension,  and  to  seize,  take, 
and  possess  the  property  of  the  United  States  in  said  department ;  an  attempt 
to  debauch  an  officer  of  the  army  from  his  allegiance  by  inculcating  insubordi- 
nation to  the  law  in  furtherance  of  the  same  object ;  the  attempt  to  set  aside  the 
rightful  authority  of  Congress  and  to  bring  it  into  public  odium  and  contempt, 
and  to  encourage  resistance  to  its  laws  by  the  open  and  public  delivery  of 
indecent  harangues,  impeaching  its  acts  and  purposes  and  full  of  threats  and 
menaces  against  it  and  the  laws  enacted  by  it,  to  the  great  scandal  and  degrada- 
tion of  his  own  high  office  as  President ;  and  the  devising  and  contriving  of 
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unlawful  means  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  tenure-of-office,  armj  appropri- 
ation, and  reconstruction  acts  of  March  2,  1867. 

To  all  of  these  which  relate  to  the  attempted  removal  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  the  answer  is : 

1.  That  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton  is  not  within  the  meaning  of  the  first  section 
of  the  tenure-of- office  act. 

2.  That  if  it  be  so,  the  act  is  unconstitutional  and  void  so  far  as  it  under- 
takes to  abridge  the  power  claimed  by  him  of  "  removing  at  any  and  all  times 
all  executive  officers  for  causes  to  be  judged  of  by  himself  alone,'*  as  well  as  of 
suspeuding  them  indefinitely  at  his  sovereign  will  and  pleasure ;  and, 

3.  That  whether  the  act  be  constitutional  or  otherwise,  it  was  his  right,  as  he 
claims  it  to  have  been  his  purpose,  to  disobey  and  violate  it  with  a  view  to  the 
settlement  of  the  question  of  its  validity  by  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States. 

And  first,  as  to  the  question  whether  the  present  Secretary  of  War  was 
intended  to  be  comprehended  within  the  first  section  of  the  act  referred  to. 

The  defendant  insists  that  he  was  not,  for  the  reason  that  he  derived  his  com- 
mission from  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  not  being  removed  on  his  accession,  continued 
by  reason  thereof  to  hold  the  office  and  administer  its  duties  at  his  pleasure 
only,  without  having  at  any  time  received  any  appointment  from  himself; 
assuming,  as  I  understand,  either  that  under  the  proviso  to  the  first  section  of 
this  act  the  case  was  not  provided  for,  or  that  by  force  of  its  express  language, 
his  office  was  determined  by  the  expiration  of  the  first  tenn  of  the  President 
who  appointed  him. 

The  body,  or  enacting  clause  of  this  section,  provides  that  every  person  then 
holding  any  civil  office  who  had  been  appointed  thereto  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  or  who  should  be  thereafter  appointed  to  any  such 
ofiice,  should  be  entitled  to  hold  until  a  successor  is  appointed  in  the  like 
manner. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  its  general  object  was  to  provide  for  all  cases,  either 
then  existing  or  to  happen  in  the  future.  ' 

It  is  objected,  however,  that  so  much  of  this  clause  as  refers  to  the  heads  of 
departments  is  substantially  repealed  by  the  saving  clause,  which  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

Provided^  That  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of 
the  Interior,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the  Attorney  General,  shall  hold  their  offices 
respectively  for  and  during  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom  they  may  have  been 
appointed,  and  for  one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  removal  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

This  proviso  was  the  result  of  a  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  striking  out  the  exception  in  favor  of  the  heads  of 
departments,  and  was  suggested — if  he  may  be  excused  the  egotism — by  the 
individual  who  now  addresses  you,  and  to  whom,  as  the  mover  and  advocate  of 
the  amendment,  was  very  naturally  assigned  the  duty  of  conducting  the  nego- 
tiation on  the  part  of  the  House,  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  the  objection  taken 
in  debate  on  this  floor  by  one  of  the  Senate  managers,  that  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  would  be  to  impose  on  an  incoming  President  a  cabinet  that  was 
not  of  his  own  selection.  1  may^be  excused  foi;  speaking  of  its  actual  history, 
because  that  has  been  made  the  subject  of  comment  by  the  learned  counsel  who 
opened  this  case  on  behalf  of  the  President.  If  it  was  intended  or  expected 
that  it  should  so  operate  as  to  create  exceptions  in  favor  of  an  officer  whose  noto- 
rious abuse  of  power  was  the  proximate  cause,  if  not  the  impelling  motive  for 
the  enactment  of  the  law,  I  did  not  know  it.  It  will  be  judged,  however,  by 
itself,  without  reference  either  to  the  particular  intent  of  him  who  faiay  have 
penn(»d  it,  or  to  any  hasty  opinion  that  may  have  been  expressed  in  either  house 
as  to  the  construction  of  which  it  might  be  possibly  susceptible. 

The  argument  of  the  defendant  rests  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  ap- 
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pointed."  That  word  has  both  a  technical  and  a  popular  one.  In  the  former, 
which  involves  the  idea  of  a  nomination  and  confirmation  in  the  constitutional 
way,  there  was  no  appointment  certainly  by  Mr.  Johnson.  In  the  latter,  which 
is  the  sense  in  which  the  people  will  read  it,  there  unquestionably  was.  What, 
then,  was  meant  by  the  employment  of  this  word  ? 

It  is  a  sound  and  well-accepted  rule  in  all  the  courts,  in  exploring  the  meaning 
of  the  lawgiver,  especially  in  cases  of  remedial  statutes,  as  I  think  this  is,  if  it 
is  not  ratlier  to  be  considered  as  only  a  declaratory  one  in  this  particular,  to 
look  to  the  old  law,  the  mischief  and  the  remedy,  and  to  give  a  liberal  construc- 
tion to  the  language  in  Javorem  libertatisy  in  order  to  repress  the  mischief  and 
advance  the  remedy ;  taking  the  words  used  in  their  ordinary  and  familiar  sense, 
and  varying  the  meaning  as  the  intent,  which  is  always  the  polar  star,  may 
require.     Testing  the  case  by  this  rule,  what  is  to  be  the  construction  here  ? 

The  old  law  was — not  the  Constitution — ^but  a  vicious  practice  that  had  grown 
out  of  a  precedent  involving  an  early  and  eiToneous  construction  of  that  instru- 
ment, if  it  was  intended  so  to  operate.  The  mischief  was  that  this  practice  had 
rendered  the  officers  of  the  government,  and  among  them  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, the  most  powerful  and  dangerous  of  them  all,  from  their  assumed  position 
of  advisers  of  the  President,  by  the  very  dependency  of  their  tenure,  the  mere 
ministers  of  his  pleasure,  and  the  slaves  of  his  imperial  will,  that  could  at  any 
moment,  and  as  the  reward  of  an  honest  and  independent  opinion,  strip  them  of 
their  employments,  and  send  them  back  into  the  ranks  of  the  people.  The 
remedy  was  to  change  them  from  minions  and  flatterers  into  men,  by  making 
them  free,  and  to  secure  their  loyalty  to  the  law  by  protecting  them  from  the 
power  that  might  constrain  their  assent  to  its  violation.  To  accomplish  this 
object  it  was  necessary  that  the  law  should  cover  all  of  them,  high  and  low, 
present  and  prospective.  That  it  could  have  been  intended  to  except  the  most 
important  and  formidable  of  these  functionaries,  either  with  a  view  to  favor  the 
present  Executive,  or  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  the  only  head  of  a  depart- 
ment who  had  the  confidence  of  Congress  to  his  arbitrary  will,  is  as  unreasonable 
and  improbable  as  it  is  at  variance  with  the  truth  of  the  fact  and  with  the  obvious 
general  purposes  of  the  act. 

For  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  say,  however,  now,  after  having 
voluntarily  retained  Mr.  Stanton  for  more  than  two  years  of  his  administration, 
that  he  was  there  only  by  sufferance,  or  as  a  mere  movahU,  or  heirloom,  or  incum- 
brance that  had  passed  to  him  with  the.  estate,  and  not  by  virtue  of  his  own 
special  appointment,  if  not  "  paltering  with  the  people  in  a  double  sense,"  has 
very  much  the  appearance  of  a  not  very  respectable  quibble.  The  unlearned 
man  who  reads  the  proviso — as  they  for  whose  perusal  it  is  intended  will  read 
it — and  who  is  not  accustomed  to  handle  the  metaphysic  scissors  of  the  profes- 
sional casuists  who  are  able  •*  to  divide  a  hair  *twixt  west  and  northwest  side," 
while  he  admits  the  ingenuity  of  the  advocate,  will  stand  amazed,  if  he  does  not 
scorn  the  officer  who  would  stoop  to  the  use  of  such  a  subterfuge. 

Assuming,  however,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  technical  sense  is  to 
prevail,  what  is  to  be  its  effect  ?  Why,  only  to  make  the  law-giver  enact  a  very 
unreasonable  and  impossible  thing,  by  providing  in  words  of  the  future  tense, 
that  the  commission  of  the  officer  shall  expire  nearly  two  years  before  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law,  which  is  a  construction  that  the  general  rule  of  law  forbids ! 
To  test  this  let  us  substitute  for  the  general  denominational  phrases  of  "  Secre- 
tary of  War,  of  State,  and  of  the  Navy,"  the  names  of  Messrs.  Seward,  Stan- 
ton, and  Welles,  and  for  that  of  the  President  who  appointed  them  the  name  of 
Lincoln,  and  the  clause  will  read  :  "  Provided,  That  Messrs.  Seward,  Stanton, 
and  Welles,  shall  hold  their  offices  respectively  for  and  during  the  term  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  for  one  month  thereafter."  The  effect  will  then  be  to 
put  you  in  the  position  of  having  enacted  not  only  an  absurdity,  but  an  impos- 
sibility.    But  on  this  there  are  at  least  two  rules  of  interpretation  that  start  up 
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in  the  way  of  the  solution.  The  first  is  that  it  is  not  respectful  to  the  legisla- 
ture to  prestime  that  it  ever  intended  to  enact  an  absurdity,  if  the  case  is  sus- 
ceptible of  any  other  construction ;  and  the  second  that — 

Acts  of  Parliament  that  are  impossible  to  be  performed  are  of  no  yaliditj ;  and  if  there 
arise  out  of  them  collaterally  any  absurd  consequences  manifestly  contradictory  to  common 
reason,  they  are,  with  regard  to  these  collateral  consequences,  void.  (1  Blackstont'8  Com- 
mentaries,  91.)  -* 

If  the  effect  of  the  proviso,  however,  upon  something  analogous  to  the  doctrine 
g(  cy  pres,  or,  in  other  words,  of  getting  as  near  to  its  meaning  as  possible,  was  to 
determine  the  office  at  the'time  of  the  passage  of  the  law,  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  retention  of  the  officer  by  the  President  for  five  months  afterward,  and  through 
an  intervening  Congress,  without  a  commission  or  even  a  nomination,  was  a 
breach  of  the  law,  and  therefore  a  misdemeanor  in  itself;  which  he  could  hardly 
plead,  and  would  scarcely  ask  you  to  affirm  against  the  general  presumption  of 
the  faithful  performance  of  official  duty  for  *.he  purpose  of  shelteriog  him  from 
the  consequences  of  still  another  violation  of  the  law. 

Assuming  again,  however,  that,  as  is  claimed  by  the  defence,  the  case  erf  Mr. 
Stanton  does  not  fall  within  the  proviso,  what  then  is  the  result  ?  Is  it  the 
predicament  of  a  casug  omissus  altogether  ?  Is  he  to  be  hung  up,  like  Mahom- 
et's coffin,  between  the  body  of  the  act  and  the  provipo,  the  latter  nullifying  the 
former  on  the  pretext  of  an  exception,  and  then  repudiating  the  exception  itself 
as  to  the  particular  case ;  or  is  the  obvious  and  indisputable  purpose  of  providing 
for  all  cases  whatever,  to  be  carried  out  by  falling  back  on  the  general  enacting 
clause  which  would  make  him  irremovable  by  the  President  alone,  and  leaving 
him  outside  of  the  provision  as  to  tenure,  which  was  the  sole  object  of  the  excep- 
tion? There  is  nothing  in  the  saving  clause  which  is  at  all  inconsistent  with 
what  goes  before.  The  provision  that  takes  every  officer  out  of  the  power  of 
the  President  is  not  departed  from  in  that  clause.  All  it  enacts  is  that  the  ten- 
ure shall  be  a  determinate  one  in  cases  that  fall  within  it.  If  Mr.  Stanton  was 
appointed  by  President  Johnson  within  the  meaning  of  the  proviso,  he  holds, 
of  course,  until  the  expiration  of  his  term.  If  not,  he  holds  subject  to  removal 
like  other  officers  under  the  enacting  clause.  It  has  been  so  often  asserted 
publicly  as  to  have  become  a  generally  accredited  truth,  that  the  special  purpose 
of  the  act  was  to  protect  him.  1  do  not  affirm  this,  and  do  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary that  I  should,  or  important  to  the  case  whether  he  favored  the  passage  of 
the  law  or  not.  It  Avill  be  hardly  pretended,  however,  by  anybody,  that  he  was 
intended  to  be  excluded  entirely  from  its  operation. 

Nor  is  the  case  helped  by  the  reference  to  the  fourth  section  of  the  act,  which 
provides  that  nothing  therein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  extend  the  term 
of  any  officer  the  duration  of  which  is  limited  by  law.  The  office  in  question 
was  one  of  those  of  which  the  tenure  was  indefittite.  The  construction  insisted 
on  by  me  does  not  extend  it.  The  only  effect  is  to  take  away  the  power  of 
removal  from  the  President  alone  and  restore  it  to  the  parties  by  whom  the 
Constitution  intended  that  it  should  be  exercised. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton  is  within  the  law,  the  next  ques- 
tion is  as  to  the  validity  of  the  law  itself.  And  here  we  are  met,  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history  as  a  nation,  by  the  assertion,  on  the  part  of  the  President,  of  the 
illimitable  and  uncontrollable  power  under  the  Constitution,  in  accordance,  as 
he  insists,  with  the  judicial  opinion,  the  professional  sentiment,  and  the  settled 
practice  under  the  government  of  removing  at  any  and  all  times  all  executive 
officers  whatever,  without  responsibility  to  anybody,  and  as  included  therein 
the  equallV  uncontrollable  power  of  suspending  them  indefinitely  and  supplying 
their  places  from  time  to  time  by  appointments  made  by  himself  ad  interim. 
If  there  be  any  case  where  the  claim  has  heretofore  extended,  even  in  theory, 
beyond  the  mere  power  to  create  a  vacancy  by  removal  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate,  I  do  not  know  it.     If  there  be  any  wherein  the  power  to  suspend 
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injefinitely,  wbich  goes  even  beyond  this,  has  been  asserted,  it  is  eqnally  new 
to  me.  This  trolj  regal  pretension  has  been  fitly  resenred  for  the  first  Presi- 
dent who  has  ever  claimed  the  imperial  prerogative  of  founding  governments  by 
Eroclamation,  of  taxing  without  a  Congress,  of  disposing  of  the  public  property 
y  millions  at  his  own  will,  and  of  exercising  a  dispensing  power  over  the  laws. 
It  is  but  a  logical  sequence  of  what  he  has  been  already  permitted  to  do  with 
absolute  impunity  aqd  almost  without  complaint.  If  he  could  be  tolerated  thtu 
far,  why  not  consummate  the  work  which  was  to  render  him  supreme,  and 
crown  his  victory  over  the  legislative  power  by  setting  this  body  aside  as  an 
advisory  council,  and  claiming  himself  to  be  the  rightful  interpreter  of  the  laws  t 
The  defence  made  here  is  a  defiance,  a  challenge  to  the  Senate  and  the  nation, 
that  must  be  met  and  answered  just  now  in  such  a  way  as  shall  determine  which, 
if  any,  is  to  be  the  master.  If  the  claim  asserted  is  to  be  maintained  by  your 
decision,  all  that  will  remain  for  you  will  be  only  the  formal  abdication  of  your 
high  trust  as  part  of  the  appointing  power,  because  there  will  be  then  abso- 
lutely nothing  left  of  it  that  is  worth  preserving. 

Bui  let  us  see  what  there  is  in  the  Constitution  to  warrant  these  extravagant 
pretensions,  or  to  prevent  the  passage  of  a  law  to  restore  the  practice  of  this 
government  to  the  true  theory  of  that  instrument. 

I  do  not  propose  to  weary  you  with  a  protracted  examination  of  this  question. 
I  could  not  add  to  what  I  have  already  said  on  the  same  subject  in  the  discus- 
sion in  the  House  of  the  bill  relating  to  removals  firom  office  in  December,  1866, 
to  which  I  would  have  ventured  to  invite  your  attention,  if  the  same  point  had 
not  been  so  fully  elaborated  here.  You  have  already  passed  upon  it  in  the 
enactment  of  the  present  law  by  a  vote  so  decisive  and  overwhelming,  and  there 
is  so  little  objection  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  to  the  validity 
of  that  law,  that  I  may  content  myself  with  condensing  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  into  a  few  general  propositions  which  will  comprehend  their  capital 
features. 

The  case  may  be  stated,  as  I  think,  analytically  and  synoptically  thus : 

The  first  great  fact  to  be  observed  is,  that  while  the  Constitution  enumerates 
sundry  offices,  and  provides  the  manner  of  appointment  in  those  cases,  as  well 
as  in  *'  all  others  to  be  created  by  law,"  it  prescribes  no  tenui'e  except  that  of 
good  behavior  in  the  case  of  the  judges,  and  is  entirely  silent  on  the  subject  of 
removal  by  any  other  process  than  t£at  of  impeachment. 

From  this  the  inferences  are : 

1.  That  the  tenure  of  good  behavior,  being  substantially  equivalent  to  that 
for  life,  the  office  must  in  all  other  cases  be  determinable  at  the  will  of  some 
department  of  the  government,  unless  limited  by  law ;  which  is,  however,  but 
another  name  for  the  will  of  the  law-maker  himself.  And  this  is  settled  by 
authority.  ^ 

2.  That  the  power  of  removal  at  will,  being  an  implied  one  only,  is  to  be 
confined  to  those  cases  where  the  tenure  is  not  ascertained  by  law ;  the  right  of 
removal  in  any  other  form  than  by  the  process  of  impeachment  depending 
entirely  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  will  of  which  the  essential  condition  always  is 
that  it  is  free  to  act  without  reason  and  without  responsibility. 

3.  That  the  power  of  removal,  being  implied  as  a  necessity  of  state  to  secare 
the  dependence  of  the  officer  on  the  government,  is  not  to  be  extended  by  con- 
struction so  as  to  take  him  out  of  the  control  of  the  legislature,  and  make  him 
dependent  on  the  will  of  the  Executive. 

The  next  point  is  that  the  President  is  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  to 
«  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  amd  consent  of  the  Senate  appoint,"  to 
all  offices,  and  that  without  this  concurrence  he  appoints  to  none  except  when 
authorized  by  Congress.  And  this  may  be  described  as  the  rule  of  the  Oon* 
Btitution. 
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The  exceptions  are : 

1.  That  in  the  cases  of  inferior  offices  the  Congress  may  lodge  this  power 
with  the  President  alone  or  with  the  courts  or  the  heads  of  departments ;  and 

2.  That  in  cases  of  vacancy  happening  daring  the  recess  of  the  Senate  he 
may — ^not  appoint — but  Jill  thejn  up  by  granting  commissions  to  expire  at  the 
end  of  the  next  session  of  that  body. 

From  which  it  appears — 

1.  That  the  President  cannot,  as  already  stated,  in  any  case,  appoint  alone 
without  the  express  authority  of  Congress,  and  then  only  in  the  case  of  inferior 
offices. 

2.  That  the  power  to  supply  even  an  accidental  vacancy  was  only  to  continue 
until  the  Senate  was  in  a  condition  to  be  consulted  and  to  advise  and  act  upon 
the  case ;  and 

3.  As  a  corollary  from  these  two  propositions,  that  if  the  power  to  remove  in 
cases  where  the  tenure  is  indefinite  be,  as  it  is  solemnly  conceded  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  rcHeenan,  (13  Peters,)  an  incident  to  the  power 
to  appoint,  it  belongs  to  the  President  and  Senate,  and  not  to  the  President 
alone,  as  it  was  held  in  that  case  to  be  in  the  judge  who  made  the  appointment. 

The  argument  upon  which  this  implied  and  merely  inferential  power,  not  of 
"  filling  up,"  but  of  making  a  vacancy  during  the  recess — which  is  now  claimed 
to  extend  to  the  making  of  a  vacancy  at  any  time — has  been  defended,  is — 

First.  The  possible  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate,  or,  in  other  words,  the  argument  ab  inconvenienti. 

Second.  That  the  power  of  removal  is  a  purely  executive  function,  which, 
passed  by  the  general  grant  in  the  first  section  of  the  second  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution, would  have  carried  the  power  to  appoint,  if  unprovided  for,  and  is  to  be 
considered  in  him  in  all  cases  wherein  it  has  not  been  expressly  denied  or  lodged 
in  other  hands ;  while  the  association  of  the  Senate,  the  same  not  being  an  exec- 
utive body,  is  an  exception  to  the  general  principle,  and  must  be  taken  strictly 
so  as  not  to  extend  thereto. 

Third.  That  it  is  essential  to  the  President,  as  the  responsible  head  of  the 
government,  charged  by  his  oath  with  the  execution  of  the  laws,  that  he  should 
control  his  own  subordinates  by  making  their  tenure  of  office  to  depend  upon  his 
will,  so  as  to  make  a  unit  of  the  administration. 

The  answer  to  the^r^^  of  these  propositions  is  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
the  exercise  of  the  power  during  the  recess,  because  the  case  supposed  may  be 
provided  for  by  Congress — as  it  has  been  by  the  act  now  in  question-sunder 
its  express  constitutional  authority  "  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
or  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  all  powers  vested  in  the  government  or  in 
any  department  thereof,"  a  power  which,  by  the  way,  is  very  strangely  claimed 
by  one  of  the  President's  counsel  to  be  an  implied  one. 

To  the  second  the  answer  is,  that  whether  an  executive  power  or  not  depends 
on  the  structure  of  the  government,  or,  in  other  words,  on  what  the  Constitu- 
tion makes  it ;  that  the  clause  in  question  is  but  a  distributive  one ;  that  if  all 
executive  power  is  in  the  President,  then  by  parity  of  reason  all  legislative 
power  18  in  Congress  without  reference  to  the  Constitution ;  that  the  Senate  is 
not  only  associated  with  the  President  in  the  general  appointing  power,  but  that 
the  power  itself  may  be  withdrawn  by  Congress  almost  entirely  from  both, 
under  the  provision  in  regard  to  inferior  offices,  which  would  iuvolve  a  repug- 
nancy to  the  general  grant  relied  on,  if  the  power  be  an  executive  one  ;  that  if 
no  provision  had  been  made  for  appointment  in  the  Constitution  the  power  to 
supply  the  omission  would  have  resulted  to  the  law-maker  under  the  authority 
just  quoted,  to  make  '*  all  laws  that  might  be  necessary  or  proper  for  carrying 
into  execution  all  powers  vested  in  the  government  or  any  department  thereof," 
which  carries  with  it  the  power  to  create  all  offices ;  and  that,  moreover,  this 
power  of  removal^  in  the  only  case  wherein  it  is  referred  to,  is  made  b.  judicial  one* 
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To  the  third  the  answer  is — 

1.  That  however  natural  it  may  be  for  the  President,  aftqr  an  unchecked 
career  of  usurpation  for  three  long  years,  during  which  he  has  used  his  subor-, 
dinates  generally  as  the  slavish  ministers  of  his  will,  and  dealt  with  the  affairs 
of  this  nation  as  if  he  had  been  its  master  also  as  well  as  theirs,  he  greatly  mis- 
takes and  m£ignifies  his  office,  as  has  been  already  shown  in  the  fact  that  under 
the  Constitution  he  may  be  stripped  at  any  time  by  Congress  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  appointing  power ;  and, 

2.  That  the  responsibility  of  the  President  is  to  be  graduated  by,  and  can  be 
only  commensurate  with,  the  power  that  is  assigned  to  him;  that  the  obligation 
imposed  on  him  is  to  take  care  that  the  ItjLws  are  faithfully  executed,  and  not  his 
wiU,  which  is  so  strangely  assumed  to  be  the  only  law  of  the  exalted  functioa- 
aries  who  surround  him ;  and  that  it  is  not  only  not  essential  to  the  performance 
of  their  duty  under  the  law  that  the  heads  of  departments  should  be  the  mere 
passive  instruments  of  his  will,  but  the  very  contrary. 

Upon  this  brief  statement  of  the  argument  it  would  seem  as  if  there  could  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  But  the  high  delin- 
quent whQ  is  now  on  trial,  feeling  that  he  cannot  safely  rest  his  case  here,  and 
shrinking  from  the  inexorable  logic  that  rules  it  against  him,  takes  refuge  in  the 
past,  and  clainas  to  have  found  a  new  Constitution  that  suits  him  better  than  the 
old  one,  in  the  judicial  autliorities,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commentators,  in  the 
enlightened  professional  and  public  sentiment  of  the  nation,  and  in  a  legislative 
practice  and  construction  that  are  coeval  with  the  government,  and  have  con- 
tinued without  interruption  until  the  present  time.  A  little  inquiry,  however, 
will  show  that  here  is  no  altar  of  sanctuary,  no  city  of  refuge  there,  to  shelter 
the  greatest  of  the  nation's  malefactors  from  the  just  vengeance  of  a  betrayed 
and  indignant  people. 

And  first,  as  to  judicial  authority.  There  are  but  three  cases,  I  think,  wherein 
these  questions  have  ever  come  up  for  adjudication  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  all  of  them  the  decisions  have  been  directly  in  con- 
flict with  the, theory  and  pretensions  of  the  President. 

The  first  was  the  familiar  one  of  Marbury  vs,  Madison,  1  Cranch,  256,  made 
doubly  memorable  by  the  fact  that  it  arose  out  of  one  of  the  so-called  midnight 
appointments  made  by  the  elder  Adams — the  same,  by  the  way,  whose  casting 
vote  as  an  executive  officer  turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  power  to  which  he 
was  destined  to  succeed  in  the  first  Congress  of  1789,  on  the  eve  of  his  retire- 
ment— under  a  law  which  had  been  approved  only  the  day  before,  authorizing 
the  appointment  of  five  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
serve  respectively  for  the  term  of  five  years.  The  commission  in  question  had 
been  duly  signed  and  registered,  but  was  withheld  by  his  successor  (Jefferson) 
on  the  ground  that  the  act  was  incomplete  without  a  delivery.  It  was  not 
claipied  by  him  that  the  appointment  was  revocable,  if  once  consummated.  If 
it  had  been,  the  resistance  would  have  been  unnecessary,  and  the  assertion  of  the 
right  to  the  office  an  idle  one.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  delivering  the  opmion 
of  the  court,  holds  this  language  : 

Where  an  officer  is  removable  at  the  will  of  the  Executive,  the  circumstance  which  com- 
pleted his  appointment  is  of  no  consequence,  because  the  act  is  at  any  time  revocable.  Bat 
where  the  officer  is  not  removable  at  the  will  of  the  Executive,  the  appointment  is  not  revo- 
cable and  cannot  be  annulled.  Having  once  made  the  appointment,  his  power  over  the  office 
is  terminated  in  all  cases  where  by  law  the  officer  is  not  removable  by  him.  Then,  as  tJie 
law  creating  the  office  gave  the  right  to  hold  for  five  years  independent  of  the  Executive,  tho 
appointment  was  not  revocable,  out  vested  in  the  officer  legal  rights  that  are  protected  by 
the  laws  of  his  country. 

The  point  ruled  here  i^  precisely  the  same  as  that  involved  in  the  tenure-of- 
office  act,  to  wit :  that  Congress  may  define  the  tenure  of  any  office  it  creates, 
and  that  once  fixed  by  law,  it  is  no  longer  determinable  at  the  will  of  anybody — 
the  act  being  a  mere  substitution  of  the  will  of  the  nation  for  that  of  the  Execu- 
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ti^e,  by  giving  that  will  the  form  of  law,  which  is»  indeed,  the  only  form  that  is 
consistently  admissible  in  a  government  of  law.  The  present  Executive  insists — 
as  Jefferson  did  not — that  he  has  the  power  under  the  Constitution  to  remove 
or  suspend  at  any  and  all  times  any  executive  officer  whatever  for  causes  to  be 
judged  of  by  himself<%lone ;  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  his  advisers,  this  power 
cannot  be  lawfully  restrained ;  which  is  in  effect  to  claim  the  power  to  appoint 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  as  he  has  just  now  done,  as  well 
as  to  remove. 

The  ne^  case  in  order  is  that  of  ex  parte  Heenan,  reported  in  13  Peters, 
which  involved  a  question  as  to  the  right  of  the  judge  of  the  district  court  of 
Louisiana  to  renK)ve,  at  his  discretion,  a  clerk  appointed  by  him  indefinitely 
under  the  law.  The  court  say  there — ^Thompson,  Justice,  delivering  the  opin- 
ion—  that — 

All  offices,  the  teoure  of  which  is  not  fixed  bj  the  CoDstitatlon  or  limited  by  law,  must  be 
held  either  during  mod  behayit)r  or  at  the  will  and  discretion  of  some  department  of  the 
^Temment,  and  subject  to  removal  at  pleasure. 

And  again  that — 

In  the  absence  of  all  constitutional  provisions  or  statutory  regulation  it  would  ^m  to  be 
a  sound  and  necessary  rule  to  consider  the.  power  of  removal  as  an  incident  to  the  power  to 
^point. 

They  add,  however— 

But  it  was  very  early  adopted  as  the  practical  construction  that  the  power  was  vested  in 
the  President  alone,  and  that  such  would  appear  to  have  been  the  U^islatioe  construction, 
because  in  establishing  the  three  principal  Departments  of  State,  War,  and  Treasnry,  they 
recognized  the  power  of  removal  in  the  President,  although  by  the  act  of  1798,  establishing 
the  Mavy  Department,  the  reference  was  not  by  name  to  him. 

The  result  was  that  upon  the  principles  thus  enunciated,  involving  the  excep- 
tion as  to  cases  where  the  tenure  was  limited  by  law,  as  laid  down  in  Marbury 
w.  Madison,  they  declared  the  power  of  removal  to  have  been  well  exercised 
by  the  judge  who  made  the  appointment  under  the  law,  for  the  reason  only  that 
it  was  an  incident  thereto. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  however,  in  this  connection,  that  although  what 
is  thus  gratuitously  said  as  to  the  practical  construction  in  opposition  to  the  rule 
there  recognized  does  not  conflict  in  any  way  with  the  doctrine  of  Marbury  r*. 
Madison,  it  is  entirely  at  variance,  as  seems  to  \fe  confessed,  with  the  decision 
itself,  which,  on  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Madison  in  the  debate  of  1789,  that  the 
power  of  removal  was  a  strictly  executive  one,  and  passed  by  the  general  grant 
of  the  Constitution,  unless  expressly  denied  or  elsewhere  lodged,  must  have 
been  inevitably  the  other  way»  because  in  that  case  it  must  have  resulted,  not 
to  the  judge,  but  to  the  President.  Whether  a  mere  permissive,  sub  silentio 
exercise  of  a  pfewer  like  this,  or  even  a  temporary  surrender  on  grounds  of  per- 
sonal confidence  or  party  favor,  where  it  perhaps  violated  no  constitutional 
interdict,  and  was,  in  point  of  fact,  authorized  as  to  all  but  the  superior  offices, 
can  raise  a  prescription  against  a  constitutional  right,  or  how  many  laws  it  will 
require  to  abrogate  the  fundamental  law,  I  will  not  stop  now  to  inquire.  It  is 
sufficient  for  my  purpose  that  the  case  decides  that  the  power  of  removal  is  but 
an  incident  to  the  power  of  appointment,  and  that,  of  course,  it  can  be  exercised 
<x^Iy  by  the  same  agencies,  as  the  tenure-of-office  act  exactly  provides. 

The  next  and  last  case  is  that  of  the  United  States  ex  relatione  vs.  Guthrie, 
reported  in  17  Howard,  284,  which  was  an  application  for  a  mandamus  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  compel  him  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  territorial  judge 
in  Minnesota,  who  had  been  removed  by  the  President  before  the  expiration  of 
hifi  term,  which  was  fixed  Jby  law  at  four  years.  The  case  was  dismissed,  upon 
the  doctrine  that  the  proceeding  was  not  a  proper  one  to  try  the  title  to  an  oface, 
and  therefore  the  question  of  the  power  to  remove  was  not  disposed  of  or  dis- 
ctifised,  except  by  Justice  McLean,  who  dissented  on  the  main  point  and  felt 
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called  upon,  of  coarse,  to  pass  upon  the  other.    I  refer  to  his  opinion  mainly  for 

the  purpose  of  borrowing,  with  a  part  of  the  argument,  an  important  statement 

in  relation  to  the  views  of  the  bench  that  was  almost  coeval  with  the  G(»nstitci- 

tion  itself  on  this  question.     He  says,  on  page  306  : 

There  was  great  contrariety  of  opinion  in  Confess  on  this  po\^r.  With  the  experience 
we  now  have  in  regard  to  its  exercise  there  is  great  doubt  whether  the  most  enlightened  states* 
man  would  not  come  to  a  different  conclusion. 

The  power  referred  to  was  that  of  the  removal  by  the  President  of  the  heads 
of  the  principal  departments  of  the  government,  as  conceded  by  the  acts  of  1789. 

The  Attorney  General  calls  this  a  constitutional  power.  There  is  no  such  power  giren  in 
the  Constitution.  It  is  presumed  to  be  in  the  President  fix>m  the  power  ot  appointment. 
This  presumption,  I  think,  is  unwise  and  illogical.  The  reasoning  is :  The  President  and 
Senate  appomt  to  office ;  therefore  the  President  may  remove  from  office.  Now,  the  arga- 
ment  would  be  legitimate  if  the  power  to  remove  were  inferred  to  be  the  same  that  appoints. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  the  President  was  necessary  for  the 
efficient  discharge  of  executive  duties  ;  that  to  consult  the  Senate  in  making  removals  the 
same  as  making  appointments  would  be  too  tardy  for  the  correction  of  abuses.  By  a  tempo- 
rarv  appointment  the  public  service  is  now  provided  foe  in  case  of  death ;  and  the  same  pro- 
vision could  be  made  where  immediate 'removals  are  necessary.  The  Senate,  when  called 
upon  to  fill  the  vacancy,  would  pass  upon  the  demerits  of  the  late  incumbent. 

.  This,  I  have  never  doubted,  was  the  true  construction  of  the  Constitution ;  and  I  am  able 
to  say  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Supreme  Court  with  Marshall  at  its  head. 

And  again : 

If  the  power  to  remove  from  office  may  be  inferred  from  the  power  to  appoint,  both  the 
elements  of  the  appointing  power  are  necessarily  included.  The  Constitution  has  declared 
what  shall  be  the  executive  power  to  appoint,  and,  by  consequence,  the  same  power  should 
be  exercised  in  a  removal. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  all  this  is  qualified  by  the  remark  that  **  this 
power  of  removal  has  been,  perhaps,  too  long  established  and  exercised  to  be 
now  questioned."  It  is  enough,  however,  to  refer  to  the  observation  which 
follows,  that  "  the  voluntary  action  of  the  Senate  and  the  President  would  be 
necessary  to  change  the  practice,"  to  show  what  was  meant  by  him.  Such 
events  as  our  eyes  have  witnessed,  and  such  a  conjuncture  of  affairs  following 
fast  upon  their  heels  as  would  leave  the  Executive  with  all  his  formidable  patron- 
age and  all  the  prestige  of  his  place,  without  even  the  meagre  support  of  a  third 
in  either  House,  were  scarcely  within  the  range  of  human  probability.  When 
he  remarks,  therefore,  that  it  was  ** perhaps  too  late  to  question  it,"  he  meau*. 
of  course,  "to  question  it  successfully,**  as  the  context  shows.  If  he  had  meant 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  referred  to  a  voluntary  change  of  practice  as  ope- 
rating a  corresponding  change  of  the  Constitution.  He  was  too  good  a  lawyer 
and  too  large  a  statesman  to  affirm  that  the  fundamental  law  of  a  great  State 
could  be  wrested  from  its  true  construction  either  by  the  errors  of  the  legisla- 
ture, or  the  toleration  of  a  mischievous  practice  and  a  monster  vice  for  less  than 
eighty  years. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  from  all  the  cases,  that  the  judicial  opinion,  so  far  ^m 
sustaining  the  view  of  the  President,  settles  at  least  two  points  which  are  fatal 
to  his  pretensions :  First,  that  Congress  may  so  limit  the  tenure  of  an  office  as 
to  render  the  incumbent  irremovable  except  by  the  process  of  impeachment ; 
and  second,  that  the  power  to  remove,  so  far  as  it  exists,  is  but  an  incident  to 
the  power  to  appoint. 

Nor  is  it  any  answer  to  say,  as  has  been  claimed  in  debate  on  this  floor,  that 
these  were  cases  of  inferior  offices  where,  under  the  Constitution,  it  was  within 
the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  them  at  its  discretion.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  provision  as  to  inferior  offices  to  distinguish  them  from  others  beyond  the 
mere  article  of  appointment.  This  is  a  question  of  tenure,  and  that  is  equally 
undefined  as  to  both,  except  in  the  fe'vtr  cases  specially  enumerated  therein.  It 
was  equally  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
The  right  to  regulate  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  right  to  create.    When  it 
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establishes  an  office,  as  it  has  established  the  departmental  bureaus,  by  law,  it 
has,  of  necessity,  the  ri^t  to  prescribe  its  duties  and  say  how  long  it  shall  be 
held  and  when  it  shall  determitie.  When  it  does  say  so,  it  can  hardly  be 
maintained  with  any  show  of  reason  that  a  power  which  is  only  implied  from 
the  fact  that  the  tenui*e  of  office  has  been  left  indefinite  in  the  Constitution, 
which  has  vested  the  establishment  of  offices  in  Congress,,  shall  be  held  to 
operate  to  defeat  its  will  and  shorten  the  life  of  its  own  creature  in  cases  where 
its  legislation  is  express. 

And  so^  too,  as  to  the  doctrine  that  the  power  of  removal  is  but  an  incident 
to  the  power  to  appoint.  That  is  settled  upon  grounds  of  reason,  as  a  general 
principle,  which  has  no  more  application  to  inferior  offices  than  to  superior  ones. 
The  idea  is  that  the  power  of  removal  wherever  it  exists  is  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  but  part  and  parcel  of  the  power  to  appoint,  and  that  as  a  consequence 
the  power  that  makes,  and  none  other,  must  unmake ;  and  on  this  idea  it  was 
ruled  in  the  particular  case  that  the  power  to  remove  was  in  the  judge,  because 
the  authority  to  appoint  was  there.  It  equally  rules,  however,  that  where  the 
appointment  is  in  the  head  of  a  department  the  power  of  removal  belongs  to 
him ;  that  where  it  is  lodged  by  Congress  in  the  President  alone  it  is  in  him 
only ;  and  where  it  is  in  the  President  and  Senate  conjointly  there  it  is  in  both  ; 
which  is  precisely  the  doctrine  maintained  by  the  minority  in  the  Congress  of 
1789.  It  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  answer,  however,  that  no  such  distinction  was 
taken  by  Justice  Thompson  in  the  Heenan  case,  although  he  referred  to  the 
departure  from  this  rule  in  the  practical  construction  which  had  assigned  the 
power  to  the  President  alone. 

The  judicial  opinion  having  thus  signally  failed  to  support  the  dangerous 
heresies  of  the  President,  the  next  resort  is  to  that  of  the  statesmen,  lawyers, 
and  publicists  who  have  from  time  to  time  illustrated  our  history.  And  here, 
too,  it  will  be  found  that  the  great  criminal  who  is  at  your  bar  has  no  better 
support  than  he  has  found  in  higher  quarters. 

I  am  not  here  to  question  the  doctrine  which  has  been  so  strongly  urgod, 
upon  the  authority  of  Lord  Coke,  that  contemporaneous  exposition  is  entitled  to 
great  weight  in  law.     Taking  it  to  be  sound,  however,  it  will  hardly  be  pretended, 
I  suppose,  that  there  is  anything  of  this  description  which  will  compare  in  value 
with  the  authoritative,  and,  I  might  almost  say,  oracular  utterances  of  the  Feder- 
alist, which  was  the  main  agent,  under  Providence,  in  securing  for  the  Consti- 
tution the  support  of  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  has  since  occupied  the 
rank  of  a  classic  in  the  political  literature  of  America.     And  yet,  in  the  seventy- 
seventh  number  of  that  series,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, himself  perhaps  '*  the  first  among  his  peers  "  in  the  convention  which  framed 
that  instrument,  it  is  assumed  as  an  unquestionable  proposition,  and  that,  too,  in 
the  way  of  answer  to  the  objection  of  instability  arising  from  frequent  changes 
of  administration,  that  inasmuch  '*  as  the  Senate  was  4k)  participate  in  the  busi- 
ness of  appointments,  its  consent  would  therefore  be  necessary  to  displace  as 
well  as  to  appoint.'*     Nor  was  it  considered  even  necessary  to  reason  out  a  con- 
clusion that  was  so  obvious  and  inevitable.     It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sup- 
posed by  anybody  that  a  power  so  eminently  regal  could  ever  be  raised  in  the 
executive  of  a  limited  government  out  of  the  mere  f&ct  of  the  silence  of  the  Consti- 
tution on  that  subject  and  the  failure  to  provide  any  other  mode  of  removal  than 
by  the  process  of  impeachment.     If  the  conclusion,  however,  was  not  a  sound 
one,  then  it  was  no  better  than  a  false  pretence,  which  those  at  least  who  con- 
carred  in  its  presentation  were  morally  estopped  from  controverting.     Ajid  yet 
it  18  to  one  of  the  distinguished  authors  of  these  papers,  in  his  quality  of  „a  legis- 
laXoTf  that  the  nation  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  vote  which  inaugurated  and 
fastened  so  long  upon  it  the  mischievous  and  anti-republican  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice which  it  has  cost  a  revolution  to  overthrow.     It  does  not  seem,  however,  to 
have  effected  any  change  in  the  opinions  of  the  distinguished  author,  as  we  find 
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him  insistiDg  in  a  letter  written  ten  years  afterward  to  James  McHenry,  then 
Secretary  of  War,  that  even  the  power  to  fill  vacancies  happening  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  is  to  be  confined  to  "  such  offices  as  having  been  once  filled 
have  become  vacant  by  accidental  circumstances." 

From  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  policy  of  the  government  on  this  sub- 
ject by  its  first  Congress  down  till  the  accession  of  the  youn^r  Adams  in  1826, 
a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  the  question  does  not  f^eem  to  have  been  agitated, 
for  the  very  satisfactory  reason  that  the  patronage  was  so  inconsiderable,  and 
the  C€ises  of  abuse  so  rare,  as  to  attract  no  attention  on  the  part  of  public  men. 
In  the  last  named  year,  however,  a  committee  was  raised  by  the  Senate,  headed 
by  Mr.  Benton,  and  composed  of  nine  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  that 
day,  to  consider  the  subject  of  restraining  this  power  by  legislation.     That  com- 
mittee agreed  in  the  opinion  that  the  practice  of  dismissing  from  office  was  a 
dangerous  violation  of  the  Constitution,  which  had  in  their  view  been  *'  changed 
in  this  regard  by  construction  and  legisJationt^*  which  were  only  another  name 
for  legislative  construction,  and  reported  sundry  bills  for  its  correction  not  unlike 
in  some  respects  to  the  present  law.    Those  bills  failed  of  course,  but  with  the 
public  recognition  of  the  new  and  alarming  doctrine  which  followed  the  acces- 
sion of  the  next  administration,  that  the  public  offices,  like  the  plunder  of  a 
camp,  wete  the  legitimate  spoils  of  the  victorious  party,  the  subject  was  revived 
in  1835  by  the  appointment  of  another  committee,  embracing  the  great  namea 
of  Calhoun,  Webster,  and  Benton,  for  the  same  object.     The  result  of  their 
labors  was  the  introduction  of  a  bill  requiring  the  President  in  all  cases  of  re- 
moval to  state  the  reasons  thereof,  which  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  31  t« 
16,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  that  body.     In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  that  bill, 
Mr.  Webster,  whose  unsurpassed,  and,  as  I  think,  unequalled  ability  as  a  con- 
stitutional lawyer  will  be  contested  by  nobody,  held  this  emphatic  language : 

After  considering  the  question  afi^ain  and  ag^in  within  the  last  six  years,  I  am  willing  to 
say  that,  in  my  deliberate  judgmeDt,  the  original  decision  was  wron^.  I  cannot  bat  tmnk 
that  those  who  denied  the  power  in  1789  had  the  best  of  the  argument.  It  appears  to  me, 
after  thorough  and  repeated  and  conscientious  examination,  that  an  erroneons  interpretation 
was  given  to  the  Constitution  in  this  respect  by  the  decision  of  the  first  Congress. 

And  again : 

I  have  the  clearest  conviction  that  they  (the  Convention)  looked  to  no  other  mode  of  dis- 
placing an  officer  than  by  impeachment  or  the  regular  appointment  of  another  person  to  the 
same  place. 

And  further : 

I  believe  it  to  be  within  the  just  power  of  Congress  to  reverse  the  decision  of  1789,'and  I 
mean  to  hold  myself  at  liberty  to  act  hereafter  upon  tha.t  question  as  the  safety  of  the  gov- 
emment  and  of  the  Constitution  may  require. 

Mr.  Galhoun  was  equally  emphatic  in  his  condemnation  of  the  power,  and 
speaks  of  previous  cases  of  removal  as  **  rather  exceptions  than  constituting*  a 
practice." 

The  like  opinion  was  obviously  entertained  by  both  Kent  and  Story,  the  two 
most  distinguished  of  the  commentators  on  the  Constitution,  and  certainly 
among  the  highest  authorities  in  the  country.  The  former,  after  referring  to 
the  construction  of  1789  as  but  **  a  loose,  incidental,  and  declaratory  opinion  of 
Congress,"  is  constrained  to  speak  of  it  as  "  a  striking  fact  in  the  constitutional 
history  of  our  government  that  a  power  so  transcendent  as  that  which  places 
at  the  disposal  of  the  President  alone  the  tenure  of  every  executive  officer 
appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate,  should  depend  on  infereTtce  merely,  and 
snould  have  been  gratuitously  declared  by  the  first  Congress  in  opposition  lo 
the  high  authority  of  the  Federalist,  and  supported  or  acquiesced  in  by  some 
of  those  distinguished  men  who  questioned  or  denied  the  power  of  Congress  to 
incorporate  a  national  bank."  (1  Kent's  Commentaries,  sec  16,  p.  308.)  The 
latter  speaks  of  it  with  equal  emphasis  as  **  constituting  the  most  extraordinary 
case  in  the  history  of  the  government  of  a  power  conferred  by  implieaUon'  in 
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the  Executive  by  the  assent  of  a  bare  majority  in  Congress  which  has  not  been 
qnestioned  on  many  other  occasions."     (2  Commentaries,  sec.  1543.) 

The  same  opinion,  too,  is  already  shown  upon  the  testimony  of  Judge  McLean, 
as  cited  above,  to  have  been  shared  by  "  the  old  Supreme  Court,  with  Marshall 
at  its  head."  It  seems,  indeed,  as  though  there  had  been  an  unbroken  current 
of  sentiment  from  sources  such  as  these  through  all  our  history  against  the 
existence  of  this  power.  If  there  be  any  apparently  exceptional  cases  of  any 
note  but  the  equivocal  one  of  Mr.  Madison,  tney  will  be  found  to  rest  only,  as 
I  think,  upon  the  legislation  of  1789  and  the  long  practice  that  is  supposed  to 
have  followed  it.  I  make  no  account,  however,  of  the  opinions  of  Attorneys 
General,  although  I  might  have  quoted  that  of  Mr.  Wirt,  in  1818,  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  only  when  Congress  nad  not  undertaken  to  fix  the  tenure  of  the 
office  that  the  commission  could  run  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  They 
belong  to  the  same  cat^ory  as  those  of  cabinet  officers.  It  may  not  be  amiss, 
however,  to  add  just  here  that  although  this  question  was  elaborately  argued  by 
myself  upon  the  introduction  of  the  bill  to  regulate  removals  from  office  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  was  substantially  the  same  as  the  present  law, 
which  was  depending  at  that  time,  no  voice  but  one  was  lifted  up  in  the  course 
of  a  protracted  debate  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  measure  itself. 

What,  then,  is  there  in  the  legislation  of  1789,  which  is  claimed  to  be  not 
only  a  contemporary  but  an  authoritative  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  has  no  value  whatever  except  as  the  expression  of  an  opinion  as 
to  the  policy  of  makiug  the  heads  of  departments  dependent  on  the  President, 
unless  the  acts  of  that  small  and  inexperienced  Congress  are  to  be  taken  as  of 
binding  force  upon  their  successors  and  as  a  sort  of  oracular  outgiving  upon  the 
Bieaning  of  the  Constitution  ? 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  material  provisions  of  the  several  acts  passed 
at  that  session  for  the  establishment  of  these  departments,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  it  was  intended  to  accomplish  a  result  so  clearly  not  within  the 
province  of  the  law-maker  as  the  binding  settlement  of  the  sense  of  that  instru- 
ment on  so  grave  a  question.  The  effect  of  these  acts  has,  I  think,  been  greatly 
misunderstood  by  those  who  rely  on  them  for  such  a  purpose.  All  that  they 
amount  to  is  the  concession  to  the  President,  in  such  a  form  as  was  agreeable  to 
his  friends^  of  a  power  of  removal  which  the  majority  was  disposed  to  accord 
to  him  in  cases  wnere  the  tenure  of  the  officer  was  left  indefinite,  and  the  office 
was  therefore  determinable  at  will,  but  which  those  friends  declined  to  accept  as 
a  grant,  because  they  claimed  it  as  a  right.  The  result  was  but  a  compromise, 
which  evaded  the  issue  by  substituting  an  implied  grant  for  an  express  one,  and 
left  the  question  in  dispute  just  where  it  found  it.  The  record  shows,  however, 
that  even  in  this  shape  the  bill  finally  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  only  29  to 
22.  In  the  Senate,  however,  where  the  debate  does  not  appear,  it  was  carried 
only  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice-President,  not  properly  himself  a  legis- 
lative but  an  executive  officer,  who  had  a  very  direct  interest  in  the  decision. 

The  case  shows,  moreover,  as  already  suggested,  that  there  was  no  question 
involved  as  to  the  duration  of  the  office.  Whether  it  could  be  so  limited,  as 
has  been  done  in  the  tenure-of-office  law,  was  not  a  point  in  controversy,  and 
is  not,  of  course,  decided.  That  it  might  be  so  is  not  disputed  as  to  the 
'^  inferior  "  offices.  The  thing  itself  was  done,  and  the  right  to  do  it  acquiesced 
in  and  affirmed,  as  shown  already  in  the  case  of  Marbury  vs.  Madison,  as  early 
as  1801.  It  cannot  be  shown,  however,  that  there  is  any  difference  between 
the  cases  of  inferior  and  superior  offices  in  this  respect.  There  is  no  word  in 
the  Constitution  to  require  that  the  latter  shall  hold  only  at  pleasure.  Both  are 
created  by  law,  and  Mr.  Madison  himself  admits,  in  the  debate  of  1789,  that 
*'  the  legislative  power  creates  the  office,  defines  the  power,  limits  its  duration^ 
and  annexes  the  compensation."  All  that  the  Constitution  contains  is  the 
exception  from  the  general  power  of  appointment  in  the  authority  of  Ccmgress 
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to  vest  that  power  in  inferior  cases  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law, 
or  in  the  heads  of  departments.  But  there  is  nothing  here  as  to  the  power  of 
removal — ^nothing  but  as  to  the  privilege  of  dispensing  with  the  Senate  in  the 
matter  of  appointments,  and  no  limitation  whatever  upon  its  power  over  the 
office  itself  in  the  one  case  more  than  in  the  other. 

And  now  let  me  a^k  what  did  the  decision- amount  to,  supposing  it  had 
even  ruled  the  question  at  issue,  but  the  act  of  a  mere  legislature,  with  no 
greater  powers  tnan  ourselves  ?  Is  there  anything  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress  of  1789  to  indicate  that  it  ever  assumed  to  itself  the  prerogative  of 
setting  itself  up  as  an  interpi-eter  of  the  fundamental  law  ?  The  men  who 
composed  it  understood  their  functions  better  than  to  suppose  that  it  had  any 
lurisdiction  over  questions  of  this  sort.  If  it  had,  so  have  we,  and  judgments 
may  be  reversed  on  a  rehearing,  as  constitutions  cannot  be.  But  if  it  did  exist, 
whence  was  it  derived  ?  How  was  the  Congress  to  bind  the  people  by  altering 
the  law  to  which  it  owed  its  own  existence  and  all  its  powers  ?  It  could  not 
bind  its  successors  by  making  even  its  own  enactments  irrepealable.  If  it  had 
a  right  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  why  may  we 
not  do  the  same  thing?  The  President  obviously  assumes  that  they  were  both 
wiser  and  better  than  ourselves.  If  the  respect  which  he  professes  for  their 
opinions  had  animated  him  in  regard  to  the  Congresses  which  have  sat  under 
his  administration,  the  nation  would  have  been  spared  much  tribulation  and  we 
relieved  of  the  painful  necessity  of  arraigning  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
republic  at  your  bar  for  his  crimes  against  order  and  liberty,  and  his  open 
defiance  of  law. 

However  it  may  be  with  others,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  all 
wisdom  and  virtue  have  perished  with  our  fathers,  or  that  they  were  better  able 
to  comprehend  the  import  of  an  instrument  with  whose  practical  workings  they 
were  unfamiliar  than  we  who  are  sitting  under  the  light  of  an  experience  of 
eighty  years,  and  suffering  from  the  mistakes  which  they  made  in  regard  to  the 
future.  They  made  none  greater  than  the  illusion  of  supposing  that  it  was 
impossible  for  our  institutions  to  throw  up  to  the  surface  a  man  like  Andrew 
Johnson ;  and  yet  it  was  this  mistake,  perhaps  no  other,  that  settled  the  first 
precedent,  which  was  so  likely  to  be  followed,  in  regard  to  the  mischievous 
power  of  removal  from  office.  But  if  29  votes  in  the  House  at  that  day,  making 
a  meagre  majority  of  only  seven,  and  nine  only  in  a  Senate  that  was  equally 
divided,  in  the  first  hours  of  constitutional  life,  and  with  such  a  President  as 
Washington  to  fling  a  rose-colored  light  over  the  future  of  the  republic,  had 
even  intended  to  give,  and  did  give,  a  construction  to  our  great  charter  of  free- 
dom, what  is  to  be  said  of  133  votes  to  37,  constituting  more  than  three-fourths 
of  one  house,  and  of  35  to  11,  or  nearly  a  like  proportion  of  the  other,  in  the 
maturity  of  our  strength,  with  a  population  of  nearly  forty  millions,  and  under 
the  light  of  an  experience  which  has  proved  that  even  the  short  period  of  eighty 
years  was  capable  of  producing  what  our  progenitors  supposed  to  be  impossible, 
even  in  the  long  tract  of  time  ? 

But  there  is  one  other  consideration  that  presents  itself  just  here,  and  it  is 
this :  it  does  not  strike  me  by  any  means  as  clear  that  there  was  anything  in 
the  act  of  1789,  aside  from  any  supposed  attempt  to  give  it  the  force  of  aa 
authoritative  exposition  of  the  Constitution,  that  was  necessarily  inconsistent 
with  the  view  of  that  instrument  which  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  maintain. 
Taking  the  authority  lodged  by  it  with  the  President  as  a  mere  general  grant 
of  power,  there  was  nothing  certainly  in  its  terms  to  prevent  it.  So  far  at  least 
as  regarded  the  iriferior  officers,  it  resulted  from  the  express  authority  of  Oon- 
ffress  to  vest  the  power  of  appointment  in  the  President  alone,  that  they  might 
have  even  left  the  power  of  removal  in  the  same  hands  also  as  an  incident.  And 
so,  too,  as  to  the  superior  Ones.  The  power  to  remove  in  any  case  was  but  an 
implied  one.    K  it  was  necessary,  as  claimed,  to  enable  the  Executive  to  perform 
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his  proper  functions  under  the  Constitution,  instead  of  raising  tbe  power  in 
himself  by  tbe  illogical  inference*  that  it  must  belong  to  him  ^ita  Executive,  it 
pr^ented  one  of  the  very  cases  for  which  it  is  provided  expressly  that  Con- 
gress shall  *'  make  all  laws  that  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  all  power  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof."  To  infer  in  the  face  of  such  a 
provision  as  this,  that  any  or  all  powers  necessary  to  either  department  of  the 
government  belong  to  them,  of  course,  because  they  are  necessary,  is  a  reflection 
on  the  understandings  of  the  ^mers^of  the  Constitution,  and  is  in  effect  to 
nullify  the  provision  itself,  by  enabling  the  other  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment to  dispense  entirely  with  the  action  of  the  law-maker. 

But,  admitting  tbe  act  of  1789  to  import,  in  its  full  extent,  all  that  it  is 
claimed  to  have  decided,  it  is  further  insisted  that  this  untoward  precedent  has 
been  ripened  into  unalterable  law  by  a  long  and  uninterrupted  practice  in  con- 
formity with  it.  If  it  were  even  true,  as  stated,  there  would  be  nothing 
marvellous  in  the  fact  that  it  has  l)een  followed  up  by  other  legislation  of  a  kin- 
dred character.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  a  general  opinion  did  prevail  for 
many  years  that  all  the  offices  of  the  government  not  otherwise  provided  for  in 
tbe  Constitution  ought  to  be  held  at  will,  for  the  obvious  reason,  among  others, 
that  it  rendered  the  process  of  removal  easy  by  making  an  impeachment 
unnecessary.  The  only  question  in  dispute  Was  in  whose  hands  this  power 
could  be  most  appropriately  lodged.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  the  first  of 
our  Presidents  brought  with  him  into  the  office  an  elevation  of  character  that 
placed  him  above  all  suspicion,  and  assured  to  him  a  confidence  so  unbounded 
that  it  would  have  been  considered  entirely  safe  to  vest  him  with  unlimited  com- 
mand; and  it  waa*  but  natural,  as  it  was  certainly  highly  convenient,  that  the 
exercise  of  that  will,  which  was  to  determine  the  life  of  the  officer,  should  be 
lodged  with  him.    It  was  so  lodged. 

But  is  there  anything  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  the  precedent  thus  set  should 
have  been  followed  up  in  the  practice  of  the  government  ?  It  would  have  been 
still  more  remarkable  if  it  had  been  otherwise.  It  was  a  question  of  patronage 
and  power— of  rewarding  friends,  and  punishing  enemies.  A  successful  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  was  always  sdre  to  bring  in  with  him  a  majority  in  the 
popular  branch  at  least,  along  with  a  host  of  hungry  followers  Hushed  with  their 
victory  and  hungering  after  the  spoils.  Was  it  expected  that  they  should 
abridge  his  power  to  reward  his  friends,  or  air  their  own  virtue  by  self-denying 
ordinances  ?  That  would  have  been  too  much  for  men,  and  politicians,  too.  No. 
Though  the  wisest  statesmen  of  the  country  had  realized  and  deplored  for  forty 
years  at  least  the  giant  vice  which  had  been  gnawing  into  the  very  entrails  of 
the  state,  and  threatened  to  corrupt  it  in  all  its  members,  there  was  no  remedy 
left  but  the  intervention  of  that  Providence  which  has  purified  the  heart  of  the 
nation  through  the  blood  of  its  children,  and  cast  down  the  man  who  **  but  yes- 
terday might  have  stood  against  the  world,''  so  low,  that  with  all  his  royal 
patronage  there  are  none  left — ^no,  I  think  not  one — **  so  poor  as  to  do  him  rev- 
erence." 

It  is  not  even  true,  however,  that  the  precedent  of  the  Congress  of  1789  has  been 
followed  invariably  and  without  interruption  since  that  time.  The  history  of  our 
l^islation  shows  not  only  repeated  instances  wherein  the  tenure  of  office  has 
been  so  precisely  defined  as  to  take  the  case  entirely  out  of  the  control  of  the 
Executive,  but  some  in  which  even  the  power  of  removal  itself  has  been  sub- 
stantially exercised  by  Congress,  as  one  would  suppose  it  might  reasonably  be, 
where  it  creates  and  may 'destroy,  makes  and  may  unmake,  even  the  subject  of 
controversy  itself. 

The  act  of  1801,  already  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  case  of  Marbury 
and  Madison,  assigning  a  tenure  of  five  years  absolutely  to  the  officer,  involves 
a  manifest  departure  from  it. 
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The  five  several  acts  of  August  14,  1848,  March  3,  1849,  September,  1850, 
aud  May  3,  1854,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  judges  m  the  Territories  of 
Oregon,  Minnesota,  Netv*  Mexico,  Kanpas,  and  Nebraska,  and  fixing  their  terns 
of  office  at  four  years  absolutely,  are  all  within  the  same  category. 

The  act  of  25th  February,  1863,  followed  by  that  of  June  3,  1864,  establish- 
log  the  office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  defining  his  term  and  making  him 
^removable  except  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  upon 
reasons  to  be  shown,  is  another  of  the  same  description. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1865,  which  authorizes  any  military  or  naval  officer  who 
has  been  disqaissed  by  the  authority  of  the  President  to  demand  a  trial  by  court- 
martial,  and  in  default  of  its  allowance  within  six  months, 'or  of  a  sentence  of 
dismissal  or  death,  thereby  avoids  the  order  of  the  Executive ;  and  the  act  of 
July  13>  1866,  which  provides  that  no  officer  in  time  of  peace  shall  be  dismissed 
except  in  pursuance  of  a  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  are  both  examples  of  like 
deviation  ol  the  strongest  kind,  for  the  double^ reason  that  the  President  is,  under 
the  Constitution,  the  commander  in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  none  but  civil  officers  ate  amenable  to  the  process  of  impeachment, 
and  that  the  officer  dismissed  is  absolutely  restored,  awakened  into  new  life^ 
and  raised  to  his  feet  by  the  omnipotent  fiat  of  the  legislative  power. 

And,  lastly,  the  act  of  15th  May,  1820,  (3  Statutes,  582,)  which  dismisses  hy 
wholesale  a  very  large  and  important  class  of  officers  at  periods  specially  indi- 
cated therein,  not  only  fixed  the  tenure  prospectively,  but  involves  a  clear  exer- 
cise of  the  ^ower  of  removal  itself  on  the  part  of  the  legislature. 

Further  developments  in  the  same  direction  would  no  doubt  reward  the  dili- 
gence of  the  more  painstaking  inquirer.  That,  however,  would  only  be  a  work 
of  supererogation.  Enough  have  been  shown  to*  demonstrate  beyond  denial  that 
thepractice  relied  on  hcu  been  anything  but  uniform. 

To  establish  even  a  local  custom  or  prescription  the  element  of  continuity  ia 
as  important  as  that  of  time.  Any  break  in  that  continuity  by  an  adverse  entry, 
or  even  a  continual  claim,  would  arrest  the  fiow  of  a  statute  of  limitations  against 
the  rightful  orwner  of  a  tenement.  An  interruption  of  the  enjoyment  would  be 
equally  fatal  to  a  prescription.  But  are  we  to  be  tol^  that  a  case  which  in  this' 
view  would  not  even  be  sufficient  to  establish  a  composition  for  tithes,  or  a 
trifling  easement  as  between  individuals,  is  sufficient  to  raise  ai  prescription 
against  a  constitutional  right  or  to  abrogate  the  fundamental  law  of  a  nation  and 
bar  the  inappreciable  inheritance  of  its  people]  The  very  statement  of  the 
proposition  would  seem  to  furnish  its  own  refutation. 

If  the  case  had  even  been  one  of  uninterrupted  continuity,  how  is  it  as  to  the 
element  of  time  ?  To  settle  a  custom,  either  public  or  private,  it  must  have  the 
hoar  of  antiquity  upon  it ;  its  origin  must  be  traced  far  back  into  the  night  of 
time,  so  far  that  no  living  memory  can  measure  it,  and  no  man  can  say  that  he 
has  drunk  at  its  head-springs  or  stood  beside  its  cradle.  What  is  the  case  here  ? 
It  is  a  question  of  the  ^ndamental  law  of  a  people  whose  dominions  embrace  a 
continent,  and  whose  numbers  are  multitudinous  as  the  stars  of  heaven.  A  little 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  will  measure  the  career  that  they  have 
thus  far  run.  What  a  mere  span  is  this !  Why,  I  have  seen  on  this  floor,  a  not 
uninterested  spectator  of  this  great  drama,  a  veteran  statesman,  known  to  fame, 
and  perhaps  personally  to  all  of  you,  whose  years  go  back  behind  your  Consti- 
tution itself.  But  what  is  a  century  but  the  briefest  hour  in  the  life  of  a  state  ? 
How  is  a  mere  non>user  for  75  of  its  infant  years  to  be  set  up  either  to  bar  a 
fundamental  right,  or  to  prove  that  it  never  existed?  It  required  six  centuries 
of  struggle  with  the  prerogative  to  settle  the  British*  constitution  firmly  upon 
the  foundations  of  Magna  Charta,  and  no  hostile  precedent  of  the  reigns  of  either 
the  Plantagenets  or  Tudors  was  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  onward 
movement  that  culminated  in  the  revolution  of  1688.  And  yet  it  is  eravely 
urged  on  us,  that  the  conduct  of  our  national  life  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  mia^ 
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takes  of  its  cbildhood,  and  that  the  grand  patrimony  of  the  Revolution  has  been 
sqoandered  beyond  tecovery  by  the  thongbtless  improvidence  or  too  generous 
and  tmstM  prodigality  of  an  earlier  heir  who  had  just  come  to  his  estate. 

And  now  1  may  venture  to  say,  I  think,  thai  it  has  been  shown  abimdantly 

that  all  the  resources  of  the  President  on  this  point  have  failed  him.     The  awards 

of  reason,  the  judgments  of  the  courts,  the  opinions  of  statesmen,  lawyers,  and 

'publicists,  the  precedent  of  1789,  and  the  practice  of  the  government,  are  all 

against  him. 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  (at  4  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.  m.)  I  under- 
stand that  the  manager  is  extremely  ill  to-day,  and  would  not  be  able  to  finish 
his  argument  if  he  were  well.  I  therefore  move  that  the  Senate,  sittiug  as  a 
eonrtt  adjourn  until  to  morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment»  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  April  28,  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  except  Mr.  Stanbery,  appeared  and 
took  the  seats  assigned  to  them  respectively. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washburne,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and 
aeeompanied  by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the 
seats  provided  for  them. 

The  journal  of  yesterday's  proceedhigs  of  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of 
the  impeachment,  was  read. 

Mr.  Sum N BR.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  Chair  an  amendment  to  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  impeachments.  When  that  has  bf^en  read, 
if  there  be  no  objection,  I  will  ask  that  it  go  over  until  the  close  of  the  argu- 
ments, to  take  its  place  with  the  other  matters  which  will  come  up  for  consider- 
ation at  that  time. 

The  Chief  Justick.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  proposed  rule  for  iufornfia- 
tion.  * 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Whereas  it  is  provided  in  the  Constitation  of  tbe  United  States  that  on  trials  of  impeach- 
meot  by  the  Senate  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present,  and  tbe  person  so  convicted  shall  be  removed  from  office ;  but  this 
requirement  of  two-thirds  is  not  extended  to  anj  further  judgment,  which  remains  subject  to 
the  general  law  that  a  majoritj  prevails ;  therefore,  in  order  to  remove  any  doubt  thereupon, 

(hderedf  That  after  removal,  which  necessarily  follows  conviction,  any  question  which 
mMj  arise  with  regard  to  disqualification  or  any  further  judgment  shall  be  determined  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  present. 

Mr.  Davis.     I  object  to  the  consideration  of  it. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  proposed  order  will  lie  over.  That  is  the  dispo* 
sition  proposed  by  the  senator  from  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Manager  Williams 
will  proceed  on  the  part  of.  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Manager  Williams.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  have  to  thank  you 
for  the  indulgence  which  you  were  kind  enough  to  extend  to  me  yesterday  at  a 
time  when  I  very  much  wanted  it.  I  shall  endeavor,  however,  to  testify  my 
gratitude  by  not  abusing  it. 

Before  J  closed  yesterday  I  was  referring  to  the  position  taken  by  me,  and, 
as  I  thought,  sufficiently  demonstrated,  that  the  President  had  failed  in  all  his 
supports ;  that  the  reason  of  the  thing,  the  natural  reason,  the  'cultivated  reason 
of  the  law,  the  judicial  sentiment,  the  opinions  of  commentators,  the  precedent 
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of  1789,.  and  even  the  practice,  were  all  against  him ;  hut  then  I  saggested  that 
there  was  one  resonrce  stUl  lef^  to  which  I  now  come,  and  that  is  in  the  opinion 
of  what  is  sometimes  called  his  cabinet,  the  trusted  councillors  whom  he  is  pleased 
to  quote  as  the  advisers  whom  the  Constitution  and  the  practice  of  the  govern- 
ment have  assigned  to  him.  If  all  the  world  has  forsaken  him,  they,  at  least , 
are  still  faithful  to  the  chief  whom  they  have  so  long  accompanied,  and  so  largely 
comforted  and  encouraged  through  all  his  manifold  usurpations. 

It  is  true  that  these  gentlemen  have  not  been  allowed  to  prove,  as  they  would 
have  desired  to  do,  that,  maugre  all  the  reasoning  of  judges,  lawyers,  and  pub- 
licists, they  were  implicitly  of  opinion,  and  so  advised  the  President,  that  the 
tenure-of-office  law,  not  being  in  accordance  with  his  will,  was,  of  course,  uncon- 
stitutional. It  may  be  guessed,  I  suppose,  without  damage  to  our  case,  that, 
if  allowed,  they  would  have  proved  it.  With  large  opportunities  for  informa- 
tion, I  have  not  heard  of  any  occasion  wherein  they  have  ever  given  any  opinion 
to  the  President  except  the  one  that  was  wanted  by  him,  or  known  to  be  agree- 
able to  his  will.  If  there  had  been  time,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  hear 
from  some  of  these  functionaries  on  that  question.  It  would  have  been  pleas- 
ant to  hear  the  witness  on  the  stand,  at  least,  discourse  of  constitutional  law. 
If  the  public  interest  has  not  suffered,  the  public  curiosity  has  at  least  been 
balked  by  the  denial  of  the  high  privilege  of  listening  to  the  luminoud  expo- 
sitions which  some  of  these  learned  Thebans,  whose  training  has  been  so  high 
as  to  warrant  them  .in  denouncing  us  all — ^the  legislators  of  the  nation — as  no 
better  than  'VGonstitution  tinkers,''  would  have  been  able  to  help  us  with. 

It  is  a  large  part  of  the  defence  of  the  President,  as  set  forth  in  his  vol- 
uminous special  plea,  and  elaborated  in  the  ai'gument  of  the  opening  counseU 
not  only  that  his  cabinet  agreed  with  him  in  his  views  as  to  the  law,  but 
that  if  he  has  erred,  it  was  under  the  advice  received  from  those  whom  the 
law  had  placed  around  him.  It  is  not  sh^wn,  however,  and  was  not  attempted 
to  be  shown,  that  in  regard  to  the  particular  offence  for  which  he  is  now  arraigned 
before  you  they  were  ever  consulted  by  him.  But  to  clear  this  part  of  the  case 
of  all  possible  cavil  or  exception,  I  feel  that  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  ask  your 
attention  to  a  few  remarks  upon  the  relations  of  the  President  with  this  iliegiti^ 
mate  body,  this  excrescence,  this  mere  fungus,  born  of  decay,  which  has  been 
compounded  in  process  of  time  out  of  the  heads  of  the  departments,  and  has 
shot  up  within  the  last  few  years  into  the  formidable  proportions  of  a  directory 
for  the  general  government  of  the  state. 

The  first  observation  that  suggests  itself  is  that  this  reference  to  the  advice 
of  others  proceeds  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  President  himself  is  not  responsi- 
ble, and  is  therefore  at  war  with  the  principal  theory  of  the  defence,  which  is 
that  he  is  the  sole  responsible  head  of  the  executive  department,  and  must,  there* 
fore,  ex  necessitate,  in  order  to  the  performance  of  his  appropriate  duties,  haTe 
the  undisputed  right  to  control  and  govern  and  remove  them  at  his  own  mere 
will,  as  he  has  just  done  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton — a  theory  which  precludes 
the  idea  of  advice  in  the  fact  that  it  makes  the  adviser  a  slave.  What,  theji, 
does  the  President  intend  ?  Does  he  propose  to  abandon  this  line  of  defence  ? 
He  cannot  do  it  without  surrendering  his  case. 

Is  it  his  purpose,  then,  to  divert  us  from  the  track  by  doubling  on  his  pur- 
suers, and  leading  them  off  on  a  false  scent,  or  does  he  intend  the  offer  of  a 
vicarioiui  sacrifice  ?  Does  he  think  to  make  mere  scapegoats  of  his  councillors 
by  laying  all  his  multitudinous  sins  upon  their  backs  ?  Does  he  propose  to 
enact  the  part  of  another  Charles,  by  surrendering  another  Strafford  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Commons  ?  We  must  decline  to  accept  the  offer.  We  want  no 
ministerial  heads.  We  do  not  choose  in  the  pursuit  of  higher  game  to  stoop  to 
any  ignobler  quarry  either  on  the  land  or  on  the  sea.  It  would  be  anything 
but  magnanimous- in  us  to  take,  as  it  would  be  base  in  him  to  offer,  the  heads, 
of  those  whom  our  own  past  legislation  has  degraded  into  slaves.     When  Cseaar 
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fails  hifl  councillors  will  disappear  aloug  with  him.  Perhaps  he  thinks,  however, 
that  nobody  is  responsible.  JBat  shall  we  allow  him  to  justify  in  one  breath  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  on  the  ground  that  under  the  law  he  was  his  master, 
and  then  in  another,  when  arraigned  for  this,  to  say  that  he  is  not  responsible 
because  he  took  advice  from  those  who  are  but  mere  automata — only  his 
'*  hands  and  voice,"  in  the  language  of  his  counsel — and  no  more  than  the  mere 
creatures  of  his  imperial  will  ?  This  would  be  a  sad  condition,  indeed,  for  the 
people  of  a  republic  claiming  to  be  free.  We  can  all  understand  the  theory  of 
the  British  constitution.  The  king  can  do  no  wrong.  The  person  of  majesty 
is  sacred.  But  then  the  irresponsibility  of  the  sovereign  is  beautifully  recon- 
ciled with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  by  holding  the  ministry  responsible,  and 
tbms  taking  care  that  he  shall  get  no  bad  advice  from  them.  But  what  is  to  be 
our  condition,  with  no  recourse  between  the  two,  to  either  king  or  minister  ? 
It  will  be  not  unlike  what  is  said  in  the  touching  plaint  of  the  Bntons,  '*  The 
barbarians  drive  us  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea  drives  us  back  again  on  the  barba- 
rians." 

But  who  made  these  men  the  advisers  of  the  President  ?  Not  the  Constitu- 
tion, certainly ;  not  the  laws,  or  they  would  have  made  them  free.  The  Con- 
stitution has  given  to  him  no  advisers  but  the  Senate,  whose  opinion  he  scouts 
at  and  defies,  because  he  cannot  get  from  it  the  advice  he  wants,  and  would 
obtain,  no  doubt,  if  it  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  that  of  imperial  Rome. 
All  it  provides  in  regard  to  the  heads  of  departments  is  that  he  may  require  the 
opinion  in  writing  of  each  of  them  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of 
his  aum  special  office,  and  no  more.  He  cannot  require  it  as  to  other  matters, 
and  by  the  strongest  implication  it  was  not  intended  that  he  should  take  it  on 
any  matter  outside  of  their  own  respective  offices  and  duties.  He  has  undoubt- 
edly the  privilege  which  belongs  to  other  men,  of  seeking  for  advice  wherever 
he^may  want  it ;'  but  if  he  is  wise,  and  would  be  honestly  advised — as  he  does 
not  apparently  wish  to  b&^— he  will-  go  to  those  who  are  in  a  condition  to  tell 
him  the  truth  without  the  risk  of  being  turned  out  of  office,  as  Mr.  Stanton  has 
been,  for  doing  so.  No  tyrant  who  has  held  the  lives  of  those  around  him  in 
his  hands  has  ever  enjoyed  the  counsels  of  any  but  minions  and  sycophants. 
If  it  had  been  the  purpose  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to  provide  a  coun- 
cil for  the  President,  they  would  have  looked  to  it  that  he  was  not  tpbe  surrounded 
with  such  creatures  as  these. 

But  then  it  is  said  that  the  practice  of  holding  cabinet  councils  was  inangu« 
rated  by  President  Washington,  and  has  since  continued  without  interruption. 
It  is  unquestionable  that  he  did  take  the  opinions  in  writing  of  all  the  heads  of 
departments,  on  bills  that  were  submitted  to  him  in  the  constitutional  way,  and 
not  unlikely  that  he  may  have  consulted  them  ad  to  appointments,  and  other 
matters  of  executive  duty  that  involved  anything  like  discretion.  They  may 
have  met  occasionally  in  after  times  upon  the  special  invitation  of  the  President. 
It  was  not,  however,  as  I  think,  until  the  period  of  the  war,  when  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  President,  as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  armies,  were  so  largely 
magnified  as  to  make  it  necessary  that  he  should  take  counsel  from  day  to  day, 
that  they  crystallized  into  their  present  form,  as  a  sort  of  institution  of  state  ; 
and  not  till  the  accession  of  Andrew  Johnson,  that  they  began  to  do  the  work 
of  Congress,  in  a  condition  of  peace,  by  legislating  for  the  restoration  of  the  rebel 
States.  From  that  time  forward,  through  all  that  long  and  unhappy  interregnum 
of  the  law-making  power,  while  the  telegraph  was  waiting  upon  the  action  of 
those  mysterious  councils,  that  dark  tribunal  which  was  erecting  States  by  proc- 
lamation, taxing  the  people,  and  surrendering  up  the  public  property  to  keep 
them  on  their  feet,  and  exercising  a  dispensing  power  over  the  laws,  had  appa^ 
rently  taken  the  place  of  the  Congress  of  the  nation,  with  powers  quite  as  great 
AS  any  that  the  true  Congress  Jbas  ever  claimed.  To  say  that  the  acts  of  this 
saere  cabal,  which  looked  for  all  the  world  like  some  dark  conclave  of  con- 
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Bpirators  plotting  against  the  liberties  of  the  people,  were  the  results  of  free 
oonsnltation  and  comparison  of  views,  is  to  speak  without  knowledge.  I  for 
one  mistrusted  them  from  the  beginning,  and,  if  I  may  be  excused  the  ego- 
tism again,  it  was  under  the  inspiration  of  the  conviction  that  they  could  not 
have  held  together  so  long  under  an  imperious,  self-willed  man  like  the 
present  Executive,  without  a*^  thorough  submission  to  all  his  views,  that  I  was 
moved  to  introduce  and  urge,  as  I  did,  through  great  discouragements,  but, 
thank  God,  successfolly,  the  amendment  to  the  tenure-of-office  bill,  that  brings 
about  this  conflict.  It  has  come  sooner  than  I  expected,  but  not  too  soon  to 
vindicate,  by  its  timely  rescue  of  the  most  important  of  the  departments  of 
the  government  from  the  grasp  of  the  President,  the  wisdom  of  a  measure  which, 
if  it  had  been  the  law  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Johnson's  accession,  would,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  have  set  his  policy  aside  and  made  his  resistance  to  the  will 
of  the  loyal  people,  and  his  project  of  governing  the  nation  without  a  Congress, 
impossible.  The  veil  has  been  lifted  since  the, passage  of  this  law,  and  those 
who  wish  may  now  read  in  letters  of  living  light  the  great  fact  that  during  the 
progress  of  all  this  usurpation  that  has  convulsed  the  nation,  and  kept  the  south 
in  anarchy  for  three  long  years,  there  was  scarce  a  ripple  of  dissent  to  ruffle  the 
stagnant  surface  of  those  law-making  and  law-breaking  cabals,  those  mere  beds 
of  justice,  where,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  the  President  himself,  there 
was  but  one  will  that  reigned  undisputed  and  supreme. 

To  insist,  then,  that  any  apology  is  to  be  found  for  the  delinquencies  of  the 
^President,  in  the  advice  of  a  cabinet,  where  a  difiTerence  of  opinion  was  consid- 
ered treason  to  the  head,  and  loyalty  to  the  law,  instead  of  to  the  will  of  the 
President,  punished  by  dismissal,  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  on  his  part,  the  verj 
climax  of  efirontery.  What  adequate  cause  does  the  President  now  assign  for  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  ?  His  counsel  promised  us  in  their  opening  that  they 
would  exhibit  reasons  to  show  that  it  was  impossible  to  allow  him  to  continue  to 
hold  the  office.  They  have  failed  to  do  it.  They  haVe  not  even  attempted  it. 
Was  it  because  he  had  failed  to  perform  his  duties,  or  had  iu  any  way  offended 
against  the  law  ?  The  President  alleges  nothing  of  the  kind.  Was  it  even  a 
personal  quarrel?  Nothing  of  this  sort  is  pretended  either.  All  that  we  can 
hear  of  is  that  there  was  a  '*  want  of  mutual  confidence ;"  that  "  his  relations 
to  Mr.  Stanton  were  such  as  to  preclude  him  from  resorting  to  him  for  advice^* 
(Heaven  save  the  mark  ! )  and  that  he  did  not  think  he  could  be  any  longer  safely 
responsible  for  him.  His  counsel  say  that  Mr.  Stanton  is  a  thorn  in  his  side. 
Well,  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  is  sometimes  good  for  the  spirit.  But  so  are  Grant, 
and  Sherman,  and  Sheridan,  and  so  is  Congress,  and  so  is  every  loyal  man  in  the 
country  who  questions  or  resists  his  will.  The  trouble  is,  as  everybody  knows, 
that  Mr.  Stanton  does  not  indorse  his  policy,  and  cannot  be  relied  on  to  assist 
him  in  obstructing  the  laws  of  Congress ;  and  that  is  just  the  reason  why  you 
want  this  thorn  to  *'  stick,''  and,  if  need  be,  prick  and  fester  a  little  there,  and 
must  maintain  it  there,  if  you  would  be  &ithful  to  the  nation  and  to  yourselves. 
You  cannot  let  Mr.  Stanton  go,  by  an  acquittal  of  the  President,  without  sur- 
rendering into  his  hands  the  very  last  fortress  that  you  still  hold,  aud  are  qow 
holding  only  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

But  there  is  a  point  just  here  that  seems  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked  by 
the  counsel  for  the  President,  to  which  I  desire  especially  to  invite  your  atten- 
tion. It  seems  to  have  been  assumed  by  them  throughout — if  it  is  not,  indeed, 
distinctly  asserted  in  the  defendant's  plea — that  if  th^  shall  be  able  to  succeed 
in  establishing  a  power  of  removal  in  the  President,  either  under  the  Constitu- 
tion or  the  act  of  1789,  erecting  the  department  now  in  question,  he  may  exer- 
cise that  power  at  his  mere  will  and  pleasure,  without  reason  and  without 
responsibility ;  and  having  failed  to  show  any  adequate  cause,  or  indeed  any 
cause  whatever  for  the  act  done  here,  he  stands,  ^of  course,  on  this  hypothesis. 
But  is  this  the  law?    Is  there  no  such  thing  as  an  abuse  of  power,  and  a  just 
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responsibility  as  its  attendant  ?  Was  it  intended  in  either  case — whether  the 
power  flowed  from  one  source  or  from  the  other — that  it  should  be  exercisable 
without  restraint  ?  That  doctrine  would  be  proper  in  a  monarchy,  perhaps,  but 
it  is  ill  suited  to  the  genius  of  institutions  Ijke  our  own.  Nor  was  it  the  opioion 
of  Mr.  Madison,  or  those  who  voted  and  acted  with  him  in  the  Congress  of  1789. 
No  man  there  who  asserted  the  power  of  removal  to  be  in  the  President,  or  con- 
curred in  bestowing  it  on  him  for  the  occasion,  ever  supposed  that  its  exercise 
was  to  be  a  question  of  mere  caprice,  or  whim,  or  will.  To  the  objection  that 
this  would  be  the  effect  of  the  doctrine  of  removal,  it  was  answered  by  Mr. 
Madison  himself  in  these  words : 

The  danger  consists  merely  in  this,  that  the  President  can  displace  from  office  a  man  whose 
merits  require  that  he  should  be  continued  in  it.  What  will  be  the  motive  which  the  Presi- 
dent can  reel  for  such  abuse  of  his  power,  and  the  restr^nts  that  operate  to  prevent  it  7  In 
the  first  place,  he  will  be  impeached  by  the  House  before  the  Senate  for  such  an  act  of  msd- 
administration ;  for  I  contend  that  the  wanton  removal  of  meritorious  office^  would  subject 
him  to  impeachment  and  removal  firom  bis  own  high  trust 

And  it  was  no  doubt  mainly  on  this  argument  that  the  power  of  removal  was 
embodied  in  the  law. 

What,  then,  have  the  President  and  his  counsel  to  say  in  answer  to  this?  Is 
the  President  impeachable  on  his  own  case,  or  does  he  expect  to  realize  the 
fruits  of  the  argument,  and  then  repudiate  the  very  grounds  on  which  the 
alleged  construQtion  rests  ?  Was  Mr.  Stanton  a  meritorious  officer  ?  Did  his 
merits  require  that  he  should  be  continued  in  the  place  ?  No  loyal  man,  I 
think,  disputes  that  they  did,  and  this  Senate  has  already  solemnly  adjudged 
it,  in  their  decision  that,  upon  the  reasons  stated  by  the  President,  there  was  no 
sufficient  cause  for  his  removal,  while  none  other  have  been  since  shown  by  the 
accused  himself.  What,  then,  was  the  motive  for  this  act  of  maladminiitra- 
tioTh  as  Mr.  Madison  denominates  it  ?  Nothing  that  we  are  aware  of,  except 
the  fact  that  the  President  cannot  control  the  War  Office  in  the  interests  of  his 
policy,  so  long  as  he  is  there.  Was  this,  then,  a  wanton  removal  ?  It  was 
something  more — it  was  a  wicked  one.  And  are  we  to  be  told  now  that  he  is 
hound  to  show  no  reasons,  and  cannot  be  compelled  to  answer  for  it  to  the 
nation,  by  those  who  claim  the  power  of  removal  for  him  on  the  very  footing 
that  its  abuse  would  be  impeachable  ? 

But  it  is  further  strenuously  argued,  that  although  the  law  may  be  constitu- 
tional, and  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton  within  it,  as  it  has  been  already  held  to  be 
by  this  Senate,  the  case  was  not  so  clear  a  one  as  to  authorize  a  charge  of  crime 
against  the  President,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  he  has  wilfrilly  misconstrued 
it ;  and  that  although  wherever  a  law  is  passed  through  the  forms  of  legislation, 
it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  it  is  faithfully  executed  so  long  as  it  requires  no  more 
than  ministerial  action  on  his  part,  yet,  where  it  is  a  question  of  cutting  off  a 
power  confided  to  him  by  the  Constitution,  and  he  alone  can  bring  about  a  judi- 
cial decision  for  its  settlement,  if,  on  due  deliberation  and  advice,  he  should  be 
of  the  opinion  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional,  it  would  be  no  violation  of 
duty  to  take  the  needful  steps  to  raise  that  question,  so  as  to  have  it  peacefully 
decided. 

Allow  me  to  say  in  answer,  that  if  even  ignorance  of  the  law,  which  excuses 
nobody  else,  can  be  held  to  excuse  the  very  last  man  in  the  nation  who  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  plead  it,  the  testimony  shows,  I  think,  that  he  did  not  mis- 
understand its  meaning.  His  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton,  which  was  an  entirely 
new  procedure,  followed,  as  it  was,  by  his  report  of  the  case  to  the  Senate  within 
twenty  days  after  its  next  meeting,  is  evidence  that  he  did  understand  the  law 
as  comprehending  that  case,  and  aid  not  intend  to  violate  it,  if  he  could  get  rid 
of  the  obnoxious  officer  without  resorting  to  so  extreme  and  hazardous  a  remedy. 

But  the  question  here  is  not  so  much  whether  he  ignorantly  and  innocently 
mistook  the  law,  as  whether  in  the  case  referred  to  of  an  interference  with  the 
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power  claimed  by  him  under  the  Constitution,  he  may  suspend  the  operation  of 
a  law  by  assuming  it  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  setting  it  aside  until  the  courts 
shall  have  decided  that  it  is  a  constitutional  and  valid  one.  In  the  case  at  issue, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  violate  the,  law,  either  by  contriving  to  prevent  the 
incumbent  from  resuming  his  place  under  it,  or  turning  him  out  by  violence 
after  he  had  been  duly  reinstated  by  the  Senate,  if  he  honestly  desired  to  test 
its  validity  in  the  judicial  forum.  All  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do  was 
to  issue  his  order  of  removal  and  give  the  oflScer  a  notice  of  that  order  and  its 
object.  If  he  refused  to  obey,  the  next  and  obvious  step  would  have  been  to 
direct  the  Attorney  General  to  sue  out  a  writ  of  quo  warranto ,  on  his  own  rela- 
tion. This  was  not  his  course.  The  remedy  was  not  summary  enough  for  his 
uses,  as  his  special  counsel,  employed  only  after  the  arrest  of  his  pseudo  Secre- 
tary Thomas,  testifies,  because  it  would  have  allowed  the  law  to  reign  in  the 
meanwhile,  instead  of  creating  an  interregnum  of  mere  will  by  which  he  hoped 
to  supersede  it.  His  project  was  to  seize  the  place;  by  craft,  if  possible*^  by 
force,  if  necessary.  For  this  purpose  he  claims  to  have  made  an  arrangement 
with  General  Grant  for  its  surrender  to  himself,  in  case  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate  should  restore  the  officer,  and  now  taxes  that  distinguished  officer  vnth 
bad  faith  to  him  individually  for  his  obedience  to  the  law. 

It  stands,  therefore,  upon  his  own  confession,  that  he  intended  to  prevent  Mr. 
Stanton  from  resuming  his  position,  in  which  case,  as  he  well  knew,  und  as  bis 
Attorney  General  knew,  and  must  have  informed  him,  there  was  no  remedy  at 
law  for  the  ejected  officer.  Foiled  and  baffled  by  the  integrity  of  Grant,  after 
full  deliberation  he  issues  his  order  of  removal  on  the  2l8t  of  February,  and 
sends  it  by  his  lieutenant,  Thomas,  with  a  commission  to  himself  to  act  as  Sec- 
retary ad  interim,  and  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  office.  He  does  not  fail  to 
suggest  to  him  at  the  same,  time  that  Stanton  is  a  coward,  and  may  be  easily 
frightened  out  of  the  place  with  a  proper  show  of  energy  on  his  part.  He 
tells  him  also  that  he  expects  him  to  support  the  Constitution  and  the  laws — 
as  he  understands  them,  of  course.  Thomas  is  a  martinet.  He  knows  no  law, 
as  he  confesses,  but  the  order  of  his  Commander-in-chief.  He  has  been  taught 
no  argument  but  arms ;  no  logic  but  the  dialectics  of  hard  knocks.  Instructed 
by  the  President,  he  hopes  to  frighten  Stanton  by  his  big  looks  and  horrent 
arms.  He  proceeds  upon  his  warlike  errand  in  all  the  panoply  of  a  brigadier, 
and  loftily  demands  the  keys  of  the  fortress  from  the  stern  warder,  Who  only 
stipulate^  for  twenty-four  hours  to  remove  his  camp  equipage  and  baggage. 
The  conquest  is  apparently  an  easy  one.  He  reports  forthwith  to  his  chief  with* 
the  brevity  of  a  Ccesar :  "  Veni,  vidiy  vici,**  They  rejoice,  no  doubt,  together 
over  the  pusillanimity  of  the  Secretary;  and  the  puissant  Adjutant  then  unbends, 
and  flies  for  relaxation,  after  his  heroic  and  successful  feat,  to  the  delights  and 
mysteries  of  the  masquerade ;  not,  however,  until  he  has  **  fought  his  battle  o'er 
again,"  and  invited  his  friends  to  be  present  at  the  surrender  on  the  following 
morning,  which  he  advises  them  that  he  intends  to  compel  by  force,  if  neces- 
sary. 

The  masquerade  opens.     "Fair  women  and  brave  men  "  are  there,  and — 

•  Music  ascends  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 

And  eyes  look  love  to  eyes  that  speak  again ; 
And  all  goes  merry  as  a  mapiage  bell. 

The  Adjutant  himself  is  there.  The  epaulette  has  modestly  retired  behind 
the  domino.  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  at  least  will  excuse  me,  if,  after 
his  own  example,  1  borrow  from  the  celestial  armory,  on  which  he  draws  so 
copiously,  a  little  of  that  ligAt  artillery  with  which  he  blazes  along  his  track« 
like  a  November  midnight  sky  with  all  its  flaming  asteroids.  The  Adjutant,  I 
repeat,  is  there. 

Grim-visaged  war  hath  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front. 
And  now,  instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds 
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To  fright  the  sonls  of  fearful  adversaries, 
He  capers  uimhly  in  a  lady's  chamber 
To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute. 

But  lo !  a  hand  is  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  which  startles  him  in  the  raidst  of 
the  festivities,  like  the  summons  to  *'  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain  "  at  the  ball  in 
Brussels,  on  the  night  before  the  battle  in  which  he  fell.  It  is  the  messenger 
of  the  Senate,  who  comes  to  warn  him  tbat  his  enterprise  is  an  unlawful  one. 
Oa  the  following  morning  he  is  waited  upon  again  by  another  officer,  with  a 
warrant  for  his  arrest  for  threats  which  looked  to  a  disturbance  of  the  peace. 
This  double  warning  chills  his  martial  ardor.     Visions  of  impending  trouble 

Sass  before  his  eyes.  He  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  the  return  of  civil  strife,  the 
oors  of  the  department  dabbled,  perhaps,  like  those  of  the  royal  palace  at 
Holyrood,  with  red  spots  of  blood.  But,  above  all,  he  feels  that  the  hand  of 
the  law-maker  and  of  the  law  itself,  which  is  stronger  than  the  sword,  is  on  him, 
and  he  puts  up  his  weapon  and  repairs,  in  peaceful  guise,'  to  take  possession  of 
his  conquest.  I  do  not  propose,  however,  to  describe  the  interview  which  fol- 
lowed. That  will  be  the  task  of  the  dramatist.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to 
accompany  him  back  to  the  White  House,  where  he  receives  the  order  to  "  Go 
on  and  take  possession,"  which  he  was  so  unhappily  called  buck  to  contradict, 
and  which  it  was  then  well  understood,  of  course,  that  he  could  not  obtain 
except  by  force ;  and  he  continues  to  be  recognized  as  Secretary  of  War,  without 
a  portfolio  or  a  cure,  while  he  waits  under  the  direction  of .  the  President,  not 
upon  the  law,  but  only  to  see,  like  Micawber,  what  may  turn  up  here,  and  to  be 
inducted  and  installed  in  proper  form,  as  soon  as  your  previous  decision  shall 
have  been  reversed,  and  his  title  affirmed,  by  your  votes  in  favor  of  an  acquittal. 
The  idea  of  a  suit,  in  which  direction  no  single  step  was  ever  takeu,  is  now 
abandoned,  if  it  was  ever  seriously  entertained. 

The  conversation,  however,  with  General  Sherman,  who  was  called  as  a  wit- 
ness by  the  President  himself,  settles  the  fact  conclusively,  if  not  already  dem- 
onstrated by  all  the  attendant  circumstances,  that  it  was  not  his  purpose  at  any 
time  to  bring  the  case  into  the  courts  for  adjudication.  He  preferred  the  dex- 
terous finesse,  or  the  strong  hand,  to  a  reference  which  every  sensible  lawyer 
would  have  told  him  could  be  attended  with  only  one  result,  and  that  a  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  law. 

But  in  this  great  strait,  instead  of  a  resort  to  the  Attorney  General  himself, 
his  special  counsel' Cox,  employed  only  after  the  arrest  of  Thomas,  is  called  to 

Srove  that  he  advised  a^inst  the  writ  of  quo  warranto,  because  of  '*  the  law*s 
elay,"  and  endeavored  to  seek  a  remedy  more  summary  through  a  habeas 
corpus,  in  the  event  of  the  commitment  of  the  Secretary  ad  interim.  Supposing 
it  all  true,  however,  the  movement  came  too  late  to  help  his  employer's  case,  by 
showing  a  desire  to  put  the  issue  in  the  way  of  a  judicial  decision  upon  the  law.' 
^or  is  it  clear  by  any  means  that  such  a  process  could  have  achieved  the  desired 
results.  With  a  warrant  good  upon  its  face,  and  charging  a  threatened  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace,  or  an  offence  against  a  statute  of  the  United  States,  I 
doubt  whetlier  any  court  would  venture  to  declare  the  warrant  void,  or  to  dis- 
charge upon  such  a  hearing,  on  the  footing  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  law, 
-which  had  received  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  votes  of  both  houses,  or,  indeed, 
of  any  law  whatever ;  while  I  do  not  see  how  even  a  decision  against  it  could 
have  had  either  the  effect  of  ousting  Stanton  or  putting  Thomas  in  his  place.  It 
is  enough,  however,  for  the  present  purpose  that  the  prisoner  was  discharged  on 
the  motion  of  his  own  attorney. 

The  counsel  for  the  President  admits  that  he  cannot  in  ordinary  cases  erect 
himself  into  a  judicial  tribunal,  and  decide  that  a  law  is  unconstitutional,  because 
the  effect  woiild  be  that  there  could  never  be  any  judicial  decision  upon  it;  but 
insists,  as  already  stated,  that  where  a  particular  law  has  cut  off  a  power  confi- 
ded to  him  by  the  Oonstitution,  he  alone  has  the  power  to  raise  the  question  for 
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the  courts,  and  there  is  no  ohjection  to  his  doing  it ;  and  instances  the  cases  of  a 
law  to  prevent  the  making  of  a  treaty,  or  to  declare  that  he  shall  not  exerciae 
the  functions  of  Commanaer-in-chief. 

It  has  been  already  very  fully  answered  that  there  is  no  evidence  here  to 
show  that  there  was  any  honest  purpose  whatever  to  bring  this  case  into  the 
courts,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  very  conclusive  testimony  to  prove 
that  he  intended  to  keep  it  out  of  them.     But  bad  he  a  right  to  hold  this  law  a 
nullity  until  it  was  affirmed  by  another  tribunal,  whether  it  was  constitutional 
or  not  ?     The  Constitution  gives  to  him  the  power  of  passing  upon  the  acts  of 
the  two  houses,  by  returning  a  bill  with  his  objections  thereto ;  but  if  it  is  after-* 
wards  enacted  by  two-thirds  of  both,  it  is  provided  that  **  it  shajl  become  a  law.'' 
What  is  a  law  ?     It  is  a  rule  of  civil  conduct  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power 
of  a  state.     Is  there  any  higher  power  than  the  legislature  1     Is  it  essential  to 
the  operation  of  a  law  that  it  should  have  the  approval  of  the  judiciary,  as  well 
as  of  the  President  ?     It  is  as  obligatory  on  the  President  as  upon  the  humblest 
citizen.     Nay,  it  is,  if  possible,  more  so.     He  is  its  minister.     The  Constitution 
requires  that  he  shall  take  care  that  it  be  faithfully  executed.     It  is  for  others 
to  controvert  it,  if  aggrieved,  in  a  legal  way,  but  not  for  him.     If  they  do,  how- 
ever, it  is  at  their  peril,  as  it  would  be  at  his,  even  in  the  cases  put,  where  it  is 
asked,  with  great  emphasis,  whether  he  would  be  bound  to  obey.     Those  cases 
are  extreme  ones.     But  if  hard  cases  are  said  to  make  bad  precedents,  it  may 
be  equally  remarked  that  extreme  cases  make  bad  illustrations.     They  are, 
moreover,  of  express  powers,  as  this  is  not.     But  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
answer  them  when  they  arise.     It  is  not  a  snpposable  contingency  that  two- 
thirds  of  both  houses  of  Congress  will  Hatly  violate  their  oaths  in  a  clear  case. 
Thus  far  in  their  history,  they  have  passed  no  law,  I  believe,  that  has  been 
adjudged  invalid.   Whenever  they  shall  be  prepared  to  do  what  is  now  supposed, 
constitutions  will  be  useless,  faith  will  have  perished  among  men,  and  limited 
representative  government  become  impossible.     When  it  comes  to  this,  we  shall 
have  revolution,  with  bloody  conflicts  in  our  streets,  with  a  Congress  legislating^ 
behind  bayonets,  and  that  anarchy  prevailing  everywhere  which  is  already  fore- 
shadowed by  the  aspect  of  a  department  of  this  great  government  beleaguered 
by  the  minions  of  despotism,  with  its  head  a  prisoner,  and  armed  sentinels 
pacing  before  its  doors      Who  shall  say  that  the  President  shall  be  permitted 
to  disobey  even  a  doubtful  law,  in  the  assertion  of  a  power  that  is  only  implied  t 
If  he  may,  why  not  also  set  aside  the  obnoxious  section  of  the  appropriation 
bill,  upon  which  he  has  endeavored  unsuccessfully  to  debauch  the  officers  of  the 
army,  by  teaching  them  insubordination  to  the  law  ?     Why  not  openly  disre- 
gard your  reconstruction  acts,  as  he  will  assuredly  do,  if  you  shall  teach  him  by 
your  verdict  here  that  he  can  do  it  with  impunity  ?     The  legal  rule  is  that  the 
presumption  is  in  every  case  in  favor  of  the  law,  and  that  is  a  violent  one,  where 
none  has  ever  been  reversed.    The  President  claims  that  this  presumption  shall 
not  stand  as  against  him.     If  it  may  not  here,  it  cannot  elsewhere.     To  allow  this 
revolutionary  pretension,  is  to  dethrone  the  law  and  substitute  his  will.     To  say 
that  he  may  hold  his  office,  and  disregard  the  law,  is  to  proclaim  either  anarchy 
or  despotism.     It  is  but  a  short  step  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.      To  be 
without  law,  and  to  leave  the  law  dependent  on  a  single  will,  are  in  eflfect  but 
one  and  the  same  thing.     The  man  who  can  declare  what  is  law,  and*  what  is 
not,  is  already  the  absolute  master  of  the  state. 

But  who  is  to  try  this  case  ?  The  President  insists  that  it  belongs  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court,  where,  as  he  untruly  says,  he  endeavored  to  carry 
it.  So  it  would,  if  the  question  involved  were  one  of  merely -private  right.  But 
in  his  eccentric  efforts  to  get  into  one  court,  by  turning  his  back  upon  it,  he  has 
stumbled  very  unexpectedly  into  another.  It  is  not  the  one  he  sought,  but  it 
is  the  one  the  Constitution  has  provided  for  just  such  delinquencies  as  his,  and 
he  cannot  decline  its  cognizance.     I  beg  pardon.     He  did  send  you  word,  through 
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tbe  epcial  counsel  whom  he  sends  here  with  his  personal  protest,  that  he  might 
have  declined  it,  on  the  opinion  still  entertained  by  both  of  them,  that  this  is  no 
Congress,  and  you  are  no  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  bring  before  you  and 
try  a  President  of  the  United  States,  by  the  logic  of  which  argument  he  proves 
equally,  of  course,  that  he  is  no  President.  To  avoid  a  bloody  conflict,  how- 
ever, although  he  has  been  tendered  the  necessary  aid  in  men,  and  inasmuch,  I 
suppose,  as  you  have  been  so  indulgent  as  not  to  put  him  to  tbe  humiliation  of 
appearing  in  person  at  your  bar,  he  waives  his  sufficient  plea  to  the  jurisdiction, 
and  condescends,  only  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  grace,  and  in  a  spirit  of  for- 
bearance, f\)r  which  he  claims  due  credit  at  your  hands,  to  make  answer  before 
a  tribunal  which  he  might  rightfully  have  defied. 

But  he  is  here  now  by  attorney,  in  what  his  other  counsel  have  taken  great 
pains  to  prove  to  you  to  be  a  court  indeed,  although  they  insist,  not  very  con- 
sistently, in  almost  the  same  breath,  that  it  has  only  the  functions  of  a  jury. 
I  shall  not  dispute  that  question  with  them.  I  am  willing  to  agree  that  the 
Senate,  pro  hac  vice,  is  a  court,  and  that,  too,  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the 
subject-matter  in  dispute,  from  which  it  follows  by  a  necessary  logic,  as  I  think, 
that  it  is  fully  competent  to  try  and  decide  the  whole  case  for  itself,  taking  such 
advice  as  it  thinks  proper  as  to  the  law,  and  then  rejecting  it  if  it  is  not  satis- 
factory. If  it  cannot  do  this,  it  is  but  the  shadow  and  mockery  of  what  the 
defendant's  counsel  claim  it  to  be  in  force  ai\d  fact.  But  by  what  name  soever 
it  may  be  called,  it  will  solve  for  the  President  the  problem  which  he  has  desired 
to  carry  into  another  tribunal,  without  wairing  for  any  extraneous  opinion.  It 
has  already  determined  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  tennre-of-omoe  law,  by 
enacting  it  over  his  objections,  as  it  has  already  passed  upon  its  meaning,  by  its 
condemnation  of  the  act  for  which  he  is  now  to  answer  at  its  barl  It  will  say, 
too,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  whether  constitutional  or  not,  it  will  allow  no  execu- 
tive officer,  and  much  less  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation,  to  assume  that  it 
is  not  so,  and  set  up  his  own  opinion  in  its  place,  until  its  previous  and  well- 
consiilered  judgment  upon  the  same  opinion  has  been  judicially  affirmed. 

But  does  it  make  any  difference  whether  Mr.  Stanton's  case  is  within  the 

tenure*of-offico  act  or  not  ]     Had  the  Executive  the  power  at  any  time,  either 

-Coring  the  session  or  the  recess,  to  create  a  vacancy  to  be  filled  up  by  an 

appointment  ad  interim,  to  continue  during  his  own  pleasure;  or  if  he  had, 

could  he  prolong  a  vacancy  so  created  beyond  the  period  of  six  months  ? 

The  Constitution  provides — and  it  required  such  a  provifiion,  in  view  of  the 
general  clause  which  associates  the  Senate  with  the  President,  and  makes  their 
advice  and  consent  necessary  in  all  cases  of  appointment,  to  authorize  it — that 
he  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  happening  during  the  recess,  by 
temporary  commissions  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session ;  and  by  a 
necessary  implication  of  course  he  cannot  do  it  in  the  same  way,  or  without  their 
advice  and  consent  while  the  Senate  is  at  hand  to  afford  it.  The  word  happen, 
as  used  here,  imports  accident  or  casualty  only,  according  to  the  best  authori- 
ties. If  this  is  the  correct  interpretation,  he  cannot,  of  course,  create  a  vacancy 
for  that  purpose  during  the  recess,  under  the  Constitution,  although  he  may 
claim  to  do  so  under  the  law  establishing  the  department,  which  places  the 
power  of  removal  in  his  hands.  If  he  does,  however,  the  case  then  falls  within 
the  constitutional  provision,  and  the  vacancy  thus  created  must  be  filled  by  a 
commission  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session. 

He  did  create  a  vacancy  in  this  case  by  the  suspension  during  the  recess, 
which  he  proceeded  to  supply  by  the  appointment  of  Greneral  Grant  as  Secretary 
of  War  ac^  tJiterm  at  his  pleasure.  And  this  he  now  defends,  not*  under  the 
provisions  of  the  tenure-of-office  law,  which  would  have  authorized  it,  but 
which  he  expressly  repudiates,  but  upon  the  footing,  in  the  first  place,  of  his 
constitutional  power. 
17  I  p— Vol.  ii 
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Nothing  18  clearer,  however,  than  the  proposition,  that  there  was  no  authority 
to  do  this  thing  except  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  act  which  he  repudiates. 
There  are  no  laws  and  no  precedents,  so  far  as  I  am  advised,  to  justify  or  excuse  * 
it.  If  he  may  suspend  indefinitely,  and  appoint  at  pleasure  a  Secretary  ad  iw 
terim,  hejn&y  not  only  change  the  terms  of  the  commission,  but  sti'ip  the  Sen- 
ate of  all  participation  in  the  appointing  power. 

But  then  he  says,  again,  that  he  did  this  under  the  authority,  also,  of  the  act 
of  13th  February,  1795,  for  filling  temporary  vacancies.  The  tenor  of  that  act 
is,  that  in  a  case  of  vacancy  it  sliall  be  lawful  for  the  President,  if  he  deem  it 
necessary,  to  authorize  any  person  or  persons  to  perform  the  duties  until  a  suc- 
cessor is  appointed  or  such  vacancy  is  filled  ;  with  the  proviso,  however,  that 
no  one  vacancy  shall  be  supplied  in  that  manner  for  a  longer  term  than  six 
months ;  which  proves,  of  course,  that  the  exigency  provided  for  was  only  to  be 
a  temporary  one. 

We  maintain  that  this  act  has  been  repealed  by  the  more  recent  one  of  13th 
February,  1863,  which  confines  the  choice  of  the  President  to  the  heads  of  the 
other  departments.  It  is  insisted,  however,  that  while  the  former  covers  all 
cases  of  vacancy,  the  latter  is  confined  to  some  particular  instances,  not  inclu- 
ding those  of  removal,  or  such  as  may  be  brought  about  by  cfilux  of  time,  and 
does  not,  therefore,  operate  as  a  repeal  to  that  extent.  Granting  this,  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument,  to  be  true,  how  is  it  to  apply  to  a  vacancy  occurring 
during  the  recess,  without  a  repeal  of  the  constitutional  provision  which  is 
intended  expressly  for  just  such  cases  ?  Was  it  intended  to  supersede  it,  and 
is  it  to  be  so  interpreted  ?  This  will  hardly  be  pretended,  if  it  were  even  clear 
that  the  legislature  had  such  a  power.  The  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act  are 
so  transparent  from  the  context,  from  the  words  of  tenure,  and  from  the  six 
months'  limitation,  that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  them,  or  even  to  doubt  that 
it  was  designed  for  merely  acciaental  and  transient  cases,  that  were  left.unpro> 
*vided  for  in  the  Constitution.  The  President's  claim  would  perpetuate  the 
vacancy  by  enabling  him  to  refuse  to  fill  it,  or  to  nominate  a  successor. 

If  it  be  even  true,  however,  that  he  might  have  appointed  General  Grant  during 
the  recess,  under  the  law  of  1795,  it  is  equally  clear  that  he  could  not  continue  him 
in  office,  or  protract  the  vacancy  beyond  six  months ;  and  yet  he  insists,  in  his 
special  plea  in  answer  to  the  averment  of  the  absence  of  the  condition  of  vacancy, 
on  the  21st  of  February,  when  he  appointed  General  Thomas — which  was  more 
than  six  months  after  the  appointment  of  General  Grant — that  there  was  a  con- 
tinuing vacancy  at  that  time ;  intending,  of  course,  that  the  act  of  the  Senate 
in  refusing  to  approve  his  suspension,  and  his  resumption  of  the  duties  of  the 
office,  were  to  be  treated  as  of  no  account  whatever.  From  the  premises  of 
the  President,  that  the  civil-tenure  act  was  invalid  on  constitutional  grounds, 
and  did  not,  at  all  events,  embrace  that  case,  his  inference  of  a  continuing 
vacancy  is  undeniable,  and  his  appointment  of  General  Thomas,  therefore,  en- 
tirely unauthorized  by  the  act  on  which  he  relies. 

But  there  is  more  in  this  aspect  of  the  case  than  the  mere  failure  of  the  authority. 
Taking  it  that,  although  he  might  possibly  remove  during  the  recess,  he  could 
not  suspend  and  appoint  a  Secretary  ad  interim  except  by  virtue  of  the  tenurc- 
of-office  law,  and  tnat  it  may  be  well  pleaded  -in  his  defence,  even  though  ho 
•may  have  insisted  that  he  did  not  refer  to,  or  follow,  or  recognize  it,  I  think  it 
cannot  be  a  Question  among  lawyers  that  all  the  acts  of  a  public  officer  are  to 
be  conclusively  presumed  to  have  been  done  under  the  law  which  authorized 
them.  But  then  it  will  be  said,  as  it  has  been  in  regard  to  the  proof  of  changes 
made  in  the  forms  of  commissions  to  make  them  harmonize  with  the  now  dis- 
puted law,  and  of  other  evidence  of  a  kindred  character,  that  this  is  only  to  set 
up  the  doctrine  of  estoppel,  which,  though  not  unreasonable,  has  been  so  often 
characterized  as  odious  in  the  civil  courts,  against  a  defendant  in  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding. 
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I  am  ready  to  admit  that  estoppels  are  odious  because  they  exclude  the  truth, 
but  have  never  supposed  that  they  were  so  when  their  effect  was  only  to  shut 
out  falsehood.  It  was  not  for  this  purpose,  however,  in  my  view  at  least,  that 
such  evidence  was  offered ;  but  only  to  contradict  the  President's  assertions  by 
his  acts,  and  to  show  that  when  he  pleads  through  his  counsel,  that  if  the  law 
was  valid  he  honestly  believed  the  contrary,  and  that  if  it  embraced  the  case  of 
Mr.  Stanton  he  innocently  mistook  its  meaning,  and  did  not  intend  wilfully  to 
misconstrue  it,  he  stated  what  was  riot  true. 

And  now,  a  few  words  only  jipon  the  general  question  of  intent  itself,  which 
has  been  made  to  figure  so  largely  in  this  cause,  under  the  shadow  of  the  multi- 
plied averments  in  regard  to  it.     I  do  not  look  upon  those  averments  as  at  all 
material ;  and  if  not  material,  they  are,  as  every  lawyer  knows,  but  mere  sur- 
plusage which  never  vitiates,  and  it  is  never  necessary  to  prove.     I  do  not  Bpeak 
•as  a  criminal  lawyer,  but  there  is  no  professional  man.  I  think,  who  reads  these 
charges,  that  will  not  detect  in  thom  something  more,  perhaps  by  way  of  abund- 
ant caution,  than  even  the  technical  nicety  of  the  criminal  pleader.     I  do  not 
know  that  even  in  the  criminal  courtd,  where  an  act  is  charged  in  clear  violation 
of  a  law  forbidding  it,  and  especially  if  it  involve  the  case  of  a  public  officer, 
that  it  is  any  more  necessary  to  allege  that  he  violated  the  law,  with  the  intent 
to  violate  it,  than  to  aver  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  law,  which  every  man 
is  bound  to  know.     The  law  presumes  the  intent  from  the  act  itself,  which  is  a 
necessary  inference,  if  the  law  is  to  be  observed  and  its  infraction  punished ; 
and  the  party  committing  it  is  responsible  for  all  the  consequences,  whclher  he 
intended  them  or  not.     It  makes  no  difference  about  the  motive,  for  wherever  a 
statute  forbids  the  doing  oi  a  thing,  the  doing  it  wilfnlly,  although  without 
any  corrupt  motive,  is   indictable.     (2   Dwan-is,  677 ;    4  Term  Kep.,  457.) 
So  when  the  President  is  solemnly  aiTaigned  to  answer  here  to  the  charge 
that  he  has  infringed  the  Constitution,  or  disobeyed  the  commands  or  violated 
auy  of  the  provisions  of  the  tenure-of-office  or  any  other  law,  he  cannot  plead 
either  that  he  did  it  ignoranily  or  by  mistake,  because  ignorance  of  the  law 
excuses  nobody,  or  that  he  did  it  only  from  the  best  of  motives,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  question  of  its  efficacy,  or  his  obligation  to  conform  to 
It,  to  a  legal  test,  even  though  he  could  prove  the  fact,  as  he  has  most  signally 
failed  to  do  in  the  case  before  you.     The  motives  of  men,  which  are  hidden 
away  in  their  own  breasts,  cannot  generally  be  scrutinized,  or  taken  into  the 
account,  where  there  is  a  violation  of  the  law.     An  old  Spanish  proverb  says 
that  there  h  a  place — not  to  be  named  to  cars  polite — which  is  "paved  with  good 
intentions."     If  they,  or  even  bad  advice  can  be  pleaded  hereafter,  in  excuse  for 
either  neglect  or  violation  of  duty  here,  it  will  be  something  comfortable  to  die 
upon  at  least,  and  few  tyrants  will  ever  suffer  for  their  crimes.     If  Andrew 
Johnson  could  plead,  as  he  has  actually  done,  in  apology  for  his  own  dispensa 
tion  with  the  teat-oath  law,  or  any  other  feature  of  his  law-defying  policy,  that 
his  only  aim  was  to  conciliate   the  rebels  and  faciliate  the  work  of  restoration, 
hid  great  exemplar,  whom  he  has  so  closely  copied — the  ill-advised  and  head- 
strong James  II — might  equally  have  pleaded  that  he  did  the  very  same  thing 
in  the  interests  of  universal  tolerance.    The  English  monarch  forfeited  his  throne 
and  disinherited  his  heirs  upon'that  cast.     It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  our 
king  is  to  nm  out  the  parallel. 

I  beg  to  say,  however,  in  this  connection,  that  I  do  not  by  any  means  admit 
that  a  case  like  this  is  to  be  tried  or  judged  by  the  rigid  rule^  and  narrow  inter- 
pretations of  the  criminal  courts.  There  is  no  question  here  of  the  life,  or 
liberty,  or  property  of  the  delinquent;  it  is  a  question  only  of  official  delin- 
quency, involving,  however,  the  life  of  a  great  state,  and  with  it  the  liberties 
of  a  great  people.  If  the  defendant  is  convicted,  he  forfeits  only  his  official 
place,  and  is,  perhaps,  disqualified  from  taking  upon  himself  any  other,  which 
will  be  no  very  severe  infliction,  I  suppose,  unless  the  rebels  themselves  should 
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be  &o  fortunate  as  to  come  once  more  into  tbe  possession  of  tbe  government,  and 
so  weak  as  to  trust  a  man  who  bad  been  untrue  to  tbose  wbo  bad  honored  faim 
so  generously  before.  The  accusers  here  are  forty  millions  of  freemen,  the 
accused  but  one,  who  claims  to  be  their  master ;  the  issue,  whether  be  shall  be 
allowed  to  defy  their  will,  under  the  pretext  that  be  can  govern  them  more 
wisely  than  their  Congress,  and  to  take  the  sword,  and,  in  effect,  the  purse  of 
the  nation  into  bis  own  hands. 

On  such  an  issue,  and  before  sucb  a  tribunal,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  to 
stand  upon  the  plain,  unvarnished,  untechnical  narration  of  tbe  facts,  leaving 
the  question  as  to  their  effect  upon  the  interests  of  the  nation  and  their  bearing 
upon  the  fitness  of  Andrew  Johnson  to  hold  the  helm  of  this  great  state,  to  be 
decided  by  statesmen,  instead  of  turning  it  over  either  to  the  quibbles  of  the 
lawyer  or  the  subtleties  of  the  casuist.  1  have  no  patience  for  the  disquisitions 
of  the  special  pleader  in  a  case  like  this.  I  take  a  broader  view^-one  that,  I. 
think,  is  fully  sustained  by  the  authorities,  and  that  is,  that  in  cases  such  as  thl*, 
the  safety  of  the  people,  which  is  the  supreme  law,  is  tbe  true  rule  and  the  onlj 
rule  that  ought  to  govern.  I  do  not  p^pose  t«  reargue  that  question  now, 
because  it  seems  to  me  something  very  like  a  self-evident  proposition.  If 
Andrew  Johnson,  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  bis  higa  office,  has  eo 
demeaned  himself  as  to  show  that  be  is  no  respecter  of  the  laws ;  that  he  defi<'*8 
the  will  of  those  who  make  them,  and  has  encouraged  disobedience  to  their 
behests ;  that  he  has  fostered  disaffection  and  discontent  throughout  the  lately 
revolted  States;  that  he  is  a  standing  obstacle  to  tbe  restoration  of  the  neace 
and  tranquillity  of  this  nation ;  that  he  claims  and  asserts  the  power  of  a  dicta- 
tor, by  holding  one  of  your  great  departments  in  abeyance,  and  arrogating  to 
himself  the  absolute  and  uncontrollable  right  to  remove  or  suspend  at  his  mere 
will  every  executive  officer  of  tbe  government,  on  the  land  and  on  the  seas,  and 
to  supply  their  places  without  your  agency ;  if,  for  any  or  all  of  these  reasons, 
the  republic  is  no  longer  safe  in  his  hands,  then,  before  heaven  and  earth,  as  the 
conservators  of  the  nation's  weal,  as  the  trusted  guardians  of  its  most  invaluable 
rights,  as  the  depositaries  of  the  most  sacred  and  exalted  trust  that  has  ever 
been  placed  in  tne  bands  of  man,  it  becomes  your  high  and  solemn  and  imperi- 
ous duty  to  see  that  the  republic  shall  take  no  detriment,  and  to  speak  peace  to 
a  disturbed  and  suffering  land,  by  removing  him  from  the  trust  be  has  abused 
and  tbe  office  that  he  has  disgraced. 

There  are  other  points  in  this  case  on  which  I  would  have  desired  to  comment 
if  time  and  strength  had  been  allowed  to  me  for  that  purpose.  It  is  only  witbio 
the  last  few  days  that  I  have  entertained  the  hope  that  the  Senate  would  so  far 
relax  its  rule  as  to  enable  me  to  obt^n  what,  under  the  circumstances,  is  at  best 
but  an  impeifect  hearing,  and  I  have  felt  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  confine  my- 
self to  the  leading  arguments  connected  with  the  removal  of  the  Secretary  of 
War.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  however,  that  I  do  not  underrate  tbe  value  of 
such  of  the  articles  as  I  have  been  obliged  to  pretermit.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  whole  case,  I  think,  of  graver  import  to  the  nation  than  the  means  adopted 
by  the  President  for  overthrowing  the  legislative  power  by  fostering  disobedience 
to  its  enactments  and  bringing  its  accepted  organ  into  disrepute. 

To  this  charge  there  are  three  answers.  The  first  is  the  supposed  constitu- 
tional right  to  the  use  of  an  unbridled  tongue,  which  knows  no  difference  between 
licentiousness  and  liberty.  The  second  the  provocation  supposed  to  have  been 
offered  in  the  language  used  by  members  of  Congress  in  debate,  in  what  seems 
to  be  forgotten  to  be  their  constitutional  right,  which  not  only  protects  them 
from  challenge  anywhere,  but  gives  to  them  the  right  freely  to  criticise  the 
public  conduct  of  the  President,  over  whom  tbe  law  has  placed  them,  by  making 
him  amenable  to  them  for  all  bis  errors,  as  they  are  not  to  him.  Tbe  third  is  the 
harmless  jest,  in  the  suggestion  of  a  law  to  regulate  the  speech  and  manners  of  the 
President.    If  his  counsel  can  find  food  for  mirth  in  such  a  picture  as  the  evideace 
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hsLB  sliown,  I  have  uo  quarrel  with  their  taste.  The  President  may  ewjoj  the  joke, 
perhaps,  himself.  I  do  not  think  he  can  afford  it»  bat  history  informs  us  that 
Nero  fiddled  while  Rome  was  burning.  Whether  he  does  or  not,  however, 
I  trust  that  he  will  find  a  censor  morum  here  as  stern  as  Cato,  in  the  judicial 
opinion  of  this  body,  that  the  man  who  so  outrages  public  decency,  either  in  his 
public  or  private  character,  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object  so  treasonable  as  his,  has 
deotionstrated  his  unfitness  longer  to  hold  the  high  place  of  a  Chief  Magistrate  of 
a  free,  intelligent^  and  moral  people.  I  take  leave  of  this  unpalatable  theme  by 
remarking  that  even  the  advocate  of  the  people  must  feel,  as  a  child  of  the 
republic  himself,  while  he  is  cotnpeUed  to  say  thus  much,  that  he  would  rather 
'  have  turned  his  back,  if  it  had  been  possible,  on  such  a  spectacle,  and  thrown  a 
mantle  over  the  nakedness  that  shames  us  all. 

And  now,  American  senators,  representatives,  and  judges  upon  this  mighty 
issue — joint  heirs  yourselves  of  that  great  inheritance  of  liberty  that  has 
descended  to  us  all,  and  has  just  been  ransomed  and  repurchased  by  a  second 
baptism  of  blood — a  few  words  more,  and  I  have  done. 

If  the  responsibilities  of  the  lawyer  are  such  as  to  oppress  him  with  their 
weight,  how  immeasurably  greater  are  your  own !  The  House  of  Representatives 
has  done  its  duty.  The  rest  is  now  with  you.  While  I  have  a  trust  in  that 
God  who  went  before  our  hosts,  as  he  did  before  the  armies  of  Israel,  through 
the  fiery  trials  that  led  so  many  of  the  flower  of  our  youth  to  distant  graves  on 
southern  battle-fields,  which  has  never  failed  me  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the 
nation's  agony,  I  cannot  but  realize  that  he  has  placed  the  destinies  of  this 
nation  in  your  hands.  Your  decision  here  will  either  fall  upon  the  public  heart 
like  a  genial  sunbeam,  or  fiiug  a  disastrous  twilight,  full  of  the  gloomiest  por- 
tents of  coming  evil,  over  the  land.  Say  not  that  I  exaggerate  the  issue  or 
overcolor  the  picture.  This,  if  it  were  true,  would  be  but  an  error  of  much 
smaller  consequence  than  the  perilous  mistake  of  underrating  its  importance.  It 
is,  indeed,  but  the  catastrophe  of  the  great  drama  which  began  three  years  ago 
with  murder — the  denouement  of  the  mortal  struggle  between  the  power  that 
makes  the  law  and  that  which  executes  it — ^between  the  people  themselves  and 
the  chief  of  their  own  servants,  who  now  undertakes  to  defy  their  will.  What 
is  your  verdict  to  decide  J  Go  to  the  evidence,  to  the  plea  of  the  President  him- 
self, and  to  the  defiant  answer  that  he  sends  by  his  Tennessee  counsel,  and  they 
will  give  you  the  true  measure  of  the  interests  involved.  It  is  not  a  question 
only  whether  or  not  Andrew  Johnson  is  to  be  allowed  to  sei^ve  as  President  of 
the  United  States  for  the  remainder  of  his  term.  It  is  the  greater  question 
•whether  you  shall  hold  so  long  yourselves  the  power  that  the  Constitution  gives 
you  by  surrendering  the  higher  one  to  him  of  suspending,  dismissing,  and 
appointing  at  his  will  and  pleasure  every  executive  officer'  in  the  government 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  without  your  consent,  and  if  possible  the  still 
higher  one  of  disregarding  your  laws  for  the  purpose  of  putting  those  laws  on 
trial  before  they  can  bo  recognized.  He  has  made  this  issue  with  you  volunta- 
rily and  defiantly.  If  you  acquit  him  upon  it.  ^ou  affirm  all  his  imperial  pre- 
tensions, and  decide  that  no  amount  of  usurpation  will  ever  bring  a  Chief  Magis- 
trate to  justice,  because  you  will  have  laid  down  at  his  feet  your  own  high  dig- 
nity, along  with  your  double  function  of  legislators  aud-advisers,  which  will  be 
followed  of  course  by  that  of  your  other,  I  will  not  say  greater,  office  as  judges. 
It  will  be  a  victory  over  you  and  us  which  will  stir  the  heart  of  rebeldom  with  , 
joy,  while  your  dead  soldiers  will  turn  uneasily  in  their  graves  ;  a  victor v  to  be 
celebrated  by  the  exultant  ascent  of  Andrew  Johnson  to  the  Capitol,  like  the 
conqueror  in  a  Roman  triumph,  dragging  not  captive  kings,  but  a  captive  Sen- 
ate at  his  chariot  wheels,  and  to  be  crowned  by  his  re-entry  into  the  possession 
of  that  department  of  the  ffovemment  over  which  this  great  battle  has  been 
fought.  It  is  shown  in  evidence  that  he  has  already  intimated  that  he  would 
wait  on  your  action  here  for  that  purpose.    But  is  this  alii    Hug  not  to  your 
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bosoms,  I  entreat  you,  the  fond  illusion  that  it  is  all  to  end  there.  It  is  but  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  If  his  pretensions  are  sustained,  the  next  head  that  will 
fall  as  a  propitiatory  offering  to  the  conquered  South,  will  be  that  of  the  great 
chief  who  humbled  the  pride  of  the  chivalry  by  beating  down  its  serried  battal- 
ions in  the  field,  and  dragging  its  traitor  standard  in  the  duet ;  to  be  followed 
by  the  return  of  the  rebel  office-holders,  and  a  general  convulsion  of  the  state 
wjiich  shall  cast  loose  your  reconstruction  laws,  and  deliver  over  the  whole  thea> 
tre  of  past  disturbances  to  anarchy  and  ruin.  Is  this  an  exaggerated-  picture  ? 
Look  to  the  histoiy  of  the  past  and  judge. 

And  now,  let  me  ask  you,  in  conclusion,  to  turn  your  eyes  but  for  a  moment 
to  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  see  what  are  to  be  the  consequences  of  a  * 
conviction— -of  such  a  verdict  as,  I  think,  the  loyal  people  of  this  nation,  with 
one  united  voice,  demand  at  your  hands.  Do  you  shrink  from  the  consequences  ? 
Are  your  minds  disturbed  by  visions  of  impending  trouble  1  The  nation  has 
already,  within  a  few  short  years,  been  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  great  Chief 
Magistrate,  through  the  bloody  catastrophe  by  which  a  rebel  hand  has  been,  unfor- 
tunately, enabled  to  lift  this  man  into  his  place,  and  the  jar  has  not  been  felt  as 
the  mighty  machine  of  state,  freighted  with  all  the  hopes  of  humanity,  moved 
pnward  in  its  high  career.  This  nation  is  too  great  to  be  affected  seriously  by 
the  loss  of  any  one  man.  Are  your  hearts  softened  by  the  touching  appeals  of 
the  defendant's  counsel,  who  say  to  you  that  you  are  asked  to  punish  this  man 
only  for  his  divine  mercy,  his  exalted  charity  to  others  ?  Mercy  to  whom  % 
To  the  murdered  Dostie  and  his  fellows,  to  the  loyal  men  whose  carcasses  were 
piled  in' carts  like  those  of  swine,  with  the  gore  dripping  fi*om  the  wheels,  in  that 
holocaust  of  blood,  that  carnival  of  murder  which  was  enacted  at  New  Orleans  ? 
To  those  who  perished  in  that  second  St  Bartholomew  at  Memphis,  where  the 
streets  were  reddened  with  the  lurid  light  of  burning  dwellings,  and  the  loyal 
occupants,  who  would  have  escaped,  were  cast  back  into  the  flames  ?  The  divine 
mercy  itself  is  seasoned  by  justice,  and  waits  only  on  contrition.  This  is  no 
place  for  such  emotions.  If  it  be,  it  is  but  mercy  to  loyalty  and  innocence  that 
cries  aloud  for  -the  removal  of  this  bold,  bad  man.  If  it  be,  remember  that 
while  your  loyal  brethren  are  falling  from  day  to  day  in  southern  cities  by  the 
assassin's  knife,  and  the  reports  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  are  replete  with  lior- 
rors  at  which  the  very  cheek  turns  pale,  your  judgment  here  stains  no  scaffold 
with  the  blood  of  the  victim.  No  lictor  waits  at  your  doors  to  execute  your 
stern  decree.  It  is  but  the  crown  that  falls,  while  none  but  the  historian  stands 
by  to  gibbet  the  delinquent  for  the  ages  that  are  to  come.  No  wail  of  woe  will 
disturb  your  slumbers,  unless  it  comes  up  from  the  disaffected  and  disappointed 
fcjouth,  which  will  have  lost  the  foremost  of  its  friends.  Yom*  act  will  be  a  spec- 
tacle and  an  example  to  the  nations,  that  will  eclipse  even  the  triumph  of  your 
arms,  in  the  vindication  of  the  public  justice  in  the  sublimer  and  more  peaceful 
triumph  of  the  law.  The  eyes  of  an  expectant  people  are  upon  you.  You  have 
but  to  do  your  duty,  and  the  patriot  will  realize  that  the  good  genius  of  the 
nation,  the  angel  of  our  deliverance,  is  still  about  us  and  around  us,  as  in  the 
darkest  h6ur  of  the  nation's  trial. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  for 
fifteen  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  Chief 
Justice  resumed  the  chair  and  called  the  Senate  to  order. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  ask  leave  of  the  President  and  senators  to  make  a 
short  narration  of  facts,  rendered  necessary  by  what  fell  from  Mr.  NelsoD»  of 
counsel  for  the  President,  in  his  speech  on  Friday  last,  which  will  be  found  in 
vol.  2,  pages  144,  145,  and  146  of  the  record. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection  the  honorable  manager  will 
proceed. 

Mr.  Manager  BuTLER.  This  narration  is,  as  I  say,  rendered  necessary  by 
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what  was  8aid  by  Mr.  Nelson,  of  counsel  for  tbo  President,  in  his  argnment  on 
Friday  last,  contained  in  vol.  2,  pages  144, 145,  and  146  of  the  record,  in  relation 
to  Hon  J.  S.  Black,  and  the  snpposed  connection  of  some  of  the  managers  and 
members  of  the  House  with  him  in  regard  to  the  island  of  Alta  Vela.  This 
explanation  becomes  necessary  because  of  the  very  anomalous  course  taken  by 
the  learned  counsel  in  introducing  in  his  argument  what  he  calls  a  ''statement 
of  facts,"  not  one  of  which  would  have  been  competent  if  offered  in  evidence, 
and  upon  which  he  founds  an  attack  upon  a  gentleman  not  present,  and  from  which 
he  deduces  insinuations  injurious  to  some  of  tlie.managers  and  other  gentlemen, 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  are  not  parties  to  the  issue  here, 
and  who  have  no  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

The  learned  counsel  was  strenuous  in  ailment  to  prove  that  this  was  a  court, 
and  its  proceedings  were  to  be  such  only  as  are  had  in  judicial  tribunals.  He 
therefore  ought  to  have  constrained  himself,  at  least,  to  act  in  acc-ordance  with 
his  theory.  The  veriest  tyro  in  the  law  in  the  most  benighted  portion  of  the 
southern  country  ought  to  know  that  in  no  court,  however  rude  or  humble,  would 
ail  attack  be  allowed  upon  the  absent  or  counsel  engaged  in  a  cause  upon  a 
statement  of  pretended  facts,  unsupported  by  oath,  unsifted  by  cross-examina- 
tion, and  which  those  to  be  affected  by  them  had  no  opportunity  either  to  verify 
or  dispute. 

After  extracting  the  details  of  a  document  sent  by  his  client  to  the  Senate, 
the  counsel  proceeds  in  relation  to  a  dispute  concerning  the  island  of  Alta  Vela : 

According  to  the  best  information  I  can  obtain  I  state  that  on  the  0th  of  March,  1868, 
General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  addressed  a  letter  to  J.  W.  Shaffer,  in  which  he  stated  that  he 
was  **  clearly  of  opinion  that,  nnder  the  claim  of  the  United  States,  its  citizens  have  the 
exclusive  rieht  to  take  (2^no  there, ^'  and  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  understand  why  the 
Executive  did  not  long  since  assert  the  rights  of  the  government  and  sustain  the  riffhtfal 
cluiras  of  its  citizens  to  the  possession  of  the  island  in  the  moat  forcible  manner  consistent 
with  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  nation. 

This  letter  was  concurred  in  and  approved  of  by  John  A.  Logan,  J.  A.  Garfield,  W.  H. 
Koontz,  J.  K.  Moorhead,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  J.  G.  Blaine,  and  John  A.  Bingham,  on  the 
same  day,  9th  March,  1863. 

The  letter  expressing  the  opidion  of  Generals  Butler,  Logan,  and  Garfield  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  President  by  Chauncey  F.  Black,  who,  on  the  1 0th  of  March^  1868, 
addressed  a  letter  to  liim  in  which  ho  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  same  with  the  concurrence  of 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  John  A.  Bingham,  J.  G.  Blaine,  J.  K.  Moorhead,  and  William  II.  Koontz. 

After  the  date  of  this  letter,  and  while  Judge  Black  was  the  counsel  of  the  respondent 
in  this  cause,  be  had  an  interview  with  the  President,  in  which  he  urged  immediate  action 
on  hi^  part  and  the  sending  an  armed  vessel  to  take  possession  of  the  island  ;  and  because 
the  President  refused  to  do  so.  Judge  Black,  on  the  19th  March,  18G8,  declined  to  appear 
further  as  his  counsel  in  this  case. 

Such  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  withdrawal  of  Judge  Black,  accordirg  to  the  best 
information  I  can  obtain.  So  far  as  the  President  is  concerned,  **  the  head  and  front  of  his 
offending  hath  this  extent — no  more.'* 

It  is  not  necessary  to  my  purpose  that  I  should  censure  Judge  Black  or  make  any  reflec- 
tion upon  or  imputation  against  any  of  the  honorable  managers. 

The  islaud  of  Alta  Vela,  or  the  claim  for  damages,  is  said  to  amount  in  value  to  more 
than  a  million  dollars,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  an  extensive  speculation  is  on  foot.  I  have 
no  reason  to  charge  that  any  of  the  managers  are  engaged  in  it,  and  presume  that  the  letters 
wero  signed,  as  such  communications  ai*o  often  signed  by  members  of  Congress,  through 
the  importunity  of  friends. 

Judge  Black,  no  doubt,  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  other  clients  to  press  this  claim ;  but 
how  did  tho  President  view  it?  *  *  **  *  *  *  * 

There  are  two  or  three  facts  to  which  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the 
country  in  connection  with  these  recommendations.  They  are,  first,  that  they  were  all  gotten 
up  after  this  impeachment  proceeding  was  commenced  against  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Keep  the  dates  in  mind,  and  you  will  see  that  such  is  the  fact.  Every  one  of  them 
was  gotten  up  after  this  impeachment  proceeding  was  commenced  against  him. 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  evident*  that  while  the  counsel  disclaims  any  imputation 
either  upon  Judge  Black  or  the  managers  in  words,  he  so  states  what  he  claims 
to  be  the  facts  as  to  convey  the  very  imputation  disclaimed.  Therefore  it  is 
that  I  have  felt  called  upon  to  notice  the  insinuating  calumny. 
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My  personal  knowledge  of  matters  connected  with  tlie  island  of  Alta  Vela  is 
very  limited. 

Some  time  in  the  summer  of  1867,  being  in  waiting  on  other  business  in  the 
office  of  the  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Stanbery,  I  was  present  at  an  argument  by 
Judge  Black  in  behalf  of  the  American  citizens  claiming  an  interest  in  that 
island.  I  there,  for  the  first  time,  learned  the  facts  agreed  and  in  dispute  con- 
cerning it  by  listening  to  and  incidentally  taking  a  part,  on  being  appealed  to, 
in  the  discussion.  In  February  last  my  attention  was  next  drawn  to  tne  matter 
of  the  spoliation  and  imprisonment  of  American  citizens  upon  the  island  of  AltA 
.  Vela  by  an  inquiry  of  a  personal  friend.  Colonel  Shaflfer,  if  I  had  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  question,  and  if  so,  would  give  him  my  opinion  as  a  lawyer  upon 
the  merits  of  tne  controversy.  To  serve  a  friend  simply,  upon  recollection  of 
the  discussion  with  the  Attorney  General,  I  gave  him  such  "  opinion,"  the  rough 
draught  of  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  which  ia  without  date,  and  which,  being 
copied,  I  signed  and  placed  in  his  hands.  This  I  believe  to  have  been  in  the  early 
part  of  February ;  certainly  before  the  act  was  committed  by  Andrew  Johnson 
which  brought  on  his  impeachment.  From  that  time  until  I  saw  my  "  opinion  " 
published  in  the  New  York  Herald,  purporting  to  come  from  President  Johnson, 
1  never  saw  it  or  communicated  with  either  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  appear 
in  the  counsers  statement  attached  thereto  in  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  regard  to  it  or  the  subject-matter  of  it,  or  the  island  of  Alta  Vela,  or  the 
claims  of  any  person  arising  out  of  it  or  because  of  it.  Thus  far  I  am  able  to 
speak  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Since  the  statement  of  the  counsel  **  according  to  the  best  information  he  can 
obtain,"  I  have  made  inquiry,  and  from  the  best  information  I  can  obtain  find 
the  facts  to  be  as  follows :  that  soon  after  the  "  opinion"  was  signed  Colonel 
Shaffer  asked  Hon.  John  A.  Logan  to  examine  the  same  question,  presented 
him  his  brief  of  the  facts,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  concur  in  the  opinion, 
which,  after  examination,  Mr.  Logan  consented  to  do,  and  signed  the  original 
paper  signed  by  myself.  I  may  here  remark  that  the  recollection  of  General 
Logan  and  Colonel  Shaffer  concur  with  my  own  as  to  the  time  of  these  trans- 
actions. 1  have  learned  and  believe  that  my  "  opinion"  with  the  signature  of 
General  Logan  attached  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Chauncey  F.  Black,  esq., 
and  by  him  handed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  with  other  papers  in 
the  case.  Mr.  Black  made  a  copy  of  my  '*  opinion,"  and  afterward  at  his  con- 
venience procured  a  member  of  Congress,  a  personal  friend  of  his,  one  of  the 
signers,  to  get  the  names  of  other  members  of  Congress,  two  of  whom  happened 
to  be  managers  of  the  impeachment.  This  was  done  by  a  separate  application 
to  each,  without  any  concert  of  action  whatever,  or  knowledge  or  belief  that  the 
paper  was  to  be  used  in  any  way  or  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  expression 
of  their  opinions  upon  the  subject-matter.  This  copy  of  my  **  opinion,"  when 
BO  signed,  was  a  very  considerable  time  after  the  original  given  to  the  Presi- 
•  dent.  I  desire  further  to  declare  that  I  have  no  knowledge  of  or  interest, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  claim  whatever  arising  in  any  manner  out  of  the 
island  of  Alta  Vela  other  than  as  above  stated. 

In  justice  to  the  other  gentlemen  who  signed  the  copy  of  the  paper,  I  desire 
to  annex  hereto  the  affidavits  of  Chauncey  F.  Black,  esq.,  and  Colonel  J.  W. 
ShalTcr,  showing  that  neither  of  the  gentlemen  signing  tlie  paper  had  any  interest 
or  concern  in  the  subject-matter  thereof  other  than  as  above  set  forth. 

While  I  acquit  the  learned  counsel  of  any  intentional  falsity  of  statement,  as 
he  makes  it  to  his  ''best  information,"  which  must  have  been  obtained  from 
Andrew  Johnson,  yet  the  statement  contains  every  element  of  falsehood,  being 
both  the  suppressio  veri  and  the  suggestio  falsi,  in  that  it  says  that  on  the  9th  of 
March  General  Benjamin  F.  Butlfer  addressed  a  letter  to  J.  W.  Shaffer,  and  that 
•*  this  letter  was  concurred  in  and  approved  of  by  John  A.  Logan,  J.  A.  Garfield, 
W.  H.  Koontz,  J.  K.  Moorhead,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  J.  G.  Blaine,  and  John  A, 
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Bingham  on  tbe  same  day,  9th  March,  1868»"  when  the  President  knew  that  the 
names  of  the  five  last-mentioned  gentlemen  were  procured  on  a  copy  of  the  letter 
long  after  the  original  was  in  his  hands. 

Again,  there  is  another  deliberate  falsehood  in  the  thrice  reiterated  statement 
that  these  signatures  were  procured  and  sent  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  intimi- 
dating him  into  doing  an  act  after  he  was  impeached,  the  propriety  and  legality 
of  which  was  contrary  to  his  judgment,  when,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  the  signatures 
were  procured  and  sent  to  him  in  order,  as  he  averred,  to  sustain  him  in  doing 
what  he  himself  declared  was  just  and  legal  in  the  premises,  and  which  he 
intended  to  do.  • 

The  use  made  of  these  papers  is  characteristic  of  Andrew  Johnson,  who  usu- 
ally raises  issues  of  veracity  with  both  friend  and  foe  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact : 

I,  CbaiiDcej  F.  Black,  attorney  and  coxmsellor-at-law,  do  depose  and  say  that  the  law  firm 
of  B!ack,  Lamont  &Co.,  have  been  coonsel  for  years  on  behalf  of  Patterson  &,  Murguiondo, 
to  recover  their  rights  in  the  guano  discovered  by  them  in  the  island  of  Alta  Vela,  of  which 
they  had  been  deprived  by  force,  and  the  imprisonment  of  their  agents  by  some  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Dominica.  As  such  cotmsel,  we  have  argued  the  cause  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
also  to  the  President,  before  whom  the  question  has  been  pending  since  July  19,  1867. 

We  have  in  various  forms  pressed  the  matter  upon  his  attention,  and  he  has  expressed 
himself  fully  and  freely  satished  with  the  justice  of  the  claims  of  our  clients  and  his  con- 
viction of  his  own  duty  to  afford  the  desired  relief,  but  had  declined  to  act  because  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  General  J.  W.  Shaffer  having  become  associated  with. 
OS  in  the  case  and  having  learned  that  General  Butler  had  become  acquainted  with  the  mer* 
its  of  the  case,  procured  his  legal  opinion  upon  it,  and  ahio  a  concurrence  by  General  Logan. 
After  receiving  this  opinion  1  enclosed  it  to  the  President  Tjbe  time  when  this  opinion  was 
received,  and  whether  it  was  dated,  I  do  not  recollect.  The  time  that  it  was  presented  to 
the  President  by  jne  can  be  established  by  the  date  of  my  letter  enclosing  it.  Learning  from 
a  mutual  .friend  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  President  to  receive  the  recommendations 
of  other  members  of  Congress,  I  carried  a  copy  of  the  opinion  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  procured  the  signatures  of  some  of  my  personal  friends  and  asked  them  to  procure 
the  ^gnatures  of  others  which  were  attached  to  the  copy.  Borne  considerable  time  after  I 
bad  forwarded  the  original  I  sent  this  copy  so  signed  to  the  President.  These  signatures 
were  procured  upon  personal  application  to  the  gentlemen  severally,  without  any  concert  of 
action  whatever  on  their  part,  and  without  any  reference  to  any  proceedings  then  pendimr 
in  the  then  present  action  of  Congress  in  regard  to  the  President  whatever. 

From  my  relation  to  the  case  of  Alta  vela  I  liavo  knowledge  of  all  the  rights  and 
interest  in  it,  or  in  relation  to  it,  so  that  I  am  certain  that  neither  of  the  gentlemen  who 
signed  the  paper  or  copy  have  any  interest  in  the  claim  or  matter  in  dispute,  or  in  any -part 
thereof,  or  arising  therefrom  in  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  contingently,  and  that 
all  averment  to  the  contrary  from  any  source  whatever  is  untrue  in  fact. 

CHAUNCEY  F.  BLACK. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  mo,  this  28th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1868. 

[SEAL.]  N.  CALLAN,  Notary  Public. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  the  facts  contained  in  the  above  a£5davit  are  true 
in  every  particular. 

J.  W.  SHAFFER. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  2dth  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1863. 

[SEAL.]  N.  CALLAN,  Notary  Public. 

With  this  simple  statement  of  the  facts,  Mr.  President  and  senators,  I  am 
content  to  leave  the  question  of  the  history  of  Alta  Vela. 

Mr.  N£LSON.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  as  you  have  heard  the  state- 
ment of  the  honorable  manager,  I  trust  you  will  permit  me  to  make  such  reply 
as  I  deem  fitting  and  appropriate  to  the  present  occasion.  The  honorable  gen- 
tleman speaks — 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  can  proceed  by  unanimous  consent.  If 
there  be  no  objection  he  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Nblson.  Of  course  I  will  not  presume  to  proceed  without  leave  of  the 
Chief  Justice  and  the  Senate.  I  inferred  from  their  silence  that  the  Senate  were 
willing  to  hear  me.  * 

The  honorable  gentleman  speaks  as  to  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  knowledge 
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and  the  duty  of  a  tjro  in  the  law,  and  animadverts  with  8ome  severity  upon  the 
introduction  of  this  foreign  subject  by  him  in  the  course  of  the  investigation.  I 
beg  leave  to  remind  the  honorable  senators  that/so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  did 
not  introduce  the  topic  without  having,  as  I  believed,  just  cause  and  just  reason 
to  do  it;  and  whatever  may  be  the  gentleman's  view  in  regard  to  a  tyro  in  the 
legal  profession,  I  beg  leave  to  say  to  him,  and  to  this  Senate,  that  I  never  have 
seen  the  day  in  my  life,  not  from  the  earliest  moment  when  my  license  was  signed 
down  to  the  present  time,  when  a  client  of  mine  was  assailed,  and  assailed  as  I 
believed  unjustly,  that  I  did  not  feel  it  the  very  highest  professional  duty  I  owed 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  to  vindicate  and  defeua  him  against  the  assault.  My 
views  may  be,  and  probably  are,  different  from  those  of  the  honorable  gentleman 
and  from  the  views  of  others.  Without  casting  any  censure  upon  my  associates, 
I  will  say  that  if  the  duty  had  devolved  on  me  to  lead  and  conduct  the  inves- 
tigation in  this  case,  as  it  did  not  devolve,  but  upon  those  of  longer  and  higher 
standing  in  the  profession  than  myself,  I  would  have  met  the  gentleman  on  e very- 
occasion  when  he  made  his  assaults  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  would  have  answered  them  from  time  to  time  as  those  charges  were  made ; 
and  I  would  not  have  permitted  one  of  his  insinuations  to  go  unanswered,  so  far 
as  an  answer  could  be  furnished  on  our  side.  When  the  honorable  manager — I 
am  not  alluding  to  the  one  who  has  just  addressed  the  Senate,  but  to  the  honor- 
able manager  who  closed  the  argument  so  far  as  it  has  progressed  [Mr.  Boutwell] — 
addressed  the  Senate  on  the  other  side,  and  saw  fit  to  draw  in  dark  and  gloomy 
colors  a  picture  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  influence  he 
has  over  his  cabinet,  and  when  he  saw  fit  to  represent  them  as  serfs  obedient  to 
the  control  of  their  master,  and  to  make  allusion  to  the  withdrawal  of  Judge 
Black,  I  deemed  that  a  fitting  and  proper  occasion,  and  so  consider  it  still  upoa 
the  most  calm  and  mature  reflection,  for  me,  as  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  Presi- 
dent, to  meet  and  answer  it,  and  nail  it  to  the  counter,  as  I  think  I  have  done 
successfully. 

You  all  know — and  if  need  be  I  can  hunt  up  the  newspapers  and  can  furnish 
the  testimony — that  when  Judge  Black  retired  from  the  President's  cause  it  was 
r)ubli:«hed  and  proclaimed  in  newspapers  hostile  to  the  President  that  Judge 
Black,  seeing  that  the  case  of  the  President  was  a  desperate  case,  had  with- 
drawn from  it  in  disgust;  and  the  very  hi«rhe8t  professional  duty  that  can  ani- 
mate counsel  under  the  heavens  devolved  on  me  when  this  imputation  was  con- 
tained in  the  address  of  the  honorable  manager  and  alluded  to  in  the  connection 
in  which  it  was,  to  vindicate  the  President  of  the  United  States  against  the 
public  aspersions  which  had  been  made  upon  him.  It  was  for  that  reason,  and 
no  other,  that  I  spoke  of  it,  not  with  any  desire  to  make  an  assault  upon  the 
managers. 

While  I  treated  them  with  civility,  while  I  treated  them  with  kindness,  and, 
as  I  think,  with  very  great  forbearance,  the  honorable  gentleman  today  has 
made  impntations  upon  me  which  I  hurl  back  with  indication  and  with  scorn — 
undeserved  imputations.  I  treated  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  with  cour- 
tesy and  with  kindness.  He  has  rewarded  me  with  insidt  and  with  outrage  la 
the  presence  of  the  American  Senate.  It  will  be  for  you,  senators,  to  judge 
whose  demeanor  is  most  proper  before  you,  that  of  the  honorable  gentleman  who 
foully  and  falsely  charges  me  with  insinuating  calumny,  or  my  course  in  vindi- 
cating the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the  discharge  of  my  professional 
duty  here.  So  far  as  any  question  that  the  gentleman  desires  to  make  of  a  per- 
sonal character  with  me  is  concerned,  this  is  not  the  place  to  make  it  Let  liiin 
make  it  elsewhere  if  he  desires  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Yatks.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  call  the  counsellor  to  order. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  I  will  endeavor  to  comply  with 
the  suggestion  of  the  senator.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  use  of  any  language 
improper  in  this  tribunal,  but  I  hope  that  senators  will  pardon  me  for '  repelling 
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the  strong  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  on  the  other  side.  But  let  it  pa89. 
What  I  desire  to  say  to  you,  senators — and  that  is  much  more  impoi*tant  than 
anything  else — is  this  :  when  I  made  the  statement  which  I  did  to  the  Senate, 
I  made  it  with  a  fall  knowledge,  as  I  believed,  of  what  I  was  .doing.  It  may 
be  possible,  senators,  that  I  may  have  committed  an  error  as  to  the  date  of  the 
paper  which  was  signed  by  Messrs.  Logan  and  the  other  managers.  My  recol- 
lection is  that  that  paper  is  without  date,  and  I  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was 
signed  on  tbe  same  day,  the  9th  of  March,  that  was  mentioned  by  the  honorable 
gentleman ;  but  that  is  an  immaterial  error,  if  it  be  one.  I  had  the  letters  in 
mj  possession  on  the  day  1  addressed  you,  and  if  the  gentleman  had  seen  fit 
to  deny  any  statement  contained  in  those  letters  upon  that  day  I  had  them  here 
ready  to  read  to  the  Senate.  I  had  no  knowledge  that  this  subject  would  be 
called  up  to-day  until  the  honorable  gentleman  told  me  during  your  adjourn- 
ment of  a  few  minutes.  Since  that  notification  I  have  sent  for  the  letters.  I 
was  fearful,  however,  that  they  would  not  be  here  in  time  for  me  to  read  them 
now  ;  but  if  it  becomes  necessary  I  shall  ask  the  leave  of  the  Senate  to  read 
those  letters  to-morrow  before  my  associate  shall  resume  his  argument  in  the 
case.  I  shall  have  them,  and  as  this  topic  is  introduced  by  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman, and  introduced,  too,  in  terms  of  censure  of  me,  I  shall  ask  the  honorable 
Senate  to  allow  me  to  read  those  letters. 

What  is  the  point  ?  If  there  be  any  point  in  connection  with  this  matter, 
what  is  it,  and  why  did  I  introduce  the  matter  here  at  all  in  vindication  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  against  the  imputation  that  was  made  about 
Judge  Black  ?  Why  did  I  refer  to  the  letters  at  all  1  It  was  for  the  purpose 
of  showing,  in  answer  to  the  honorable  manager,  Mr.  Boutwell,  this  great 
fact  in  explanation  of  the  conduct  with  Judge  Black,  that  the  Pi*esident  of  the 
United  States  had  been  placed  in  a  dilemma  such  as  no  man  under  accusation 
had  ever  been  placed  in  before — for  the  {jurpose  of  showing  that,  so  far  as  that 
correspondence  is  concerned,  it  was  a  correspondence  which  arose  after  the  arti- 
cles of  impeachment  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  probably  after  they  had  been 
preferred  to  the  Senate.  It  was  for  that  purpose  that  I  introduced  the  corre- 
spondence. It  has  excited,  awakened,  and  aroused  the  attention  of  this  whole 
nation  that  the  counsel  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  abandon 
his  cause,  and  that  the  true  secret  of  that  abandonment  has  not  grown  out  of 
any  insult  the  President  of  the  United  States  rendered  to  the  counsel,  out  of 
any  injury  which  he  did  to  them,  but  has  grown  out  of  the  fact  that  a  claim 
was  pressed  to  the  island  referred  to  under  the  circumstances  stated.  Now,  I 
will  go  further  than  I  did  the  other  day,  and  I  will  answer  for  it  here  and  any- 
where else ;  I  believe  that  Judge  Black  acted  improperly,  mider  those  circum- 
stances, in  withdrawing  his  services  from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  best  lights  I  have  on  the  subject.  Here  is  this  accusation  pre- 
sented against  him,  and  here  is  this  astonishing  claim  presented  to  him,* signed 
by  four  of  the  managera  of  this  impeachment,  presented  at  this  extraordinary 
period  of  time,  presented  when  this  impeachment  was  hanging  over  him  ;  and 
J  maintain  still  that  I  had  the  right,  and  that  it  was  my  solemn  and  bounden 
dnty,  to  vindicate  him  against  the  charge  that  was  preferred. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Does  the  gentleman  know  what  he  is  saying }  "A 
claim  signed  by  four  of  the  managers?" 

Mr.  Nblson.  I  meant  to  say  letter.  If  I  said  "  claim,"  I  meant  to  say  there 
was  an  indorsement.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  has  corrected  me.  What  I 
mean  to  say,  senators — I  may  have  used  some  word  I  did  not  intend  to  use— 
the  idea  that  I  intend  to  convey  is  that  a  letter  was  in  the  first  instance  signed 
by  the  honorable  manager.  General  Butler ;  that  there  was  an  iddorsement  of 
that  letter  by  three  other  members  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  who  are 
managers  in  this  case  ;  that  this  letter  and  the  indorsement  of  it  had  relation  to 
tbe  Alta  Vela  claim;  that  the  subject  was  brought  up  to  the  consideration. uf  the 
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President  of  the  United  States  pending  tbia  impeachment,  and  that  whether  the 
letter  indorsing  General  Butler's  letter  was  signed  on  the  9th  of  March  or  at 
a  later  period  is  wholly  immaterial.  It  was  signed  after  this  impeachment  pro- 
ceeding was  commenced,  and  Judge  Black  endeavored  to  get  the  attention  of 
the  President  to  the  claim  and  to  have  him  decide  upon  it,  as  I  am  informed  and 
believe,  though  I  have  no  written  evidence  of  that  fact ;  Judge  Black  urged  k 
upon  him  after  this  impeachment  proceeding  commenced  and  after  Judge  Black 
had  met  some  of  the  other  counsel  and  myself  in  the  council  chamber  of  the 
President.  I  was  not  present  at  that  time,  but  I  have  it,  I  may  say,  ^om  the 
lips  cf  the  President  himself,  and  I  believe  i^  to  be  true,  that  Judge  Black  urged 
upon  him  a  decision  of  this  claim,  and  that  his  answer,  among  others,  was  that 
he  did  not  think  it  a  proper  time  for  him  to  act  on  the  claim,  because  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  was  in  session,  and  that  if  it  was  right  and  proper  for  a  vessel 
to  be  sent  down  there,  or  any  act  of  public  hostility  to  take  place,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  answered  Judge  Black,  as  I  am  informed  and  believe,  by- 
telling  him  that  Congress  was  in  session,  and  by  asking  him  to  call  upon  Con- 
gress to  pass  any  law  that  might  be  necessary  for  that  purpose,  and  that  it  was 
not  proper  for  him  to  interfere  in  it.    This  is  all 

Mr.  Grimks  rose. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  will  relieve  the  gentleman  by  stating  that  I  have  said  as 
much  as  I  desired  to  say.  I  will  ask  permission,  when  I  receive  those  letters* 
in  some  form  to  put  them  before  the  Senate,  and  with  this  remark  I  will  take 
my  scat. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlgr.  I  trust  not  until  they  are  shown  not  to  have  beea 
mutilated. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Sir ! 

Mr.  Manager  LonxN  rose. 

Mr.  Edmcnos.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  argument  in  the  cause  may 
proceed.    This  matter  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  question  before  us. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  argument  on  behalf  of  the  President  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Cambbon.  Mr.  President,  I  trust  the  manager  from  Illinois  willl)e  allowed 
to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Manager  Logan.  Mr.  President,  if  th<n:e  is  no  objection  I  merely  desire 
to  say 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  honorable  manager  can  proceed,  if  there  be  no 
objection. 

Mr.  Manager  Logan.  Just  a  moment.  I  merely  wish  to  correct  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  by  saying  that  he  is  mistaken 
about  this  letter  having  been  signed  after  the  impeachment  commenced  by  either 
General  Butler  or  myself.  I  know  well  when  I  signed  it,  and  the  gentleman 
will  find  the  correction,  if  he  will  examine  thoroughly,  and  will  certainly  be  kind 
enough  to  make  it.  I  signed  the  letter  long  before  there  was  anything  thought 
of  impeachment. 

Mr.  Nblsow  If  you  will  let  me  do  so,  I  will  say  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
had  no  design  to  misrepresent  any  gentleman  concerned  in  the  cause ;  and  in 
order  that  the  matter  may  be  decided  I  will  have  the  letter  brought  here.  I 
may  have  fallen  into  an  errer  about  the  date,  but  my  understanding  was  that  it 
was  after  the  impeachment  proceedings  were  commenced;  but  to  obviate  all 
difficulty  I  will  produce  the  letter  itself,  no  matter  whether  it  shows  I  am  mistaken 
or  not.  If  it  shows  that  I  am  mistaken  I  will  bring  it  here  in  fairness  to  the 
Senate ;  and  if  it  shows  that  I  am  right  I  will  bring  it  again  in  fairness  to  the 
Senate.  That  is  all  the  gentleman  can  ask,  I  am  sure.  I  may  possibly  be 
mistaken.     ' 

Several  Senators.  Let  the  argiunent  proceed. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  argument  on  the  part  of  the  President  will  proceed. 
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William  M.  £varts»  esq.,  of  counsel  for  the  respondent,  addressed  the 
Senate  as  follows  : 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  that  no  man  of  a  thoughtful  and 
considerate  temper  would  wish  to  take  anj  part  in  the  solemn  transaction  which 
proceeds  to-day  unless  held  to  it  by  some  quite  perfect  obligation  of  duty. 
Even  if  we  were  at  liberty  to  confine  our  solicitudes  within  the  horizon  of  pol- 
itics ;  even  if  the  interests  of  the  country  and  of  the  party  in  power,  and  if 
duty  to  the  country  and  duty  to  the  party  in  power,  (as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
and  as  public  men  so  easily  persuade  themselves  is,  or  may  be,  the  case  in  any 
juncture,)  were  commensurate  and  equivalent,  who  will  provide  a  chart  and 
compass  for  the  wide,  uncertain  sea  that  lies  before  us  in  the  immediate  future  ? 
Who  shall  determine  the  currents  that  shall  flow  from  the  event  of  this  stupen- 
dous political  controversy ;  who  measure  their  force  ;  and  who  assume  to  con^ 
trol  the  storms  that  it  may  breed  ? 

But  if  we  enlarge  the  scope  of  our  responsibility  and  of  our  vision,  and  take 
in  the  great  subjects  that  have  been  constantly  pressing  upon  our  minds,  who  is 
there  so  sagacious  in  human  affairs,  who  so  confident  of  bis  sagacity,  who  so 
circumspect  in  treading  among  grave  responsibilities  and  so  assured  of  his  cir- 
cumspection, who  so  bold  in  his  forecast  of  the  future,  and  so  approved  in  his 
prescience,  as  to  see,  and  to  see  clearly,  through  this  day's  business  ? 

Let  us  be  sure,  then,  that  no  man  should  be  here  as  a  volunteer  or  lift  a  little 
finger  to  jostle  the  struggle  and  contest  between  the  great  forces  of  our  govern- 
ment, of  which  we  are  witnesses,  in  which  we  take  part,  and  which  we,  in  our 
several  vocations,  are  to  assist  in  determining. 

Of  the  absolute  and  complete  obligation  which  convenes  the  .Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  St.ites  and  its  senators  in  this  court  for  the  trial  of  this  impeach- 
ment, and  of  its  authentic  commission  from  the  Constitution,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  So,  too,  of  the  deputed  authority  of  these  honorable  managers,  and 
their  presence  in  obedience  to  it,  and  the  attendance  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives itself  in  aid  of  their  argument  and  their  appeal,  there  is  as  little  doubt. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  is  here,  in  submission  to  the  same  Constitu- 
tion, in  obedience  to  it,  and  in  the  duty  which  he  owes  by  the  obligation  he  has 
assumed  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  it.  The  right  of  the  jPresident  to 
appear  by  counsel  of  his  choice  makes  it  as  clearly  proper,  under  the  obligations 
of  a  liberal  profession,  and  under  the  .duty  of  a  citizen  of  a  free  state  of  sworn 
fidelity  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  that  we  should  attend  upon  his  defence; 
for  though  no  distinct  vocation  and  no  particular  devotion  to  the  more  estab- 
lished forms  of  public  service  hovers  our  presence,  yet  no  man  can  be  familiar 
with  the  course  of  the  struggles  of  law,  of  government,  of  liberty  in  the  world, 
not  to  know  that  the  defence  of  the  accused  becomes  the  tTial  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  protection  of  the  public  safety. 

It  is  neither  by  a  careless  nor  capricious  distribution  of  the  most  authentic 
service  to  the  state  that  Cicero  divides  it  among  those  who  manage  political 
candidacies,  among  those  who  defend  the  accused,  and  among  those  who  in  the 
Senate  determined  the  grave  issues  of  war  and  peace  and  all  the  business  of  the 
state ;  for  it  is  in  facts  and  instances  that  the  people  are  taught  their  Constitu- 
tion and  their  laws,  and  it  is  by  fact  and  on  instances  that  their  laws  and  their 
Constitutions  are  upheld  and  improved.  Constitutions  are  framed  ;  laws  estab- 
lished ;  institutions  built  up ;  the  processes  of  society  go  on  until  at  length  by 
some  opposing,  some  competing,  some  contending  forces  in  the  state,  an  indi- 
vidual is  brought  intc^the  point  of  collision,  and  the  clouds  surcharged  with  the 
great  forces  of  the  public  welfare  burst  over  his  head.  It  is  then  that  he  who 
defends  the  accused,  in  the  language  of  Cicero,  and  in  our  own  recognition  of 
the  pregnant  instances  of  English  and  American  history,  is  held  to  a  distinct 
public  service. 

As,  then,  duty  has  brought  us  all  here  to  this  august  procedure  and  has 
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ernment,  there  is  one  otber  duty  assigned  tp  it  in  which  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try feel  a  nearer  and  a  deeper  interest.  It  is  as  the  guardian  of  the  bill  of 
rights  of  the  Constitution,  as  the  watchful  protector  of  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple against  the  encroachments  of  law  and  govemmenti  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  look  to  the  Supreme  Court  with  the  greatest  attention  and  with 
the  greatest  afiection.  That  court  having  before  it  a  subject  touching  the  liberty 
of  the  citizen  finds  the  hamstring  of  its  endeavor  and  its  energy  to  interpose 
the  power  of  the  Constitution  in  the  protection  of  the  Constitution  cut  by  the 
sharp  edge  of  a  congressional  enactment,  and  in  its  breast  carries  away  from  the 
judgment-seat  the  Constitution  and  the  law,  to  be  determined,  if  ever,  at  some 
future  time  and  under  some  happier  circumstances. 

Now,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  the  people  of  the  United  States  give  grave 
attention.  They  exercise  their  supervision  of  the  conduct  of  all  their  agents, 
of  whom,  in  any  form  and  in  any  capacity  and  in  any  majesty,  they  have  not 
yetliimed  to  be  afraid.  The  people  of  this  country  have  had  nothing  in  their 
experience  of  the  last  six  ^'•ars  to  make  them  fear  anybody's  oppression,  any- 
body's encroachments,  anybody's  assaults,  anybody's  violence,  anybody's  war. 
Masters  of  this  country,  and  masters  of  every  agent  and  agency  in  it,  they  bow 
to  nothing  but  the  Constitution,  and  they  honor  every  public  servant  that  bows 
to  the  Constitution.  And  at  the  same  time,  bv  the  action  of  the  same  Congress, 
the  people  see  the  President  of  the .  Unitecf  States  brought  as  a  criminal  to 
your  bar,  accused  by  one  branch  of  Congress,  to  be  tried  by  the  other,  bia 
office,  as  I  have  said,  to  be  put  in  commission  and  an  electipn  ordered. 
He  greatly  mistaken  who  sifpposes  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  look 
upon  the  office  of  President,  the  great  name  and  power  that  represents  them  in 
their  collective  capacity,  in  their  united  power,  in  their  combined  interests,  with 
less  attachment  than  upon  any  other  of  the  departments  of  this  government. 
The  President  is,  in  the  apprehension  and  in  the  custom  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  magistrate,  the  authority  for  whom  they  have  that  homage 
and  that  respect  which  belong  to  the  elective  office.  His  oath  of  office  is  as 
familiar  to  the  people  of  this  country  as  it  is  to  you,  for  they  heard  it  during  the 
perils  of  the  war  from  lips  that  they  revered,  and  they  have  seen  its  immense 
power  under  the  resources  of  this  Constitution  of  theirs,  and  supported  by  their 
fidelity  to  maintain  the  contest  of  this  government  against  all  comers  to  sust^iin 
the  Constitution  and  the  law. 

It  has  been  spoken  of  here  as  if  the  President's  oath  were  simply  an  oath  to 
discharge  faithfully  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  as  if  the  principal  duty  of  the 
office  was  to  execute  the  laws  of  Congress.  Why,  that  is  not  the  President'^ 
oath ;  that  portion  of  it  is  the  common  oath  of  everybody  in  authority  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  office;  but  the  peculiar  oath  of  the  President,  the  oath 
of  the  Constitution,  is  in  the  larger  portion  of  it  which  makes  him  the  sworn 
preserver,  protector,  and  defender  of  the  Constitution  itself;  and  that  is  an 
office  and  that  is  an  oath  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  intrusted 
and  exacted  to  and  from  no  other  public  servant  but  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  And  when  they  conferred  that  power  and  exacted  that  duty  they  under- 
stood its  tremendous  responsibilities,  the  tremendous  oppositions  it  might  encoun- 
ter, and  they  understood  their  duty  implied  in  the  suffirage  that  had  conferred 
the  authority  and  exacted  the  obligation  to  maintain  him  in  it — to  maintain  him 
in  it  as  against  foreign  aggression,  as  against  domestic  violence,  as  against 
encroachments  from  whatever  quarter,  under  the  guise  of  congressional  or  what- 
ever authority,  upon  the  tme  vigor  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

President  Lincoln's  solemn  declaration,  upon  which  he  gained  strength  for 
himself  and  by  which  he  gave  strength  to  the  people,  "  I  have  a  solemn  vow 
registered  in  heaven  that  1  will  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,"  carried  him,  and  carried  the  people  following  him,  through 
the  stiiiggles,  the  dangers,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  rebellion ;  and  that  vow,  aa 
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a  legend,  now  adorns  the  halls  of  legislation  in  more  than  one  State  of  the 
Union.  This  oath  of  the  President,  this  duty  of  the  President,  the  people  of 
this  conntry  do  not  in  the  least  regard  as  personal  to  him ;  hnt  it  is  an  oath  and 
a  duty  assumed  and  to  be  performed  as-  their  representative,  in  their  interest, 
and  for  their  honor ;  and  they  have  determined,  and  they  will  adhere  to  their 
determination,  that  the  oath  shall  not  be  taken  in  vain,  for  that  little  phrase, 
'*  to  the  best  of  my  ability,''  which  is  the  modest  form  in  which  the  personal 
obligation  is  assumed,  means,  when  conferred  upon  the  ability  of  the  President, 
the  ability  of  the  conntry ;  and  most  magnificently  did  the  people  pour  out  its 
resources  in  aid  of  that  oath  of  President  Lincoln ;  and  so  when  the  shock 
comes,  not  in  the  form  of  violence,  of  war,  of  rebellion,  but  of  a  struggle 
between  the  forces  of  the  government  in  regard  to  constitutional  authority,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  regard  the  President  as  then  bound  to  the  special 
fidelity  of  watching  that  all  the  departments  of  this  government  obey  the  Con- 
stitution, as  well  as  that  he  obeys  it  himself. 

They  give  him  no  assumption  of  authority  beyond  the  laws  and  the  Consti- 
tudoD,  but  all  the  authority  and  all  the  resources  of  the  laws  and  the  Constitution 
are  open  to  him,  and  they  will  see  to  it  thai;  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
whoever  he  may  be,  in  regard  to  the  office  and  its  duty,  shall  not  take  this  oath 
in  vain  if  they  have  the  power  to  maintain  him  in  its  performance.  That  indeed 
the  Constitution  is  above  him,  as  it  is  above  all  of  the  servants  of  the  people, 
as  it  is  above  the  people  themselves  until  their  sovereignty  shall  choose  to  change 
it,  they  do  not  doubt.  And  thus  all  their  servants,  President  and  Congress  and 
whatever  authority,  are  watched  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  obedience  to  the  Constitution. 

And  not  disputing  the  regularity,  the  complete  authenticity,  and  the  adequate 
authority  of  this  entire  procedui*e,  from  accusation  through  trial  and  down  to 
sentence,  the  people  yet  claim  the  right  to  see  and  to  know  that  it  is  duty  to  the 
Constitution  observed  and  felt  throughout  that  brings  the  result,  whatever  it 
may  be.  Thus  satisfied,  they  adhere  to  the  Constitution,  but  they  do  not  pur- 
pose to  change  it.  They  are  converts  of  no  theories  of  congressional  omnipo- 
tence. They  understand  none  of  the  nonsense  of  the  Constitution  being  supe- 
rior to  the  law  except  that  the  law  must  be  obeyed  and  the  Constittition  not. 
They  know  their  government,  and  they  mean  to  maintain  it ;  and  when  they 
hear  that  this  tremendous  enginery  of  impeachment  and  trial  and  threatened  con- 
viction or  sentence,  if  the  law  and  the  facts  will  justify  it,  has  been  bronght  into 
play,  that  this  power  which  has  lain  in  the  Constitution,  like  a  sword  in  its 
sheath,  is  now  drawn,  they  wish  to  know  what  the  crime  is  that  the  President 
is  accused  of.  They  understand  that  treason  and  bribery  are  great  offences,  , 
and  that  a  ruler  guilty  of  them  should  be  brought  into  question  and  deposed. . 
They,  are  ready  to  believe  that,  following  the  law  of  that  enumeration,  there 
may  be  other  great  crimes  and  misdemeanors  touching  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment and  the  welfare  of  the  state  that  may  equally  fall  within  the  jurisdiciioa 
and  the  duty.  But  they  wish  to  know  what  the  crimes  are.  They  wish  to 
know  whether  the  President  has  betrayed  our  liberties  or  our  possessions  to 
a  foreign  state.  They  wish  to  know  whether  he  has  delivered  up  a  fortress  or 
surrendered  a  fleet.  They  wish  to  know  whether  he  has  made  merchandise  of 
the  public  trust  and  turned  authonty  to  private  gain.  And  when  informed  that 
none  of  these  things  are  charged,  imputed,  or  even  declaimed  about,  they  yet 
seek  further  information  and  are  told  that  he  has  removed  a  member  of  his 
cabinet. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  familiar  with  the  removal  of  members  of  cab- 
inets and  all  persons  in  authority.  That  on  its  mere  statement  does  not  strike 
them  as  a  grave  offence  needing  the  interposition  of  this  special  jurisdiction. 
Removal  from  office  is  not  with  the  people  of  this  country,  especially  those 
engaged  in  politics,  a  terror  or  a  disagreeable  subject  \  indeed  it  may  be  said 
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that  it  maintains  a  great  part  of  the  political  forces  of  this  country ;  that 
removal  from  office  is  a^  thing  in  the  Constitution,  in  the  habit  of  its  administra- 
tion. I  remember  to  have  heard  it  said  that  an  old  lady  once  summed  up  an 
earnest  defence  of  a  stem  dogma  of  Calvinism,  that  if  you  took  away  her 
"  total  depravity"  you  took  away  her  religion,  [laughter,]  and  there  are  a  great 
many  people  in  this  country  that  if  you  take  away  removal  from  office  you  take 
away  all  their  politics.  So  that,  on  that  mere  statement,  it  does  not  strike  them 
as  either  an  unprecedented  occurrence  or  as  one  involving  any  great  danger  to 
the  state. 

"  Well,  bat  how  comes  it  to  be  a  crime  V*  they  inquire.  Why,  Congress 
passed  a  law  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  government  undertaking  to 
control  by  law  this  matter  of  removal  from  office;  and  they  provided  that  if  the 
President  should  violate  it  it  should  be  a  misdemeanor,  and  ahigh  misdemeanor ; 
and  now  he  has  removed,  or  undertaken  to  remove,  a  member  of  his  cabinet, 
and  he  is  to  be  removed  himself  for  that  cause.  He  undertook  to  make  an  ad 
interim  Secretary  of  War,  and  you  are  to  have  made  for  you  an  ad  interim 
President  in  consequence ! 

That  is  the  situation.  "Was  the*  Secretary  of  War  removed  ?"  they  inquire. 
No;  he  was  not  removed,  he  is  still  Secretary,  still  in  possession  of  the 
department.  Was  force  used  1  Was  violence  meditated,  prepared,  attempted, 
applied  1  No ;  it  was  all  on  paper,  and  all  went  no  ^rther  than  making  the 
official  attitude  out  of  which  a  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  could  be  got. 
And  here  the  Congress  intercepting  again  and  in  reference  to  this  great  office, 
this  great  authority  of  the  government  instead  of  the  liberty  of  the  private  citi- 
zen, recourse  to  the  'Supreme  Court,  has  Interposed  the  procedure  of  trial  and 
impeachment  of  the  President  to  settle  by  its  own  authority  this  question 
between  it  and  the  Executive.  The  people  see  and  the  people  feel  that  under 
this  attitude  of  Congress  there  seems  to  be  a  claim  of  right  and  an  exercise  of 
what  is  supposed  to  be  a  duty,  to  prevent  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  interposing  its  serene  judgment  in  the  collisions  of  government  and  of 
laws  upon  either  the  framework  of  the  government  or  upon  the'  condition  and 
liberty  of  the  citizen.  And  they  are  not  slow  to  understand  without  the  aid  of 
the  very  lucid  and  very  brave  arguments  of  these  honorable  managers,  that  it 
is  a  question  between  the  omnipotence  of  Congress  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  is  an  issue  on  which  the  people 
have  no  doubt,  and  from  the  beginning  of  their  liberties  they  have  had  a  clear 
notion  that  tyranny  was  as  likely  to  be  exercised  by  a  Parliament  or  a  Congress 
as  by  anybody  else. 

The  honorable  managers  have  attracted  our  notice  to  the  principles  and  the 
motives  of  the  American  Revolution  as  having  shown  a  determiuation  to  throw 
off  the  tyranny  of  a  king,  and  they  have  told  us  that  that  people  will  not  bend 
its  neck  to  the  usurpations  of  a  President.  That  people  will  not  bend  its  neck 
to  the  usurpations  of  anybody.  But  the  people  of  the  United  States  know  that 
their  fathers  went  to  war  against  the  tyranny  of  Parliament,  claiming  to  be  good 
subjects  of  the  king  and  ready  to  recognize  his  authority,  preserving  their  own 
legislative  independence,  and  against  the  tyranny  of  Parliament  they  rebelled  ; 
and,  as  a  necessity  finally  of  securing  liberty  against  Parliament,  severed  their 
connection  with  the  mother  country ;  and  if  any  honorable  member  of  either 
house  will  trace  the  working  of  the  ideas  in  the  convention  that  framed  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  he  will  discover  that  inordinate  power  which 
should  grow  up  to  tyranny  in  the  Congress  was  more  feared,  more  watched, 
more  provided  against  than  any  other  extravagance  that  the  workings  of  our 
government  might  be  supposed  possible  to  lead  to. 

Our  people,  then,  are  unwilling  that  our  government  should  be  changed;  they 
are  unwilling  that  the  date  of  our  Constitution's  supremacy  should  be  fixed, 
and  that  any  department  of  this  government  should  grow  too  strong  or  claim  to 
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be  too  strong  for  the  restraints  of  the  Constitution.  If  men  are  wise  they  will 
attain  to  what  was  sagacions,  and  if  obeyed  in  England  might  have  saved  great 
political  shocks,  and  which  is  true  for  our  obedience  and  for  the  adoption  of  our 
people  now  as  it  was  then.  Said  Lord  Bacon  to  Buckingham,  the  arbitrary 
minister  of  James  I : 

As  far  as  it  may  lie  in  yon,  let  no  arbitrary  power  be  intruded ;  the  people  of  this  king- 
dom love  the  laws  thereof,  and  nothing  will  obh^  them  more  than  a  contidence  of  the  free 
enjoyiueut  of  tbem  ;  what  the  nobles  upon  an  occasion  once  said  in  Parliament,  *'  Nulumus 
leges  Anglitt  mutarit"  is  imprinted  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  people.    (1  Bacon^s  Works,  p.  712.) 

And  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  people  of  this  country  the  supremacy  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  obedience  to  it  are  imprinted,  and  whatever  progress  new  ideas  of 
parliamentary  government  instead  of  executive  authority  dependent  upon  the 
direct  suffrage  to  the  people  may  have  been  made  with  theoiists  or  with  states- 
men, they  have  made  no  advance  whatever  in  the  hearts  or  in  the  heads  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 

I  know  that  there  are  a  good  many  persons  who  believe  that  a  written  con- 
stitution for  this  country,  as  fur  any  other  nation,  is  only  for  a  nascent  state 
and  not  for  one  that  has  acquired  the  pith  and  vigor  of  manhood.  I  know  that 
it  is  spoken  of  as  the  swathing  bands  that  may  support  and  strengthen  the  puny 
limbs  of  infancy,  but  shame  and  encumber  the  maturity  of  visor.  This  I  know, 
and  in  either  house  I  imagine  sentiments  of  that  kind  have  been  heard  during 
the  debates  of  the  last  two  Congresses ;  but  that  is  not  the  feeling  or  the  judg- 
ment of  the  people;  and  this  in  then*  eyes,  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  enliglitened  opinion  of  mankind,  is  the  trial  of  the  Constitution,  not 
merely  in  that  inferior  sense  of  the  determination  whether  its  powers  accorded 
to  one  branch  or  other  of  the  government  have  this  or  that  scope  and  impression 
and  force,  but  whether  a  government  of  a  written  constitution  can  maintain  itself 
in  the  forces  prescribed  and  attributed  by  the  fundamental  law,  or  whether  the 
immense  passions  and  interests  of  a  wealthy  and  powerful  and  populous  nation 
will  force  asunder  all  the  bonds  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  the  struggle  of 
strength  and  weight  the  natural  forces,  uncurbed  by  the  supreme  reason  of  the 
state,  will  determine  the  success  of  one  and  the  subjection  of  the  other. 

Now,  senators,  let  us  see  to  it  that  in  this  trial  and  this  controversy  we  under- 
stand what  is  at  stake  and  what  is  to  be  determined.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  we 
play  onr  part  as  it  should  be  played  and  under  the  motives  and  for  the  interests 
that  should  control  statesmen  and  judges.  If,  indeed,  this,  our  closely  cinc- 
tured liberty,  is  at  last  to  loosen  her  zone,  and  her  stern  monitor,  law,  debauched 
and  drunken  with  this  new  wine  of  opinion  that  is  crushed  daily  from  ten  thou- 
sand presses  throughout  this  land,  is  to  withdraw  its  guardianship,  let  us  be 
counted  with  those  who  with  averted  eye  and  reverent  step  backward  seek 
to  veil  this  shameless  revelry,  and  not  with  those  who  exult  and  cheer  at  its 
excesses.  Let  us  so  act  as  that  what  we  do  and  what  we  purpose  and  what  we 
wish  shall  be  to  build  up  the  state,  to  eive  new  stability  to  the  forces  of  the 
government,  to  cure  the  rash  passions  of  the  people,  so  that  it  may  be  said  of 
each  one  of  us,  ad  rempublicam  firmandam  et  ad  stabiliendas  virss  el  sanan- 
dmm,  populum  omnis  ejus  purgebat  institutio. 

Thus  acting,  thus  supported,  doubt  not  the  result  shall  be  in  accord  with  these 
high  aspirations,  these  noble  impulses,  these  exalted  duties  ;  and  whether  or  no 
the  forces  of  this  government  shall  feel  the  shovk  of  this  special  jurisdiction  in 
obedience  to  law,  to  evidence,  to  justice,  to  duty,  then  you  will  have  built  up 
the  government,  amplified  its  authority,  and  taught  the  people  renewed  homage 
to  authority. 

And  now,  this  brings  me,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  to  an  inquiry  asked 
very  early  in  this  cause  with  emphasis  and  discussed  with  force,  with  learning, 
and  with  persistence,  and  that  is,  is  this  a  court  ?  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
heard  defendants  arguing  that  they  were  coram  nonjudice  before  somebody  that 
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-was  not  a  jndge,  but  I  never  beard  till  now  of  a  plaintifP  or  a  prosecntor 
coming  in  and  argning  tbat  tbere  was  not  any  coai*t,  and  that  his  eaae  was 
coram  non  judice.  Nobody  is  wiser  than  the  intrepid  manager  who  assumed 
the  first  assault  upon  this  court,  and  he  knew  that  the  only  way  he  could  pre- 
vent his  cause  from  being  turned  out  of  court  was  to  turn  the  court  out  of  his 
cause,  [laughter;]  and  if  the  expedient  succeeds  his  wisdom  will  be  justified  by 
the  result,  and  yet  it  would  l)e  a  novelty.     It  is  said  : 

There  is  no  word  in  the  Constitution  which  g^ves  the  slightest  coloring  to  the  idea  that 
this  is  a  court,  except  that  in  this  particular  case  the  Chief  Justice  mast  preside. 

So  that  the  Chief  Justice's  gown  is  the  only  shred  or  patch  of  justice  that 
there  is  within  these  halls ;  and  it  is  only  accidentalfy  that  that  is  here,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  inculpated  defendant. 

This  is  a  Senate  to  hold  an  inquest  of  office  upon  Andrew  Johnson. 

And  I  suppose,  therefore,  to  find  a  verdict  of  "  office  found.'*  Certainly,  it  is 
sought  for.    I  have  not  observed  in  your  rule  that  each  senator  is  to  rise  in  his 

Slace  and  say  **  office  found,"  or  "  office  not  found."  Probably  every  senator 
oes  not  expect  to  find  it.  Your  rules,  your  Constitution,  your  habit,  your 
etiquette  call  it  a  court,  assume  that  there  is  some  procedure  here  of  a  judicial 
nature ;  aqd  we  found  out  finally  on  our  side  of  this  controversy  that  it  was  so 
much  of  a  court  at  least  that  we  could  not  put  a  leading  question  in  it ;  and 
that  is  about  the  extreme  exercise  of  the  authority  of  a  court  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  procedure  that  we  lawyers  habitually  discover. 

The  Constitution,  as  has  been  pointed  out  to  you,  makes  this  a  court ;  it 
makes  its  proceeding  a  trial ;  it  assigns  a  judgment ;  it  accords  a  power  of  pun- 
ishment to  its  procedure ;  and  it  provides  that  a  jury  in  all  judicial  proceedings 
of  a  criminal  cnaracter  shall  be  necessary  except  in  this  court  and  on  this  form 
of  procedure.  We  may  assume,  then,  that  so  far  as  words  go,  it  is  a  court  and 
notning  but  a  court. 

But  it  is  a  question,  the  honorable  manager  says,  "  of  substance,  and  not  of 
form."  He  concedes  that  if  it  be  a  court  you  must  find  upon  the  evidence 
something  to  make  out  the  guilt  of  the  offender  to  secure  a  judgment,  and  he 
argues  against  its  being  a  court,  not  from  any  nice  criticism  of  words  or  form, 
but,  as  he  expresses  it,  for  the  substance.  He  has  instructed  you,  by  many 
references,  and  by  an  interesting  and  learned  brief  appended  to  his  opening 
speech,  in  English  precedents  and  authority  to  show  that  it  is  almost  anything 
but  a  court ;  and  perhaps  during  the  hundreds  of  years  in  which  (he  instrument 
of  impeachment  was  used  as  a  political  engine,  if  you  look  only  to  the  judgment 
and  the  reasons  of  the  judgment,  you  would  not  think  it  was  really  a  very 
judicial  proceeding ;  but  that  through  all  the  English  history  it  was  a  proceed 
ing  in  court,  controlled  by  the  rules  of  the  court  as  a  court,  cannot  be  doubted. 

Indeed,  as  we  all  know,  though  the  learned  manager  has  not  insisted  upon  it^ 
the  presence  of  the  trial  under  the  peculiar  procedure  and  jurisdiction  of 
impeachment  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  but  a  part  of  the  general  jurisdiction 
of  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  great  court  of  the  kingdom  in  all  matters  civil 
and  criminal,  and  one  of  the  favorite  titles  of  the  lords  of  Parliament  in  those 
earlier  days  was  "judges  of  Parliament;"  and  now  the  House  of  Lords  in 
England  is  the  supreme  court  of  that  country  as  distinctly  as  our  great  tribunal 
of  that  name  is  of  this  country. 

But  one  page  of  pretty  sound  authority,  I  take  it,  will  put  to  flight  all  these 
dreamy,  misty  notions  about  a  law  and  procedure  of  Parliament  in  this  coontzy 
and  in  this  tribunal  that  is  to  supersede  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  our 
country,  when  I  show  you  what  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  thought  of  that  sub- 
ject as  prevalent  or  expected  to  prevail  in  England.  In  Hastings's  trial.  Lord 
Loughborough  having  endeavored  to  demonstrate  that  the  ordinary  rules  of 
proceeding  in  criminal  cases  did  not  apply  to  parliamentary  impeachmeotB. 
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which  could  not  be  shackled  by  the  forms  observed  in  the  coarts  below,  Lord 
Thnrlow  said : 

My  lords,  with  respect  to  the  laws  and  nsaf^  of  Parliament,  I  utterly  disclaim  all  know- 
ledge of  snch  laws.  It  has  no  existence.  True  it  is,  in  times  of  despotism  and  popular  fury, 
when  to  impeach  an  individual  was  to  crush  him  by  the  st^onff  haud  of  power,  of  tumult* 
or  of  violence,  the  laws  and  usage  of  Parliament  were  quoted  in  order  to  justify  the  most 
iniquitous  or  atrocious  acts.  Bat  in  these  days  of  licfht  and  constitutional  government,  I 
trust  that  no  man  will  be  tried  except  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  a  system  admirably  calculated 
to  protect  innocence  and  to  punish  crime." 

And  after  showing  that  in  all  the  state  trials  under  the  Staart  reigns,  and 
even  down  to  that  of  Sachaverel,  in  every  instance  were  to  be  found  the  strongest 
marks  of  tyranny,  injustice,  and  oppression.  Lord  Thurlow  continued  : 

I  trust  your  lordships  will  not  depart  from  recognized,  established  laws  of  the  land. 
The  Commons  may  impeach,  your  lordships  are  to  try  the  cause ;  and  the  same  rules  of 
evidence,  the  same  legal  forms  which  obtain  in  the  courts  below,  will,  I  am  confident,  be 
observed  in  this  assembly.    (Wraxair^  Memoirs,  p.  275.) 

But  the  learned  manager  did  not  tell  us  what  this  was  if  it  was  uot  a  court. 
It  is  trne  he  said  it  was  a  Senate,  but  that  convey 3  no  idea.  It  is  not  a  Senate 
conducting  legislative  business  ;  it  is  not  a  Senate  acting  upon  executive  busi- 
iness  ;  it  is  not  a  Senate  acting  in  caucus  on  political  a£^irs ;  and  the  question 
remains,  if  it  is  not  a  court  what  is  it  ?  If  this  is  not  an  altar  of  justice  which 
we  stand  about,  if  we  are  not  all  ministers  here  of  justice,  to  feed  its  sacred 
flame,  what  is  the  altar  and  what  do  we  do  here  about  it  ?  It  is  an  altar  of  sacri- 
fice if  it  IS  not  an  altar  of  justice;  and  to  what  divinity  is  this  altar  erected] 
What  but  the  divinity  of  party  hate  and  party  rage,  a  divinity  to  which  we 
may  ascribe  the  Greek  character  given  of  envy,  that  it  is  at  once  the  worst  and 
the  justest  divinity,  for  it  dwarfs  and  withers  its  worshippers.  That,  then, 
i^  the  altar  that  you  are  to  minister  about,  and  that,  the  savage  demon  yon  are 
to  exalt  here  in  displacing  justice. 

Our  learned  managers,  representing  the  House  of  Representatives,  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  at  all  at  pains  to  conceal  the  party  spirit  and  the  party  hate  which 
displayed  itself  in  the  haste,  in  the  record,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  this  im- 
peachment. To  show  you  what  progress  may  make  in  the  course  of  thirty 
years  in  the  ti-uc  ideas  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  nature  of  impeachments, 
let  me  read  to  you  what  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  of  Judge  Peck  had 
to  say  in  his  behalf.  And  a  pretty  solid  body  of  managers  they  were,  too : 
Judge  Ambrose  Spencer,  of  New  York ;  Mr.  Henry  R.  Stjrrs,  of  New  York ; 
Mr.  McDuffie,  of  South  Carolina;  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr. 
Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky.  Ambrose  Spencer,  as  stern  a  politician  as  he  was  an 
upright  judge,  opened  the  case,  and  had  a  word  to  say  on  the  subject  of  party 
spirit  and  party  hate.     I^t  me  ask  your  attention  to  it : 

There  is,  however,  one  cheering  and  consolatory  reflection.  The  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives,  after  a  patient  and  full  examination,  came  to  the  resolution  to  impeach  Judg^  Peck  by 
a  very  large  majority ;  and  the  record  will  show  an  absence  of  all  party  feelinif.  Could  I 
believe  that  that  baleful  iufluence  had  mingled. itself  with  and  predominated  in  that  vote,  no 
earthly  consideration  could  have  prevailed  on  me  to  appear  here  as  one  of  the  prosecutors  of 
this  impeachment.  I  havenot  language  to  express  the  abhorrence  of  ray  soul  at  the  indul- 
gence of  such  unhallowed  feelings  on  such  a  solemn  procedure.    (Peck's  Trial,  p.  269.) 

Mr.  Manager  Butler  talked  to  you  many  hours.  Did  he  say  anything  wiser, 
or  just^r,  or  safer  for  the  republic  than  that  ?  Judge  Spencer  knew  what  it  was 
to  be  a  judge  and  to  be  a  politician.  For  twenty  years  while  he  was  on  the 
bench  of  New  York,  the  great  judicial  light  in  the  common-law  jurisdiction  of 
that  State,  he  was  a  head  and  leader  of  a  political  party,  vehement  and  eameBt 
and  unflinching  in  support  of  its  measures  and  in  the  conduct  of  its  discipline; 
and  yet  no  lawyer,  no  snitor,  no  critic  ever  ventured  to  say,  or  to  think,  or  to 
feel  that  Judge  Spencer  on  the  bench  was  a  politician  or  carried  any  trait  or 
trace  of  party  feeling  or  interest  there.    Judge  Spencer  was  a  politician  in  the 
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House  of  Representatives  then  ;  but  Judge  Spencer  in  the  management  of  an 
impeachment  could  only  say  that  if  party  feeling  mingled  in  it  be  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  for  his  soul  abhorred  it  in  relation  to  so  solemn  a  proced- 
ure. Yes,  indeed,  this  divinity  of  party  hate,  when  it  possess  a  man,  throws 
him  now  into  the  fire  and  now  into  the  water,  and  he  is  unsuitable  to  be  a  judge 
until  he  can  come  again  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind  to  hear  the  evidence  and 
administer  the  law.  ♦ 

But  to  come  down  to  the  words  of  our  English  history  and  experience,  if  this 
is  not  a  court  it  is  a  scaffold,  and  an  honorable  manager  yesterday  told  you  so, 
that  each  one  of  you  brandished  now  a  headsman's  axe  to  execute  vengeance,  you 
having  tried  the  offender  on  the  night  of  the  2l8t  of  February  already.  I  would 
not  introduce  these  bold  words  that  should  make  this  a  scaffold,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  you  headsmen  brandishing  your  axes,  but  the 
honorable  manager  has  done  so,  and  have  no  difficulty  in  saying  to  you  that  if 
you  are  not  a  court,  then  you  are  that  which  he  described  and  nothing  else.  If 
it  be  true  that  on  the  night  of  the  21st  of  February,  upon  a  crime  committed  by 
the  President  at  midday  of  that  date  and  on  an  impeachment  moving  already 
forward  to  this  chamber  from  the  House  of  Representative-*,  you  did  hold  a 
court  and  did  condemn,  then  you  are  here  standing  about  the  scaffold  of  execu- 
tion, and  tho  part  that  you  are  to  play  is  only  that  which  was  assigned  you  by 
the  honorable  manager,  Mr.  Stevens,  and  he  warned  you,  held  by  fealty  to  your 
own  judgments,  not  to  blench  at  the  sight  of  the  blood. 

Now,  to  what  end  is  this  prodigious  effort  to  espel  from  this  tribunal  all  ideas 
of  court  and  of  justice  1  What  is  it  but  a  bold,  reckless,  rash,  and  foolish 
avowal  that  if  it  be  a  court,  there  is  no  cause  here  that,  upon  judicial  reason, 
upon  judicial  scrutiny,  upon  judicial  weighini^  and  balancing  of  fact  and  of  la«r, 
can  result  in  a  judgment  which  the  impeaching  party  here,  the  managers  and 
House  of  Representatives,  dema^id  and  constitutionally  may  demand  to  be  done 
by  this  court  ?  At  last,  to  what  end  are  the  wisdom,  and  the  courage,  the  civil 
prudence  and  the  knowledge  of  history  which  our  fathers  brought  to  the  fram- 
ing of  the  Constitution;  of  what  service  this  wise,  this  honest  frown  in  the  Con- 
stitution upon  ex  post  facto  laws  and  bills  of  attainder  ?  What  is  a  bill  of 
attainder;  what  is  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  in  the  experience  and  in  the 
learning  of  English  jurisprudence  and  parliamentary  history?  It  is  a  proceed- 
ing by  the  legislature,  as  a  legislature,  to  enact  crime,  sentence,  punishment,  all 
in  one.  And  certainly  there  is  no  alternative  for  you ;  if  you  do  not  sit  here 
under  law  to  examine  evidence,  to  be  impartial,  and  to  regard  it  as  a  question  of 
personal  guilt  to  be  followed  by  personal  punishment  and  personal  consequences 
upon  the  alleged  delinquent,  then  you  are  enacting  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
upon  the  simple  form  that  a  majority  of  the  House  and  two- thirds  of  the  Senate 
must  concur,  and  the  Genstitution  and  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  all  pass  for 
nought. 

Our  ancestors  were  brave  and  wise,  but  they  were  not  indifferent  to  the  dan- 
gers that  attended  this  tribunal.  They  had  no  resource  in  the  Constitution 
where  they  could  so  well  fix  this  necessary  duty  in  a  free  government  to  hold 
all  its  servants  amenable  to  public  justice  for  the  public  service  except  to  de- 
volve it  upon  this  Senate  ;  but  let  me  show  you  within  the  brief  compass  of  the 
debate,  ftud  the  only  material  debate,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Convention  tliat 
framed  the  Constitution,  how  the  fears  and  the  doubts  predominated  : 

Mr.  Madison  objected  to  a  trial  of  the  President  by  the  Senate,  especially  as  he  was  to 
be  impeached  by  the  other  branch  of  the  leppslature  ;  and  for  an^  act  which  might  be  called 
a  miHaenieanor.  The  President,  under  these  circumstances,  was  made  improperly  dependent. 
He  would  prefer  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments  ;  or,  rather,  a  tribunal  of 
which  that  should  form  a  part. 

Mr.  Gouvemeur  Morris  thought  no  other  tribunal  than  the  Senate  could  be  trusted.  The 
Supreme  Court  were  too  few  in  numbers,  and  might  be  warped  or  corrupted.  He  was  against 
a  dependence  of  the  Executive  on  the  legislature,  considering  the  legislative  tyranny  the 
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great  dasher  to  bo  apprehended;  but  there  could  be  no  danger  that  the  Senate  would  say  un- 
timlj,  on  their  oaths,  that  the  President  was  guilty  of  crimes  or  facts,  especially  as  in  four 
years  he  can  be  turned  out. 

That  was  Gouvernenr  Morris's  wisdom  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Senate 
might  be  trusted  under  the  sanctions  and  obligations  of  judicial  oaths  ;  but — 

Mr.  Pinckney  disapproved  of  making  the  Senate  the  court  of  impeachments,  as  render- 
ing the  President  too  dependent  on  the  legislature.  If  he  opposes  a  fayorite  law  the  two 
houses  will  combine  against  him,  and,  under  the  influence  or  heat  and  faction,  throw  him 
out  of  office.     (5  Madison  Papers,  p.  528.) 

There  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  wisdom  that  our  ancestors  could  bring 
to  the  subject  of  whether  this  was  to  be  or  could  be  a  court.  It  is  nndoubtedly 
a  very  great  burden  ai\d  a  very  exhaustive  test  upon  a  political  body  to  turn  it 
into  a  court  for  the  trial  of  an  executive  official  in  ordinary  circumstances.  I 
shall  hereafter  point  out  to  you  the  very  peculiar,  the  very  comprehensive  and 
oppressive  concurrence  and  combination  of  circumstances  as  bearing  on  this 
trial  that  require  of  you  to  brace  yourselves  upon  all  the  virtue  that  belongs  to 
you  and  to  hold  on  to  this  oath  for  the  Divine  aid  that  may  support  you  under 
this  most  extraordinary  test  of  human  conduct  to  which  our  Constitution  subjects 
you  to-day.  Now,  what  could  the  Constitution  do  for  usi  A  few  little  words, 
and  that  is  all — truth,  justice,  oath,  duty.  And  what  does  the  whole  scope  of 
our  moral  nature  and  the  whole  support  we  may  hope  from  a  higher  aid  extend 
to  io  any  of  the  affairs  of  life  but  these?  Truth,  justice,  oath,  duty  control  the 
fate,  life,  liberty,  character,  and  property  of  every  citizen.  Truth,  justice,  oath, 
duty  are  the  ideas  that  the  Constitution  has  forced  upon  your  souls  to-day.  You 
receive  them  or  you  neglect  them ;  whichever  way  you  turn  you  cannot  be  the 
same  men  afterward  that  you  were  before.  Accepted,  embraced,  obeyed,  you 
are  nobler  and  stronger  and  better.  Spurned,  rejected,  you  are  worse  and  baser 
and  weaker  and  wickeder  than  before.  And  it  is  thus  that  by  strong  ideas  a 
free  government  must  always  be  held  to  the  path  of  duty  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  Its  own  authority  and  to  the  prevalence  of  its  own  strength  for  its  perpetual 
existence. 

They  are  little  words,  but  they  have  great  power.  Truth  is  to  the  moral 
world  what  gravitation  is  to  the  material ;  it  is  the  principle  upon  which  it  is 
established  and  coheres ;  and  justice  in  the  adaptation  of  truth  to  the  affairs  of 
men  is  in  human  life  what  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens  is  to  the  principle  that 
sustains  the  forces  of  the  globe.  Duty  is  acceptance,  obedience  to  these  ideas, 
and  this  once  gained  secures  the  operation  which  was  intended.  When,  then, 
you  bend  submissive  to  this  oath,  that  faith  among  men  which,  as  Bnrke  says, 
"  holds  the  moral  elements  of  the  world  together,"  and  that  faith  in  God  which 
binds  that  world  to  His  throne,  subdue  you  to  the  serviced  of  truth  and  justice ; 
and  the  ever-living  guardian  of  human  rights  and  interests  does  not  neglect 
what  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  huq[ian  race  and  its  advancement. 
The  purity  of  the  family  and  the  sanctity  of  justice  have  ever  been  cared  for, 
and  will  ever  be  cared  for.  The  furies  of  the  Greek  mythology  had  charge  of 
the  sanctions  of  an  oath.  The  imaginations  of  the  prophets  of  the  world  have 
sanctioned  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  and  peopled  the  place  of  punishment  with 
oath-breakers ;  and  all  the  tortures  and  torments  of  history  are  applied  to  public 
servants  who,  in  betrayal  of  sworn  trust,  have  disobeyed  those  high,  those 
necessitous  obligations  without  which  the  whole  fabric  of  society  falls  in  pieces. 

I  do  not  know  why  or  how  it  is  that  we  are  so  constituted,  but  so  it  is.  The 
moral  world  has  its  laws  as  well  as  the  material.  Why  a  point  of  steel  lifted 
above  temple  or  dome  should  draw  the  thunderbolt  and  speed  it  safely  to  the 
ground  I  know  not.  Hoi^,  in  our  moral  constitution,  an  oath  lifted  to  heaven 
can  draw  from  the  great  swollen  cloud  of  passion  and  of  interest  and  of  hate  its 
charge  I  know  not,  but  so  it  is.  And  be  sure  that  loud  and  long  as  these  hon- 
orable managers  may  talk,  although  they  speak  in  the  voice  of  *'  all  the  people 
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of  the  United  States,"  witb  their  bold  persuasions  that  yon  shall  not  obey  a 
judicial  oath,  I  can  bring  against  it  but  a  single  sentence  and  a  single  voice ;  bat 
that  sentence  is  a  commandment  and  that  voice  speaks  with  authority,  *'  Thoa 
shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain,  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold 
him  guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain." 

The  moth  may  consume  the  ermine  of  that  supreme  justice  whose  robes  you 
wear;  rust,  senators,  may  corrode  the  sceptre  of  your  power;  nay,  Messrs. 
Managers,  timo  even  shall  devour  the  people  whose  presence  beating  against 
the  doors  of  this  Senate-house  you  so  much  love  to  vaunt  and  menace,  but  of 
the  word  that  I  have  spoken  '*  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away  and  no  jot  or 
tittle  of  it  fail." 

I  have  now  reached,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  a  point  where  an  ad* 
joumment  would  be  agreeable,  if  such  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Go.NKLiNf].  I  move  that  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeaehmeiit 
adjnnm  until  to-morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment,  adjourned. 


Wednksdav,  April  29,  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Rcpresenta- 
tives  and  the  counsel  for  tne  respondent,  except  Mr.  Stanbery,  appeared  and 
took  the  seats  assigned  to  them  respectively. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washburne,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and 
accompanied  by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the 
seats  provided  for  them. 

The  journal  of  yesterday's  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  <^ 
the  impeachment,  was  read. 
•    Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators 

Mr.  SuMiNBR.  Mr.  President,  before  the  gentleman  makes  a  motion  I  send  an 
order  to  the  chair. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order. 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  order,  as  follows  : 

Whereas  Mr.  Nelson,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  President,  in  addressing  the  Senate,  has 
used  disorderly  words,  as  follows,  namely :  beginning  with  personalities  directed  to  one  of 
the  managers  he  proceeded  to  say,  **  So  far  as  any  quesdou  that  the  gentleman  desires  to 
make  of  a  personal  charaCler  with  me  is  concerned,  this  is  not  the  place  to  make  it.  Lei 
him  make  it  elsewhere  if  he  desires  to  do  it ;"  and  whereas  such  language,  besides  being  dis» 
creditable  to  these  proceedings,  is  apparently  intended  to  provoke  a  duel  or  to  signify  a 
williugness  to  iight  a  duel,  contrary  to  law  and  good  morals :  Therefore, 

Ordered^  That  Mr.  Nelson,  one  of  the  counsel  of  the  President,  has  justly  deserved  the 
disapprobation  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Nblson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  counsel  can  proceed  only  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  permission,  Mr.  Chief  Justice. 

Mr.  Sumner.  I  must  object,  unless  it  is  in  direct  explanation. 

Mr.  Nelson.  All  I  desire  to  say  this  morning  to  the  Senate 

Mr.  Sumner.  I  must  object,  unless  it  is  in  direct  explanation. 
Mr.  Sherman.  I  object  to  the  consideration  of  the  resdlution. 
Mr.  Nelson.  If  you  will  permit,  I  will  simply  state  this  much- 


Mr.  Sherman.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  explanation,  but  I  object  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  Chief  Justice.  I  will  ask  the  counsel  whether  he  proposes  to  make  an 
explanation. 
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Mr.  Nblson.  All  that  I  desired  to  do«  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  this  morning,  was  to 
read  the  letters,  as  I  indicated  to  the  Senate  yesterday  that  I  should  ask  perinis- 
eion  to  do.     That  is  all  I  desire  to  do,  with  a  single  word  of  explanation. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  The  resolution  proposed  hy  the  senator  firom  Massa- 
chusetts is  not  before  the  Senate  if  it  is  oojected  to. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  object  to  its  consideration  now. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  If  the  President  and  Senate  will  spare  me  a  single 
word,  I  trust,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  anything  that  arose  out  of  what 
occurred  yesterday  may  be  ended  from  any  language  that  the  learned  counsel 
need  toward  me,  and  I  hope  that  no  further  action  may  be  taken  upon  that 
matter.  As  to  the  reading  of  the  letters,  I  propose  to  object  to  that  until  they 
can  be  proved  in  the  usual  course  of  judicial  proceedings. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  move  to  lay  the  resolution  o£Pered  by  the 
senator  from  Massachusetts  upon  the  table. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  not  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Senators,  you  will  allow  me  to  say  one  word  ? 

Mr.  Sumner.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  inquire  whether  the  gentleman  can 
proceed  except  by  unanimous  consent 

The  Chief  Justice.  He  cannot. 

Mr.  Sumner.  I  must  object  to  any  person  proceeding  who  has  used  the  lan- 
guage in  this  chamber  used  by  that  gentleman. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  Mr.  President 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice,  perhaps,  erred,  through  inadvertence, 
in  responding  to  the  senator  from  Massachusetts.  The  Senate  undoubtedly 
can  give  leave  to  the  counsel  to  proceed  if  it  sees  fit ;  but  if  any  ol  jection  is 
made,  the  question  whether  he  have  leave  or  not  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  Mr.  President,  after  what  has  occurred,  a  statement  having 
been  received  from  the  managers.  I  think  it  proper  that  the  counsel  should  have 
permission  also  to  make  a  statement  in  explanation ;  and  I  move  that  he  have 
such  leave. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  you  who  are  in  favor 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Is  that  debatable  ? 

The  Chief  Justice  signified  that  it  was  not. 

Mr.  SuMNBR.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  motion 
made  by  the  senator  from  Illinois.  Is  it  that  the  counsel  have  leave  to  explain 
his  language  of  yesterday,  ur  that  he  have  leave  to  introduce  the  letter  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No  debate  is  in  order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Debate  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  It  is  not  in  reference  to  letters.  My  motion  is  that  he  have 
leave  to  make  his  explanation  ;  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  Inasmuch  as  one  of 
the  managers  has  made  an  explanation,  I  think  it  due  to  the  counsel  that  he  be 
allowed  to  make  an  explanation. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Do  you  mean  to  have  the  letters  read  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  you  who  agree  that  the  counsel  shall  have 
leave  to  make  an  explanation  to  the  Senate  will  say  aye  ;  contrary,  no.  (Put- 
ting the  question.)     The  ayes  appear  to  have  it.     The  ayes  have  it 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  before 
I  make  this  explanation  to  say  a  single  word  in  answer  to  the  resolution  ofiered 
by  the  honorable  senator,  [Mr.  Sumner,]  not  for  the  purpose  of  censuring  the 
senator,  but  for  the  purpose  of  saying  to  the  Senate  that  the  remarks  which  I 
made  in  the  Senate  yesterday  were  made  under  the  heat  of  what  I  esteemed  to 
be  very  great  provocation.  I  intended  no  offence  to  the  Senate  in  what  I 
said.  If  anything  is  to  be  done  with  the  gentleman's  resolution,  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  permit  me,  before  disposing  of  that,  to  defend  myself  against  this 
imputation,  and  to  show  the  reason  why  I  indulged  in  the  remarks  I  did.     But 
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as  the  honorable  manager  has  signified  a  willingness  that  this  thing  shall  end,  I 
meet  him  in  the  same  way.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  desire  to  say  nothing 
more  of  a  personal  character  whatever. 

The  letters  which  I  desire  to  read 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  object  that  they  are  not  genuine  nor  proved. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  read  them  merely  as  a  part  of  my  explanation. 

Mr.  Manager  Butleb.  I  do  not  think  that  can  be  done. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  is  under  the  impression  that  the 
leave  does  not  extend  to  the  reading  of  the  letters.  If  he  is  wrong  the  Senate 
will  correct  him.  If  any  senator  chooses  to  make  a  motion  that  leave  be  given 
that  will  be  put  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  After  the  Senate 
has  permitted  one  of  the  counsel  to  make  an  explanation,  I  make  the  question 
whether  a  manager  has  any  right  to  interpose  an  objection.  I  concede  that  a 
senator  may  have  such  a  right ;  but  I  deny  that  a  manager  has  any  such  right 
as  that. 

Tbe  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  understood  the  motion  of  the  senator 
from  Illinois  to  be  confined  to  an  explanation  of  the  personal  matter  which 
arose  yesterday,  and  that  it  did  not  extend  to  the  reading  of  the  letters  which 
the  counsel  proposed  to  submit  to  the  Senate ;  but  leave  can  be  given  if  the 
Senate  sees  fit. 

•Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  President,  I  beg  leave  respectfully  to  object  to  the  reading 
of  the  letters  which  are  proposed  to  be  read  by  the  counsel. 

Tbe  Chief  Justice.  No  debate  is  in  order;  and  no  motion  is  at  present 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  raise  the  objection  until  after  they  have  been  presented  to 
the  managers  for  examination. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  counsel  be  allowed  to  read 
so  much  of  the  letter  as  will  show  to  the  Senate  what  date  it  bears. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  all  I  want. 

Mr.  Tipton.  Mr.  President,  I  call  for  the  regular  order  of  the  morning,  the 
defence  of  (lie  President. 

The  Chikf  Justice.  The  regular  order  is  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  [Mr  Hendricks.] 

Mr.  Howe.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  motion  stated.     I  did  not  understand  it. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Indiana  will  restate  his  motion. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  The  motion  which  I  made  is  that  the  attorney  for  the  Pres- 
ident be  allowed  to  read  so  much  of  the  letter  as  will  show  its  date  and  the  place 
at  which  it  was  written. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  the  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  first  letter  to  which  I  alluded  is  a  letter  bearing  date  March 
9,  1868,  addressed  by  Benjamin  F.  Butler  to  "Colonel  J.  W.  Shaffer,  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Columbia." 

Mr.  Johnson.  Does  that  purport  to  be  an  oiiginal  letter  or  a  copy? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  understand  it  to  purport  to  be  an  original  letter.  My  under- 
standing is  that  this  is  the  genuine  signature  of  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  and  these 
are  the  genuine  and  original  signatures  of  John  A.  Logan  and  J.  A.  G-arfield. 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  handwriting  of  the  gentlemen,  but  only  speak 
from  information.  If  the  Senate  would  allow  me  to  read  this  letter — it  is  a  very 
short  one  ;  I  do  not  want  to  make  any  comment  on  it  except  merely  to  explain 
the  matter  about  the  dates. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  have  no  objection  if  you  allow  me  to  reply  to  it 

Mr.  Howe.  I  must  object. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  object  to  the  reading  of  the  letter. 
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The  Chief  Justicr.  It  cannot  be  read  under  the  order  which  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Nklson.  The  fact  to  which  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
and  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  do  so,  is»  that  this  letter  in  the  caption  bears  date, 
as  I  have  shown,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1868.  It  is  signed  here  "  Benjamin  F^ 
Butler."  Below  the  signature  of  Benjamin  F.  Butler  are  the  words,  "  I  concur 
in  the  opinion  above  expressed  by  General  Butler,"  signed  "John  A.  Logan." 
Below  that  are  the  words  "  And  I,"  signed  **  J.  A.  Garfield."  There  is  no 
other  date  in  that  letter  from  beginning  to  end,  except  the  9th  of  March,  1868. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Will  the  counsel  permit  me  to  ask  whether  the  handwriting 
in  which  the  date  is  written  is  the  same  apparently  in  which  the  letter  is  ? 

Mr.  Nrlson.  The  handwriting  in  which  the  date  is  written  is  precisely  the 
same  handwri  ing  as  the  address  and  body  of  the  letter;  but  the  signature  to 
the  letter,  as  I  take  it,  is  in  a  different  handwriting  from  the  body  of  the  letter. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  1868.  Mr.  Chaunc«y  F.  Black  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
President  stating  that  he  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  which  I  have  just 
adverted  ;  and  in  order  that  the  Senate  may  understand  tliat,  you  will  observe 
that  the  copy  is,  as  I  believe,  identical  with  the  original  letter  which  I  have  just 
pr«)duced 

Mr.  Howe.  Mr.  Prepident 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  gentleman  will  confine  himself  exclusively  to  the 
dates. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Altogether  to  the  dates ;  but  I  cannot,  if  your  honor  please, 
explain  this  thing  about  the  dates  without  this  reference,  as  the  Senate  will  see. 
I  am  not  trying' to  make  an  argument ;  I  do  not  intend  to  violate  any  rule  of  the 
Senate  knowingly ;  and  your|honor  will  see  in  a  moment  that  I  am  not  trying 
to  make  an  argument. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  Mr.  President,  my  motion  was  that  the  attorney  be  allowed 
to  read  so  much  of  the  letter  as  would  show  the  date.  1  think  that  is  all  that  it 
18  important  for  the  Senate  to  know  in  this  personal  explanation,  and  I  object  to 
an  explanation  in  regard  to  the  letter  going  further,  except  ^o  far  as  it  is  in  direct 
respousf'  to  the  points  made  against  h  m. 

Mr.  Nelson.  If  the  honorable  Senate  and  the  Chief  Justice  will  allow  me  to 
say  a  word  there,  I  cannot  explain  about  the  date  of  this  copy  unless  I  tell  you 
the  difference  between  this  paper  and  the  other  paper  which  I  have  read.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  explain  the  date  otherwise.  All  I  can  say  is  that  this  copy 
bears  the  same  date  as  the  original,  and  has  the  additional  signatures  of  Mr. 
Koontz.  J.  K.  Moorhead,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  J.  G.  Blaine,  and  John  A  Bing- 
ham ;  and  that  there  is  no  other  date  to  this  letter  except  the  date  in  the  cap- 
tion of  the  letter.  That  is  the  only  explanation  I  can  make.  You  will  see  that 
the  copy  is  precisely  like  the  original  down  to  the  words,  **And  I,  J.  A.  Garfield." 
Then  comes  in  this  letter,  which  as  to  these  names  is  an  original,  the  words  "  I 
concur.  W.  H  Koontz ;"  followed  by  the  nam<'S  **  J.  K.  Moorhead,  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  J.  G.  Blaine,"  and  "John  A.  Bingham;"  and  in  that  paper,  from 
beginning  to  end,  there  is  no  date  but  the  9th  of  March.  That  is  the  explana- 
tion I  have  to  make. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  for  the  President  will  please  proceed  with 
the  argnment  in  defence. 

Mr.  Cameron.  Before  the  counsel  proceeds  I  desire  to  submit  an  order.** 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order  proposed  by  the  sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  order,  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  shall  hercafler  hold  night  sessioBS, 
commencing:  at  eight  o'clock  p.  m.  to-day  and  continuing  until  Jl  o'clock  p.  m.,  until  the 
arffuments  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  and  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  be  concluded. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  object. 
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The  Ghibp  Justice.  The  present  consideration  being  objected  to,  the  order 
will  lie  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Manager  Botlbr.  Shall  these  papers,  Mr.  President,  which  have  been 
read  be  placed  upon  the  records  of  the  court  now,  so  that  we  can  get  at  them  ? 
The  originals  I  desire. 

The  Chtbf  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  is  unable  to  answer  that  question. 
He  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  counsel  will  submit  them  to  the  honorable 
managers. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  beg  your  pardon.  They  were  only  submitted  under 
insult. 

Mr.  Nelson.  All  I  desired  to  do  was  this  :  the  honorable  gentlemen  asked 
me  to  submit  the  letters  to  them.  I  said  I  would  most  assuredly  let  them  have 
them  if  he  would  return  the  originals ;  and  I  would  hand  the  letters  and  copies 
to  them.  The  gentleman  can  take  them  with  the  understanding  that  he  returns 
them  to  me. 

The  Chief  Justice.  There  can  be  no  further  discussion  of  this  matter 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  are  the  letters,  [sending  the  papers  to  Mr.  Manager 
Butler.] 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  No,  sir ;  let  them  go  on  the  files. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  will  deposit  them  with  the  Secretary  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Let  them  go  on  the  files. 

[The  papers  were  handed  to  the  Secretary.] 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  for  the  President  will  proceed  with  the 
argument. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,' if  indeed  we  have  arrived  at 
a  settled  conclusion  that  this  is  a  court,  that  it  is  governed  by  the  law,  that  it  is 
to  confine  its  attention  to  the  facts  applicable  to  the  law,  and  regard  the  sole 
evidence  of  those  facts  to  be  embraced  within  the  testimony  of  witnesses  or 
documents  produced  in  court,  we  have  made  great  progress  in  separating,  at 
least*  from  your  further  consideration  much  that  has  been  impressed  upon  your 
attention  heretofore. 

If  the  idea  of  power  and  will  is  driven  from  this  assembly,  if  the  President 
is  here  no  longer  exposed  to  attacks  upon  the  same  principle  on  which  men 
claim  to  hunt  the  lion  and  harpooo  the  whale,  then,  indeed,  much  that  has  been 
said  by  the  honorable  managers,  and  much  that  is  urged  upon  your  atten- 
tion from  so  many  quarters,  falls  harmless  in  your  midst.  ]  t  cannot  be  said  of 
this  Senate,  ferlur  numeris  leges  solutis,  that  it  is  carried  by  numbers  unre- 
strained by  law.  On  the  contrary,  right  here  is  might  and  power ;  and,  as  its 
servants  and  in  its  investigation  and  pursuit,  your  sole  duty  is  exhausted.  It 
follows  from  this  that  the  President  is  to  be  tried  upon  the  charges  which  are 
produced  here,  and  not  upon  common  fame,  and  least  of  all  is  he  to  be  charged 
in  your  judgment,  as  he  has  been  inveighed  against  hour  after  hour  in  argu- 
ment, upon  charges  which  the  impeaching  authority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives deliberately  threw  out  as  unworthy  of  impeachment  and  unsuitable  for 
trial.  We,  at  least,  when  we  have  an  indictment  brought  into  court  and  another 
indictment  ignored  and  thrown  out,  are  to  be  tried  upon  the  former  and  not 
upon  the  latter.  And  if,  on  the  9th  of  December  of  the  last  year,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  with  whom,  by  the  Constitution,  rests  the  sole  impeaching;- 
power  under  this  government,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  seven  to  fifty-seven, 
threw  out  all  the  topics  that  fill  up  the  declamatory  addresses  of  the  learned 
managers,  it  is  enough  for  me  to  say,  that  fo.r  reasons  satisfactory  to  that  author- 
ity, the  House  of  Representatives,  that  bill  was  thrown  out  and  those  charges 
were  withheld. 

So,  too,  if  it  be  a  trial  on  public  prosecution,  and  with  the  ends  of  public  jus* 
tice  alone  in  view,  the  ordinary  rule  of  restraint  of  the  conduct  of  the  prosecu- 
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ting  authorities  applies  here;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  trial — to  he, 
in  oar  annals,  the  most  conspicuous  that  our  history  will  present ;  to  he  scruti- 
nized hy  more  professional  eyes,  by  the  attention  of  more  scholars  at  home  and 
abroad ;  to  be  preserved  in  more  libraries;  to  be  judged  of  as  a  national  trait, 
a  national  scale,  a  national  criterion  forever — presents  an  unexampled  spectacle 
of  a  prosecution  that  overreaches  judgment  from  the  very  beginning  and  inveighs 
and  selects  and  impugns  and  oppresses  as  if  already  convicted,  at  every  stage, 
the  victim  they  pursue.  The  duty,  the  constraint  upon  a  prosecuting  authority 
under  a  government  of  law  'pursuing  only  the  public  justice,  is  scarcely  less 
strict  and  severe  than  that  which  rests  upon  the  judge  himself.  To  select  evi- 
dence, having  possession  of  better;  to  exclude  evidence,  knowing  that  it  bears 
upon  the  inquiry ;  to  restrict  evidence,  knowing  that  the  field  is  thus  closed 
against  the  true  point  of  justice,  is  no  part  of  a  prosecuting  authority's  duty  or 
power.  Whatever  may  be  permitted  in  the  private  contests  of  the  forum,  in  the 
zeal  of  contending  lawyers  for  contending  clients,  there  is  no  such  authority,  no 
such  duty,  no  such  permission  by  our  laws  in  a  public  prosecution.  Much  less, 
when  the  proofs  have  been  thus  kept  narrow,  when  the  charges  are  thus  pre- 
cise and  technical,  is  it  permissible  for  a  prosecuting  authority  to  enlarge  the 
area  of  declamation  and  invective.  Much  less  is  it  suitable  for  a  public  prose- 
cution to  inspire  in  the  minds  of  the  court  prejudice  and  extravagance  of  juris- 
diction beyond  the  points  properly  submitted. 

It  has  usually  been  supposed  th^t  upon  actual  trials  involving  serious  conse- 
quences forensic  discussion  was  the  true  method  of  dealing  with  the  subject, 
and  we  lawyers  appearing  for  the  President  being,  as  Mr.  Manager  Boutwell 
has  been  polite  enough  to  say,  'f  attorneys  whose  practice  of  the  law  has  sharp- 
ened but  not  enlarged  their  intellects,"  have  confined  ourselves  to  that  method 
of  forensic  discussion.  But  we  have  learned  here  that  there  is  another  method 
of  forensic  controversy  which  may  pe  called  the  method  of  concussion.  I  under- 
stand the  method  of  concussion  to  be  to  make  a  violent,  noisy,  and  explosive 
demonstration  in  the  vicinity  of  the  object  of  attack,  whereas  the  method  of  dis- 
cussion is  to  penetrate  the  position,  and  if  successful  to  capture  it.  The  Chinese 
method  of  warfare  is  the  method  of  concussion,  and  consists  of  a  great  braying 
of  trumj^ets,  sounding  of  gongs,  shouts,  and'  shrieks  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
opposing  force,  which  rolled  away  and  the  air  clear  and  calm  again,  the  effect  is 
to  be  watched  for.  But  it  has  been  reserved  for  us  in  our  modern  warfare,  as 
illustrated  during  the  rebellion,  to  present  a  more  singular  and  notable  instance 
of  the  method  of  warfare  by  concussion  than  has  ever  been  known  before.  A 
fort  impregnable  by  the  method  of  discussion,  that  is,  penetrating  and  capturing 
it,  has  been  on  the  largest  scale  attempted  by  the  methdd  of  concussion,  and 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  gunpowder  in  a  hulk  moored  near  the  stone 
walls  of  the  fort  has  been  made  the  means  and  the  occasion  of  this  vast  experi- 
ment. Unsatisfied  with  that  trial  and  its  result,  the  honorable  manager  who 
opened  this  case  [Mr.  Butler]  seems  to  have  repeated  the  experiment  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Senate.  I  Laughter.]  The  air  was  filled  with  epithets,  the  dome 
shook  with  invective.  Wretchedness  and  misery  and  suffering  and  blood,  not 
included  within  the  record,  were  made  the  means  of  this  explosive  mixture.  And 
here  we  are  surviving  the  concussion,  and  after  all  reduced  to  the  humble  and 
homely  method  of  discussion  which  belongs  to  **  attorneys  whose  intellects  have 
been  sharpened  but  not  enlarged  by  the  practice  of  the  law."     [Laughter.] 

In  approaching,  then,  the  consideration  of  what  constitutes  impeachable 
offences,  within  the  true  method  and  duty  of  that  solemn  and  unusual  proced- 
ure and  within  the  Ooostitution,  we  see  why  it  was  that  the  effort  was  to  make 
this  an  inquisition  of  office  instead  of  a  trial  of  personal  and  constitutional 
guilt;  for  if  it  is  an  inquest  of  office,  "crowner's  quest  law"  will  do  through- 
out for  us,  instead  of  the  more  solemn  precedents  ana  the  more  dignified  author- 
ities and  duties  which  belong  to  solemn  trial.    Mr.  Manager  Butler  has  given 
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us  a  very  thoroagh  and  well-considered  suggestion  of  what  constitutes  an 
impeachable  ofiPence.  Let  me  ask  jour  attention  to  it;  and  every  one  of  these 
words  is  underscored  by  the  honorable  manager : 

We  define,  therefore,  an  impeachable  high  crime  or  misdemeanor  to  be  one  in  its  natnre  or 
conseqaeoces  subversive  of  some  fandameotal  or  essential  principle  of  government,  or  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  public  interest,  and  this  may  consiHt  of  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  of 
law,  of  an  official  oath,  or  of  duty,  by  an  act  committed  or  omitted,  or,  without  vi«>lating'  a 
positive  law,  by  tbe  abuse  of  discretionary  powers  from  improper  motives  or  for  any  improper 
purpose." 

See  what  large  elements  are  included  in  this,  *the  manager's  definition !  It 
must  be  "subversive  of  some  fundamental  or  essential  principle  of  government," 
"highly  prejudicial  to  the  public  interest,"  and  must  proceed  from  improper 
motives "  and  for  an  "improper  purpose."  That  was  intended,  in  the  generality 
of  its  terms,  to  avoi^  the  necessity  of  actual  and  positive  crime ;  but  it  has 
given  us  in  one  regard  everything  that  is  needed  to  lift  the  peccability  of  these 
technical  offences  of  mere  statutory  infraction  ouf,  of  the  region  of  impeachable 
offence.  It  is  not  that  you  may  accuse  of  a  definite  and  formal  crime,  and  then 
have  outside  of  your  indictment,  not  covered  by  chai*ge  or  admitted  for  proof 
or  countervailing  proof,  large  accusations  that  touch  these  general  subjects,  bat 
that  the  acl;  under  inquiry,  charged  and  proved  or  refuted  by  proof,  must  be  of 
itself  such  as,  within  its  terms  and  regular  and  natural  consequence,  thus  touches 
vital  interests  or  fundamental  principles.  The  fallacy  of  these  general  quali- 
fying terms  is  in  making  them  the  substance  of  the  crime  instead  of  the  condi- 
tions of  impeachability.  You  must  have  the  crime  definite  under  law  and  Con- 
stitution, and  even  then  it  is  not  impeachable  unless  you  affi^ct  it  with  some  of 
the  public  and  general  and  important  qualities  that  are  indicated  in  this  defini- 
tion of  the  learned  and  honorable  manager. 

We  may  look,  perhaps,  at  the  statement  made  by  the  managers  of  the  Souse 
of  Representatives  on  this  subject  of  what  c^mstitutes  an  impeachable  offence  in 
the  trial  of  Judge  Peck,  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  the  man- 
agers, being  the  speaker : 

What  is  an  impeachable  offence?  This  is  a  preliminary  question  which  demands  attention. 
It  must  be  decided  before  the  court  can  rightly  underntand  what  it  is  they  have  to  try.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  dechirus  the  tenure  of  the  judicial  office  to  be  '*  during 
good  behavior."  Official  misbehavior,  therefore,  iu  a  judge,  is  a  forfeiture  of  his 'office;  but 
when  we  eay  this  we  have  advanced  only  a  small  distance.  Another  qnoHtion  meets  us. 
What  is  miiibehavior  in  office?  In  answer  to  this  question,  and  without  pretendin)^  to  fur- 
nish a  definition,  I  freely  admit  we  are  bound  to  prove  that  the  respimdeat  lias  violated  the 
Constitution,  or  some  known  law  of  the  land.  This,  I  think,  was  the  principle  fairly  to  be 
deduced  from  all  the  arguments  on  the  trial  of  Judge  Chase,  and  from  the  votes  of  the  ci^ate 
in  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  him.     (Peclrs  Trial,  p.  4'^.) 

That  crime,  in  the  sense  of  substantial  guiltiness,  personal  delinquency,  moral 
opprobrious  blame,  is  included  even  under  thelatgcst  and  most  liberal  accusation 
that  was  espoused  and  defended  by  the  managers  in  Hastings's  impeachment, 
is  to  be  gathered  from  one  of  thq  many  splendid  passages  of  Burke's  invective 
in  that  cause : 

As  to  the  crime  which  we  charge,  we  first  considered  well  what  it  was  in  its  nature,  and 
under  all  the  circumstances  which  attended  it.  We  wei^rhed  it  with  ^11  its  extenuatiuns  and 
with  all  its  aggravations.  On  that  review  we  are  warranted  to  assert, that  the  crimes  with 
which  we  char^^e  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  are  substantial  crimes ;  that  they  are  no  errors  or 
mistakes,  such  as  wise  and  g^ood  men  might  possibly  fall  into ;  which  may  even  prodaco 
very  pernicious  effects  without  being,  in  fact,  great  offences.  The  Commons  are  too  liberal 
not  to  allow  for  the  difficulties  of  a  ereat  and  arduous  public  situation.  They  know  too  well 
the  domineering  necessities  which  frequently  occur  in  all  great  affairs.  They  know  the  exi- 
gencv  of  a  pressing  occasion  which  in  its  precipitate  career  beafs  everything  down  before  it, 
which  does  not  give  time  to  the  mind  to  recollect  its  faculties,  to  re-enfbrce  its  reason  and  to 
have  recourse  to  fixed  principles,  but  by  compelling  an  instant  and  tumultuous  decision  too 
often  obliges  men  to  decide  iu  a  manner  that  calm  ludgment  would  certaiuly  have  rejected. 
We  know,  as  we  are  to  be  served  by  men,  that  the  persons  who  serve  us  must  be  tried  as 
men,  and  with  a  very  large  allowance  indeed  to  human  infirmity  and  human  error.  This, 
my  lords,  we  knew,  and  we  weighed  before  we  came  before  yon.    But  the  crimes  which  we 
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charge  in  these  articles  are  not  lapses,  defects,  errors  of  common  human  frailty,  which,  as 
we  know  and  feel,  we  can  allow  for.  We  charge  this  offender  with  no  crimes  that  have  not 
•risen  from  passions  which  it  is  criminal  to  harhor  *  with  no  offences  that  have  not  their  root 
in  avarice,  rapacitv,  pride,  insolence,  ferocity,  treachery,  cruelty,  malignity  of  temper ;  in 
short,  in  nothing  that  does  not  argue  a  total  extinction  of  all  moral  principle,  that  does  not 
manifest  an  inveterate  blackness,  dyed  Ingrain  with  malice,  vitiated,  corrupted*  gangrened 
to  the  very  core.  If  we  do  not  plant  his  crimes  in  those  vices  which  the  heart  of  man  is 
made  to  abhor,  and  the  spirit  of  all  laws,  hnman  and  divine,  to  interdict,  we  desire  no  longer 
to  be  heard  on  this  occasion.  Let  everything  that  can  be  pleaded  on  the  ground  of  surprise 
or  error  upon  those  grounds  be  pleaded  with  success  ;  we  give  up  the  whole  of  those  preolica- 
Dumts.  We  urge  no  crimes  that  are  not  crimes  of  forethought.  We  charge  him  with  nothing 
that  he  did  not  commit  upon  deliberation;  that  he  did  not  commit  against  advice,  supplica* 
tion,  and  remonstrance ;  that  he  did  not  commit  against  the  direct  command  of  lawful  author- 
ity ;  that  he  did  not  commit  after  reproof  and  reprimand,  the  reproof  and  reprim  ^nd  of  those 
who  are  authorized  by  the  laws  to  reprove  and  reprimand  him.  The  crimes  of  Mr.  Hastings 
are  crimes  not  only  in  themeelves,  but  aggravated  by  being  crimes  of  contumacy.  They 
were  crimes  not  againnt  forms,  but  against  those  eternal  laws  of  justice  which  are  our  rule 
and  our  birthright.  His  offences  are  not  in  formal,  technical  language,  but  in  reality,  in  sub- 
stance and  effect,  high  crimes  and  high  misdemeanors.     (Burke's  Works,  vol. 7,  pp.  Ill,  14.) 

Aod  80  the  articles  charged  them,  not  leaving  it  to  the  declamation  or  inven- 
tion of  the  orators  of  that  great  occasion.     I  need  not  insist,  in  repetition  of  the 
very  definite,  concise,  and  I  mnst  think  effective  argument  of  the  learned  coun- 
sel who  opened  this  case  for  the  respondent,  [Mr.  Curtis,]  upon  the  strict  consti- 
tutional necessity,  under  the  clause  prohibiting  ex  post  facto  laws,  and  under 
the  clause  prohibiting  bills  of  attainder,  and  under  the  clauses  that  fix  the  trial 
as  for  crime  in  the  Constitution  under  the  designation  in  the  articles  of  enumera- 
tion of  "  treason  *'  and  "  bribery  "  alone,  the  hignest  great  crimes  against  the  State 
that  can  be  imagined,  that  you  should  have  here  what  is  crime  against  the  Con- 
stitution and  crime  against  the  law,  and  then  that  it  should  have  those  public 
proportions  that  are  indicated  in  the  definition  of  the  opening  manager,  and  those 
traits  of  freedom  from  error  and  mistake  and  doubt  and  difficulty  which  belong, 
in  the  language  of  Mr.  Burke,  to  an  arduous  public  station.     And  then  you  will 
perceive  that  under  these  necessary  conditions  either  this  judgment  must  be 
arrived  at,  that  there  is  no  impeachable  offence  here  which  covers  iCnd  carries 
with  it  these  conditions,  or  else  that  the  evidence  offered  on  the  part  of  the 
respondent  that  was  to  negative,  that  was  to  countervail,  that  was  to  reduce, 
that  was  to  refute  all  these  qualifications  should  have  been  admitted ;  and  when 
a  court  like  this  has  excluded  the  whole  range  of  evidence  relating  to  the  public 
character  of  the  accused  and  the  difficulties  of  an  arduous  public  sitnation,  it 
mnst  have  determined  that  the  crimes  charged  do  not  partake  of  that  quality,  or 
else  it  would  have  required  them  to  have  been  affirmatively  supported  by  proofs 
giving  those  qualifications,  and  permitted  them  to  be  reduced  by  countervailing 
evidence.     And  when  a  court  sits  only  for  a  special  trial,  when  its  proceedings 
are  incapable  of  review,  when  neither  its  law  nor  its  fact  can  be  dissected,  even 
by  reconsideration  within  its  own  tribunal,  the  necessary  consequence  is  that, 
when  you  come  to  make  up  your  judgment,  either  you  must  take  as  for  granted 
all  that  we  offered  to  prove,  all  that  can  fairly  be  embraced  as  to  come  in,  in 
form,  in  substance,  in  color,  and  in  fact,  by  the  actual  production  of  such  proof, 
80  that  your  judgment  may  thus  proceed  ;  or  else  it  is  your  duty  before  you 
reach  the  irrevocable  step  of  judgment  and  sentence  to  resume  the  trial  and  call 
in  the  rejected  evidence.     I  submit  it  to  you  that  a  court  without  review,  with- 
out new  trial,  without  exception,  and  without  possible  correction  of  errors,  must 
deal  with  evidence  in  this  spirit  and  upon  this  rule.     And  unless  you  arrive,  as 
I  suppose  you  must,  at  the  conclusion  that  the  dimensions  of  this  trial  relate  to 
the  formal,  technical  infraction  of  the  statute  law  that  has  been  adduced  in  evi- 
dence here,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  reopen  youi*  doors,  call  the  respondent  again 
before  you,  and  go  into  the  field  of  inquiry  that  has  been  touched  in  declama- 
tion, but  has  not  been  permitted  in  proof. 

But,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  senators,  there  is  no  better  mode  of  determining 
i^hether  a  crime  accorded  to  a  particular  jurisdiction  and  embraced  within  a 
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particular  prohibition  is  to  be  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  and  what  a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanor  means,  and  what  the  lowest  level  and  the  narrowest 
limit  of  its  magnitude  and  of  its  height  must  be,  than  to  look  at  its  punishment. 
Epithets,  newly-invented  epithets,  used  in  laws  do  not  alter  the  substance  of 
things.  Your  legislation  of  the  2d  of  March,  1867,  introducing  into  a  statute 
law  the  qualifying  word  **  high,"  applied  to  a  misdemeanor,  is  its  first  appear- 
ance in  the  statute  law  of  this  country  or  of  the  parent  country  from  whom  we 
draw  our  jurisprudence.  It  means  nothing  to  a  lawyer.  There  is  in  the  con- 
spiracy act  of  1861  the  same  introduction  of  the  word  **  high  "  as  applied  to  the 
body  of  the  offence  there  called  "a  crime."  A  "high  crime"  it  is  called  in  this 
little  conspiracy  act  of  1861,  and  there  in  the  one  instance  and  here  in  the  other 
an  epithet  is  thrown  into  an  act  of  Congress.  But,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Sena- 
tors, when  the  legislative  authority  in  its  scale  of  punishment  makes  ft,  as  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  considers,  great  in  its  penalty,  terrible  in  its  conse- 
quences, that  is  a  legislative  statement  of  what  the  quality  of  the  crime  is. 
When  you  put  into  a  statute  that  the  offence  shall  be  punished  by  death  you 
need  no  epithet  to  show  that  that  is  a  great,  a  heinous  crime;  and  when  the 
framers  of  this  Constitution  put  into  it,  as  the  necessary  result  of  the  trial  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  conviccion,  that  his  punishment 
should  be  deprivation  of  office,  and  that  the  public  should  suffer  the  necessity 
of  a  new  election,  that  showed  you  what  they  meant  by  "  high  crime  or  mis- 
demeanar." 

1  know  that  soft  words  have  been  used  by  every  manager  here  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  mercy  of  our  Constitution  and  the  smallness  of  the  punishment ;  that 
it  does  not  touch  life,  limb,  or  property.  Is  that  the  sum  of  penalties  ?  Is  that 
the  measure  of  oppression  of  punishment  ?  Why,  you  might  as  well  say  that 
when  the  mother  feels  for  the  first  time  her  new-born  infant's  breath,  and  it  is 
snatched  from  her  and  destroyed  before  her  eyes,  she  has  not  been  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property.  In  a  republic  where  public  spirit  is  the  life,  and 
where  public  virtue  is  the  glory  of  the  state,  and  in  the  presence  of  public  meu 
possessing  great  public  talents,  high  public  passions,  and  ambitions,  made  up» 
as  this  body  is,  of  men  sprung,  many  of  them,  from  the  ordinary  condition  of 
American  life,  and  by  the  force  of  their  native  talents,  and  by  the  high  qualities 
of  endurance  and  devotion  to  the  public  service,  who  have  lifted  themselves  into 
this  eminent  position,  if  not  the  envy,  the  admiration  of  all  their  countrymen,  it 
is  gravely  proposed  to  you,  some  of  whom  from  this  elevated  position  do  not 
disdain  to  look  upon  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  as  still  a  higher,  a 
nobler,  a  greater  office,  if  not  of  pride,  yet  of  duty,  that  you  shall  feel  and  say 
that  it  is  a  little  thing  to  take  a  President  from  his  public  station  and  strike  him 
to  the  ground,  branded  with  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  to  be  a  byword  and 
reproach  through  the  long  gauotlet  of  history  forever  and  forever.  In  the  great 
hall  of  Venice,  where  long  rows  of  doges  cover  with  their  portraits  the  walls, 
the  one  erased,  the  one  defeatured  canvass  attracts  to  it  every  eye ;  and  one  who 
has  shown  his  devotion  to  the  public  service  from  the  earliest  beginning,  and 
you  who  have  attended  in  equsd  st«ps  that  same  ascent  upward,  and  now,  in 
the  very  height  and  flight  of  your  ambition,  feel  your  pinions  scorched  and  the 
firm  sockets  of  your  flight  melted  under  this  horrid  blaze  of  impeashmeut,  are  tx> 
be  told,  as  you  sink  forever,  not  into  a  pool  of  oblivion,  but  of  infamy,  and  as 
you  carry  with  you  to  your  posterity  to  the  latest  generation  this  infamy,  that 
it  is  a  trifling  matter,  and  does  not  touch  life,  liberty,  or  property !  If  these 
are  the  estimates  of  public  character,  of  public  fame,  and  of  public  disgrace  by 
which  you,  the  leaders  of  this  country,  the  most  honored  men  in  it,  are  to  record 
your  estimate  of  the  public  spirit  and  of  the  public  virtue  of  the  American  state* 
you  have  indeed  written  for  the  youth  of  this  country  the  solemn  lesson  that  it 
is  dust  and  ashes. 

Now,  what  escape  is  there  firom  this  conclusion,  in  every  true  estimate  of  the 
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•character  of  this  procedure  and  of  the  result  that  you  seek  to  fasten  upon  this 
President  if  justice  requires  it,  to  say  that  it  is  trifling  and  trivial  and  that  for- 
mal and  technical  crime  may  lead  to  it  ?  Do  the  people  of  this  country  expect 
to  he  called  to  a  presidential  election  in  the  middle  of  a  term,  altering  the  whole 
ixdendar,  it  may  he,  of  the  government,  because  there  has  been  an  infraction  of 
a  penal  statute  carrying  no  consequences  beyond  ?  It  is  accidental,  to  be  sure, 
that  the  enforced  and  irregular  election  that  may  follow  upon  your  sentence  at 
this  time  concurs  with  the  usual  period  of  the  quadrennial  election ;  but  it  is 
iperely  accidental.  And  yet  these,  senators,  are  gravely  proposed  to  you  as 
trivial  results  that  are  to  follow  from  a  judgment  on  an  accusation  of  the  char- 
acter and  of  the  quality  that  I  have  stated  in  fact,  as  compared  with  the  quality 
and  the  character  that  it  should  bear  in  truth. 

In  reference  to  this  criminality  of  the  infraction  of  the  statute,  which  in  the 
general  remarks  that  I  am  making  you  will  see  furnishes  the  principal  basis  of 
charge  that  I  am  regarding,  we  may  see  from  the  statute  itself  what  the  measure 
of  criminality  there  given  is,  what  the  measure  under  indictment  would  be  or 
might  be,  and  then  you  will  see  that  that  infraction,  if  it  occurred,  and  if  it  were 
against  the  law  and  punishable  by  the  law  under  the  ordinary  methods  and  pro- 
cedures of  our  common  courts  of  justice,  furnishes  not  only  no  vindication  of, 
but  no  support  to,  the  notion  that  upon  it  can  be  ingrafted  the  accusation  of 
impeachment,  the  accusation  of  criminality  that  is  impeachable,  any  more  than 
any  other  topic  of  comparatively  limited  and  trivial  interest  and  concern.  The 
provision  is  not  that  there  must  be  a  necessary  penalty  of  gravity,  but  that  under 
the  scale  of  imprisonment  and  fine  the  only  limit  is  that  it  shall  not  exceed 
$10,000  of  pecuniary  liability  and  five  years  of  imprisonment.  Six  cents  fine, 
one  day's  imprisonment,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  may  satisfy  the  public  justice  under  indictment  in  regard  to 
this  offence  which  is  claimed  as  the  footing  and  front  of  the  President's  fault. 

Nor  was  this  open,  unrestricted  mercy  of  the  law  unattended  to  in  debate. 
The  honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Sumnbr,]  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion  of  this  section  of  the  bill,  having  suggested  that  it  would  be  well,  at 
least,  to  have  a  moderate  minimum  of  punishment  that  would  secure  something 
like  snbstance  necessarily  in  the  penal  infliction,  and  having  suggested  $1,000 
or  $500  as  the  lower  limit,  basing  upon  this  wise  intimation  that  some  time  or 
other  there  might  be  a  trial  under  this  section  before  a  court  that  had  a  political 
bias  and  the  judge  might  let  the  man  off  without  any  substantial  punishment, 
he  was  met  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Vermont,  [Mr.  Edmunds,]  and  the 
honorable  senator  from  Oregon,  [Mr.  Williams,]  who  seemed  to  have  the  con- 
duct of  the  bill,  at  least  in  respect  to  these  particular  provisions,  in  the  way  to 
which  I  will  attract  your  attention.     Mr.  Sumner  said  : 

Shall  we  not  in  this  case,  where  political  opinion  may  intrude  on  the  bench,  make  a  pro- 
vision that  shall  at  least  secure  a  certain  degree  of  punishment  ? 

Mr.  Edmunds  defended  the  unlimited  discretion  of  punishment. 
Mr.  Williams  said : 

I  concur  in  the  views  expressed  by  thp  senator  from  Vermont,  for  the  reason,  in  the  firs^ 
place,  that  this  is  a  new  offence  created  bv  statute,  and  it  does  not  define  a  crime  involving' 
moral  turpitude,  but  rather  a  political  oirenoe ;  and  there  is  some  around  to  suppose  that 
mistakes  may  be  made  under  tnis  law  by  persons  in  office ;  and  I  think  that  in  such  case 
there  should  be  a  large  discretion  left  to  the  court. 

So  much  for  indictment ;  so  much  for  the  wise  reasons  of  our  legislators ; 
and  then,  that  being  the  measure  and  the  reason,  there  is  clamped  upon  this  a 
necessary,  an  inevitable,  an  inexorable  result  that  is  to  bring  these  vast  conse- 
quences to  the  state  and  to  the  respondent.  But  even  then  you  do  not  know 
ox  understand  the  full  measure  of  discretion,  unless  you  attend  to  the  fact  that 
6ucb  formal,  technical  crimes  when  made  the  subject  of  conviction  and  of  sen- 
tence in  obedience  to  the  law  are,  under  a  principle  of  our  Constitution  and  of 
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every  other  just,  I  will  not  say  merciful,  government  in  the  world,  made 
subjects  of  pardon  ;  but  under  ttis  process  of  impeachment,  with  but  one  pun- 
ishment, and  that  the  highest  in  the  public  fame  and  character  of  men  that  is 
known  or  that  can  be  conceived,  we  have  this  further,  this  terrible  additional 
quality,  that  the  punishment  is  immitigable,  immutable,  irreversible,  unpar- 
donable,  and  no  power  whatever  can  lighten  or  relieve  the  load  with  which  an 
impeached  and  convicted  public  servant  goes  forth  from  your  chambers  in  ajast 
exercise  of  this  power  of  imjpeachment  with  a  punishment  heavier  than  he  can 
bear. 

And  now,  what  answer  is  there  to  this  but  an  answer  that  will  take  a  load  of 
punishment  and  of  infamy  from  him  and  place  it  somewhere  else  ?  True  it  is 
that  if  he  be  unjustly  convicted,  if  he  be  convicted  for  technical  and  formal  faults, 
then  the  judgment  of  the  great  nation,  of  intelligent  and  independent  men, 
stamps  upon  his  judges  the  consequences  that  they  have  failed  to  inflict  upon 
the  victim  of  their  power.  Then  it  is  that  the  maxim  si  innocens  damnatur, 
judex  bis  damnatur,  finds  its  realization  in  the  terrors  of  public  opinion  and  the 
recorded  truths  of  history. 

I  have  introduced  these  considerations  simply  to  show  you  that  these  notions 
that  if  you  can  prove  that  a  man  has  stumbled  over  the  statute  it  is  essential 
that  he  should  bear  these  penalties  and  these  consequences  find  no  support  in 
reason,  none  in  law,  none  in  the  Constitution,  none  in  the  good  sense  of  this 
high  tribunal,  none  in  the  habits  and  views  of  the  great  people  whom  we  rep- 
resent. Indeed,  we  should  come  under  the  condemnation  of  the  speaker  in  Ter- 
rence  if  we  were  to  seek  upon  this  narrow,  necessary  view,  as  it  is  urged,  of  law, 
such  consequences  as  I  have  stated :  Summumjus  sape  summa  est  malitioj  an 
extremity  of  the  law  is  often  the  extremity  of  wickedness. 

And  now  I  am  prepared  to  consider  the  general  traits  and  qualities  of  this 
offence  charged;  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  pursue  in  the  course  of  my  argument 
a  consideration,  perhaps  not  always  formal  nor  always  exactly  defined,  of  three 
propositions  : 

1.  That  the  alleged  infractions  of  these  penal  statutes  are  not  in  themselves, 
ndr  in  any  quality  or  color  that  has  been  fastened  upon  them  by  the  evidence 
in  this  cause,  impeachable  offences. 

2.  Having  an  application  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  whatever  else  there  is 
attendant,  appurtenant,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  subjects  thus  presented 
to  your  consideration,  they  are  wholly  political,  and  not  the  subject  of  jurisdic- 
tion in  this  court  or  in  any  court,  but  only  in  the  great  forum  of  the  popular 
judgment,  to  be  debated  there  at  the  hustings  and  in  the  newspapers  by  the  ora- 
tors and  the  writers  to  whom  we  are  always  so  much  indebted  for  correct  and  accu- 
rate views  on  subjects  presented  for  such  determination.  If  I  shall  have  accom- 
plished this  I  shall  have  accomplished  everything.  I  shall  have  drawn  attentioa 
to  the  true  dimensions  in  a  constitutional  view  of  the  crime  alleged  even  if  it  has 
been  committed,  and  shall  have  shown  by  a  reflex  application  of  the  argument 
that  it  is  mere  error  and  confusion,  perhaps  pardonaole  in  an  impeaclung  au- 
thority, but  unpardonable  in  a  court  of  judgment,  to  confound  things  political 
with  things  criminal. 

And  then,  third,  I  shall  ask  your  attention  to  the  precise  traits  and  facts  as 
disclosed  in  the  evidence  charged  in  the  articles,  and  bring  you,  I  think,  to  a 
safe,  an  indisputable,  firm,  and  thorough  conclusion  that  even  the  alleged  infrac- 
tions of  penal  law  have  none  of  them,  in  £eict,  taken  place. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  this  criminality  in  the  point  upon  which,  in  the  largest  view 
of  any  evidence  in  support  of  jt  given  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  it  most 
turn.  We  must  separate,  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  argument,  the  inuendoes, 
the  imputations,  the  aggravations  that  find  their  place  only  in  the  oratory  of  the 
managers,  or  only  in  your  own  minds  as  conversant  with  the  political  situation 
and  enlisted  zealously  in  the  rightful  controversies  which  belong  to  it  as  a  polit- 
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ical  situation,  and  we  are  then  to  treat  the  subject  in  this  method  :  that  up  to 
twelve  o'clock  on  February  the  21st,  1868,  the  President  was  innocent  and 
unimpeachable,  and  at  one  o'clock  on  the  same  day  he  was  guilty  and  impeach- 
able of  the  string  of  offences  that  fill  up  all  the  articles  except  that  devoted  to 
the  speeches,  the  tenth  ;  for  whatever  he  did  was  done  then  at  that  point  of 
time,  leaving  out  the  Emory  article,  which  relates  to  a  conversation  on  the 
morning  of  the  22d,  and  which  I  also  should  have  excepted  from  these  obser- 
vations. What  he  did  was  all  in  writing.  What  he  did  was  all  public 
and  official.  What  he  did  was  communicated  to  all  the  authorities  of  the  gov- 
ernment having  relation  to  the  subject.  Therefore  you  have  at  once  proposed 
for  your  consideration  a  fault,  not  of  personal  delinquency,  not  of  immorality 
or  turpitude,  not  one  that  disparages  in  the  judgment  of  mankind,  not  one  that 
degrades  or  affects  the  position  of  the  malefactor ;  it  is,  as  Mr.  Senator  Williams 
truly  said,  a  '*  new  offence,"  also*  an  offence  "  not  involving  turpitude,  and 
rather  of  a  political  character." 

Now,  too,  upon  these  proofs  the  offence  carries  no  consequences  beyond  what 
its  action  indicates,  to  wit :  a  change  in  the  head  of  a  department.  It  is  not  a 
change  of  the  department.  It  is  not  an  attempt  to  wrest  a  department  or  apply 
an  office  against  the  law,  contraiy  to  the  regulations  of  the  government,  and  turn 
its  power  against  the  safety  or  peace  of  the  state  ;  not  in  the  least.  Whatever 
imaginations  may  suggest,  whatever  invective  and  opprobdum  may  intimate,  the 
fact  is  that  it  had  no  other  object,  had  no  other  plan,  would  have  had  no  other 
consequences — I  mean  within  the  limits  of  this  indictment  and  of  this  proof — 
than  to  substitute  for  Mr.  Stanton  some  other  citizen  of  the  United  States  that 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  should  be  approved  for  that 
high  place,  or  to  fill  it  until  that  advice  and  consent  should  be  given  by  some 
legal  ad  interim  holder  of  the  office,  not  filling  it,  but  discharging  its  duties. 

If,  then,  the  removal  had  been  effected,  if  the  effort  to  assert  a  constitutional 
authority^  by  the  President  had  been  effectual,  no  pretence  is  made,  or  can  be 
made,  that  anything  would  have  been  accomplished  that  could  be  considered  as 
a  turning  of  the  government  or  any  branch  of  its  service  out  of  the  authority  of 
law.  Neither  did  it  in  purpose  or  consequences  involve  any  change  in  the  policy 
of  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  in  the  War  Department  or  in  its  man- 
agement. Whatever  there  might  have  been  of  favor  or  support  in  public  opin- 
ion, in  political  opinion,  in  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  Congresses  of  the 
United  States  in  favor  of  Mr.  Stanton  for  that  post,  and  however  well  deserved 
all  that  might  be,  senators  cannot  refuse  to  understand  that  that  does  not  furnish 
a  reason  why  the  offence  committed  by  a  change  of  the  head  of  a  department 
should'  be  exaggerated  into  a  crime  against  the  safety  of  the  state. 

But  I  think  we  may  go  further  than  that,  and  say  that  however  great  may 
have  been  the  credit  with  the  houses  of  Congress  and  with  the  people,  or  with 
the  men  of  his  own  party,  which  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Stanton,  enjoyed,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  was  a  general  and  substantial  concurrence  of  feeling 
in  this  body,  among  all  the  public  men  in  the  service  of  the  government,  and 
among  the  citizens  in  general,  that  the  situation  disclosed  to  public  view  and 
public  criticism  of  an  antagonism  between  the  head  of  a  department  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  not  suitable  to  the  public  service,  and  was 
not  to  be  encouraged  as  a  situation  in  the  conduct  of  the  executive  government, 
and  that  there  was  a  general  opinion  among  thoughtful  and  considerate  people 
that  however  much '  the  politics  of  the  Secretary  of  War  might  be  regarded  as 
better  than  the  politics  of  the  President,  if  we  would  uphold  the  frame  of  govern- 
ment and  recognize  the  official  rights  that  belong  to  the  two  positions,  it  was  a 
fair  and  just  thing  for  the  President  to  expect  that  the  retirement  should  take 
place  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  rather  than  that  he,  the  President,  should  be 
driven  to  a  forced  resignation  himself,  or  to  the  necessity  of  being  maimed  and , 
crippled  in  the  conduct  of  the  public  service. 
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It  follows  necessarily,  then,  that  the  whole  criminality,  in  act,  in  purpose,  and 
in  consequence,  that  in  this  general  survey  we  can  attach  to  the  imputea  offence, 
is  a  formal  contravention  of  a  statute.  I  will  tiot  say  how  criminal  that  may  be. 
I  will  not  say  whether  absolute,  undeviating,  inflexible,  perfect  obedience  to  every 
law  of  the  land  may  not  be  exacted  under  the  penalty  of  death  from  everybody 
holding  public  station.  That  is  matter  of  judgment  for  legislators ;  but  neverthe- 
less the  morality,  the  policy,  the  quality  of  the  transaction  cannot  be  otherwise 
affected  than  so  far  as  the  actual  punishments  of  the  statute  are  made  applicable. 
When  you  consider^  that  this  new  law,  thus  passed,  really  "  reverses  the  whole 
action  of  this  government,"  in  the  language  of  senators  and  representatives  who 
spoke  in  its  behalf  during  its  passage;  that  in  the  language  of  the  same 
debaters  it  "revolutionizes  the  practice  of  the  government;**  and  when  you  con- 
sider that  the  only  person  in  the  United  States  that  this  law,  in  respect  to  the 
removal  from  office,  was  intended  or  by  its  terms  could  affect  was  the  President 
of  the  United  States ;  that  nobody  else  was  subject  to  the  law ;  that  it  was 
made  a  rule,  a  control,  a  restraint,  a  mandate,  a  direction  to  nobody  else  in  the 
United  States  except  the  President,  just  as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  said  in  its 
terms,  **  If  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  remove  from  office  he  shall 
be  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment;"  and  when  you  know  that  by  at  least 
debated  and  disputed  contests  it  was  claimed  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  the  right  tp  remove,  and  that  an  inhibition  upon  that  right  was  a  direct 
assertion  of  congressional  authority  aimed  at  the  President  in  his  public  tniat, 
duty,  and  authority  of  carrying  on  the  executive  government,  you  can  then  at 
once  see  that  by  a  necessary  exclusion  and  conclusion,  however  much  the  act 
may  have  been  against  the  law  in  fact  as  on  subsequent  judgment  may  be  held 
by  this  or  any  other  court,  yet  it  was  an  act  of  that  nature,  forbidden  under 
those  circumstances,  and  to  be  attempted  under  those  obligations  of  duty,  if 
attempted  at  all,  which  gave  it  this  quality,  and  you  see  at  once  that  no  rhetoric, 
that  no  argument,  that  no  politics  whatever  can  fix  upon  the  offence,  completed 
or  attempted,  any  other  quality  than  this  :  a  violation  of  a  law,  if  it  shall  be  so 
held,  in  support  of  and  in  obedience  to  the  higher  obligation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Whenever  anybody  puts  himself  in  that  position,  nobody  can  make  a 
crime  of  it  in  the  moral  judgment,  in  the  judicial  determination.  In  sentence 
and  measure  of  punishment,  at  least,  if  not  in  formal  decision  and  judgment,  no 
man  can  make  a  crime  of  it. 

We  are  treated  to  the  most  extraordinary  view  on  the  subject  of  violating 
what  is  called  an  unconstitutional  law.  Why,  nobody  ever  violates  an  uncon- 
stitutional law,  because  there  never  is  any  such  obstacle  to  a  man's  action,  free- 
dom, duty,  right,  as  an  unconstitutional  law.  The  question  is  whether  he 
violates  law,  not  whether  he  violates  a  written  paper  published  in  a  statute-book, 
but  whether  he  violates  law ;  and  the  first  lessons  under  a  written  Constitution 
are  and  must  be  that  a  law  unconstitutional  is  no  law  at  all.  The  learned  man> 
ager,  Mr.  Boutwell,  speaks  of  a  law  being,  possibly,  he  says,  capable  of  being 
annulled  by  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Why,  the  Supreme  Court 
never  annuls  a  law.  There  is  not  any  difference  in  the  binding  foixse  of  the  law- 
after  the  Supreme  Court  has  annulled  it,  as  he  calls  it,  from  w^iat  there  was 
before.  The  Supreme  Court  has  no  political  function ;  it  has  no  autliority  of 
will  or  power  to  annul  a  law.  It  has  the  faculty  of  judgment,  to  discern  what 
the  law  is,  and  what  it  always  has  been,  and  so  to  declare  it. 

Apply  it  to  an  indictment  under  this  very  statute,  and  Supposing  the  law  U 
unconstitutional,  for  the  purpose  of  argument,  what  is  the  result  1  Is  the  man 
to  be  punished  because  he  has  violated  the  law,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  not 
as  yet  declared  it  unconstitutional  ?  No ;  he  comes  into  court  and  says,  •*  I 
have  violated  no  law."  The  statute  is  read  ;  the  Constitution  is  read ;  and  the 
judge  says,  "  You  have  violated  no  law."  That  is  the  end  of  the  matter;  and 
he  does  not  want  to  appeal  to  the  discretion  of  the  court  in  the  measure  of  pun- 
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ishment,  or  to  the  mercy  of  the  Executive  in  the  matter  of  pardon.  He  has 
done  what  was  right,  and  he  needs  to  make  no  apology  to  Congress  or  anybody 
else,  and  Congress,  in  so  far  as  it  has  not  protected  the  public  servant,  rather 
owes  an  apology  to  him.  I  shall  consider  this  matter  more  fully  hereafter  ;  and 
now  look  at  it  only  in  the  view  of  fixing  such  reduced  and  necessarily  reduced 
estimate  of  the  criminality  imputed  as  makes  it  impossible  that  this  should  be  an 
impeachable  offence. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  duty  of  the  people  to  obey  and  of  officers  to 
execute  unconstitutional  laws.  I  claim  for  the  President  no  greater  right  in 
respect  to  a  law  that  operates  upon  him  in  his  public  duty,  and  upon  him  exclu- 
sively, to  raise  a  question  under  the  Constitution  to  determine  what  his  right 
and  what  his  duty  is,  than  I  claim  for  every  citizen  in  his  private  capacity  when 
a  law  infringes  upon  his  constitutional  and  civil  and  personal  rights ;  for  to  say 
that  Congress  has  no  right  to  pass  unconstitutional  laws  and  yet  that  everybody 
is  to  obey  them  just  as  if  they  were  constitutional  and  to  be  punished  for  break- 
ing them  just  as  if  they  were  constitutFonal,  and  to  be  prevented  from  raising 
the  question  whether  they  are  constitutional  by  penal  inflictions  that  are  to  fall 
upon  them  whether  they  succeed  in  proving  them  unconstitutional  or  not,  is,  of 
course,  trampling  the  Constitution  and  its  defence  of  those  who  obey  it  in  the 
dust.  Who  will  obey  the  Constitution  as  against  an  act  of  Congress  that  invades 
it,  if  the  act  of  Congress  with  the  sword  of  its  justice  can  cut  off  his  head  and 
the  Constitution  has  no  power  to  save  him,  and  nothing  but  debate  hereafter 
as  to  whether  ho  was  properly  punished  or  not  ?  The  gentlemen  neglect  the 
first,  the  necessary  conditions  of  all  constitutional  government,  when  they  press 
upon  us  arguments  of  this  nature. 

But  again,  the  form  alleged  of  infraction  of  this  law,  whether  it  was  constitu- 
tional or  unconstitutional,  is  not  such  as  to  bring  any  person  within  any  impu- 
tation, I  will  not  say  of  formal  infraction  of  the  law,  but  of  any  violent,  wilful 
use  and  extent  of  resistance  to  or  contempt  of  the  law.  Nothing  was  done  what- 
ever but  to  issue  a  paper  and  have  it  delivered,  which  puts  the  posture  of  the 
thing  in  this  condition  and  nothing  else :  the  Constitution,  we  will  suppose,  says 
that  the  President  has  a  right  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War ;  the  act  of  Con- 
gress says  the  President  shall  not  remove  the  Secretary  of  War ;  the  President 
says,  "  I  will  issue  an  official  order  which  will  raise  the  same  question  between 
my  conduct  and  the  statute  that  the  statute  raises  between  itself  and  the  Con- 
stitution." As  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  and  never  should  be  a  reference  of  a 
law  abstractly  to  the  revision  and  determination  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  of  any 
other  court,  which  would  be  m<(king  it  a  council  of  revision  and  of  superior  and 
paramount  political  and  legislative  authority,  so  when  the  Constitution  and  a  law 
are,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  at  variance  and  inconsistent,  everybody  upon  whose 
right  this  inconsistency  intrudes  has  a  right  under  the  usual  ethical  conditions 
of  conduct  of  good  citizenship  to  put  himself  in  a  position  to  act  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  not  under  the  law.  And  thus  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
aa  it  is  all  on  paper  thus  far — the  Constitution  is  on  paper,  the  law  is  on  paper — 
issues  an  order  on  paper  which  is  but  an  assertion  of  the  Constitution  and  a 
denial  of  the  law,  and  that  paper  has  legal  validity  if  the  Constitution  sustains 
it,  and  is  legally  invalid  and  ineffectual,  a  mere  imbelle  telum^  if  the  law  pro- 
hibits it  and  the  law  is  conformed  to  the  Constitution.  Therefore  it  appears  that 
nothing  was  done  but  the  mere  coui*se  and  process  of  the  exercise  of  right  claimed 
under  the  Constitution  without  force,  without  violence,  and  making  nothing  but 
the  attitude,  the  assertion  which,  if  unquestioned,  might  raise  the  point  for  judicial 
determination. 

Now,  senators,  you  are  not,  you  cannot  be  unfamiliar  with  the  principle  of 
our  criminal  law,  the  good  sense,  the  common  justice  of  which,  although  it  some- 
times is  pushed  to  extremes,  approves  itself  to  every  honest  mind,  that  criminal 
punishments,  under  any  form  of  statute  definitions  of  crime,  shall  never  be  made 
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to  operate  upon  acts  even  of  force  and  violation  that  are  or  honestly  may  be 
l)elieved  to  be  done  under  a  claim  of  right.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  the 
animiiSi  the  intent,  the  animuB  furandi  in  case  of  larceny,  the  malice  prepense  in 
a  case  of  murder,  the  intent  necessary  in  every  crime,  is  made  the  very  substance 
of  the  crime,  and  nothing  is  felt  to  be  more  oppressive,  and  nothing  has  fewer 
precedents  in  the  history  of  our  legislation  or  of  our  judicial  decisions,  than  any 
attempt  to  coerce  the  assertion  of  peaceable  and  civil  claims  of  right  by  penal 
enactments.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  our  communities  and  our  law-givers  have 
always  frowned  upon  any  attempt  to  coerce  the  right  of  appeal  under  any 
Testrictions  or  any  penalties  of  costs  of  a  character  oppressive.  Civil  rights  are 
rights  valuable  and  practical  just  according  as  people  can  avail  themselves  of 
them,  they  keeping  the  peace  ;  and  the  moment  you  put  the  coercion  of  punish- 
ment upon  the  assertion  of  a  right,  a  claimed  right,  in  a  manner  not  violating 
the  peace  and  not  touching  the  public  safety,  you  infringe  one  of  the  necessary 
liberties  of  every  citizen. 

Although  I  confess  that  I  feel  great  reluctance,  and  it  is  contrary  to  my  own 
taste  and  judgment  very  much  to  mingle  what  is  but  a  low  level  of  illustration 
and  argument  with  so  grave  and  general  a  subject  as  determining  the  dimen- 
sions and  qualities  of  an  impeachable  offence,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  day  after 
day  it  is  pressed  upon  you  that  a  formal  violation  of  a  statute,  although  made 
under  the  claim  of  a  constitutional  right  and  duty  honestly  felt  and 
possessed  by  the  President,  is  nevertheless  a  ground  of  impeachment,  not 
to  be  impeded  or  prevented  by  any  of  these  considerations;  and  hence  I 
am  induced  to  ask  your  attention  to  what  is  but  an  illustration  of  the  ^neral 
principle,  that  penal  laws  shall  not  be  enforced  in  regard  to  an  intent  which  is 
governed  by  a  claim  of  right.  And  this  singular  case  occurred  :  a  poacher  who 
had  set  his  wires  within  the  domain  of  a  lord  of  the  manor  had  caught  a 

Sheasant  in  his  wires ;  the  gamekeeper  took  possession  of  the  wires  and  of  the 
ead  pheasant,  and  then  the  poacher  approaches  him  by  threats  of  violence, 
which  would  amount  to  robbery,  not  larceny,  takes  from  him  the  wires  and 
the  dead  pheasant,  and  the  poacher  situated  in  that  way  on  other's  dominions, 
and  thus  putting  himself  in  a  condition  where  the  humanity  of  the  law  can 
hardly  reach  and  protect  him,  is  brought  into  question  and  tried  for  robbery^ 
and  Yaughan,  Baron,  says  : 

If  the  prisoner  demanded  the  wires  under  the  honest  impression  that  he  had  a  riffht  to 
them,  though  he  mifirht  be  liable  to  a  trespass  in  setting  them,  it  would  not  be  a  robbery. 
The  gamekeeper  had  a  right  to  take  them,  and  when  so  taken  they  never  could  have  been 
recovered  from  him  by  the  prisoner;  jet,  still,  if  the  prisoner  acted  under  the  honest 
belief  that  the  property  in  them  continued  in  himself,  I  think  it  is  not  a  robbery,  If,  how- 
ever, he  used  it  merely  as  a  pretense,  it  would  be  robbery.  The  question  for  the  jury  is, 
whether  the  prisoner  did  honestly  bolieve  he  had  a  property  in  the  snares  and  pheasant  or 
not.    (1  Eussell  on  Crimes,  872.) 

Thus  does  the  criminal  law  of  a  free  people  distinguish  between  technical  and 
actual  fault ;  and  what  mean  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution,  and  what  mean 
the  principles  and  the  habits  of  English  liberty,  that  will  not  allow  anybody 
enjoying  those  liberties  to  be  drawn  into  question  criminally  upon  any  technicaJ 
or  formal  view  of  the  law  to  be  administered  by  hide-bound  authority  or  judges 
established  and  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  crime ;  what  mean  those  funda- 
mental provisions  of  our  liberty,  that  no  man  shall  be  put  on  trial  on  an  accu- 
sation of  crime,  though  formally  committed,  unless  the  grand  jury  shall  choose 
to  bring  him  under  inculpation,  and  that  when  thus  brought  under  inculpation, 
he  shall  not  be  condemned  by  any  judge  or  magistrate,  but  the  warm  and  liv- 
ing condemnation  of  his  peers  shall  be  added  to  the  judicial  determination,  or 
he  shall  go  free  ?  Surely  we  have  not  forgotten  our  rights  and  our  liberties,  and 
upon  what  they  rest,  that  we  should  bring  a  President  of  the  United  States 
under  a  formal  apparatus  of  iron  operation,  that  by  necessity,  if  you  set  it 
agoing,  shall,  without  crime,  without  fault,  without  turpitude,  without  moral 
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fkult  even  of  violating  a  statute  that  he  believed  to  be  a  statute  binding  upon 
him,  bring  about  this  monstrous  conclusion — I  do  not  mean  in  any  condemna- 
tion of  it,  but  monstrous  in  its  dimensions— of  depriving  him  of  his  office  and 
the  people  of  the  country  of  an  executive  head. 

Mr.  OoNKLiNG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  an  intermission  of  fifteen  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  Chiet 
Justice  resumed  the  chair  and  called  the  Senate  to  order. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  am  quite  amazed,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  learned  managers  are  disposed  to  bear  down  upon  people  that 
obey  the  Constitution  to  the  neglect  or  avoidance  of  a  law.  It  is  the  commonest 
duty  of  the  profession  to  advise,  it  is  the  commonest  duty  of  the  profession  to 
maintain  and  defend  the  violation  of  a  law  in  obedience  to  the  Constitution ;  and 
in  the  case  of  an  officer  whose  duty  is  ministerial,  whose  whole  obligation  in  his 
official  capacity  is  to  execute  or  to  give  free  course  to  a  law,  even  when  the  law 
does  not  bear  at  all  upon  him  or  his  rights,  the  officer  may  appeal  to  the  courts 
if  he  acts  in  good  faith  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  public  service,  and  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  by  the  ultimate  tribunal  in  season  to  prevent  public  mischiefs, 
whether  the  Constitution  or  the  law  is  to  be  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  and  whether 
they  be  at  variance. 

Let  me  ask  your  attention  to  a  case  in  Selden's  Reports  in  the  New  York  court 
of  appeals,  (3  Selden,  page  9,)  the  case  of  Newell,  the  auditor  of  the  canal 
department,  in  error,  against  the  people.  The  constitution  of  the  State  of  New 
York  contains  provisions  restrictive  upon  the  capacity  or  power  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  incur  public  debt.  The  legislature,  deeming  it,  however,  within  its  right 
to  raise  money  for  the  completion  of  the  canals  upon  a  pledge  of  the  canals  and 
their  revenues,  not  including  what  may  be  called  the  personal  obligation  of  the 
State*  a  dry  mortgage  as  it  were,  not  involving  debt,  but  only  carrying  the 
pledge,  undertook  to  and  did  raise  a  loan  of  $6,000,000.  Mr.  Newell,  the  canal 
auditor,  ^en  a  draft  was  drawn  upon  him  in  his  official  capacity,  which  it  became 
him  as  a  ministerial  officer,  obedient  to  the  law,  to  honor  and  proceed  upon, 
refused  it  honor,  and  raised  the  question  whether  this  act  was  constitutional. 
Well,  now,  he  ought  to  have  been  impeached !  He  ought  to  have  had  the  senate 
and  the  court  of  appeals  of  New  York  convened  on  him  and  been  removed  from 
office  !  The  idea  of  a  canal  auditor  setting  himself  up  against  what  the  learned 
mauagei:  calls  law  !  He  set  himself  up  in  favor  of  law  and  against  its  contra- 
vention, and  the  question  was  carried  through  the  supreme  court  of  that  State, 
and  the  supreme  court  of  that  State  decided  that  the  law  was  constitutional,  but 
upon  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals  that  court  held  it  unconstitutional,  and 
the  $6,000,000  loan  was  rolled  away  as  a  scroll,  needing  to  be  fortified  by  an 
indemnifying  proceeding  amending  the  constitution  and  extending  its  provisions. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  know  if  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  has 
taken  an  oath  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  in  reference  to  a  law  that  is  made  over  his  head  and  on  his  right,  and 
over  and  on  nothing  else  in  this  nation,  cannot  appeal  to  the  Constitution  ?  And 
when  he  does  make  the  appeal  is  the  Constitution  to  answer  him,  through 
the  House  of  Representatives,  ''We  admit,  for  argument,  that  the  law  is  uncon- 
stitutional ;  we  admit  it  operates  on  you  and  your  trust-right,  and  nothing  else ; 
we  admit  that  you  were  going  to  raise  the  constitutional  question,  and  yet  the 
process  of  impeachment  is  the  peril  under  which  you  do  that,  and  its  axe  is  to 
cut  off  your  head  for  questioning  an  unconstitutional  law  that  operates  upon  your 
right  and  contravenes  that  Constitution  which  you  have  sworn  to  protect  and 
defend  in  every  department  of  the  government,  on  and  for  the  legislature,  on  and 
for  the  judiciary,  on  and  for  the  people,  on  and  for  the  executive  power  V*  How 
will  our  learned  managers  dispose  of  this  case  of  Newell,  the  auditor,  against 
the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York — a  worthy,  an  upright,  a  useful,  a  pros* 
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perous  assertion  in  the  common  interest  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  con* 
stitution,  of  a  duty  to  the  people  1 

And  are  we  sucn  bad  citizens  when  we  advise  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  may  be  upheld,  and  that  anybody,  without  a  breach  of  the  peace 
and  in  an  honest  purpose,  may  make  a  case  that  the  instance  may  be  given 
whereby  the  judgment  of  the  court  may  be  had  and  the  Constitution  saved  from 
violation  ?  Not  long  since  the  State  of  New  York  passed  a  law  levying  a  tax 
on  brokerage  sales  in  the  city  of  New  York  of  a  half  or  three-fourths  per  cent, 
on  all  goods  that  should  be  sold  by  brokers,  seeking  to  raise  for  the  revenue 
purposes  of  the  State  of  New  York  about  ten  million  dollars  on  the  brokers'" 
sales  of  merchandise,  which  sales  distribute  through  the  operations  of  that 
emponum  the  commerce  of  the  whole  country  for  consumption  through  all  the 
States  in  the  Union.  Your  sugar,  your  tea,  your  coffee  that  you  consume  ia 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  was  to  be  made  to  pay  a  tax  in  the  city  of  New 
York  to  support  the  State  of  New  York  in  its  government  by  that  tax ;  and 
they  mode  it  penal  for  any  broker  to  sell  without  giving  a  bond  and  paying  the 
tax.  Was  it  very  wicked  for  me,  when  all  the  brokers  virere  in  this  distress,  to 
advise  them  that  the  shortest  way  to  settle  that  matter  was  not  to  give  the  bond ; 
and  when  one  of  them,  one  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  the  city,  waa- 
indicted  by  the  grand  jury  for  selling  coffee  without  giving  a  bond,  and  it  came 
before  the  courts,  instead  of  having,  as  I  supposed  when  I  gave  my  advice,  to 
come  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  vindicate  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  succeed  in  the  court  o€ 
appeals  of  the  State  of  New  York  itself,  that  court  holding  that  the  law  was 
imconstitutional,  and  the  indictment  failed.  Was  I  a  bad  citizen  for  saving  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  against  these  infractions  of  law  ?  Was  the 
defendant  in  the  indictments  a  bad  citizen  for  undertaking  to  obey  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  ?  Where  are  your  constitutional  decisions — McCal- 
loch  vs.  Maryland ;  Brown  vs.  Maryland ;  the  bank-tax  cases — all  these  instances^ 
by  which  a  constitution  is  arrayed  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  which  it 
secures  ?  It  is  always  by  instances,  it  is  always  by  acts ;  and  the  only  ethical 
condition  is  that  it  shall  be  done  without  a  breach  of  the  peace  and  in  good  faiths 

How  is  it  with  people  in  office  that  violate,  sometimes,  the  law  ?  Is  it  true 
that  they  must  necessarily  be  punished  for  it?  Mr.  Lincoln,  before  the  *•  inva- 
sion*' or  "insurrection"  broke  out,  had  raised  the  case  of  the  Constitution  for 
the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus,  undertook  to  arrest  a  mischief  that  was 
going  on  at  Key  West,  where,  through  the  forms  of  peace,  an  attack  was  mode 
upon  the  government  fort  there  through  the  habeas  corpus.  An  excellent  way 
to  take  a  fort!  I  do  not  know  whether  the  honorable  manager,  [Mr.  Butler,} 
who  is  so  ^ood  a  lawyer,  tried  that  in  all  his  military  experience  or  not,  [laugh- 
ter;] but  tne  habeas  corpus  was  resorted  to  down  in  Florida  to  empty  that  fort 
of  all  its  soldiers,  and  was  succeeding  admirably.  A  judge  issued  the  habeas- 
corpus;  the  soldier  was  brought  out,  and  then  he  was  free;  and  so  the  fort 
would  have  been  taken  by  habeas  corpus.  President  Lincoln  suspended  the 
habeas  corpus^  violating  the  law,  violating  the  Constitution.  Should  he  have 
been  impeached  ?  Is  it  necessary  that  a  man  should  be  impeached  1  What  did 
he  do  ?  He  suspended  it  by  proclamation  of  the  10th  of  May,  1861,  to  be  found 
in  volume  twelve  Statutes  at  Large,  page  1260  ;  and  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
session  he  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  legality  of  the  measures  was  questioned^ 
and  said  they  were  ventured  upon  under  a  public  necessity,  and  submitted  to- 
the  judgment  of  Congress  whether  there  should  be  legislation  or  not.  That  is 
found  on  pages  12  and  13  of  the  Senate  Journal,  first  session  thirty-seventh 
Congress,  1861. 

There  were  various  other  acts  of  this  great,  heroic,  good  President — the  arrest 
of  the  members  of  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  never  justified  by  any  law  or 
any  constitution  that  I  know  of,  but  wholly  justified  by  duty  to  the  country. 
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And  it  80  happens,  what  every  statesman  knows  as  the  experience  of  govern- 
ment, that  pnblic  action  is  to  he  judged  by  public  men  and  public  officers  as  pri- 
vate actions  are  to  be  judged  by  private  men,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  act, 
whether  it  shall  be  impeached  or  whether  it  shall  be  indemnified. 

I  do  not  seek  this  argument  as  going  farther  than  to  meet  the  necessity  which 
I  understand  these  learned  managers  put  forth  that;  an  infraction  of  a  statute 
must  carry  out  of  office  any  President  of  the  United  States  who  is  so  guilty. 
Why,  the  very  next  statute  in  the  book  before  me,  after  the  civil-office- tenure 
act,  on  page  232  of  the  volume,  is  an  act  to  declare  valid  and  conclusive  certain 
proclamations  of  the  President  and  acts  done  in  pursuance  thereof,  or  of  his 
orders,  for  the  suppression  of  the  late  rebellion  against  the  United  States.  The 
military  commissions  had  been  declared  invalid  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  we 
have  an  act  of  indemnity  covering  a  multitude  of  formal,  technical  sins  hy 
indemnity  and  protection  to  have  the  same  effect  as  if  the  law  had  been  passed 
before  they  were  performed.  So,  therefore,  this  dry,  dead  interpretation  of  law 
and  duty  by  which  act,  act,  act,  unqualified,  unscrutinized,  unweighed,  unmeas- 
ured, is  to  form  the  basis  of  necessary  action  of  the  guillotine  of  impeachment, 
disappears  wholly  under  the  clear,  bright,  and  honest  light  which  true  states- 
manship sheds  upon  the  subject. 

I  may  as  conveniently  at  this  point  of  the  argument  as  at  any  other  pay  some 
attention  to  the  astronomical  punishment  which  the  learned  and  honorable 
manager,  Mr.  Boutwell,  thinks  should  be  applied  to  this  novel  case  of  impeach- 
ment of  the  President.  Cicero  I  think  it  is  who  says  that  a  lawyer  should 
know  everything,  for  sooner  or  later  there  is  no  fact  in  history,  in  science,  or  of 
haman  knowledge  that  will  not  come  into  play  in  his  arguments.  Painfully 
sensible  of  my  ignorance,  being  devoted  to  a  profession  which  "  sharpens  and 
does  not  enlarge  the  mind,"  [laughter,]  I  yet  can  admire  without  envy  the 
superior  knowledge  evinced  by  the  honorable  manager.  Indeed,  upon  my  soul, 
I  believe  he  is  aware  of  an  astronomical  fact  which  many  professors  of  that 
science  are  wholly  ignorant  of.  But  nevertheless,  while  some  of  his  honorable 
colleagues  were  paying  attention  to  an  unoccupied  and  unappropriated  island  on 
the  surface  of  the  seas,  Mr.  Manager  Boutwell,  more  ambitious,  had  discovered 
an  untenanted  and  unappropriated  region  in  the  skies,  reserved,  he  would  have 
us  think,  in  the  final  councils  of  the  Almighty,  as  the  place  of  punishment  for  con- 
victed and  deposed  American  Presidents.    [Laughter.] 

At  first  I  thought  that  his  mind  had  become  so  **  enlarged  "  that  it  was  not 
"  eharp"  enough  to  discover  the  Constitution  had  limited  the  punishment ;  but  on 
reflection  I  saw  that  he  was  as  legal  and  logical  as  he  was  ambitious  and  astronomi- 
cal, [laughter,]  for  the  Constitution  has  said  ''removal  from  office,"  and  has  put  no 
limit  to  the  distance  of  the  removal,  [laugh tei%]  so  that  it  may  be,without  shedding 
a  drop  of  hb  blood,  or  taking  a  penny  of  bis  property,  or  confining  his  limbs,  instant 
removal  from  office  and  transportation  to  the  skies.  [Laughter.]  Truly,  this  is  a 
great  undertaking ;  and  if  the  learned  manager  can  only  get  over  the  obstacles  of 
the  laws  of  nature  the  Constitution  will  not  stand  in  his  way.  He  can  contrive  no 
method  but  that  of  a  convulsion  of  the  earth  that  shall  project  the  deposed  Pres- 
ident to  this  infinitely  distant  space ;  but  a  shock  of  nature  of  so  vast  an  energy 
and  for  so  great  a  result  on  him  might  unsettle  even  the  footing  of  the  firm  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  We  certainly  need  not  resort  to  so  perilous  a  method  as  that. 
How  shall  we  accomplish  it  ]  Why,  in  the  first  place,  nobody  knows  where 
that  space  is  but  the  learned  manager  himself,  and  he  is  the  necessary  deputy 
to  execute  the  judgment  of  the  court.     [Laughter.] 

Let  it  then  be  provided  that  in  case  of  your  sentence  of  deposition  and  removal 
from  office  the  honorable  and  astronomical  manager  shall  take  into  his  own  hands 
the  execution  of  the  sentence.  With  the  President  made  fast  to  his  broad  and 
strong  shoulders,  and,  having  already  essayed  the  flight  by  imagination,  better 
prepared  than  anybody  else  to  execute  it  in  form,  taking  the  advantage  of  lad- 
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ders  as  far  as  ladders  will  go  to  the  top  of  this  great  Capitol,  and  Bpuming  then 
with  his  foot  the  crest  of  Liberty,  let  him  set  out  upon  his  flight,  [laughter,] 
while  the  two  houses  of  Congress  and  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall 
shout  "  Sic  itur  ad  aslra"     [Laughter.] 

But  here  a  distressing  doubt  strikes  me ;  how  will  the  manager  get  back  f 
[Laughter.]  He  will  have  got  far  beyond  the  reach  of  gravitation  to  restore 
him,  and  so  ambitious  a  wing  as  his  could  never  stoop  to  a  downward  flight. 
Indeed,  as  he  passes  through  the  constellations,  that  famous  question  of  Carlyle 
by  which  he  derides  the  littleness  of  human  aflairs  upon  the  scale  of  the  meas* 
ure  of  the  heavens,  ''  What  thinks  Boeotes  as  he  drives  his  dogs  up  the  zenith 
in  their  race  of  sidereal  fire  1"  will  force  itself  on  hie  notice.  What,  indeed* 
would  Boeotes  think  of  this  new  constellation  ?     [Laughter.] 

Besides,  reaching  this  space,  beyond  the  power  of  Congress  even  "  to  send 
for  persons  and  papers,"  [laughter,]  how  shall  he  return,  and  how  decide  in  the 
contest,  there  become  personal  and  perpetual,  the  straggle  of  strength  between 
him  and  the  President  ?  [Laughter.]  In  this  new  revolution,  thus  established 
forever,  who  shall  decide  which  is  the  sun  and  which  is  the  moon  1  Who 
determine  the  only  scientific  test  which  reflects  the  hardest  upon  the  other  ? 
[Laughter.] 

If  I  have  been  successful  at  all  in  determining  the  general  latitude  of  the 
imputed  ofience  as  not  bringing  it,  under  the  circumstances  which  this  evidence 
attaches  to  it,  to  the  quality  and  grade  of  impeachable  offences,  I  may  now  be 
prepared,  and  I  hope  with  some  commendable  brevity,  to  notice  what  I  yet 
regard  as  important  to  the  course  of  my  argument,  and  what  I  assigned  as  the 
second  topic  of  it,  to  show  that  all  else  is  political ;  but  I  wish  to  draw  your 
attention  also  to  what  I  think  is  a  matter  of  great  moment,  a  matter  of  great 
concern  and  influence  for  all  statesmen,  and  for  all  lovers  of  the  Constitution 
and  of  the  country — to  the  particular  circumstances  under  which  the  two  depart- 
ments of  the  government  now  brought  in  controversy  arc  placed.  I  speak  not 
of  persons,  but  of  the  actual  coustituUonal  possession  of  the  two  departments. 

The  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  view  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution,  and  in  the  experience  of  our  national  history,  and  in  the 
esteem  of  the  people,  and  in  the  ambition  of  all  who  aspire  to  that  great  place 
by  worthy  means,  is  an  office  of  great  trust  and  power.  It  has  great  powerft. 
They  are  not  monarchical  or  tending  to  monarchy,  because  the  tenure  of  the 
<^ce,  its  source  of  original  commission,  and  its  return  of  the  trust  to  those  who 
control  it,  and  its  amenability  under  the  Constitution  to  this  process  of  impeach- 
ment and  the  authority  of  Congress,  save  it  from  being  at  all  dangerous  to  the 
liberties  of  the  nation.  Yet  it  is,  and  is  intended  to  be,  an  office  of  great  author- 
ity, and  the  Constitution  in  its  co-ordinate  department  cannot  be  sustained 
without  maintaining  all  the  authority  that  the  Constitution  has  intended  for 
this  executive  office.  But  it  depends  for  its  place  in  the  Constitution  upon  the 
fact,  the  practical  fact,  that  its  authority  is  committed  by  the  suffrage  of  the 
people,  and  that  when  this  authority  is  exerted  it  is  not  by  individual  purpose 
or  will,  or  upon  the  mere  strength  which  a  single  individual  can  oppose  to  the 
collective  power  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  is  because  and  as 
the  people,  who  by  their  suffrage  have  raised  the  President  to  his  place,  are 
behind  him,  holding  up  his  hands,  speaking  with  his  voice,  sustaining  him  in 
his  high  duties,  that  the  President  has  the  place  and  can  maintain  it  under  the 
Constitution. 

This  great  power  is  safe  then  to  the  people  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  and 
it  is  safe  to  the  President  because  the  people  are  behind  him  and  have  just  exhib- 
ited their  confidence  by  the  suffrage  that  has  promoted  him.  When,  however* 
alas,  our  Constitution  comes  to  this  trial  that  one  is  lifted  to  the  presidential 
office  who  has  not  received  the  suffrage  of  the  people  for  that  office,  then  at  once 
discord,  dislocation,  deficiency,  difficulty  show  themselves ;  then  at  once  the  great 
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powers  of  the  office  which  were  consonant  with  a  free  constitution  and  with  the 
supremacy  of  popular  will,  by  the  fact  that  for  a  brief  term  the  breath  of  life  of 
the  continuing  favor  of  the  people  gave  them  efficacy  and  strength,  find  no  sup- 
port in  fact.  Then  it  is  that  in  the  criticisms  of  the  press,  in  the  estimates  of  public 
men,  in  the  views  of  the  people,  these  great  powers,  strictly  in  trust  and  within 
the  Constitution,  seem  to  be  despotic  and  personal.  And  then,  if  we  will  give 
due  force  to  another  difficulty  that  our  system  of  vicious  politics  has  introduced, 
and  that  is  that  in  the  nomination  for  the  two  offices,  selecting  always  the  true 
leader  of  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  time  for  the  place  of  President,  we  look 
about  for  a  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency  to  attract  minority  and  to  assuage 
differences,  and  to  bring  in  inconsistent  support,  and  make  him  different  from 
the  President  in  political  position  and  in  general  circumstances  for  popular  sup- 
port, and  couple  with  the  fact  that  I  have  spoken  of  in  the  Constitution,  and 
which  belongs  to  it,  this  vice  in  our  politics,  then  when  the  Vice-President 
becomes  President  of  the  United  States,  not  only  is  he  in  the  attitude  of  not 
having  the  popular  support  for  the  great  powers  of  the  Constitution,  but  he  is 
in  the  condition  of  not  having  the  party  support  for  the  fidelity  and  maintenance 
of  his  authority  that  are  necessary.  Then,  adhering  to  his  original  opinions,  to 
the  very  opinions  and  political  attitude  which  fonn  the  argument  for  placing 
him  in  the  second  place  of  authority,  he  is  denounced  as  a  traitor  to  his  party, 
and  is  watched  and  criticised  by  all  the  leaders  of  that  party. 

I  speak  not  particularly  in  reference  to  the  present  presidential  term  and  its 
incumbent,  and  the  actual  condition  of  politics  here ;  I  speak  of  the  very  nature 
of  the  case.  All  the  public  men,  all  the  ambitious  men,  nay,  all  the  men  inter- 
ested in  the  public  service,  in  carrying  on  the  government  for  the  purposes  and 
with  the  views,  in  the  interest  of  duty,  of  the  party,  have  made  their  connec- 
tions, and  formed  their  views,  established  their  relations  with  the  President  who  has 
disappeared.  They  then  are  not  in  the  attitude  of  support,  personal  or  politi- 
cal, that  may  properly  be  maintained  among  the  leaders  of  a  party,  and  that  is 
implied  in  the  fact  that  an  election  has  taken  place  by  the  joint  efforts,  crown- 
ing in  the  final  result  the  President  of  the  selection  of  the  people.  Then  it  is 
that  high  words  are  interchanged.  Then  it  is  that  ambitious  men,  who  had 
framed  their  purposes,  both  for  the  present  and  for  the  future,  upon  the  footing 
of  the  presidential  predomination  that  ha^  been  secured  by  the  election,  find 
these  plans  dislocated  and  disturbed ;  and  then  it  is  that  if  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence and  the  personal  qualities  of  pacification  and  of  accommodation  and  of 
attraction  are  wanting  upon  the  one  side  and  the  other,  terrible  evils  threaten 
the  conduct  of  the  government  and  the  peace  of  the  state.  It  was  thus,  as  we 
all  know  by  looking  back  to  the  experience  of  the  yrhig  party,  that  differences, 
even  in  times  of  peace  and  of  quiet,  had  been  urged  so  far  in  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Tyler,  that  an  impeachment  was  moved  against  him  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  had  more  than  one  hundred  supporters ;  and  yet  when  it  was 
all  over,  nobody,  1  think,  could  have  dreamed  that  there  was  anything  in  the 
conduct  of  "Mr.  Tyler,  in  the  matter  complained  of,  that  was  just  ground  for 
impeachment.  So,  too,  in  great  part  during  the  incumbency  of  Mr.  Fillmore, 
elevated  to  the  presidency,  his  action  and  his  course,  tempered  and  moderated 
as  it  was  by  some  of  the  personal  qualities  that  I  have  stated,  was  yet  carried 
on  in  resistance  to  the  leading  ideas  of  the  party  that  had  raised  him  to  power. 

Then  the  opposition,  seizing  upon  this  opportunity,  encourage  the  contro- 
versy, urge  on  the  quarrel,  but  do  not  espouse  it,  and  thus  it  ends  in  the  Presi- 
dent being  left  without  the  support  of  the  currents  of  authority  that  underlie 
and  vivify  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — the  favor  of  the  people ;  and 
BO  when  this  unfortunate,  this  irregular  condition  of  the  executive  office  concurs 
with  times  of  great  national  juncture,  of  great  and  serious  oppi*ession  and  diffi- 
culty of  public  affairs,  then  at  once  you  have  at  work  the  special,  the  peculiar, 
the  irregular  operation  of  forces  that  expose  the  Constitution,  left  unprotected 
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aiid  undefended  '\i'ith  the  full  measure  of  support  that  every  department  of  the 
government  should  have  to  resist  the  other,  pressing  on  to  dangers  and  to  diffi- 
culties that  may  shake  and  bring  down  the  pHlars  of  the  Constitution  itself. 

I  suggest  this  to  you  as  wise  men,  to  understand  how  out  of  circumstances, 
for  which  no  man  is  responsible,  attributable  t.o  the  working  of  the  Oonstitution 
itself,  in  this  effort  to  provide  a  successor,  and  to  the  inattention  paid  to  it  in  the 
suffirages  of  the  people  and  the  selections  of  the  politicians,  how  there  is  a  weak- 
ness, and  a  special  weakness,  that  the  presidency  is,  as  it  were,  an  undefended 
fort,  and  see  to  it  that  the  invasion  is  not  urged  and  made  successful  by  the 
temptation  thus  presented. 

This  exception,  weakness  of  the  presidency  under  our  Constitution,  is  encoun- 
tered in  the  present  state  of  affairs  by  an  extraoi-dinary  development  of  party 
strength  in  the  Congress.  There  are  in  the  Constitution  but  three  barriera 
against  the  will  of  a  majority  of  Congress  within  the  terms  of  their  authority. 
One  is  that  it  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  to  expel  a  member  of  either  house ; 
another  that  a  two-thirds  vote  is  necessary  to  pass  a  law  over  the  objections  of 
the  President ;  and  another,  that  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a 
court  for  the  trial  of  impeachment,  is  requisite  to  a  sentence.  And  now  how 
have  these  two  last  protections  of  the  executive  office  disappeared  from  the  Con- 
stitution in  its  practical  working  by  the  condition  of  parties  that  has  given  to 
one  the  firm  possession  by  a  three-fourths  vote,  I  think  in  both  houses,  of  the 
control  of  the  action  of  each  body  of  the  legislature  ?  Reflect  upon  this.  I  do 
not  touch  upon  the  particular  circumstance  that  the  non-restoration  of  the  south- 
ern States  has  left  your  numbers  in  both  houses  of  Congress  than  they  might 
under  other  circumstances  be.  I  do  not  calculate  whether  that  absence  dimin- 
ishes or  increases  the  disproportion  that  there  would  be.  Possibly  their  pres- 
ence might  even  aggravate  the  political  majority  which  is  thus  arrayed  and  thus 
overrides  practically  all  the  calculations  of  the  presidential  protection  through 
the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  ;  for,  what  do  the  two-thirds  provisions  mean  1 
They  meant  that  in  a  free  country,  where  elections  \^ere  diffused  over  a  vast 
area,  no  congressman  having  a  constituency  of  over  seventy  or  eighty  thou- 
sand people,  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  that  there  would  not  be  a  somewhat 
equal  division  of  parties,  or  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  excitements  and  zeal 
of  party  could  carry  all  the  members  of  it  into  any  extravagance.  I  do  not  call 
them  extravagances  in  any  sense  of  reproach ;  I  merely  speak  of  them  as  the 
extreme  measures  that  parties  in  politics,  and  under  whatever  motives,  may  be 
disposed  to  adopt. 

Certainly,  then,  there  is  ground  to  p«au8e  and  consider  before  you  brin^ 
to  a  determination  this  great  struggle  between  the  co-ordinate  branches  of  the 
government,  this  agitation  and  this  conclusion  in  a  certain  event  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  co-ordination  of  the  Constitution  can  be  preserved.  Attend 
to  these  special  circumstances  and  determine  for  yourselves  whether  under 
these  influences  it  is  best  to  urge  a  contest  which  must  operate  upon  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution,  and  its  future  unattended  by  any  exceptions  of 
a  peculiar  nature  that  govern  the  actual  situation.  Ah,  that  is  the  misery  of 
human  aflairs*  that  the  stress  comes  and  has  its  (^nsequence  when  the  system  is 
ieast  prepared  to  receive  it.  It  is  the  misery  that  disease,  casual,  circumstantial, 
invades  the  frame  when  health  is  depressed  and  the  powers  of  the  constitution 
to  resist  it  are  at  the  lowest  ebb.  It  is  that  the  gale  rises  and  sweeps  the  ship 
to  destruction  when  there  is  no  sea-room  for  it  and  when  it  is  upon  a  lee-shore. 
And  if  concurrent  with  that  danger  to  the  good  ship  her  crew  be  short,  her  helm 
unsettled,  and  disorder  begins  to  prevail,  there  comes  to  be  a  final  struggle  for 
the  maintenance  of  mastery  against  the  elements  and  over  the  only  chances  <^ 
safety,  how  wretched  is  the  condition  of  that  people  whose  fortunes  are  embarked 
ip  that  ship  of  state  ! 

What  other  protection  is  there  for  the  presidential  office  than  these  two-thirds 
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guarantees  of  the  Constitution  that  have  disappeared?  The  Supreme  Court 
placed  there  to  deteiinine,  among  the  remarkable  provinces  of  its  jurisdiction, 
the  lines  of  separation  and  of  duty  and  of  power  under  our  Constitution  between 
the  legislature  and  the  President.  Ah!  under  this  evidence,  received  and 
rejected,  the  very  effort  of  the  President  was,  when  the  two-thirds  majorities 
had  urged  the  contest  against  him,  to  raise  a  case  for  the  Supreme  Court  to 
decide ;  and  then  the  legislature,  coming  in  by  its  special  condition  of  impeach- 
ment, intercepts  the  effort,  and  brings  his  head  again  within  the  mere  power  of 
Congress,  where  the  two- thirds  rule  is  equally  ineffectual  as  between  the  parties 
to  the  contest. 

This  is  matter  'of  grave  import,  of  necessary  consideration,  and  which,  with 
the  people  of  this  country,  with  watchful  foreign  nations,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
history,  will  be  one  of  the  determining  features  of  this  great  controversy;  for 
great  as  is  the  question  in  the  estimate  of  the  managers  or  of  ourselves  or  of 
the  public  intelligence  of  this  people,  of  how  great  the  power  should  be  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  with  Congress  or  with  the  President,  that  question  sinks 
into  absolute  insignificance  compared  with  the  greater  and  higher  question, 
the  question  that  has  been  in  the  Constitution,  that  has  been  in  the  minds  of 
philosophers,  of  publicists,  and  of  statesmen  since  it  was  founded,  whether  it 
was  in  the  power  of  a  written  constitution  to  draw  lines  of  separation  and  put 
up  buttresses  of  defence  between  the  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  government? 
And  with  that  question  settled  adversely  with  a  determination  that  one  can 
devour,  and  having  the  power,  will  devour  the  other,  then  the  balances  of  the 
American  Constitution  are  lost  and  lost  forever.  Nobody  can  reinstate  in  paper 
what  has  once  been  struck  down  in  fact.  Mankind  are  governed  by  instances, 
not  by  resolutions. 

And  then,  indeed,  there  is  placed  before  the  people  of  Jhis  country  either 
despair  at  the  theory  of  paper  constitutions,  which  have  been  derided  by 
many  foreign  statesmen,  of  else  an  attempt  to  establish  new  balances  of  power 
by  which,  the  poise  of  the  different  departments  being  more  firmly  placed, 
one  can  be  safe  against  the  other.  But  who  can  bo  wiser  than  our  fathers  ? 
Who  can  be  juster  than  they  ?  Who  can  be  more  considerate  or  more  disin- 
terested than  they  ?  And  if  their  descendents  have  not  the  virtue  to  main- 
tain what  they  so  wisely  and  so  nobly  established,  how  can  these  same 
descendents  hope  to  have  the  virtue  and  the  wisdom  to  make  a  better  establish- 
ment for  their  posterity  ? 

Nay,  senators,  I  urge  upon  you  to  consider  whether  you  will  not  recoil  from 
settling  BO  tremendous  a  subject  under  so  special,  so  disadvantageous,  so  dis- 
astrous circumstances  as  I  have  portrayed  to  you  in  the  particular  situation 
of  these  branches  of  the  government.  A  stronger  Executive,  with  an  abso- 
lute veto,  with  a  longer  term,  with  more  permanent  possession  and  control  of 
official  patronage,  will  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  this  executive  depart- 
ment, if  the  wise  and  just  and  considerate  measure  of  our  ancestors  shall  not 
prove,  in  your  judgment,  sufficient;  or,  if  that  be  distasteful,  if  that  be  unac- 
ceptable, if  that  be  inadmissible,  then  we  must  swing  it  all  over  into  the 
omnipotence  of  Congress,  and  recur  to  the  exploded  experiment  of  the  confed- 
eration, where  Congress  was  executive  and  legislative,  all  in  one. 

There  is  one  other  general  topic,  not  to  be  left  unnoticed  for  the  very  serious 
impression  that  it  brings  npon  the  political  situation  which  forma  the  staple — I 
must  say  it — of  the  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  managers  to  make  out  a  crime, 
a  fault,  a  danger  that  should  enlist  your  action  in  the  terrible  machinery  of 
impeachment  and  condemnation.  I  mean  the  very  peculiar  political  situation  in 
the  country  itself  and  in  the  administration  of  this  government  over  the  people 
of  the  country,  which  has  been  the  womb  from  which  has  sprung  this  disorder 
and  conflict  between  the  departments  of  the  government.     1  can,  I  think,  be 
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quite  brief  about  it,  and  certainly  shall  not  infrioge  upon  any  of  the  political 
proprie4,ies  of  the  occasion. 

The  suppression  of  an  armed  rebellion  and  the  reduction  of  the  revolted  States 
to  the  power  of  the  government,  when  the  region  and  the  population  embraced 
in  the  rebellion  were  so  vast,  and  the  head  to  which  the  revolt  had  come  was  so 
great,  and  the  resistance  so  continuous,  left  a  problem  of  as  great  difficulty  in 
human  affairs  as  was  ever  proposed  to  the  actions  of  any  government  The 
work  of  pacification  would  have  been  a  severe  task  for  any  government  after  so 
great  a  struggle,  when  so  great  passions  were  enlisted,  when  so  great  wounds 
had  been  inflicted,  when  so  great  discontents  had  urged  the  controversy,  and  so 
much  bitterness  had  survived  its  formal  settlement ;  but  wonderful  to  say,  with 
his  situation  so  difficult  as  to  surpass  almost  the  powers  of  government  as  exhi- 
bited in  any  former  instance  in  the  history  of  the  world,  there  occurred  a  special 
circumstance  that  by  itself  would  have  tasked  all  the  resources  of  statesmanship 
under  even  a  simple  government.  I  mean  the  emancipation  of  the  slaven,  which 
had  thrown  4,000,000  of  human  beings,  not  by  the  processes  of  peace,  but  by 
the  sudden  blow  of  war,  into  the  possession  of  their  freedom,  which  had  changed 
at  once,  against  their  will,  the  relation  of  all  the  rest  of  the  population  to  these 
men  that  had  been  their  slaves. 

The  process  of  adaptation  of  society  and  of  law  to  so  grave  a  social  change 
as  that,  even  when  accomplished  in  peace,  and  when  not  disturbed  by  the  opera- 
tions of  war  and  by  the  discontents  of  a  suppressed  rebellion,  are  as  much  as 
any  wisdom  or  any  courage,  or  any  prosperity  that  is  given  to  government,  can 
expect  to  ride  through  in  safety  and  peace.  When,  then,  these  two  great  political 
facts  concur  and  press  upon  the  government  that  is  responsible  for  their  conduct^ 
how  vast,  how  difficult,  how  intractable  and  unmanageable  seems  the  posture ! 

But  this  does  not  represent  the  measure  or  even  the  principal  feature  of  the 
difficulty.  When  the  government  whose  arms  have  triumphed  and  suppressed 
resistance  is  itself,  by  the  theory  and  action  of  the  Constitution,  the  govern- 
ment that  by  peaceful  law  is  to  maintain  its  authority,  the  process  is  simple ; 
but  under  our  complex  government,  according  to  the  theory  and  the  practice, 
the  interests  and  the  feelings,  the  restored  Constitution  surrenders  their  domestic 
affairs  at  once  to  the  local  governments  of  the  people  who  have  been  in  rebel- 
lion. And  then  arises  what  has  formed  the  staple  of  our  politics  for  the  last 
four  years,  what  has  tried  the  theory,  the  wisdom,  the  courage,  the  patriotism 
of  all.  It  is,  how  far  under  the  Constitution  as  it  stands  the  general  govern- 
ment can  exercise  absolute  control  in  the  transition  period  between  war  and 
absolute  restored  peace,  and  how  much  found  to  be  thus  unmanageable  shall  be 
committed  to  changes  of  the  Constitution.  And  when  we  understand  that  the 
great  controversy  in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  itself  was  how  far  the 
general  government  should  be  intrusted  with  domestic  concerns,  and  when  1^ 
final  triumph  and  the  general  features  of  the  Constitution  that  the  people  of  the 
States  were  not  willing,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Ellsworth,  to  intrust  the  gen- 
eral government  with  their  domestic  interests,  we  see  at  once  how  wide,  how 
dangerous,  how  difficult  the  arena  of  controversy  of  constitutional  law  and  of 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  was  or  is  constitutional,  and  if  it  be  not  of 
what  changes  shall  be  or  ought  to  be  made  in  the  Constitution  to  meet  the  prac- 
tical situation. 

Then  when  you  add  to  this  that  as  people  divide  on  these  questions,  and  as 
the  practical  forces  on  one  side  and  the  other  are  the  loyal  masses  and  the  rebel 
masses,  whoever  divides  from  his  neighbor,  from  his  associate,  from  his  party 
adherents  in  that  line  of  constitutional  opinion  and  in  that  line  of  governmental 
action,  which  seems  to  press  least  changes  upon  the  Constitution  and  least  con- 
trol upon  the  masses  lately  in  rebellion,  will  be  suspected  and  charged  and 
named  and  called  an  ally  of  traitors  and  rebels,  you  have  at  once  disck^ed  how 
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oar  dangerous  politics  have  been  brought  to  the  head  in  which  these  names  of 
"  traitor "  and  of  **  rebel,"  which  belong  to  war,  have  been  made  the  current 
phrases  of  political  discussion. 

I  do  not  question  the  rectitude  nor  do  I  question  the  wisdom  of  any  positions 
that  have  been  taken  as  ^natter  of  argument  or  as  matter  of  faith  or  as  matter 
of  action  in  the  disposition  of  this  peculiar  situation.  I  only  attract  your  atten- 
tion to  the  necessities  and  dangera  of  the  situation  itself.  We  were  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  question  of  the  surrender  to  the  local  communities  of  their 
domestic  affairs,  which  the  order  of  the  Constitution  had  arranged  for  the 
peaceful  situation,  became  impossible  without  the  gravest  dangers  to  the  state 
both  in  respect  to  the  public  order  and  in  respect  to  this  clianged  conditioi;  of 
the  slave. 

In  English  histoi-y  the  Commons  were  urged,  after  they  had  rejected  the  king 
from  the  British  constitution  and  found  the  difficulty  of  making  things  work 
smoothly,  Hare  super  antiquas  vias ;  but,  said  Sergeant  Maynard,  '*  It  is  not 
the  question  of  standing  upon  the  ancient  ways,  for  we  are  not  on  them."  The 
problem  of  the  Constitution  is,  as  it  was  then,  how  to  get  upon  the  ancient  ways 
from  these  paths  that  disorder  and  violence  and  rebellion  had  forced  us  into  i 
and  here  it  was  that  the  exasperations  and  the  exacerbations  of  politics  came  up 
mingling  with  charges  of  infidelity  to  party  and  with  treason,  moral  treason, 
political  treason,  I  suppose,  to  the  state.     How  many  theories  did  we  have  ? 

In  this  Senate,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  one  very  influential  and  able  and  elo- 
quent senator  was  disposed  to  press  the  doctrines  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence into  being  working  forces  of  our  constituted  liberty,  and  a  sort  of 
pre-constitutional  theory  was  adopted  to  suit  the  logical  and  political  difficulties 
of  the  case.  In  another  House  a  great  leader  was  disposed  to  put  it  upon  the 
trans-constitutional  necessities  that  the  situation  itself  imposed  in  perfect  peace 
as  in  absolute  and  flagrant  war.  And  thus  it  was  that  minds  trained  in  the  old 
school,  attached  to  the  Constitution,  unable  as  rhetoricians  or  as  reasoners  to 
adopt  these  learned  phrases  and  these  working  theories  of  preconstitutional  or 
trans-constitutional  authority  and  obligation,  were  puzzled  among  the  ruins  of 
society  that  the  war  had  produced ;  and  thus,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we  find  these 
concurring  dangers  leading  ever  to  an  important  and  necessary  recognition,  by 
whoever  has  to  deal  with  them,  of  the  actual  and  practical  influences  that  they 
have  upon  the  controversy. 

And  now  let  me  urge  here  that  all  this  is  within  the  province  of  politics  ; 
and  a  free  people  are  unworthy  of  their  freedom  and  cannot  maintain  it  if  their 
public  men,  their  chosen  servants,  are  not  able  to  draw  distinctions  between 
legal  and  constitutional  offence  and  odious  or  even  abominable  politics.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  so.  Idem  sentire  dc  reptchlicd,  to  agree  in  opinion  concerning  the 
pablic  interest  is  the  bond  of  one  party,  and  diversity  from  those  opinions  the 
bond  of  the  other ;  and  where  passions  and  struggles  of  force  in  any  form  of 
violence  or  of  impeachment  as  an  engine  of  power  come  into  play,  then  freedom 
has  become  license,  and  then  party  has  become  faction,  and  those  who  do  not 
withhold  their  hand  until  the  ruin  is  accomplished  will  be  subject  to  that  judg- 
ment that  temperance  and  fortitude  and  patience  were  not  the  adequate  qualities 
for  their  conduct  in  the  situation  in  which  they  were  placed.  Oh,  why  not 
wise  enough  to  stay  the  pressure  till  adverse  circumstances  shall  not  weigh 
down  the  st^te  1     Why  not  in  time  remember  the  political  wisdom — 

Beware  of  desperate  steps.    The  darkest  day. 
Live  till  to-morrow,  will  have  passed  away. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  article  from  the  Tribune,  written  under  the  instructions 
of  this  trial  and  put  with  great  force  and  skill.  I  do  not  propose  to  read  it. 
I  bring  it  here  to  show  and  to  «ay  that  it  is  an  excellent  series  of  articles  of 
impeachment  against  the  President  of  the  United  States  within  the  forum  of 
politics  for  political  repugnancy  and  obstruction,  and  an  honest  confession  that 
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the  technical  and  formal  crimes  included  in  these  articles  are  of  very  paltry 
consideration.  That  is  an  excellent  article  of  impeachment,  demanding  by  pro- 
cess suitable  to  the  forum,  an  answer ;  and  for  the  discussions  of  the  hustings 
and  of  the  election,  there  it  belongs ;  there  it  must  be  kept.  But  this  being  a 
court,  we  are  not  to  be  tried  for  that  in  which  we  are  not  inculpated.  How 
wretched  the  condition  of  him  who  is  to  be  thus  oppressed  by  a  vague,  uncer- 
tain shadow  which  he  cannot  oppose  or  resist !  If  the  honorable  managers  will 
go  back  to  the  source  of  their  authority,,  if  they  will  obtain  what  was  once 
denied  them,  a  general  and  open  political  charge,  it  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be 
maintainable  in  law  ;  it  may  be  maintainable  in  £a.ct ;  but  then  it  would  be 
brought  here  ;  it  would  be  written  down ;  its  dimensions  would  be  known  and 
understood  ;  its  weight  would  be  estimated ;  the  answer  could  be  made. 

And  then  your  leism*e  and  that  of  the  nation  being  occupied  with  hearing 
witnesses  about  political  differences  and  the  question  of  political  repognance 
and  obstructions  upon  the  side  of  the  President,  those  who  should  be  honored 
with  his  defence  in  that  political  trial  would  at  least  have  the  opportunity  of 
reducing  the  force  of  the  testimony  against  them,  aud  of  bringing  opposing  and 
Contravening  proofs ;  and  then,  at  least,  if  you  would  have  a  politicieu  tHal»  you 
would  have  it  with  name  and  with  substance  to  rest  upon.  But  the  idea  that  a 
President  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  brought  into  the  procedure  of  this  court 
by  a  limited  accusation,  found  "not  guilty" under  that,  and  convicted  on  an  indict- 
ment that  the  House  refused  to  sustain,  or  upon  that  wider  iudictmQnt  of  the 
newspaper  press,  and  without  an  opportunity  to  bring  proof  or  to  make  ai^* 
ments  on  the  subject,  seems  to  us  too  monstrous  for  any  intelligence  within  or 
without  this  political  circle,  this  arena  of  controversy,  to  maintain  for  a  moment. 

I  may  hope,  somewhat  briefly,  to  draw  your  attention  to  what  lies  at  the 
basis  of  the  discussion  of  the  power  and  authority  that  may  be  rightfully  exer- 
cised or  reasonably  be  assumed  in  the  action  of  the  President  to  be  exercised, 
even  if  it  should  prove  erroneous  within  the  premises  of  this  matter  between  the 
two  bmnches  of  the  government. 

The  co-ordination  of  the  powers  of  government  is  not  only  the  greatest  effort 
in  the  frame  of  a  written  constitution,  but  I  think  it  must  be  conceded  that  as 
it  occupies  the  main  portion  of  the  Constitution  itself,  so  it  has  been  regarded 
by  all  competent  critics,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  have  been  a  work  most  success- 
fully accomplished  by  the  framers  of  our  government.  Indeed,  if  you  will 
look  at  the  Constitution,  you  will  And  that  beyond  that  very  limited  though 
very  important  service,  of  dividing  what  belongs  to  government  and  what  shall 
be  left  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  then  discriminating  between  what  shall 
be  accorded  to  the  general  government  and  what  shall  be  left  to  the  domestic 
governments  of  the  States,  the  whole  service  of  the  Constitution  is  to  build  up 
these  three  departments  of  the  government  so  that  they  shall  have  strength  to 
stand  as  against  the  others,  and  not  strength  to  encroach  or  overthrow. 

Much  has  been  said  about  Congress  as  being  the  great  repository  of  power. 
Why,  .of  course  it  is.  It  is  the  repository  of  power  and  of  will,  aud  there  is 
not  any  difficulty  in  making  Congress  strong  enough.  Congress,  that  must  be 
intrusted  with  all  the  strings  of  power  and  furnished  with  all  its  resources,  the 
effort  of  the  Constitution  is  to  curb  and  restrain ;  and  so  you  will  find  that 
almost  all  the  inhibitions  of  the  Constitution  are  placed  upon  Congress — ^upon 
Congress  in  withholding  it  from  power  over  the  people  ;  from  Congress  in  with- 
holding it  from  power  over  the  States ;  from  Congress  in  withholding  it  from  power 
over  the  co-ordinate  branches;  and,  nevertheless,  by  a  necessary  and  absolute 
deposit  of  authority  in  Congress,  it  is  left  master  of  the  whole.  This  power  of  Par- 
liament in  the  British  constitution  makes  the  Commons  masters  of  the  govern- 
ment. To  what  purpose  is  it  to  provide  that  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  hold  their  tenure  for  life,  and  that  their  salaries  shall  not  be  dimmished 
during  the  term  of  their  service,  when  Congress,  by  an  undoubted  constitutional 
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power,  may  omit  and  refoae  to  appropriate  one  dollar  to  the  support  of  any  par- 
ticular justice  during  any  particular  year  or  series  of  years  ?  **  Nevertheless,  the  . 
government  is  to  be  administered  by  men,  and  in  an  elective  government  the 
trust  is  that  the  selected  agents  of  the  people  will  be  faithful  to  their  interest 
and  will  be  endowed  with  sufficient  intelligence  to  protect  them. 

But  simple  as  is  the  constitution  of  the  judiciary,  and  needing  no  care,  when 
you  come  to  the  executive  authority  arises  the  problem  which  has  puzzled,  does 
puzzle,  will  puzzle  all  framers  of  government  having  no  source  and  no  ideas  of 
authority  except  what  springs  from  the  elective  suffrage.  You  have  the  balance 
of  the  British  constitution  between  the  Grown  and  the  Parliament,  because  it  rests 
upon  ideas  and  traditions  and  experience  which  have  framed  one  portion  of  the 
government  as  springing  up  from  the  people  and  in  their  right,  and  the  other  por- 
tion of  the  government  as  descending  from  Divine  authority  and  in  its  rignt ; 
and  you  have  no  difficulty  in  enlarging,  confirming,  and  bracing  up  the  authority 
of  Parliament,  provided  you  leave  standing  the  authority  and  majesty  of  the 
throne.  But  here  the  problem  is,  how,  without  the  support  of  nobility,  of  the 
fountain  of  honor,  of  time,  of  strength,  of  inheritance,  how  under  a  suffrage  and 
for  a  brief  period  to  make  an  executive  that  is  strong  enough  to  maintain  itself 
against  the  contentions  of  the  Constitution. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  adjusting  the  balance  as  it  is  found  in  the 
Constitution,  our  ancestors  disposed  of  the  question.  It  has  «erved  us  to  this 
time.  Sometimes,  in  the  heat  of  party,  the  Executive  has  seemed  too  strong; 
sometimes,  in  the  heat  of  party.  Congress  has  seemed  too  strong ;  yet  every 
contest  and  every  danger  passes  away,  managed,  administered,  controlled,  pro- 
tected by  the  great,  superior,  predominant  interest  and  power  of  the  people 
themselves.  And  the  essence  of  the  Constitution  is,  that  there  is  no  period 
mnted  by  it  of  authority  to  the  Senate  in  their  six  years'  term,  to  the  Tresi- 
deni  in  his  four  years'  term,  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  their  two  years' 
term,  no  period  that  cannot  be  lived  through  in  patience  subordinate  and  obedi- 
ent to  the  Constitution ;  and  that,  as  was  said  in  the  debate  which  I  read  from 
the  convention,  applied  to  the  particular  topic  of  impeachment,  there  will  be  no 
danger  when  a  four  years'  recurring  election  restores  to  the  common  master  of 
Congress  and  the  Executive  the  trust  reposed,  that  there  will  be  a  temptation  to 
carry  for  political  controversy  and  upon  political  offence  the  sword  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  make  it  peremptory  and  final  in  the  destruction  of  the  office. 

I  beg  leave,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  its  delicacy,  its  solicitudes  in  the 
arrangement  of  constitutional  power,  to  read  two  passages  from  a  great  states- 
man, whose  words  when  he  was  alive  were  as  good  as  anybody's,  and  since  his 
death  have  not  lost  their  wisdom  with  his  countrymen;  I  mean  Mr.  Webster. 
In  his  debate  upon  the  Panama  mission  he  said,  in  speaking  of  the  question  of 
Uie  confidence  of  Congress  in  the  Executive : 

This  seems  a  sinfi^lar  notion  of  confidence,  and  certainly  is  not  my  notion  of  that  confi- 
dence which  the  Constitation  requires  one  branch  of  the  government  to  repose  in  another. 
The  President  is  not  our  agent,  but,  like  onrselves,  the  agent  of  the  people.  Thej  have 
trnsted  to  his  hands  the  proper  duties  of  his  office ;  and  we  are  not  to  take  those  duties  out 
of  his  hands  fit>m  anv  opinion  of  our  own  that  wo  should  execute  them  better  ourselves.  The^ 
confidence  which  is  due  from  us  to  the  Executive  an4  ^om  the  Execntive  to  us  is  not  per- 
sonal, but  official  and  constitutional.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  individual  likings  or  dis- 
likings :  but  results  from  that  division  of  power  among  departments  and  those  limitations  on 
the  auth(»ritj  of  each  which  belong  to  the  nature  ana  frame  of  our  government.  *  It  would 
be  unfortunate,  indeed,  if  our  line  of  constitutional  action  were  to  vibrate  backward  and 
forward  according  to  our  opinions  of  persons,  swerving  this  wav  to-daj  from  undue  attach- 
ment, and  the  other  way  to-morrow  from  distrust  or  dislike.  This  mav  sometimes  happen 
from  the  weakness  of  our  virtues  or  the  excitement  of  our  passions ;  but  I  trust  it  will  not 
be  coolly  recommended  to  us  as  the  rightful  course  of  public  conduct.  (Webster*s  Works, 
voL  3,  p.  187.) 

Again,  in  his  speech  on  the  presidential  protest  in  the  Senate  in  1834,  he  said : 

The  first  object  of  a  free  people  is  the  preservation  of  their  liberty,  and  liberty  is  only  to 

20  I  P— Vol.  ii 
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be  preserved  by  maintaining  eonstitntional  restraints  and  just  division  of  political  power. 
Nothing  18  more  deceptive  or  more  dangerous  than  the  pretence  of  a  desire  to  simpUtj  ^t- 
emment.  The  simplest  governments  are  despotisms ;  the  next  simplest,  limited  monarchies ; 
but  all  republics,  all  »)vemments  of  law,  must  impose  numerous  limitations  and  qualifica- 
tions of  authority  and  give  many  positive  and  many  qualified  rights.  In  other  words,  thay 
must  be  subject  to  rule  and  regulation.  This  is  the  very  essence  of  free  political  institutioos. 
The  spirit  of  liberty  is,  indeed,  a  bold  and  fearless  spirit ;  but  it  is  also  a  sharp-sighted  spirit; 
it  is  a  cautious,  sagacious,  dlacrimiDating,  far-seeins  intelligence ;  it  is  Jealous  of  encroach- 
ment, jealous  of  power,  jealous  of  man.  It  demands  checks ;  it  seeks  for  guards ;  it  insitti 
on  securities ;  it  intrenches  itself  behind  strong  defences,  and  fortifies  itself  with  all  posslbb 
care  against  the  assaults  of  ambition  and  passion.  It  does  not  trust  the  amiable  weaknessei 
of  human  nature,  and,  therefore,  it  will  not  permit  power  to  overstep  its  prescribed  Ihnits, 
though  benevolence,  good  intent,  and  patriotic  purpose  come  along  with  it.  Neither  does 
it  satisfy  itself  with  nashy  and  temporary  resistance  to  illegal  authority.  Far  otherwise.  It 
seeks  for  duration  and  permanence ;  it  looks  b^ore  and  aner ;  and,  building  on  ^  ei^ri- 
ence  of  ap^es  which  are  past,  it  labors  dilijifently  for  the  benefit  of  ages  to  come.  This  is  the 
nature  ot  constitutional  liberty ;  and  this  is  our  liberty,  if  we  wiU  rightly  understand  and 
preserve  it.  Every  fi'ee  government  is  necessarily  complicated,  because  all  such  ^ovemments 
establish  restraints,  as  well  on  the  power  of  government  itself  as  on  that  of  individuals.  If 
we  will  abolish  the  distinction  of  branches,  and  have  but  one  branch ;  if  we  will  abolisli 
juiT  trials,  and  leave  all  to  the  judge :  if  we  will  then  ordain  that  the  legislator  shall  him- 
self be  that  judge ;  and  if  we  will  place  the  executive  power  in  the  same  hands,  we  may 
readily  simplify  government.  We  may  easily  bring  it  to  the  simplest  of  all  possible  forms, 
a  pure  despotism.  But  a  separation  of  departments,  so  far  as  practicable,  and  the  preserra- 
tion  of  clear  lines  of  division  between  them,  is  the  fundamental  idea  in  the  creatioii  of  all 
our  constitutions  *,  afad,  doubtless,  the  continuance  of  regulated  liberty  depends  on  maintam- 
ing  these  boundaries.  (Webster's  Works,  vol.  4,  p.  122.) 

I  think  I  need  to  add  nothing  to  these  wise,  these  discriminating,  these  aUo- 
lute  and  peremptory  instructions  of  this  distinguished  statesman.  The  difficulty 
and  the  danger  are  exactly  where  this  government  now  finds  them,  in  the  with* 
holding  of  the  strength  of  one  department  from  working  the  ruin  of  another. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNO.  Mr.  President,  I  move  an  adjournment  for  the  day. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  im- 
peachment, adjourned. 


Thursday,  April  30, 1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  hy  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Kepresenti- 
tives  and  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  except  Mr.  Stanbery  and  Mr.  Cnrttf, 
appeared  and  took  the  seats  assigned  to  them  respectively. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washbume,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and 
accompanied  by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the 
seats  provided  for  them. 

The  journal  of  yesterday's  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of 
the  impeachment,  was  read. 

The  Chirp  Justice.  The  first  business  in  order  is  the  motion  of  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Sumner,]  which  the  Secretary  will  read. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Whereas  Mr.  Nelson,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  President,  in  addressing  the  Senate,  bif 
used  disorderlv  words,  as  follows,  namely :  beginning  with  personalities  directed  to  one  of 
the  managers  be  proceeded  to  say :  **  So  far  as  any  question  that  the  gentleman  desim  to 
make  of  a  personal  character  with  me  is  concerned,  this  is  not  the  place  to  make  it  I^ 
him  make  it  elsewhere  if  he  desires  to  do  it;**  and  whereas  such  language,  besides  being 
discreditable  to  these  proceedings,  is  apparentlj  intended  to  provoke  a  duel  or  to  signifr  * 
willingness  to  fight  a- duel,  contrary  to  law  and  ffood  morals  :  Therefore, 

Oraeredj  That  Mr.  Nelson,  one  of  the  counsel  of  the  President,  has  justly  deserved  w 
disapprobation  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  move  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table. 
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Mr.  SuMNEB.  On  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  the  chief  elerk  called  Mr.  Anthony's 
name. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Before  voting  on  this  I  shonld  like  to  propose  a  question  to 
the  counsel,  and  I  will  do  it  in  writing*  or»  if  the  Senate  will  allow  me,  I  will 
do  it  verhally. 

The  Ghibf  Justicb.  If  there  is  no  objection  the  senator  from  Rhode  Island 
can  propose  a  question. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wish  to  ask  of  the  counsel  if,  in  the  remark  which  has  been 
quoted  in  the  resolution,  it  was  his  intention  to  challenge  the  manager  alluded 
to  to  a  mortal  combat  1 

Mr.  Nblson.  It  is  a  very  difficult  question  for  me  to  answer.  Daring  the 
receaa  of  the  Senate  the  day  before  yesterday  the  honorable  gentleman  [Mr. 
Manager  Butler]  remarked  to  me  that  he  was  going  to  say  something  upon  the 
subject  of  Alta  Vela,  and  desired  me  to  remain.  When  the  gentleman  read  his 
remarks  to  the  Senate  I  r^arded  them  as  charging  me  with  dishonorable  con- 
duct before  the  Senate,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  discussion  I  made  use  of  lan« 
guage  which  was  intended  to  signify  that  I  hurled  back  the  gentleman's  charge 
upon  him,  and  that  I  would  answer  that  charge  in  any  wky  in  which  the  gentle- 
man desired  to  call  me  to  account  for  it.  I  cannot  say  I  had  particularly  the  idea 
of  a  duel  in  my  mind,  as  I  am  not  a  duelist  by  profession ;  but,  nevertheless,  my 
idea  was  that  I  would  answer  the  gentleman  in  any  way  in  which  he  chose  to 
call  upon  me  for  it.  I  did  not  intend  to  claim  any  exemption  on  account  of 
age  or  any  exemption  on  account  of  other  things  that  are  apparent  to  the  Senate. 
That  was  all  that  I  meant  to  signify,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  recollect  the 
circumetances  under  which  this  thing  was  done.  The  Senate  has  treated  me 
and  every  other  gentleman  concerned  in  this  case  with  the  utmost  kindness  and 
politeness,  and  has  given  marked  attention  to  what  we  have  said,  and  the  idea 
of  insulting  the  Senate  is  a  thing  that  never  entered  my  mind.  I  had  no  such 
thought  or  design.  I  entertain  the  kindest  feelings  and  the  most  respectful  feel- 
ings towards  the  Senate,  and  would  be  as  far  as  any  man  upon  the  face  of  the 
ea^  from  saying  anything  which  would  justly  give  offence  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Senate  whom  I  was  addressing. 

Mr.  Sumner.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  resolution  be  read  again. 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  resolution. 

The  CuiiSF  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  proceed  with  the  call  of  the  roll  on 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^yeas,  35 ;  nays,  10 ;  as    , 
follows : 

Teas— Messrs.  Antbonj,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Corbett,  Cragia,  Davis, 
IMxon,  Doolittle,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelioghuysen,  Grimos, 
Harlan,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Johnson,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morton,  Norton,  ratterson  of  New 
Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ramsey,  Boss,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Tipton,  Trum- 
bnll,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  William8--35. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Howard,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Pomeroy,  Stewart, 
Sumner,  Thayer,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 10. 

Not  voting— Messrs.  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Henderson,  McCreery,  Nye,  Spragae, 
Wade,  and  Willey— 9. 

So  the  resolution  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  Ghisp  Justicb.  The  next  business  in  order  is  the  order  proposed  bj 
the  senator  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Cameron,]  which  the  Secretary  will  read. 
Tbe  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Onhrtd,  That  the  Senate,  sittincp  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  shall  hereafter  hold  night 
sessions,  commencing  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.  to-dav,  and  continuing  until  11  o'clock  p.  m., 
until  the  arguments  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  and  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  shall  be  concluded. 
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Mr.  Sumner.  I  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  word  "ordered/'  and  insert 

what  I  send  to  the  Chair. 

The  Chi£f  Justice.  The  words  proposed  to  he  inserted  will  be  read. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

That  the  Senate  will  sit  during  the  remainder  of  the  trial  from  10  o'clock  in  the  fytetmn 
to  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  wiUi  inch  brief  recess  as  may  be  ordered. 

Mr.  SuMNBR.  On  that  I  should  like  to  have  the  yeas  and  najs. 
Mr.  Trumbull.  Mr.  Presid^it,  I  move  to  lav  this  whole  subject  on  thetaUe. 
Mr.  SuMNBR.  On  that  I  ask  for  the  jeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken»  resulted — yeas,  32 ;  nays, 
1 7 ;  as  follows 

Teas — ^Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Bnckalew,  Cattell,  Oorfoett,  Davis,  Dixon,  DooSttle, 
Drake,  Ferir,  Fjessenden,  Fowler,  Frolinghnysen,  Grimes,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Jdmson, 
McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Bamsey,  Boss,  Saolsbory,  Spragne,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle, 
Vfckers,  and  Willey^— 32. 

Nats — Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Crag^n,  Edmunds,  Harlan,  Howard,  Mor- 
geoi,  Pomeroj,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 17. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Cole,  Conuess,  Henderson,  Nye,  and  Wade— &. 

So  the  order  and  amendment  were  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  GuiBF  JusTiCB.  Mr.  Evarts  will  proceed  with  the  argument  for  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Evarts.  We  perceive,  then,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  that  the 
subject  out  of  which  this  controversy  haa  arisen  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  government,  executive  and  legislative,  touches  the  very  foundations  of  the 
balanced  powers  of  the  Constitution;  and  in  the  arguments  of  the  honorable 
managers  it  has  to  some  extent  been  so  pressed  upon  your  attention.  You  have 
been  made  to  believe  that  so  weighty  and  important  is  the  point  in  controversy 
as  to  the  allocation  of  the  power  over  office  included  in  the  function  of  removal, 
that  if  it  is  carrieil  to  the  credit  of  the  executive  department  of  this  govemaent 
it  makes  it  a  monarchy.  Why,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  what  grave  re- 
proach is  this  upon  the  wisdom  and  foresight  and  civil  prudence  of  our  ancestor! 
that  have  left  unexamined  and  unexplored  and  unsatisfied  these  doubts  or 
measures  of  the  strength  of  the  Executive  as  upon  so  severe  a  test  or  inquky  of 
being  a  monarchy  or  a  free  republic  1  I  ask,  without  reading  the  whole  of  it, 
your  attention  to  a  passage  from  the  Federalist,  in  one  of  the  papers  by  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  who  meets  in  advance  these  aspersions  that  were  sought  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  establishment  of  the  executive  power  in  a  President.  He  there 
suggests  in  brief  and  solid  discriminations  the  distinctions  between  the  Presi- 
dency and  a  monarchy,  and  concludes  by  saying  this : 

What  answer  shall  we  fflve  to  those  who  would  persnade  ns  that  things  so  unlike  reseadile 
each  other  f  The  same  that  ought  to  be  given  to  those  who  tell  ns  that  a  goyemment,  the 
whole  power  of  which  would  he  in  the  hfuids  of  the  elective  and  periodical  servants  of  the 
people,  is  an  aristocracy,  a  monarchy,  and  a  despotism. 

But  a  little  closer  attention  both  to  the  history  of  the  framing  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  to  the  opinions  that  maintained  a  contest  in  the  body  of  the  conven- 
tion, which  should  finally  determine  the  general  character  and  nature  of  the 
Constitution,  will  show  us  that  this  matter  of  the  power  of  removal  or  the  con- 
trol of  office,  as  disputable  between  the  Executive  and  the  Senate,  touches  more 
nearly  one  of  the  other  great  balances  of  the  Constitution  ;  I  mean  that  balance 
between  the  weight  of  numbers  in  the  people  and  the  equality  of  States,  irre- 
spective of  population,  of  wealth,  and  of  size.^  Here  it  is,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  so,  that  the  opinions  to  which  my  particular  attention  was  drawn  by  the 
honorable  manager,  [Mr.  Boutwell,]  the  opinions  of  Roger  Sherman,  had  their 
origin.  One  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  the  last  generation  said  to  me 
that  it  was  to  Mr.  Sherman  and  to  his  younger  colleague,  Mr.  Ellsworth,  and  to 
Judge  Paterson,  of  New  Jersey,  that  we  owed  it,  more  than  to  all  else  in  that 
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oODveniion,  tbat  onr  government  was  made  what  that  statesman  pronounced  it 
te  be,  the  best  government  in  the  world,  a  federal  republie,  instead  of  being  what 
it  would  have  been  bat  for  those  members  of  the  convention,  as  this  same  states- 
man of  the  last  generation  expressed  it,  a  consolidated  empire,  the  worst  govern- 
ment in  the  wond. 

Between  these  two  opinions  it  was  that  the  controversy  whether  the  Senate 
shonld  be  admitted  into  a  share  of  the  executive  power  of  official  appointment, 
the  gre^  Ann  and  strength  of  the  government  came  into  play  ;  and  as  a  part  of 
his  firm  maintenknce  of  the  equalitv  of  the  States  Mr.  Sherman  insisted  that 
this  participation  should  be  accorded  to  the  Senate ;  and  others  resisted  as  too 
great  a  subtraction  from  the  sum  of  executive  power  to  be  capable  safely  of  this 
distribution  and  frtttering  away.  Mr.  Adams,  the  first  President  of  that  name, 
I  am  informed  upon  authority  not  doubted,  bringing  it  to  me  from  the  opinion 
of  his  grandson,  died  in  the  conviction  that  even  the  participation  in  appoint- 
ment that  the  Constitution,  as  construed  and  maintained  in  the  practice  of  this 
government,  accorded  to  the  Senate,  would  be  the  point  upon  which  the  Oonsti- 
tution  would  fail  ;  that  this  attraction  of  power  to  comparatively  irresponsible 
and  unnoticed  administration  in  the  Senate  would  ultimately  so  destroy  the 
strength  of  the  Executive  with  the  people  and  create  so  great  discontent  with 
the  people  themselves  that  the  Executive  of  their  own  choice,  upon  the  federal 
forces  and  numbers  which  the  Constitution  gives  to  that  election,  would  not  sub- 
mit to  the  executive  power  thus  bestowed  being  given  to  a  body  that  had  its 
constitution  without  any  popular  election  whatever,  and  had  its  members  and 
strength  made  up  not  by  the  wealth  and  power  and  strength  of  the  people,  but 
by  the  equality  of  the  States. 

When  you  add  to  that  this  change  which  gives  to  the  Senate  a  voice  in  the 
removal  from  office,  and  thus  gives  them  the  first  hold  upon  the  question  of  the 
maintenance  of  official  power  in  the  country,  you  change  wholly  the  question 
of  the  Constitution ;  and  instead  of  giving  the  Senate  only  the  advisory  force 
which  that  instrument  commits  to  it,  and  only  under  the  conditions  that  the 
office  being  to  be  filled  they  have  nothing  to  say  but  who  shall  fill  it,  and  if  they 
do  not  concur,  still  leave  it  to  the  Executive  to  name  another,  and  another,  and 
another,  always  proceeding  from  his  original  and  principal  motion  in  the  matter, 
yoQ  change  it  to  the  absolute  preliminary  power  of  this  body  to  say  to  the  Exec- 
utive of  the  United  States  that  evenr  administrative  office  under  him  shall 
remain  as  it  is ;  and  these  officers  shall  be  over  him  and  against  him,  provided 
they  be  with  and  for  you ;  and  when  you  add  to  that  the  power  to  say  ''  until 
we  know  and  determine  who  the  successor  will  be,  until  we  get  the  first  move 
by  the  Executive's  concession  to  us  of  the  successor,  we  hold  the  reins  of  power 
that  the  office  shall  not  be  vacated,"  you  do  indeed  break  down  at  once  the  bal« 
ance  between  the  executive  and  the  legislative  power  as  represented  in  this  body 
of  the  latter  department  of  the  government,  and  you  break  down  the  federal 
election  of  President  at  once,  and  commit  to  the  equality  of  States  the  partition 
and  distribution  of  the  executive  power  of  this  country. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  it  is  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  to  be  made 
to  adopt  this  principle  of  their  Constitution  that  the  executive  power  attributed 
to  the  federal  members,  made  up  of  senators  and  representatives  added  together 
for  each  State,  is  to  go  through  the  formality  of  the  election  of  a  President  upon 
that  principle  and  upon  that  calculation,  and  then  find  that  the  executive  power 
that  they  supposed  was  involved  in  that  primary  choice  and  expression  of  the 
public  will  is  to  be  administered  and  controlled  by  a  body  made  up  of  the 
equality  of  States.  I  would  like  to  know  on  what  plan  our  politics  are  to  be 
carried  on ;  how  can  you  make  the  combinations,  how  the  forces,  how  the  inter- 
ests, how  the  efforts  that  are  to  throw  themselves  into  a  popular  election  to  raise 
a  presidential  control  of  executive  power,  and  then  find  that  that  executive 
power  is  all  administered  on  the  principle  of  equality  of  States.    I  would  like 
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to  know  how  it  is  that  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  Obio  and  Indians,  and 
Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  the  great  and  growing  States,  are  to  carry  the  forco  of 
popular  will  into  the  executive  chair  upon  the  federal  numbers  of  the  electoral 
colleges,  and  then  find  that  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware,  and  the  distant  States 
unpeopled,  are  to  control  the  whole  possession  and  administratioH  of.  executive 
power.  I  would  like  to  know  how  long  we  are  to  keep  up  the  form  of  electing 
a  President  with  the  will  of  the  people  behind  him,  and  then  find  bim  strippeia 
of  the  power  thus  committed  to  him  in  the  partition  between  the  States,  without 
regard  to  numbers  or  to  popular  opinion.  There  is  the  grave  dislocation  of  the 
bedances  of  the  Oonstitution ;  there  is  the  absolute  destruction  o^  the  power  of 
the  people  over  the  presidential  authority,  keeping  up  the  form  of  an  election , 
but  depriving  it  of  all  its  results.  And  I  would  like  to  know»  if  by  law  or  hy 
will  this  body  thus  assumes  to  itself  this  derangement  of  the  balances  of  the 
Constitution  as  between  the  States  and  popular  numbers,  how  long  New  England 
can  maintain  in  its  share  of  executive  power,  as  administered  here,  as  large  a 
proportion  as  belongs  to  New  York,  to  Pennsylvania,  to  Ohio,  to  Indiana,  to 
Illinois,  and  to  Missouri  together. 

I  must  think,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  that  there  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently considered  how  far  these  principles  thus  debated  reach,  and  how  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  when  they  came  to  debate  in  the  year  1789  in  Con- 
gress what  was  or  should  be  the  actual  and  practical  allocation  of  this  authority* 
understood  the  question  perfectly  in  its  bearing  and  in  its  future  necessities* 
,  True,  indeed,  Mr.  Sherman  was  always  a  stem  and  persistent  advocate  tor 
the  strength  of  the  Senate  as  against  the  power  of  the  Executive.  It  was  there, 
on  that  point,  that  the  Senate  represented  the  equality  of  States;  and  he  and  Mr. 
Ellsworth,  holding  their  places  in  the  convention  as  the  representatives  of  Con- 
necticut, a  State  then  a  small  State,  between  the  powerful  State  of  Massachu- 
setts on  the  one  side  and  New  York  on  the  other;  and  Judge  Paterson,  of  New 
Jersey,  the  representative  of  that  State,  a  small  State,  between  the  great  State 
of  New  York  on  the  one  side  and  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  other, 
were  the  advocates,  undoubtedly,  of  this  distribution  of  power  to  the  Senate ; 
and,  as  is  well  known  in  the  history  of  the  times,  a  correspondence  of  some 
importance  took  place  between  the  elder  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Sherman,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  working  of  the  government,  as  to  whether  the  fears  of  Mr, 
Adams  that  the  Executive  would  prove  too  weak,  or  the  purposes  of  Mr.  Sher- 
man that  the  Senate  should  be  strong  enough,  were  or  were  not  most  in  accord 
with  the  principles  of  the  government.  But  all  that  was  based  upon  the  idea 
that  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  under  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  in 
at>pointment,  was  the  only  detraction  firom  the  supremacy  and  independence  of 
executive  authority. 

Now,  this  question  comes  up  in  this  form :  the  power  of  removal  is,  and 
always  has  been,  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  Executive  in  this  government, 
separately  and  independently  of  the  Senate.  Until  the  act  of  March  2,  1867, 
the  actual  power  of  removal  by  the  Senate  never  has  been  claimed.  Some  con- 
structions upon  the  affirmative  exercise  of  the  power  of  appointment  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive have  at  different  times  been  suggested,  and  received  more  or  less  sup- 
port, tending  to  the  conclusion  that  thus  the  Senate  might  have  some  hold  of 
the  question  of  removals  ;  and  now  this  act,  which  we  are  to  consider  more  defi- 
nitely hereafter,  does  not  assume  in  terms  to  give  the  Senate  a  participation  in 
the  distinct  and  separate  act  of  an  executive  nature,  the  removal  from  ofiice. 
Indeed,  the  manner  that  the  Congress  has  dealt  with  ^the  subject  is  quite  pecu- 
liar. Unable,  apparently,  to  find  adequate  support  for  the  pretension  that  the 
Senate  could  claim  a  share  in  the  distinct  act  of  removal  or  vacating  of  office, 
the  scheme  of  the  law  is  to  change  the  tenure  of  office,  so  that  removability  as  a 
separate  and  independent  governmental  act,  by  whomever  to  be  exerted,  is  oblit- 
erated from  the  powers  of  this  government    Look  at  that,  now,  that  you  do 
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absolutely  strike  out  of  the  capacity  and  resources  of  this  government  the  power 
of  removing  an  officer  as  a  separate  executive  act ;  I  mean  an  executive  act  in 
which  you  participate.  You  have  determined  by  law  that  there  shall  be  no  vaca- 
tion of  an  office  possible,  except  when  and  as  and  by  the  operation  of  completely 
filling  it.  And  so  far  have  you  carried  that  principle  that  yon  do  not  even  make 
it  possible  to  vacate  it  by  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  the  President ;  but 
you  have  deliberately  and  firmly  determined  that  the  office  shall  remain  full  as 
an  estate  and  possession  of  the  incumbent,  from  which  he  can  be  removed  under 
no  stress  of  the  public  necessity  except  by  the  fact  occurring  of  a  complete 
appointment  for  permanent  tenure  of  a  successor  concurred  in  by  the  Senate 
and  made  operative  by  the  new  appointee  going  into  and  qualifying  himself  in 
the  office. 

This  seems  at  the  first  sight  a  very  extraordinary  provision  for  all  the  exigen- 
cies of  a  government  like  ours,  with  its  40»000  officers,  whose  list  is  paraded 
here  before  yon,  with  their  twenty-one  millions  of  emoluments,  to  show  the 
magnitude  of  the  great  prize  contended  for  between  the  Presidency  and  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  a  very  singular  provision,  doubtless,  that  in  a  government  which 
includes  under  it  40,000  officers  there  should  be  no  governmental  possibility  of 
stopping  a  man  in  or  removing  him  from  an  office  except  by  the  deliberate  suc- 
cession of  a  permanent  successor  approved  by  the  Senate  and  concurred  in  by 
the  appointee  himself  going  to  the  place  and  qualifying  and  assuming  its  duties. 

I  speak  the  language  of  the  act,  and  while  tke  Senate  is  in  session  there  is  not 
any  power  of  temporary  suspension  or  arrest  of  fraud  or  violence,  of  danger  or 
menace,  in  the  conduct  of  the  subsisting  officer.  When  you  are  in  recess  there 
is  a  power  of  suspension  given  tb  the  Executive,  and  we  are  better  o£P  in  that 
respect  when  you  are  in  office  than  when  you  are  in  session,  for  we  can,  by^a 
peremptory  and  definite  and  appropriate  action,  arrest  misconduct  by  suspen- 
sion. But  as  I  said  before,  I  repeat,  under  this  act  the  incumbents  of  all  these 
offices  have  a  permanent  estate  until  a  successor,  with  your  consent  and  his  own, 
is  inducted  into  the  office. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  (as  quite  unnecessary  to  any  decision  of  any  mat- 
ter to  be  passed  on  in  your  judgment)  at  any  very  great  length  the  question  of 
the  constitutionality  of  this  law.  A  very  deliberate  expression  of  opinion,  after 
a  very  valuable  and  thorough  debate,  conducted  in  this  body,  in  which  the  rea- 
sons on  each  side  were  ably  maintained  by  your  most  distinguished  members, 
and  a  very  thorough  consideration  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  able 
and  eminent  lawvers,  some  of  whom  appear  among  the  managers  to-day,  gave 
the  country  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  and  their  acuteness,  have  placed  this 
matter  upon  a  legislative  judgment  of  constitutionality.  Bat  I  think  all  will 
agree  that  a  legislative  judgment  of  constitutionality  does  not  conclude  a  court, 
and  that  when  legislative  judgments  have  differed,  and  when  the  practice  of  the 
government  for  eighty  years  has  been  on  one  side  and  the  new  ideas  introduced 
are  confessedly  of  reversal  and  revolution  in  those  ideas,  it  is  not  saying  too 
much  to  say  that  after  the  expression  of  the  legislative  will,  and  after  the 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  legislature  implied  in  their  action,  there  yet 
would  remain  for  debate  amon^  jurists  and  lawyers,  among  statesmen,  among 
thoughtful  citizens,  and  certainly  properly  within  the  province  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  the  question  whether  the  one  or  the  other  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  so  vital  in  its  influence  upon  the  government,  was  the 
correct  and  the  safe  course  for  the  conduct  of  the  government. 

Let  me  ask  your  attention  for  a  moment  upon  two  points,  to  the  question  as 
presenting  itself  to  the  minds  of  the  senator,  as  to  whether  thii  was  or  was 
not  a  reversal  and  revolution  in  the  practice  and  theories  of  the  government, 
and  also  as  to  the  weight  of  a  legislative  opinion.  In  the  Senate,  the  senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Williams]  said : 

This,  bill  undertakes  to  reverse  what  has  heretofore  been  the  admitted  practice  of  the 
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government ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  due  to  the  exalted  o£Bice  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation,  that  he  should  exercise  this  power  ; 
that  he  shonld  be  left  to  choose  his  own  cabinet,  and  that  he  should  be  held  responsible,  as 
he  will  be,  to  the  country  for  whatever  acts  that  cabinet  may  perform.*'  (Congressional 
Globe,  thirty-ninth  Congress,  second  session,  p.  384.) 

This  senator  touches  the  very  marrow  of  the  matter,  that  when  you  are 
passing  this  bill,  which  in  the  whole  official  service  of  this  country  rereneB  the 
practice,  you  should  at  least  leave  the  exception  of  the  cabinet  officers  in.  That 
was  the  point;  leaving  them  entirely  in,  and  that,  with  that  exertion  in,  it 
was  a  reversal  of  the  practice  of  the  government  to  all  the  rest,  ana  the  cabi- 
net should  be  left  as  they  were,  because,  as  be  said  wisely,  the  country  will 
hold  the  Executive  responsible  for  what  his  cabinet  does ;  and  they  will  so  hold 
him  until  they  find  out  that  you  have  robbed  the  Executive  of  all  responsibility 
by  robbing  it  of  what  is  the  pith  of  responsibility,  discretion. 

The  same  honorable  senator  proceeds,  in  another  point  of  the  debate : 

I  know  there  is  room  for  disagreement  of  opinion;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  w«  revo- 
lutionize the  practice  of  the  government  in  all  oth^  respects,  we  nught  let  this  power  xemaia 
in  the  bands  of  the  President  of  the  United  States — 

That  is,  the  cabinet  officers'  appointment — 

that  we  ought  not  to  strip  him  of  this  p>ower,  which  is  one  that  it  seems  to  me  it  is  necta- 
sary  and  reasonable  that  ne  should  exercise.  (Ibid.,  p.  384.) 

The  honorable  senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Howard]  says : 

I  agree  with  him — 

Referring  to  the  senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hendricks :] 

that  the  practioal  precedents  of  the  government  thus  far  lead  to  this  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, that  it  is  competent  for  the  President  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  to  turn  out 
ot  office  a  ])re8ent  incumbent,  and  to  fill  his  place  1^  commissioning  another.  This  has 
becfti,  I  admit,  the  practice  for  long  years  and  many  j?cnerations ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  at 
the  same  time,  that  this  claim  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  has  been  uniformly  con- 
tested by  some  of  the  best  minds  of  the  country.  (Ibid.,  p.  407.) 

And  now,  as  to  the  weight  of  mere  legislative  construction,  even  in  the  mind 
of  a  legislator  himself,  as  compared  with  other  sources  of  authoritative  determi- 
nation, let  me  ask  your  attention  to  some  other  very  pertinent  observations  of 
the  honorable  senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Williams :] 

Those  who  advocate  the  executive  power  of  removal  rely  altogether  upon  the  legislative 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  sustained  by  the  practice  and  opinions  of  individual  men. 
I  need  not  argue  that  the  legislative  construction  of  the  Constitution  has  no  binding  force. 
It  is  to  be  treated  with  proper  respect ;  but  few  constructions  have  been  put  upon  the  Consti- 
tution by  Congress  at  one  time  that  have  not  been  modified  or^verruled  at  other  or  subse  • 
<]^uent  times,  so  that,  so  far  as  the  legislative  construction  of  the  Constitution  upon  this  ques- 
tion is  concerned,  it  is  entitled  to  very  little  considerati<m.  (Ibid.,  p.  439.) 

The  point  in  the  debate  was  that  the  legislative  construction  of  1789,  as 
worked  into  the  bones  of  the  government  by  the  indurating  process  of  practice 
and  exercise,  was  a  construction  of  powerful  influence  on  the  matter ;  and  yet 
the  honorable  senator  from  Oregon  justly  pushes  the  proposition  that  legislative 
construction  per  «e— that  I  may  not  speak  disrespectfully,  I  speak  his  words — 
"  that  legislative  construction  is  entitled  to  very  little  consideration ;"  that  it 
has  **  no  binding  force."  Shall  we  be  told  thiat  a  legislative  construction  of 
March  2,  1867,  and  a  practice  under  it  for  one  year  that  has  brought  the  Con- 
gress face  to  face  with  the  Executive  and  introduced  the  sword  of  impeachment 
between  the  two  branches  upon  a  removal  from  office,  raising  the  precise  ques- 
tion that  an  attempt  by  the  JPresident  to  remove  a  Secretary  and  appoint  an  ad 
interim  discharge  of  its  duties  is  to  result  in  a  removal  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Executive  itself  and  the  appointment  of  one  of  its  own  members  to  the  eid  »4i- 
terim  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  Presidency  7  That  is  the  issue  made  hy  a 
recent  legislative  construction. 

But  the  honorable  senator  from  Oregon,  with  great  force  and  wisdom,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  proceeded  in  the  debate  to  say  that  the  courts  of  law,  and,  above 
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all,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States » were  the  place  to  look  for  authori- 
tative, for  permanent  determinations  of  these  constitutional  questions;  and  it 
wiU  be  found  that  in  this  he  but  followed  the  wisdom  shown  in  the  debate  in 
1789  and  in  the  final  result  of  it,  in  which  Mr.  Sherman  concurred  as  much  as 
aoj  member  of  that  Congress,  that  it  was  not  fbr  Congress  to  name  or  assign 
the  limits  upon  executive  power  hy  enactment  nor  to  approprkte  and  confer 
executive  power  bj  endowment  through  an  act  of  Congress,  but  to  leave  it,  as 
Mn  White,  of  North  Carolina,  said,  and  as  Sir.  Oerry,  of  Massachusetts,  said, 
and  as  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  said,  for  the  Constitution  itself  to  operate 
upon  the  foreign  secretary  act,  and  let  the  action  be  made  under  it  hy  virtue  of 
a  claim  of  right  under  the  Constitution,  and  whoever  was  aggrieved  let  him 
raise  his  question  in  the  courts  of  law.  And  upon  that  resolution  and  upon 
that  situation  of  the  thing  the  final  vote  was  taken,  and  the  matter  was  disposed 
of  in  that  Congress ;  but  it  was  then  and  ever  since  has  been  regarded  as  an 
authentic  and  authoritative  determination  of  that  Congress  that  the  power  was 
in  the  President,  and  it  has  been  so  insisted  upon,  so  acted  upon  ever  since,  and 
nobody  has  been  aggrieved,  and  nobody  has  raised  the  question  in  the  courts  of 
law.  That  is  the  force  and  the  weight  of  the  resolution  of  that  first  Congress 
and  of  the  practice  of  the  government  under  it. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  also,  it  was  a  conceded  point  in  the  debate 
upon  this  bill,  when  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  that  body,  as  I  understand  by 
repute,  Mr.  Williams,  one  of  the  honorable  managers,  in  his  ai^ument  for  the 
bill,  said : 

It  aims  at  the  reformation  of  a  giant  vice  in  the  administration  of  th{«  government  by 
brin^g  its  praetioe  back  from  a  rule  of  its  infancy  and  inexperience.  (Ibid.,  p.  18.) 

He  thought  it  was  a  faulty  practice ;  but  that  it  was  a  practice,  and  that  from 
Its  infancy  to  the  day  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  it  was  a  vice  inherent  in  the 
system  and  exercising  its  power  over  its  action,  he  did  not  doubt.  He  admits, 
subsequently,  in  the  same  debate  that  the  Congress  of  1789  decided,  and  their 
successors  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  acquiesced  in  this  doctrine. 

I  will  not  weary  the  Senate  with  a  thorough  analysia  of  the  debate  of  1789. 
It  is,  I  believe,  decidedly  the  most  important  debate  in  the  history  of  Congress. 
It  is,  I  think,  the  best  considered  debate  in  the  history  of  the  government.  I 
think  it  included  among  its  debaters  as  many  of  the  able  men  and  of  the  wise . 
men,  the  benefit  of  whose  public  service  this  nation  has  ever  enjoyed,  as  any 
debate  or  measure  that  this  government  has  ever  entertained  or  canvassed.  And 
ft  was  a  debate  in  which  the  civil  prudence  and  forecast  of  the  debaters  mani* 
fested  itself,  whichever  side  they  took  of  the  question,  in  wonderful  wisdom,  for 
the  premises  of  the  Constitution  were  very  narrow.  Most  probably  the  ques* 
tion  of  removal  from  ofiice  as  a  distinct  subject  had  never  occurred  to  the  minds 
of  men  in  the  convention.  The  tenure  of  office  was  not  to  be  made  permanent, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  periodicity  d  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  Executive  were  fixed. 
Then  there  was  an  attribution  of  the  whole  inferior  administrative  official  power 
of  the  government  to  the  Executive  as  being  an  executive  act,  with  the  single 
qualification,  exceptional  in  itself,  that  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
should  be  interposed  as  a  negative  upon  presidential  nomination,  carrying  him 
back  to  a  substitute  if  they  should  not  agree  on  the  first  nominee. 

The  point  raised  was  exactly  this,  and  may  be  very  briefly  stated :  those 
who,  with  Mr.  Sherman,  maintained  that  the  concurrence  in  removals  was  as 
necessary  as  the  concurrence  in  appointments,  put  themselvea  on  a  proposition 
that  the  same  power  that  appointed  should  have  the  removal.  That  was  a  little 
b^ging  of  the  question — speaking  it  with  all  respect— -^s  to  who  the  appointing 
power  was  really,  under  the  terms  and  in  the  intent  of  the  Constitution.  But, 
eonceding  that  the  connection  of  the  Senate  with  the  matter  really  made  Aem 
a  part  of  the  appointing  power,  the  answer  to  the  argument,  triumphant  as  it 
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fieems  to  me,  as  it  came  from  the  distingaislied  speakers,  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Bou- 
dinot,  Fisher  Ames,  and  other  supporters  of  the  doctrine  that  finally  triumphed* 
was  this :  primarily  the  whole  business  of  official  subordinate  executive  action 
is  a  part  of  the  executive  function ;  that  being  attributed  in  ioUdo  to  the  Preai* 
dent,  we  look  to  exceptions  to  serve  the  turn  and  precise  measure  of  their  own 
definition,  and  discara  that  falsest  principle  of  reasoning  in  regard  to  laws  or  in 
regard  to  conduct,  that  exception  is  to  breed  exception  or  amplification  of  ex- 
ception. The  general  mass  is  to  lose  what  is  subtracted  from  it  by  exception, 
and  the  general  mass  is  to  remain  with  its  whole  weight  not  thus  separately 
and  definitely  reduced.  When«  therefore,  these  statesmen  said  you  find  the 
freedom  of  executive  action  and  its  solid  authority  reduced  by  an  exception  of 
advice  and  consent  in  appointment,  you  must  understand  that  that  is  the  limit 
of  the  exception,  and  the  executive  power  in  all  other  respects  stands  unimpaired. 

What,  then,  is  the  test  of  the  consideration  ?  Whether  removal  from  office 
belongs  to  the  executive  power,  if  the  Constitution  has  not  attributed  it  else- 
where ;  and  then  the  question  was  of  statesmanship,  whether  this  debate  was 
important,  whether  it  was  vital,  whether  its  determination  one  way  or  the  other 
did  afiect  seriously  the  character  of  the  government  and  its  working ;  and  I  think 
all  agreed  that  it  did  ;  and  all  so  agreeing,  and  all  coming  to  the  resolution  that 
I  have  stated,  what  weight,  what  significance  is  there  in  the  fact  that  the  party 
that  was  defeated  in  the  argument  submitted  to  the  conclusion  and  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  govemm^it  under  it,  and  did  not  raise  a  voice  or  take  a  vote  in  der- 
ogation of  it  during  the  whole  course  of  the  government  ? 

But  it  does  not  stand  upon  this.  After  forty-five  years'  working  of  this  sys- 
tem, between  the  years  1830  and  1835,  the  great  party  exacerbations  between 
the  democracy,  under  the  lead  of  General  Jackson,  and  the  whigs,  under  the 
mastery  of  the  eminent  men  that  then  filled  these  halls,  the  only  survivor  of 
whom,  eminent  then  himself  and  eminent  ever  since,  now  does  me  the  honor  to 
listen  to  my  remarks,  [referring  to  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio,]  then  under 
f;hat  antagonism  there  was  renewed  the  great  debate ;  and  what  was  the  measure 
which  the  contesting  party,  under  the  influence  of  party  spirit,  brought  the  mat- 
ter to  7  Mr.  Webster  said  while  he  led  the  forces  in  a  great  array,  which,  per- 
haps, for  the  single  instance  combined  the  triumvirate  of  himself^  Mr.  Calhoun* 
and  Mr.  Clay,  that  the  contrary  opinion  and  the  contrary  practice  was  settled. 
He  said :  "  I  regard  it  as  a  settled  point ;  settled  by  construction,  settled  by  pre- 
cedent, settled  by  the  practice  of  the  government,  settled  by  legislation  ;**  and 
be  did  not  seek  to  disturb  it.  He  knew  the  force  of  those  forty-five  years,  the 
whole  existence  of  the  nation  under  its  Constitution  upon  a  question*  of  that 
kind ;  and  he  sought  only  to  interpose  a  moral  restraint  upon  the  President  in 
requiring  him,  when  he  removed  from  office,  to  assign  the  reasons  of  the  removaL 

General  Jackson  and  the  democratic  party  met  the  point  promptly  with  firm- 
ness and  with  thoroughness,  and  in  his  protest  against  a  resolution  which  the 
Senate  had  adopted  in  1834, 1  think,  that  his  action  in  the  removal  of  Mr, 
Duane  (though  they  brought  it  down  finally,  I  believe,  to  the  point  of  the 
removal  of  the  deposits)  had  been  in  derogation  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws,  he  met  it  with  a  defiance  in  his  protest  which  brought  two  great  topics  of 
debate  up ;  one  the  independence  of  the  Executive  in  its  right  to  judge  of  con- 
stitutional questions,  and  the  other  the  great  point  that  the  conferring  by  choice 
of  the  people  upon  the  President  of  their  representation  through  f^eral  num- 
bers was  an  important  part  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  he  was  not  a  mau  of 
his  own  will,  but  endued  and  re-enforced  by  the  will  of  the  people.  That  debate 
was  carried  on  and  that  debate  was  determined  by  the  Senate  passing  a  vote 
which  enacted  its  opinion  that  his  conduct  had  been  in  derogation  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  law ;  and  on  this  very  point  a  reference  was  made  to  the  common 
master  of  them  all,  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  and  upon  a  re-electioa  of 
General  Jackson  and  upon  a  confirmation  of  opinion  from  the  people  themsel veg. 
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ihej  in  their  primary  capacity  acting  tbrongh  the  authentic  changes  of  their 
government,  by  election,  brought  into  the  Senate,  upon  this  challeDge,  a  majority 
that  expunged  the  resolution  censuring  the  action  of  the  Executive.  You  talk 
about  power  to  decide  constitutional  questions  by  Congress,  *ower  to  decide 
them  by  the  Supreme  Court,  power  to  decide  them  by  the  Executive.  I  show 
you  the  superior  power  of  all  that  has  been  drawn  into  the  ereat  debate,  of 
public  opinion  and  the  determination  of  the  suffrage,  and  I  say  that  the  history 
of  free  countries,  the  history  of  popular  liberty,  the  history  of  the  power  of  the 
people,  not  by  passion  or  by  violence,  but  by  reason,  by  discretion  and  peaceful, 
silent,  patient  exercise  of  |heir  power,  was  never  shown  more  distinctly  and 
more  definitely  than  on  this  very  matter,  whether  it  is  a  part  of  the  executive 
power  of  this  country  or  of  the  legislative  or  senatorial  power,  that  removal  from 
office  should  remain  in  the  Executive  or  be  distributed  among  the  senators.  It 
was  not  my  party  that  was  pleased  or  that  was  triumphant,  but  of  the  fact  of 
what  the  people  thoughi  there  was  not  any  doubt,  and  there  never  has  been 
since  until  the  new  situation  has  produced  new  interests  and  resulted  in  new 
conclusions. 

Honorable  senators  and  representatives  will  remember  how  in  the  debate 
which  led  to  the  passage  of  the  civil-tenure  act  it  was  represented  that  the 
Authority  of  the  first  Oongress  or  1789  ought  to  be  somewhat  scrutinized  because 
of  the  influence  upon  their  debates  and  conclusions  that  the  great  character  of 
the  Chief  Magistrate,  President  Washington,  might  have  produced  upon  their 
minds.  Senators,  why  can  we  not  look  at  the  present  as  we  look  at  the  past  ? 
Why  can  we  not  see  m  ourselves  what  we  so  easily  discern  as  possible  with 
oihers  1  Why  can  we  not  appreciate  it  that  perhaps  the  judgment  of  senators 
and  of  representatives  now  may  have  been  warped  or  misled  somewhat  by  their 
opinicms  and  feelings  toward  tne  Executive  as  it  is  now  filled  ?  I  apprehend, 
therefore,  that  this  matter  of  party  influence  is  one  that  is  quite  as  wise  to 
consider,  and  this  matter  of  personal  power  in  authority  of  character  and  con* 
duct  is  quite  as  suitable  to  be  weighed  when  we  are  acting  as  when  we  are  criti- 
cising the  action  of  others. 

Two  passages  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  from  this  great  debate  as  carried 
on  in  the  Congress  of  1789.  One  is  firom  Mr.  Madison,  at  page  480  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  Annals  of  Congress  : 

It  is  evidently  the  intention  of  the  Constitation  that  the  first  magistrate  should  be  respon- 
sible for  the  executive  department.  So  far,  therefore,  as  we  do  not  make  the  officers  who 
are  to  aid  him  in  the  duties  of  that  department  responsible  to  him,  he  is  not  responsible  to 
his  conntry.  Again,  is  there  no  danger  that  an  officer,  when  he  is  appointed  bj  the  concar- 
rence  of  the  Senate,  and  has  friends  m  that  body,  may  choose  rather  to  risk  his  establishment 
on  the  favor  of  that  branch  than  rest  it  upon  the  discharp^e  of  his  duties  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  executive  branch,  which  is  constitutionally  authonsed  to  inspect  and  control  his  eon- 
dnct  f  And  if  it  should  happen  that  the  officers  connect  themselves  with  the  Senate,  they 
may  mutually  support  each  other,  and  for  want  of  efficacy  reduce  the  power  of  the  President 
to  a  mere  vapor;  in  which  case  his  responsibility  would  be  annihilated,  and  the  expectation 
of  it  unjust.  The  hieh  executive  officers,  joined  in  cab^  wiih  the  Senate,  woula  lay  the 
'  foundation  of  discord,  and  end  in  an  assumption  of  the  executive  power,  only  to  be  removed 
by  a  revolution  in  the  government.  I  believe  no  principle  is  more  clearly  laid  down  in  the 
Constitution  than  that  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  Boudinot,  (page  487,)  says : 

Neither  this  clanse  [of  impeachment]  nor  any  other  goea  so  far  as  to  say  it  shall  be  the 
only  mode  of  removal :  therefore,  we  may  proceed  to  inquire  what  the  other  is.  Let  us  exam- 
ine whether  it  belongs  to  the  Senate  ana  President.  Certainly,  sir,  there  is  nothing  that 
gives  the  Senate  this  right  in  express  terms ;  but  they  are  authorized,  in  express  words,  to 
be  concerned  in  the  appointment  And  does  this  necessarily  include  the  power  of  removal  ? 
If  the  President  complains  to  the  Senate  of  the  misconduct  of  an  officer,  and  desires  their 
advice  and  consent  to  the  removal,  what  are  the  Senate  to  do  7  Most  certainly  they  will 
inquire  if  the  complaint  is  well  founded.  To  do  this  they  must  call  the  officer  before  them 
to  answer.  Who,  then,  are  the  parties  7  The  supreme  executive  officer  against  his  assistant ; 
and  the  Senate  are  to  sit  as  judges  to  determine  whether  sufficient  cause  of  removal  exists. 
Does  not  this  set  the  Senate  over  the  head  of  the  President  7    But  suppose  they  shall  decide 
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in  favor  of  the  officer,  what  a  situation  is  the  President  then  in,  snrronnded  by  offioers  widi 
whom,  by  his  sitoation,  he  is  compelled  to  act,  but  in  whom  he  can  have  no  confidence, 
reversing  the  privilege  given  him  oj  the  Constitution,  to  prevent  his  having  officers  imposed 
upon  him  who  do  not  meet  his  approbadon  7 

In  these  weighty  words  of  Mr.  Boudinot  and  Mr.  Madison  is  found  the  marrow 
of  the  whole  controversy.  There  is  no  escaping  from  it.  If  this  body  parsuo 
the  method  now  adopted,  they  most  be  responsible  to  the  coantiy  for  the  action 
of  the  executive  department ;  and  if  officers  are  to  be  maintained,  as  these  wise 
statesmen  say,  over  the  head  of  the  President,  then  that  power  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  allowed  him  to  have  a  voice  in  their  selection  is  entirely  gone ;  for  I 
need  not  say  that  if  it  is  to  be  dependent  upon  an  instanlaneons  selection,  and  there- 
after there  is  to  be  no  space  of  repentance  or  no  change  of  purpose  on  the  part 
of  the  Executive  as  new  acts  shall  develop  themselves  and  new  traits  of  charao- 
ter  shall  show  themselves  in  the  incumbent,  it  is  idle  to  say  that  he  has  th^ 
power  of  appointment.  It  must  be  the  power  of  appointment  from  day  to  day  ; 
that  is  the  power  of  appointment  for  which  he  should  be  held  responsible,  if  he 
is  to  be  responsible  at  all.  I  wish  to  ask  your  attention  to  the  opinions  expressed 
by  some  of  the  statesmen  who  took  part  in  this  determination  of  what  the  effect, 
and  the  important  effect,  of  this  conclusion  of  the  Congress  of  1789  was.  None 
of  them  oveiiooked  its  importance  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  and  I  beg  leave  to 
read  from  the  life  and  works  of  the  elder  Adams,  at  page  448  of  the  first  volume, 
the  interesting  comments  of  one,  himself  a  distinguish^  statesman,  in  whom  we 
all  have  confidence,  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams : 

The  question  most  earnestly  disputed  turned  upon  the  power  vested  by  tha  Constitution 
in  the  President  to  remove  the  person  at  the  head  of  that  bureau  at  his  pleasure.  One  party 
maintained  it  was  an  absolute  right.  The  other  insisted  that  it  was  subject  to  the  samo 
restriction  of  a  ratification  by  the  Senate  which  is  required  when  the  officer  is  appoinled. 
After  a  long  contest  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  terminating  in  favor  of  the  unrestricted 
construction,  the  bill  came  up  to  the  Senate  for  its  approbation. 

This  case  was  peculiar  ana  highly  important  By  an  anomaly  in  the  Constitution,  which, 
upon  any  recognized  theory,  it  is  d^cult  to  defmd,  the  Senate,  which,  in  the  last  resort,  is 
made  the  judicial  tribunal  to  try  the  President  for  malversation  in  office,  is  likewise  clothed 
with  the  power  of  denving  him  the  agents  in  whom  he  mav  choose  most  to  confide  for  th« 
faithful  execution  of  the  duties  of  his  station,  and  forcing  him  to  select  such  as  they  may 
prefer.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  the  power  of  displacing  such  as  he  found  unworthy  of  trust 
had  been  subjected  to  the  same  control,  it  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt  that  the  government  must, 
in  course  of  time, 'have  become  an  oligarchy,  in  which  the  President  would  sink  into  a  mere 
instrument  of  any  faction  that  might  happen  to  be  in  the  ascendent  in  the  Senate ;  this,  toOt 
at  the  same  time  that  he  would  be  subiect  to  be  tried  by  them  for  offences  in  his  department, 
over  which  he  could  exercise  no  effective  restraint  whatever.  In  such  case  the  alternative  la 
inevitable,  either  that  he  would  have  become  a  confederate  with  that  faction,  and  therefore 
utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  punishment  by  impeachment  at  their  hands  for  offences  coii»- 
mitted  with  their  privity,  if  not  at  their  dictation,  or  else,  in  case  of  his  refusal,  that  he  would 
have  been  powerless  to  defend  himself  against  the  paralyzing  operation  of  their  ill-wilL 
Such  a  state  of  subjection  in  the  executive  head  to  the  legislature  is  subversive  of  all  ideas 
of  a  balance  of  powers  drawn  from  the  theory  of  the  British  constitution,  and  renders  prob- 
able at  any  moment  a  collision,  in  which  one  side  or  the  other,  and  it  is  most  likely  to  be  ths 
legislature,  must  be  ultimately  annihilated. 

Yet,  however  true  these  views  may  be  in  the  abstract,  it  would  scarcely  have  caused 
surprise  if  their  soundness  had  not  been  appreciated  in  the  Senate.  The  temptation  to  mag- 
nify their  authority  is  commonly  all-powerral  with  public  bodies  of  every  kind.  In  any  other 
stage  of  the  present  government  than  the  first  it  would  have  proved  quite  irresistible.  But 
throughout  the  administration  of  General  Washington  there  is  visible  among  public  men  a 
degree  of  indifference  to  power  and  place  which  forms  one  of  the  most  marked  features  of 
that  time.  More  than  once  the  highest  cabinet  and  foreign  appointments  went  beg^ng  to 
suitable  candidates,  and  begged  in  vain.  To  this  fact  it  is  owmg  that  public  questions  of 
such  moment  were  then  discussed  with  as  much  of  personal  disinterestedness  as  can  proba- 
bly ever  be  expected  to  enter  into  them  anywhere.  Yet  even  with  all  these  favoring  circum- 
stances it  soon  became  clear  that  the  republican  jealousy  of  a  centralization  of  power  in  the 
President  would  combine  with  the  esprit  du  corps  to  rally  at  least  half  the  Senate  in  favor  of 
subjectfng  removals  to  their  control.  In  such  a  case  the  responsibility  of  deciding  the  point 
devolved,  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  upon  Mr.  Adams,  as  Yice-I^resident  ^  The  debate 
was  continued  from  the  15th  to  the  ISth  of  July,  a  very  long  time  for  that  day  in  an  assem- 
bly comprising  only  twenty-two  member^hen  full,  but  seldom  more  than  twenty  in  attend- 

nce.    A  very  brief  abstract,  the  only  one  that  has  yet  seen  the  light,  is  furnished  in  the  third 
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Toluine  of  the  present  work.  Mr.  Adams  appears  to  have  made  it  for  the  purpose  of  fraxnmg 
his  own  judgment  in  the  contingency  whicn  ne  must  have  foreseen  as  likelj  to  occur.  The 
final  Tote  was  taken  on  the  18th.  Nine  senators  roted  to  subject  the  President's  power  of 
removal  to  the  will  of  the  Senate :  Messrs.  Few,  Grayson,  Gunn,  Johnson,  Isard,  Lang- 
don,  Le^,  Maclaj,  and  Wingate.  On  the  other  hand,  nine  senators  voted  against  claiming 
tiie  restriction :  Messrs.  Bassett,  Carroll,  Dalton,  Elmer,  Henry,  Morris,  Paterson,  Read, 
and  Strong.  The  result  depended  upon  the  voice  of  the  Vice-rresident.  It  was  the  first 
tBno  that  he  had  been  summoned  to  such  a  duty.  It  was  the  only  time  during  his  eight 
years  of  service  in  that  place  that  he  felt  the  case  to  be  of  such  importance  as  to  justify  his 
assigning  reasons  for  his  vote.  These  reasons  were  not  committeo  to  paper,  however,  and 
can,  therefore,  never  be  known.  But  in  their  soundness  it  is  certain  tnat  he  never  had  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  His  decision  settled  the  question  of  constitutional  power  in  favor  of  the 
President^  and,  otMusecraently,  established  the  practice  under  the  government,  which  has  con- 
tinued down  to  this  day.  Although  there  have  been  occasional  exceptions  taken  to  it  in 
argument,  especially  at  moments  when  the  executive  power,  wielded  oy  a  strong  hand, 
seemed  to  encroach  upon  the  limits  of  the  co-ordinate  departments,  its  substantial  correctness 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  quite  generally  acquiesced  in.  And  all  have  agreed  that  no  single 
act  of  the  first  Crongress  has  Men  attended  with  more  important  effects  upon  the  working  of 
every  port  of  the  government. 

It  IB  thus  that  this  was  regarded  at  the  time  that  the  transactioa  took  place. 
I  beg  now  to  call  the  attention  oC  the  Senate  to  the  opinions  of  Fisher  Ames,  as 
expressed  in  letters  written  hy  him  concorrentl  j  with  the  action  of  the  Congress 
to  nifl  correspondent,  an  intelligent  lawyer  of  Boston,  Mr.  Greorge  Richards 
Minot  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Minot,  dated  the  Slst  of  May,  1789,  to  be  found  in 
the  first  Yolnme  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Ames,  page  51 ,  he  writes  : 

Ton  dislike  the  responsibility  of  the  President  in  the  case  of  the  minister  of  foreign 
affifcirs.    I  would  have  the  President  responsible  for  his  appointments ;  and  if  those  whom  he 

guts  in  are  unfit  they  may  be  impeached  on  misconduct,  or  he  may  remove  them  when  he 
nds  them  obnoxious.  It  would  be  easier  for  a  minister  to  secure  a  faction  in  the  Sepate  or 
Set  the  protection  of  the  senators  of  his  own  State  than  to  secure  the  protection  of  the  Presi- 
ent,  whose  character  would  suffer  by  it.  The  number  of  the  senators,  the  secrecy  of  their 
doings,  would  shelter  (Aem,  and  a  corrupt  connection  between  those  who  appoint  to  office 
and  who  also  maintain  in  office  and  the  officers  themselves  would  be  created.  The  meddling 
of  the  Senate  in  appointments  is  one  of  the  least  defensible  parts  of  the  Constitution.  I  would 
not  extend  their  power  any  further. 

And  again,  under  date  of  Jane  23,  1789,  page  55  of  the  same  volume : 

The  debate  in  relation  to  the  President's  power  of  removal  from  office  is  an  instance. 
Four  da^s*  unceasing  speechifying  has  fiimisned  yon  with  the  merits  of  the  question.  The 
transaction  of  yesterday  may  need  some  elucidatiQu.  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  it  was 
moved  to  strike  out  the  words,  '*to  be  removable  by  the  President,**  &,c.  This  did  not 
pass,  and  the  words  were  retained.  The  bill  was  reported  to  the  House,  and  a  motion  made 
to  insert  in  the  second  clause,  **  whenever  an  officer  shall  be  removed  bv  the  President,  or  a 
vacancy  shall  happen  in  any  other  way,"  to  the  intent  to  stiike  out  the  first  words.  The 
first  words,  '^to  be  removable,"  &c.,  were  supposed  to  amount  to  a  legislative  disposal  of 
the  power  of  removal.  If  the  Constitution  haa  vested  it  in  the  President,  it  was  improper  to 
use  such  words  as  would  imply  that  the  power  was  to  be  exercised  by  him  in  virtue  of 
tiiis  act  The  mover  and  supporters  of  tne  amendment  supposed  that  a  grant  by  the 
legislature  might  be  resumed,  and  that  as  the  Constitution  had  already  given  it  to  the 
President  it  was  putting  it  on  better  ground,  and,  if  once  gamed  by  toe  declaration  of 
both  houses,  would  be  a  construction  of  the  Constitution,  and  not  liable  to  future 
encroachments.  Others,  who  contended  against  the  advisory  part  of  the  Senate  in 
removals,  supposed  the  first  ground  the  most  tenable,  that  it  would  include  the  latter, 
and  operate  as  a  declaration  of  the  Constitution,  and  at  the  same  time  expressly  dispose 
of  the  power.  They  further  apprehended  that  any  change  of  position  would  divide  the 
victors  and  endanger  the  final  decision  in  both  houses.  There  was  certainly  weight  in  this 
last  opinion.  Yet,  the  amendment  being  actually  proposed,  it  remained  only  to  choose 
between  the  two  clauses.  I  think  the  latter,  whicn  passed,  and  which  seems  to  imply  the 
legal  (rather  constitutional)  power  of  the  President,  is  the  safest  doctrine.  This  prevailed, 
and  the  first  words  were  expunged.  This  has  produced  discontent,  and  possibly  in  the 
event  it  will  be  found  disagreement,  amon^  those  who  voted  with  the  majority. 

This  is,  in  fact,  a  great  question,  and  I  feel  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  President's  right  to 
exercise  the  power,  either  oy  the  Constitution  or  the  authority  of  an  act.  The  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  former  fall  short  of  full  proof,  but  in  my  mind  they  greatly  preponderate. 

Tou  will  say  that  I  have  express«*d  my  sentiments  with  some  moderation.  You  will  be 
deceived,  for  my  vvhole  heart  has  been  engaged  in  this  debate.  Indeed,  it  has  ached.  It 
has  kept  me  agitated,  and  in  no  small  degree  unhappy.  I  am  commonly  opposed  to  those 
who  modestly  assume  the  rank  of  champions  of  liberty  and  make  a  very  patriotic  noise 
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about  the  people.  It  is  the  stale  artifice  which  has  doped  the  world  a  ihoosaiid  times,  and 
yet,  though  detected,  it  is  still  successful.  I  love  libertj  as  well  as  anybody.  I  am  prood 
of  it,  as  toe  true  title  of  our  people  to  distioction  above  others ;  but  so  are  others,  for  they 
hare  an  interest  and  a  pride  lu  the  same  thing.  Bat  I  would  goaxd  it  by  making  the  laws 
strong  enough  to  protect  it.  In  this  debate  a  stroke  was  aimed  at  the  vitals  of  the  gov- 
erament,  perhaps  with  the  best  intentions,  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  tendency  to  a  true 
aristocracy. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  senators,  that  the  statesmen  whom  we  most  revere  regarded 
this  as,  so  to  speak,  a  construction  of  the  Gonstitntion  as  important  as  the  fram- 
ing of  itself  had  been.  And  now,  a  law  of  Congress  having  introduced  a  revo- 
lution in  the  doctrine  and  in  the  practice  of  the  government,  a  legislative  con- 
struction binding  no  one  and  being  entitled  to  little  respect  from  the  changeable- 
ness  of  legislative  constructions,  in  the  language  of  the  honorable  senator  from 
Oregon,  the  question  arises  whether  a  doubt,  whether  an  act  in  reference  to  the 
unconstitutionality  of  this  law  on  the  part  of  the  executive  department  is  a 

f  round  of  impeachment.  The  doctrine  of  unconstitutional  law  seems  to  me— -and 
speak  with  great  respect — to  be  wholly  misunderstood  by  the  honorable  man- 
agers in  the  propositions  which  they  present.  Nobody  can  ever  violate  an 
unconstitutional  law,  for  it  is  not  a  rule  binding  upon  him  or  anybody  else.  His 
conduct  in  violating  it  or  in  contravening  it  may  be  at  variance  with  other  ethi- 
cal and  civil  conditions  of  duty :  and  for  the  violation  of  those  ethical  and  civil 
conditions  he  may  be  responsible.  If  a  marshal  of  the  United  States,  executing 
an  unconstitutional  fugitive  slave  bill,  enters  with  the  process  of  the  authority 
of  law,  it  does  not  follow  that  resistance  may  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  shoot- 
ing the  marshal ;  but  it  is  not  because  it  is  a  violation  of  that  law  ;  for  if  it  is 
unconstitutional  there  can  be  no  violation  of  it.  It  is  because  civil  duty  does 
not  permit  civil  contests  to  be  raised  by  force  and  violence.  So,  too,  if  a  sub- 
ordinate executive  officer,  who  has  nothing  but  ministerial  duty  to  perform,  as  a 
United  States  marshal  in  the  service  of  process  under  an  unconstitutional  law, 
undertakes  to  deal  with  the  question  pf  its  unconstitutionality,  the  ethical  and 
civil  duty  on  his  part  is,  as  it  is  merely  ministerial  on  his  jpart  to  have  his  con- 
science determine  whether  he  will  execute  it  in  this  ministerial  capacity,  or 
whether  he  will  resign  his  office.  He  cannot,  under  proper  ethical  rules,  deter- 
mine whether  the  execution  of  the  law  shall  be  defeated  by  the  resistance  of  the 
apparatus  provided  for  its  execution ;  but  if  the  law  bears  upon  his  personal 
rights  or  official  emoluments,  then,  without  a  violation  of  the  peace,  he  may 
raise  the  question  of  the  law  and  resist  it  consistently  with  all  civil  and  ethical 
duties. 

Thus  we  see  at  once  that  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fundamental 
propositions,  and  I  ask  attention  to  a  passage  from  the  Federalist,  at  page  549, 
where  there  is  a  very  vigorous  discussion  by  Mr.  Hamilton  of  the  question  of 
unconstitutional  laws;  and  to  the  case  of  Marbury  vs.  Madison  in  1  Cranch. 
The  subject  is  old,  but  it  is  there  discussed  with  a  luminous  wisdorm,  both  in 
advance  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  of  its  construction  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  that  may  well  displace  the  more  inconsid- 
erate and  loose  views  that  have  been  presented  in  debate  here.  In  the  Federal- 
ist, No.  78,  page  541,  Mr.  Hamilton  says: 

Some  perplexity  respecting  the  rights  of  the  courts  to  pronounce  legislative  acts  void, 
because  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  ua«  arisen  from  an  imagination  that  the  doctrine  woukl 
imply  a  superiority  of  the  judiciary  to  the  legislative  power.  It  is  urged  that  the  authority 
which  can  declare  the  acts  of  another  void  must  necessarily  be  superior  to  the  one  whose  acts 
may  be  declared  void.  As  this  doctrine  is  of  sreat  importance  in  all  the  American  constitu- 
tions, a  brief  discussion  of  the  ground  on  which  it  rests  cannot  be  unacceptable. 

There  is  no  position  which  depends  on  clearer  principles  than  that  every  act  of  a  delegated 
authority  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  commission  unaer  which  it  is  exercised  is  void.  No 
legislative  act,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  can  be  valid.  To  deny  this  would  be 
to  afi&rm  that  the  deputy  is  greater  than  his  principal;  that  the  servant  is  above  his  master; 
that  the  representatives  of  the  people  are  superior  to  the  people  themselves ;  that  men  acting 
by  virtue  or  powers  may  do  not  only  what  their  powers  do  not  authorize,  but  what  they  forbkL 
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If  it  be  said  thai  the  lepslatire  body  are  themMlves  the  oonstttn^oal  jndees  of  their  own 
powers,  and  that  the  construction  they  pnt  upon  them  is  conclusive  upon  the  other  depart- 
ments, it  may  be  answered  that  this  cannot  he  the  natural  presumption,  where  it  is  not  to  be 
collected  from  any  particular  provisions  in  the  Constitution.  It  is  not  otherwise  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Constitution  could  intend  to  enable  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  sub- 
stitute their  will  to  that  of  their  constituents.  It  is  far  more  rational  to  suppose  that  the 
courts  were  desinied  to  be  an  intermediate  body  between  the  people  and  the  le^lature,  in 
ord^,  among  other  things,  to  keep  the  latter  within  the  limits  assigned  to  their  authority. 
The  interpretation  of  the  laws  is  the  proper  and  peculiar  province  of  the  courts.  A  Consti- 
tution IS  in  fact,  and  must  be  regaraed  by  the  judges  as  a  fundamental  law.  It  therefore 
belongs  to  them  to  ascertain  its  meaning,  as  well  as  the  meaning  of  any  particular  act  pro- 
ceeding firom  the  legislative  body.  If  tnere  should  happen  to  be  an  irreconcilable  variance 
between  the  two,  that  which  has  the  superior  obligation  and  validity  ought,  of  course,  to  be 
preferred ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  Constitution  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  statute,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  people  to  the  intention  of  their  agents. 

Nor  does  this  conclusion,  by  anv  means,  suppose  a  superiorly  of  the  judicial  to  the  legis- 
lative power.  It  only  supposes  that  the  power  of  the  people  is  superior  to  both,  and  that 
where  the  will  of  the  legislature,  declared  in  its  statutes,  stands  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
people,  declared  in  the  Constitution,  the  judges  ought  to  be  govemea  by  the  latter  rather 
than  the  former.  They  ought  to  regulate  their  decisions  by  the  fundamental  laws  rather  ihaa 
by  those  which  are  not  fundamentaL 

Again; 

If,  then,  the  courts  of  justice  are  to  be  considered  as  the  bulwarks  of  a  limited  Constitu- 
tion against  legislative  encroachments,  this  consideration  will  afford  a  strong  argument  for 
the  permanent  tenure  of  judicial  offices,  since  nothing  will  contribute  so  mucD  as  this  to  that 
independent  spirit  in  the  judges,  which  must  be  essential  to  the  falthfu^  performance  of  so 
arduous  a  duty.    (Ibid,,  544.) 

In  the  case  of  Marbniy  v*.  Madison,  (1  Grancb»  pp.  17/),  178,)  the  Supreme 
Gourt  of  the  United  States,  speaking  through  the  great  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
said : 

The  question  whether  on  act  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  can  become  the  law  of  the  land 
is  a  question  deeply  interesting  to  the  United  States ;  but  happily  not  of  an  intricacy  propor- 
tioned to  its  interests.  It  seems  only  necessary  to  recognize  certain  principles,  supposed  to 
have  been  long  and  well  established,  to  decide  it. 

That  the  people  have  an  original  right  to  establish  for  their  future  |^ovemment  such  principles 
as,  in  their  opinion,  shall  most  conduce  to  their  own  happiness,  is  the  basis  on  which  the 
whole  American  fabric  has  been  erected.  The  exercise  of  this  original  right  is  a  venr  great 
exertion ;  nor  can  it,  nor  ought  it,  to  be  frequently  repeated.  The  principles,  therefore,  so 
established  are  deemed  fundamental,  and  as  the  authority  from  which  they  proceed  is  supreme 
and  can  seldom  act,  they  are  designed  to  be  permanent. 

This  original  and  supreme  will  organizes  the  government  and  assigns* to  different  depart- 
ments their  respective  powers.  It  may  either  stop  here  or  establish  certain  limits  not  to  be 
transcended  by  those  departments. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is  of  the  latter  description.  The  powers  of  the 
legislature  are  defined  and  limited,  and  that  those  limits  may  not  be  mistaken  or  forgotten 
the  Constitution  is  written.  To  what  purpose  are  powers  limited,  and  to  what  purpose  is 
that  limitation  committed  to  writing,  it  these  limits  may  at  any  time  be  passed  by  those 
intended  to  be  restrained  7  The  distinction  between  a  government  with  limited  and  unlim- 
ited powers  is  abolished  if  those  limits  do  not  confine  the  persons  on  whom  they  are  imposed, 
and  if  acts  prohibited  and  acts  allowed  are  of  equal  obligation.  It  is  a  proposition  too  plain 
to  be  contested  that  the  Constitution  controls  any  legislative  act  repugnant  to  it,  or  that  the 
le^slatnre  may  alter  the  Constitution  by  an  ordinary  act. 

Between  these  alternatives  there  is  no  middle  ground.  The  Constitution  is  either  a  supe- 
rior, paramount  law,  unchangeable  by  ordinary  means,  or  it  is  on  a  level  with  ordinary 
lenslative  acts,  and,  like  other  acts,  is  alterable  when  the  legislature  shall  please  to  alter  it. 

If  the  former  part  of  the  alternative  be  true,  then  a  legislative  act  contrary  to  the  Consti- 
tution is  not  law ;  if  the  latter  part  be  true,  then  written  constitutions  are  absurd  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  people  to  limit  a  power  in  its  own  nature  illimitable. 

Certainly  all  those  who  have  framed  written  constitutions  contemplate  them  as  forming 
tiie  fundamental  and  paramount  law  of  the  nation,  and,  consequently,  the  theory  of  every 
such  government'  must  be  that  an  act  of  the  legislature,  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  is 
void. 

This  theory  is  essentially  attached  to  a  written  constitution,  and  is,  consequently,  to  be 
considered  by  the  court  as  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  society.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  further  consideration  of  this  subject. 

If  an  act  of  the  legislature  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  is  void,  does  it,  notwithstanding 
its  invalidity,  bind  the  courts  and  oblige  them  to  give  it  effect?  Or,  in  other  words,  thougn 
it  be  not  law  does  it  constitute  a  rule  as  operative  as  if  it  was  a  law  ?    This  would  be  to 
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overihrow  in  fact  what  was  established  in  theory,  and  would  seem,  at  first  view,  aa 
absurdity  too  gross  to  be  insisted  on.  It  shall,  however,  receive  a  more  attentive  oonsideia- 
tion. 

It  is  emphaticallv  the  province  and  daty  of  the  judicial  department  to  say  what  the  law  Is. 
Those  who  apply  the  rule  to  particular  canes  must,  of  necessity,  expound  and  interpret  tiiat 
rule.    If  two  Jaws  conflict  with  each  other,  the  courts  must  decide  on  the  operation  of  each. 

So,  if  a  law  be  in  opposition  to  the  Constitution,  if  both  the  law  and  the  Constitution  apply 
to  a  particular  case,  so  that  the  court  must  either  decide  that  case  conformably  to  the  iaw« 
disregarding  the  Constitution,  or  conformably  to  the  Constitution,  disregarding  the  law,  the 
court  must  determine  which  of  these  conflicting  rules  governs  tbe  case.  This  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  judicial  duty. 

If,  then,  the  courts  are  to  regard  the  Constitution — and  the  Constitution  is  superior  to  any 
ordinary  act  of  the  legislature — the  Constitution,  and  not  sudi  ordinary  act,  must  govern  tfcie 
case  to  which  they  both  apply. 

Those,  then,  who  controvert  the  principle  that  the  Constitution  is  to  be  considered  in  court 
as  a  paramount  law,  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  that  courts  must  close  their 
eyes  on  the  Constitution  and  see  only  the  law. 

This  doctrine  would  subvert  the  very  foundation  of  all  written  constitutions.  It  would 
declare  that  an  act  which,  according  to  the  principles  and  theory  of  our  government,  is 
entirely  void,  is  yet,  in  practice,  completely  obli^tory.  It  would  declare  that  if  the  legis- 
lature shall  do  what  is  expressly  forbidden,  such  act,  notwithstanding  the  express  prohibi- 
tion, is  in  reality  effectual.  It  would  be  giving  to  the  legislature  a  practical  and  real  omnip- 
otence with  the  same  breath  which  professes  to  restrict  their  pow  rs  within  narrow  limits.  It 
is  prescribing  limits,  and  declaring  that  those  limits  may  be  passed  at  pleasure. 

That  it  thus  reduces  to  nothing  what  we  have  deemc^l  the  greatest  improvement  on  politi- 
cal institutions — a  written  constitution — would  of  itself  be  sufficient  in  America,  where  writ- 
ten constitutions  have  been  viewed  with  so  much  reverence  for  rejecting  the  construction. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  a  qaestion  of  very  grave  coasideration  how  far  the  different 
departments  of  tbe  government,  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive,  are  at  liberty 
to  act  in  reference  to  uuconstitational  laws.  The  judicial  duty,  perhaps,  may 
be  plain.  They  wait  for  a  case ;  they  volunteer  no  advice ;  they  exercise  no 
supervision.  But  as  between  the  legislature  and  the  executive,  even  when  the 
Supreme  Court  has  passed  upon  the  question,  it  is  one  of  the  gravest  constitu- 
tional points  for  puolic  men  to  determine  when  and  how  the  legislature  may 
raise  the  Question  again  by  passing  a  law  against  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  Executive  may  raise  the  question  again  by  undertaking  an  exec- 
utive duty  under  the  Constitution  against  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
against  the  determination  of  Congress.  We  in  this  case  have  been  accused  of 
insisting  upon  extravagant  pretensions.  We  have  never  suggested  anything 
further  than  this,  for  the  case  only  requires  it,  that  whatever  may  be  the  doubt- 
ful or  debatable  region  of  the  co-ordinate  authority  of  the  different  departments 
of  government  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  constitutionality  or  unconstitution- 
ality of  laws,  to  raise  the  question  anew  in  their  authentic  and  responsible  public 
action,  when  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  comn^on  with  the  humblest 
citizen,  finds  a  law  passed  over  his  right,  and  binding  upon  his  action  in  the 
matter  of  his  right,  then  all  reasons  of  duty  to  self,  to  the  public,  to  the  Consti- 
tution,  to  the  laws,  require  that  the  matter  should  be  put  in  the  train  of  judicial 
decision,  in  order  that  the  light  of  the  serene  reason  of  the  Supreme  Court  may 
be  shed  upon  it,  to  the  end  that  Congi'ess  even  may  reconsiaer  its  acUon  and 
retract  its  encroachment  upon  the  Constitution. 

But  senators  will  not  have  forgotten  that  General  Jackson,  in  his  celebrated 
controversy  with  the  whig  party,  claimed  that  no  department  of  the  govern- 
ment should  receive  its  final  and  necessary  and  perpetual  exclusion  and  conclu- 
sion on  a  constitutional  question  from  the  judgment  even  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  that  under  the  obligations  of  each  one's  oath,  yours  as  senators,  yours  as 
representatives,  and  the  President's  as  Chief  Executive,  each  must  act  in  a  new 
juncture  and  in  reference  to  a  new  matter  arising  to  raise  again  the  question  of 
constitutional  authority.  Now,  let  me  read  in  a  form  which  I  have  ready  for 
quotation  a  short  passage  on  which  General  Jackson  in  his  protest  sets  this  forth. 
I  read  from  a  debate  on  the  fugitive  slave  law  as  conducted  in  this  body  in  the 
year  1852,  when  the  honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sumner]  was 
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tbe  spokesman  and  cbampioii  of  the  right  for  every  depfartmont  of  the  govern- 
ment  to  judge  the  coDStttationality  of  law  and  of  duty : 
But  whatever  may  be  the  ioflaence  of  this  judgment-^ 

That  is,  tbe  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Gourt  of  the  United  States  in  the  case 
of  Prigg  vs,  Pennsylvania — 

Bat  whatever  may  be  the  influence  of  this  judgment  as  a  rale  to  the  judiciary,  it  cannot 
arrest  our  duty  as  legislators.  And  here  I  adopt,  with  entire  assent,-  the  language  of  Pretsi- 
dent  Jackson,  in  his  memorable  veto,  in  1832,  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  To  his 
course  was  opposed  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  this  is  his  reply : 

**If  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  covers  the  whole  ground  of  this  act  it  ought  not  to 
control  the  co-ordinate  authorities  of  this  government.  Tbe  Congress,  the  Executive,  and 
the  Court  must  each  for  itself  be  guided  by  its  own  opinion  of  the  Constitution.  Exich  public 
officer  who  takes  on  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  stoears  that  he  toill  support  it  aa  he  under- 
stands it,  and  not  as  it  is  unaerttood  by  others.  It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  President,  to  decide  upon  the  constitutionality  of  any 
bill  or  resolution  which  may  be  presented  to  them  for  passage  or  approval  as  it  is  of  the 
supreme  judges  when  it  may  be  brought  before  them  for  judicial  decision.  The  authority  of 
the  Supreme  Court  must  not,  theretore,  be  permitted  to  control  the  Congress  or  the  Executive 
when  acting  in  their  legislative  capacities,  but  to  have  only  such  iufluenoe  as  the  force  of 
their  reasomng  may  deserve." 

With  these  au^oritative  words  of  Andrew  Jackson  I  dismiss  this  topic  (Appendix  te- 
Congressional  Globe,  Thirty-second  Congress,  first  session,  p.  1 108. ) 

•*  Times  change  and  we  chaqge  with  them."  Nevertheless,  principles  remain,, 
duties  remain,  the  powers  of  government  remain,  their  co-ordination  remains,  the 
conscience  of  men  remains,  and  everybody  that  has  taken  an  oath,  and  every- 
body that  is  subject  to  the  Constitution  without  taking  an  oath,  by  peaceful 
means  has  a  right  to  revere  the  Constitution  in  derogation  of  unconstitutional 
laws;  and  any  legislative  will  or  any  judicial  authority  that  shall  deny  the 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution  in  its  power  to  protect  men  who  thus  conscien- 
tiously, thus  peacefully  raise  questions  for  determination  in  a  conflict  between 
the  Constitution  and  the  law,  will  not  be  consistent  with  written  constitutions 
or  with  the  maintenance  of  the  liberties  of  this  people  as  established  by  and 
dependent  upon  the  preservation  of  written  constitutions. 

Now  let  us  see  whether  upon  every  ethical,  constitutional,  and  legal  rule  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  not  the  person  upon  whom  this  civil-tenure 
act  operated,  not  as  an  executive  officer  to  carry  out  the  law,  but  as  one  of  the 
co-ordinate  departments  of  the  government  over  whom  in  that  official  relation 
tbe  authority  of  the  act  was  sought  to  be  asserted.  The  language  is  general :. 
"  Every  removal  from  office  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  a 
high  misdemeanor."  Wbo  could  remove  from  office  but  the  President  of  the 
United  States  ?  Who  had  the  authority  ?  Who  could  be  governed  by  the  law 
but  he  ?  And  it  was  in  an  official  constitutional  duty,  not  a  personal  right,  not 
a  matter  of  personal  value  or  choice  or  interest  with  him. 

When,  therefore,  it  is  said  and  claimed  that  by  force  of  a  legislative  enact- 
ment the  President  of  the  United  States  should  not  remove  from- office,  whether 
the  act  of  Congress  was  constitutional  ur  not,  that  he  was  absolutely  prohibited 
fi*om  removing  from  office,  and  if  he  did  remove  from  office,  although  the  Con- 
stitution allowed  him  to  remove,  yet  the  Constitution  cottld  not  protect  him  for 
removing,  but  that  the  act  of  Congress,  seizing  upon  him,  conld  draw  him  in  here 
by  impeachment  and  subject  him  to  judgment  for  violating  the  law,  though  main- 
taining the  Constitution,  and  that  the  Constitution  pronounced  sentence  of  con- 
demnation and  infamy  upon  him  for  having  worehiped  its  authority  and  sought 
to  maintain  it,  and  that  the  authority  of  Congress  has  that  power  and  extent 
practically,  you  tear  asunder  your  Constitution,  and  (if  on  tnese  grounds  you 
dismiss  this  President  from  this  court  convicted  and  deposed)  you  dismiss  him 
the  victim  of  the  Congress  and  the  martyr  of  the  Constitution  by  the  very  terms 
of  your  judgment,  and  you  throw  open  for  the  masters  of  us  all  in  the  great 
debates  of  an  intelligent,  instructed,  populous,  patriotic  nation  of  freemen  the 

21  I  p— Vol.  ii 
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dirision  of  eentiment  to  shake  this  country  to  its  centre,  **  the  omnipotence  of 
Congress  "  as  the  rallying  cry  on  one  side,  and  "the  supremacy  of  the  Consti- 
tution "  on  the  other. 

Mr.  CoxKLiNU.  Mr.  President,  I  move  an  intermission  for  fifteen  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  Chief 
Justice  resumed  the  chair  and  called  the  Senate  to  order. 

Mr.  Grimbs.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  move  a  call  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justkje.  The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  chief  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  Chikp  JusTfCB.  There  are  forty-two  senators  answering  to  their  names. 
A  quorum  is  present.     The  counsel  for  the  President  will  proceed. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  There  is  but  one  other  topic  that  I  need  to  insist  upon  here  as 
bearing  upon  that  part  of  my  argument  which  is  intended  to  exhibit  to  the  clear 
apprehension,  and  I  hope  adoption,  of  this  court,  the  view  that  all  here  that 
possesses  weight  and  dignity,  that  really  presents  the  agitating  contest  which 
has  been  proceeding  between  the  departments  of  our  government,  is  political  and 
not  criminal,  or  suitable  for  judicial  cognizance ;  and  that  is  what  seems  to  me 
the  decisive  test  in  your  judgments  and  in  your  consciences ;  and  that  is  the 
attitude  that  every  one  of  you  already  in  your  public  action  occupies  toward  this 
subject 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  never  intended  so  to  coerce  and  con- 
strain the  consciences  and  the  duties  of  men  as  to  bring  them  into  the  position  of 
judges  between  themselves  and  another  branch  of  government  in  regard  to  mat- 
ters of  difference  between  themselves  and  that  other  branch  of  government  in 
matters  which  concerned  wholly  the  partition  of  authority  under  the  Constitu- 
tion between  themselve^s  and  that  other  department  of  the  government.  The 
eternal  principles  of  justice  are  implied  in  the  constitution  of  every  court,  and 
there  are  no  more  immutable,  no  more  inevitable  piinciples  than  these,  that  no 
man  shall  be  a  judge  in  his  own  cause,  and  that  no  man  shall  be  a  judge  in  a 
matter  in  which  he  has  already  given  judgment.  It  is  abhorrent  to  the  natural 
sense  of  justiqe  that  men  should  judge  in  their  own  cause.  It  is  inconsistent 
with  nature  itself  that  man  should  assume  an  oath  and  hope  to  perform  it  by 
being  impartial  in  his  judgment  when  he  has  already  formed  it.  The  crimes 
that  a  President  may  have  imputed  to  him  that  may  bring  him  into  judgment 
of  the  Senate  are  crimes  against  the  Constitution  or  the  laws  involving  turpitude 
or  personal  delinquency. 

They  are  crimes  in  which  it  is  inadmissible  to  imagine  that  the  Senate  should 
be  committed  as  parties  at  all.  They  are  crimes  which,  however  much  the  neces- 
sary reflection  of  political  opinions  may  bias  the  personal  judgment  of  this  or 
that  member,  or  all  the  members  of  the  body — an  infirmity  in  the  court  which 
cannot  be  avoided — ^yet  it  must  be  possible  only  that  they  should  give  a  color 
or  a  turn  and  not  be  themselves  the  very  basis  and  substance  of  the  judgment  * 
to  be  rendered.  When,  therefore,  I  show  you  as  from  the  records  of  the  Senate 
that  you  yourselves  •have  voted  upon  this  law  whose  constitutionality  is  to  be 
determined,  and  that  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence  arises  upon  constitution- 
ality or  judgment  of  constitutionality,  when  you  have  in  your  capacity  of  a 
Senate  undertaken  after  the  alleged  crime  committed,  as  an  act  suitable  in  your 
judgment  to  be  performed  by  you  in  your  relation  to  the  executive  authority 
and  your  duty  under  this  government  to  pronounce,  as  you  did  by  resolution, 
that  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  appointment  of  General  Thomas  were 
not  authorized  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  you  either  did  or  did  not  regard 
that  as  a  matter  of  political  action ;  and  if  you  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  political 
action,  then  you  regarded  it  as  a  matter  that  could  not  possibly  be  brought 
before  you  in  your  judicial  capacity  for  you  to  determine  upon  any  personal 
consequeniSieB  to  the  Executive.    How  was  it  a  matter  for  political  action  unless 
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it  was  a  matter  of  bis  political  action  and  the  controversy  was  wholly  of  a  polit- 
ical nature  ?  K  yon,  on  the  other  hand,  had  in  your  minds  the  possibility  of 
this  extraordinary  jurisdiction  being  brought  into  play  by  a  complaint  to  be 
moved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  before  you,  what  an  extraordinary 
spectacle  do  you  present  to  yourselves  and  to  the  country !  No;  the  control- 
ling, the  necessary  feeling  upon  which  you  acted  must  have  been  that  "  it  is  a 
stage  and  a  step  in  governmental  action  concerning  which  we  give  this  admoni- 
tion and  this  suggestion  and  this  reproof." 

In  1834,  when  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was  debating  the  question  of 
the  resolution  condemnatory  of  General  Jackson's  proceedings  in  reference  to 
the  deposits  and  Mr.  Duane,  the  question  was  raised,  ''  Can  you,  will  you, 
should  you  pronounce  opinion  upon  a  matter  of  this  kind  when  possibly  it  may 
be  made  the  occasion,  if  your  views  are  right,  of  an  impeachment  and  of  a 
necessary  trial  V*  The  answer  of  the  great  and  trusted  statesman  of  the  Whig 
party  of  that  day  was,  '*  If  there  was  in  the  atmosphere  a  whisper,  if  there  was 
in  the  future  a  menace,  if  there  was  a  hope  or  a  fear,  accordingly  as  we  may 
think  or  feel,  that  impeachment  was  to  come,  debate  must  be  silenced  and  the 
resolution  suppressed."  But  they  recognized  the  fact  that  it  was  mere  political 
action  that  was  being  resorted  to,  and  that  was  or  was  to  be  possible;  but  the 
complexion  of  the  House,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  House,  and  the  attitude  of 
the  Senate  as  claiming  it  only  to  be  matter  of  political  discussion  and  determin- 
ation, absolutely  rejected  the  notion  of  impeachment,  and  labored,  therefore,  the 
debate  a  political  debate  and  the  conclusion  a  political  conclusion. 

There  is  but  one  proposition  that  consists  with  the  truth  of  the  case  and  with 
the  situation  of  you,  senators,  here,  and  that  is  that  you  regarded  this  as  politi- 
cal action  and  political  decision,  not  by  pocAibility  a  matter  of  judgment  on  a 
subject  to  be  introduced  for  judicial  consideration.  It  is  not  true  that  that  res- 
olution does  not  cover  guilt ;  it  only  expresses  an  opinion  that  the  state  of  the 
law  and  the  authority  of  the  Constitution  did  not  cover  the  action  of  the  Pres- 
ident, but  it  does  not  impute  violence  or  design  or  wickedness  of  purpose,  or 
other  than  a  justifiable  difference  of  opinion  to  resort  to  an  arbiter  between  you. 
But,  even  in  Uiat  limited  view,  I  take  it  no  senator  can  think  or  feel  that,  as  a 
preliminary  part  of  the  judgment  of  a  court  that  was  to  end  in  acquittal  or  con- 
viction, this  proceeding  could  be  for  a  moment  justified. 

The  two  gravest  articles  of  impeachment  against  the  weightiest  trial  ever 
introduced  into  this  court,  those  on  which  as  large  a  vote  of  condemnation  was 
gained  as  upon  any  others,  were  the  two  articles  against  Judge  Chase,  one  of 
which  brought  him  in  questfon  for  coming  to  the  trial  of  Fries,  in  Pennsylvania, 
with  a  formed  and  pronounced  opinion ;  and  another,  the  third,  was  for  allowing 
a  juryman  to  enter  the  box  on  the  trial  of  Callender,  at  Richmond,  who  stated 
that  he  had  formed  an  opinion. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  court  of  impeachment  that  regards  this  as  great  matter 
that  a  judge  should  come  to  a  trial  and  pronounce  a  condemnation  of  the  prisoner 
before  the  counsel  are  heard,  and  should  allow  a  juryman  to  enter  the  box  who 
excused  himself  from  having  a  free  mind  on  the  point  discussed  as  he  had  formed 
an  opinion,  and  yet  that  should  tell  us  that  you,  having  formed  and  expressed  an 
opinion,  are  to  sit  here  judg^  on  such  a  matter  as  this.  What  is  there  but  an 
answer  of  this  kind  necessary?  The  Constitution  never  brings  a  Senate  into  an 
inculpation  and  a  condemnation  of  a  President  upon  matters  in  which  and  of 
which  the  two  departments  of  the  government  in  their  political  capacities  have 
formed  and  expressed  political  opinions.  It  is  of  other  matter  and  of  other  fault, 
in  which  there  are  no  parties  and  no  discriminations  of  opinion.  It  is  of  offence, 
of  crime,  in  which  the  common  rules  held  by  all  of  duty,  of  obligation,  of  excess, 
or  of  sin,  are  not  determinable  upon  political  opinions  formed  and  expressed  in 
debate. 

But  the  other  principle  is  equally  contravened,  and  this  aids  %y  argument 
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that  it  is  political  and  not  personal  or  criminal;  it  is  tliat  you  are  to  pass  jadg- 
ment  of  and  concerning  the  question  of  the  partition  of  the  offices  of  this  gov- 
ernment hetween  the  President  and  yourselves.  The  very  matter  of  his  faiJt  is 
that  he  claims  them  ;  the  very  matter  of  his  condemnation  is  that  you  have  a 
right  to  them  ;  and  you,  aided  by  the  list  furnished  by  the  managers,  of  forty- 
one  thousand  in  number  and  $21>000,000  of  annual  emolument,  are  to  sit  here 
as  judges  whether  his  false  claim  and  his  appeal  to  a  common  arbiter  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind  is  to  be  imputed  to  him  as  personal  guilt  and  followed  by  personal 
punishment. 

How  would  any  of  us  like  to  be  tried  before  a  judge  who,  if  he  condemned  us, 
would  have  our  houses,  and  if  he  acquitted  us  we  should  have  his  1  So  sensi- 
tive is  the  natural  sense  of  justice  on  this  point  that  the  whole  country  was  in 
a  blaze  by  a  provision  in  the  fugitive  slave  law  that  a  comndssioner  should  have 
but  five  dollars  if  he  set  the  slave  free,  and  ten  dollars  if  he  remanded  him.  Have 
honorable  judges  of  this  court  forgotten  that  crisis  of  the  public  mind  as  to  allow- 
ing a  judge  to  have  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  his  judgment  ?  Have  they 
forgotten  that  the  honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts  in  the  debate  upon  this 
tenure-of-office  act  thought  that  political  bias  might  affect  a  court  so  that  it 
might  give  judgment  of  but  nominal  punishment  for  an  infraction  of  the  act  ? 
And  yet  you  are  full  of  politics.  Why  ?  Because  the  question  is  political ;  and 
the  whole  point  of  my  reference  is  as  an  absolute  demonstmtion  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  never  forces  honorable  men  into  a  position  where 
they  are  judges  in  their  own  cause,  or  where  ttey  have  in  the  course  of  their 
previous  duties  expressed  a  judgment. 

I  have  omitted  from  this  consideration  the  fact  that  the  great  office  itself,  if 
by  your  judgment  it  shall  be  takeif  from  the  elected  head  of  this  republic,  is  to 
be  put  ito  commission  with  a  member  of  your  own  body  chosen  to-aay,  and  to- 
morrow, at  any  time,  by  yourselves,  and  that  you  are  taking  tire  crown  of  the 
people's  magistracy  and  of  the  people's  glory  to  decorate  the  honor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. An  officer  who,  by  virtue  of  your  fovor,  holds  the  place  of  President  pro 
tempore  of  your  body  adds  the  Presidency  to  its  duties  by  the  way  ;  and  an 
officer  changeable  from  day  to  day  by  you  as  ynu  choose  to  have  a  new  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  who  by  the  same  title  takes  from  day  to  day  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

When  the  prize  is  that,  and  when  the  circumstances  are  as  I  have  stated,  sen- 
ators must  decline  a  jurisdiction  upon  this  demonstration  that  human  nature  and 
human  virtue  cannot  endure  that  men  should  be  judges  in  such  a  strife.  I  will 
agree  your  duty  keeps  you  here.  You  have  no  right  to  resign  or  avoid  it ;  but 
it  is  a  duty  consistent  with  judicial  fairness,  and  only  to  be  assumed  as  such ; 
and  the  subject  itself,  thus  illustrated,  snatches  from  you  at  once,  as  wholly 
political,  the  topics  that  you  have  been  asked  to  examine. 

It  will  suit  my  convenience  and  sense  of  the  better  consideration  of  the 
separate  articles  of  impeachment  to  treat  them  at  first  somewhat  generally,  and 
then,  by  such  distribution  as  seems  most  to  bring  us  finally  to  what,  if  it  shall 
not  before  that  time  have  disappeared,  appears  to  be  the  gravest  matter  of  con- 
sideration. 

Let  me  ask  you  at  the  outset  to  see  how  little  as  matter  of  evidence  this  case 
is.  Certainly  this  President  of  the  United  States  has  been  placed  under  as 
trying  and  as  hot  a  gaze  of  political  opposition  as  ever  a  man  was  or  could  be. 
Certainly  for  two  years  there  has  been  no  partial  construction  of  his  conduci 
Certainly  for  two  years  he  has  been  sifled  as  wheat  by  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful winnowing  machines  that  I  have  ever  heard  of — the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Certainly  the  wealth  of  the  nation, 
certainly  the  urgency  of  party,  certainly  the  zeal  of  political  ambition,  have 
pressed  into  the  service  of  imputation,  of  inculpation,  and  of  proof  all  that  this 
country  affdfds,  all  that  the  power  "  to  send  for  persons  and  papers  "  includes. 
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They  have  none  of  the  risks  that  attend  ordinary  litigants  of  bringing  their 
witnesses  in  court  to  stand  the  test  of  open  examination  and  cross-examination ; 
but  they  can  put  them  under  the  constriction  of  an  oath  and  an  exploration  in 
advance  and  see  what  they  can  prove,  and  so  deterijiine  whom  they  will  bring 
and  whom  they  will  reject.  They  can  take  our  witness  from  the  stand  already 
under  oath,  and  even  of  so  great  and  high  a  character  as  the  Lieutenant  General 
of  your  armies,  and  out  of  court  ply  him  with  a  new  oath  and  a  new  examina- 
tion to  see  whether  he  will  help  or  hurt  them  by  being  cross-examined  in  court. 
Every  arm  and  every  heart  is  at  their  service,  stayed  by  no  sense  except  of 
public  duty  to  unnerve  their  power  or  control  its  exercise. 

And  yet  here  is  the  evidence.  Thje  people  of  this  country  have  been  made 
to  believe  that  all  sorts  of  piersonal  vice  and  wickedness,  that  all  sorts  of  offi- 
cial misconduct  and  folly,  that  all  sorts  of  usurpation  and  oppression,  practiced, 
meditated,  plotted,  ana  executed  on  the  part  of  this  Executive,  were  to  be 
explored  and  exposed  by  the  prosecution  and  certainly  set  down  in  the  record 
of  this  court  for  the  public  judgment.  Here  you  have  for  violence,  oppression, 
and  usurpation,  a  telegram  between  the  President  and  Governor  Parsons,  long 
public,  two  years  ago.  You  have  for  his  desire  to  suppress  the  power  of  Con- 
gress the  testimony  of  Wood,  the  office-seeker,  that  when  the  President  said  he 
thought  the  points  were  important  he  said  that  he  thought  they  were  minor, 
and  that  he  was  willing  to  take  an  office  from  the  President  and  yet  uphold 
Congress ;  that  the  President  said  they  were  important,  and  he  thought  the 
patronage  of  the  government  should  be  in  support  of  those  principles  which  he 
maintained,  and  Wood,  the  office-seeker,  went  home  and  was  supposed  to  have 
said  that  the  President  had  used  some  very  violent  and  offijnsive  words  on  the 
subject,  and  he  was  brought  here  to  prove  them,  and  he  disproved  them. 

Wow,  weigh  the  testimony  upon  the  scale  that  a  nation  looks  at  it,  upon  the 
scale  that  foreign  nations  look  at  it,  upon  the  scale  that  history  will  apply  to  it, 
upon  the  scale  that  posterity  will  in  retrospect  regard  it.  It  depends  a  good 
deal  upon  how  large  a  selection  a  few  specimens  of  testimony  could  offer.  If  I 
bring  a  handful  of  wheat  marked  by  rust  and  weevil,  and  show  it  to  my  neigh- 
bor, he  will  say, ."  Why,  what  a  wretched  crop  of  wheat  you  have  had;"  but 
if  I  tell  him  "  these  few  kernels  are  what  I  have  taken  from  the  bins  of  my 
whole  harvest,"  he  will  answer,  "  What  a  splendid  crop  of  wheat  you  have 
had."  And  now  answer,  answer  if  there  is  anything  wrong  in  this  ]  Mr. 
Manager  Wilson,  from  the  Judiciary  Committee  that  had  examined  for  more  than 
a  year  this  subject,  made  a  report  to  the  House.  It  is  the  wisest,  the  clearest, 
and  also  one  of  the  most  entertaining  views  of  the  whole  subject  of  impeach- 
ment in  the  past  and  in  the  present  that  I  have  ever  seen  or  can  ever  expect  to 
see,  and  what  is  the  result?  That  it  is  all  political.  All  these  thunder-clouds 
are  political,  and  it  is  only  this  little  petty  pattering  of  rain  and  these  infrac- 
tions of  statutes  that  are  personal  or  criminal.  And  "  the  grand  inquest  of  t^ie 
nation  "  summoned  to  the  final  determination  upon  the  whole  array,  on  the  9  th 
of  December,  1867,  votes  107  to  57,  "  no  impeachment."  If  these  honorable 
managers  had  limited  their  addresses  to  this  court  to  matters  that  in  purpose,  in 
character,  in  intent,  and  in  guilt,  occurred  after  that  bill  of  impeachment  was 
thrown  out  by  their  house,  how  much  you  would  have  been  entertained  in  this 
cause !  I  have  not  heard  anything  that  had  not  occurred  before  that.  The 
speeches  were  made  eighteen  months  before.  The  telegram  occurred  a  year 
before.  Wood,  the  office-seeker,  came  into  play  long  before.  What  is  there, 
then,  not  covered  by  this  view  ? 

The  honorable  managers,  too,  do  not  draw  together  always  about  these 
articles.  There  seem  to  have  been  an  original  production,  and  then  a  sort  of 
afterbirth  that  is  added  to  the  compilation,  and  as  I  understand  the  opening 
manager,  [Mr.  Butler,]  if  there  is  not  anything  in  the  first  article  you  need 
not  trouble  yourself  to  think  there  is  anything  in  the  eleventh  ;  and  Mr.  Manager 
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Stevens  thinks  that  if  there  is  not  anything  in  the  eleventh  you  had  better  not 
bother  yourself  in  looking  for  anything  in  the  first  ten,  for  he  says  a  county- 
court  lawyer,  I  think,  could  get  rid  of  them.     Let  me  give  you  his  exact  words : 

I  wish  this  to  be  partieularly  noticed,  for  I  intend  to  offer  it  as  an  amendment.  I  wish 
gentlemen  to  examine  and  see  that  this  chai^  is  nowhere  contained  in  any  of  the  articles 
reported,  and  unless  it  be  inserted  there  can  be  no  trial  upon  it ;  and  if  there  be  the  shnvd 
lawyers,  as  I  know  there  will  be,  and  cayilling  judges — 

He  did  not  state  that  he  felt  sure  of  that — 

and  without  this  article  they  do  not  acqait  him,  they  are  gpreener  than  I  was  in  any  case  I 
over  undertook  before  the  court  of  quarter  sessions. 

It  will  not  be  too  vain  in  us  to  think  that  we  come  up  perhaps  to  this  esti- 
mate on  our  side,  and  at  this  table,  of  these  quarter-session  lawyers  that  would 
be  adequate  to  dispose  of  these  articles  of  impeachment ;  and  they  are  right 
about  it,  quite  right  about  it.  If  you  cannot  get  in  what  is  political  and  nothing 
but 'political,  you  cannot  get  hold  of  anything  that  is  criminal  or  personal. 

Now,  with  that  general  estimate  of  the  limit  and  feebleness  of  the  proofs  and 
of  the  charges,  I  begin  with  the  consideration  of  an  article  in  regard  to  which, 
and  the  subject-matter  of  which,  I  am  disposed  to  concede  more  than  I  imagine 
can  be  claimed  fairly  in  regard  to  the  other  articles,  that  some  proof  to  the  point 
of  demonstration  has  been  presented,  and  that  is  the  speeches.  I  think  that  it 
has  been  fairly  proved  here  that  the  speeches  charged  upon  the  President,  in 
substance  and  in  general,  were  made.  My  first  difficulty  about  them  is  that 
they  were  made  in  1866,  and  related  to  a  Congress  that  has  passed  out  of  exist- 
ence, and  were  a  subject  in  the  report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  the  House, 
upon  which  the  House  voted  that  they  would  not  impeach.  My  next  is  that 
they  ar6  crimes  against  rhetoric,  against  oratory,  against  taste,  and  perhaps 
against  logic,  but  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  neither  in  itself  nor 
by  any  subsequent  amendments  has  provided  for  the  government  of  the  people 
of  this  country  in  these  regards.  It  is  a  novelty  in  this  country  to  try  anybody 
for  making  a  speech. 

There  are  a  great  many  speeches  made  in  this  country,  and  therefore  the  case 
undoubtedly  would  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  80  years  of  our  government. 
Indeed,  I  believe,  if  there  is  anything  that  marks  us,  and  to  the  approval,  at 
least  in  ability,  of  other  nations,  it  is  that  any  man  in  this  country  not  only  has 
a  right  to  make  a  speech,  but  can  make  a  speech  and  a  good  one,  and  that  he 
does  some  time  or  other  in  his  life  actually  accomplish  it.  Why,  the  very  lowest 
epithet  for  speech-making  in  the  American  public  adopted  by  the  newspapers  is 
"  able  and  eloquent."  [Laughter.]  I  have  seen  applied  to  the  efforts  of  the 
honorable  managers  here  the  epithet,  in  advance  in  the  newspapers,  of  "  tremen- 
dous" [laughter]  before  they  have  been  delivered  here,  of  "  tremendous  force ;" 
and  I  saw  once  an  accurate  arithmetical  statement  of  the  force  of  one  of  them  in 
advance  that  it  contained  thirty-three  thousand  words.    [Laughter.] 

We  are  speech  makers ;  therefore  the  case  must  have  arisen  for  a  question  of 
propriety ;  and  now  for  the  first  time  we  begin  with  the  President,  and  accnse 
him ;  we  take  him  before  no  ordinary  court,  but  organize  a  court  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  adjourns  the  moment  it  is  over  with  him,  furnishes  no  precedent, 
and  must  remove  him  from  office  and  order  a  new  election.  That  is  a  great 
deal  to  turn  on  a  speech.  Only  think  of  it  I  To  be  able  to  make  a  s  peech  that 
should  require  a  new  election  of  a  President  to  be  held  !  Well,  if  the  trial  is  to 
take  place,  let  the  proclamation  issue  to  this  speech  making  people,  '*  let  him 
that  is  without  sin  among  you  cast  the  first  stone ;"  and  see  how  the  nation  on 
tiptoe  waits  ;  but  who  will  answer  that  dainty  challenge  and  who  assume  that 
fas  lid  ious  duty  ?  We  see  in  advance  the  necessary  requirements.  It  must  be 
one  who  by  long  discipline  has  learned  always  to  speak  within  bounds,  one 
whose  lips  would  stammer  at  an  imputation,  whose  cheek  would  blush  at  a 
reproach,  whose  ears  would  tingle  at  an  invective,  and  whose  eyes  would  cl  ose 
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at  an  indecorum.  It  most  be  one  who  by  strict  cootinaance  of  speech  and  bj 
control  over  the  tongue,  that  nnrulj  member,  has  gained  with  all  his  country- 
men the  praise  of  ruling  his  own  spirit,  which  is  greater  than  one  who  taketh 
a  city. 

And  now  the  challenge  is  answered ;  and  it  seems  that  the  honorable  mana- 
ger to  whom  this  duty  is  assigned  is  one  who  would  be  recognized  at  once  in 
the  judgment  of  all  as  first  in  war,  first  in  peace  in  boldness  of  words,  first  in 
the  hearts  of  all  his  countrymen  that  love  tnis  wordy  intrepidity.  [Laughter.] 
Now,  the  champion  being  gained,  we  ask  for  the  rule,  and  in  imswer  to  an  inter- 
locutory inquiry  which  I  had  the  honor  to  address  to  him,  he  said  the  rule  was 
the  opinion  of  the  court  that  was  to  try  the  case. 

Now,  let  us  see  whether  we  can  get  any  guidance  as  to  what  your  opinions 
are  on  this  subject  of  freedom  of  speech ;  for  we  are  brought  down  to  that, 
having  no  law  or  precedent  besides.  I  find  that  the  matter  of  charge  against 
the  President  is  that  he  has  been  "  unmindful  of  the  harmony  and  courtesies 
which  ought  to  exist  and,  be  maintained  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  government."  If  it  prevails  from  the  executive  toward  the 
legislative,  it  should  prevail  from  the  legislative  toward  the  executive,  upon  the 
same  standard,  unless  I  am  to  be  met  with  what  I  must  regard  as  a  most  novel 
view  presented  by  Mr.  Manager  Williams  in  his  argument  the  other  day,  that 
as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  prevents  your  being  drawn  in  question 
anywhere  for  what  you  say,  therefore  it  is  a  rule  that  does  not  work  botn  ways. 
[Laughter.f  Well,  that  is  a  remarkable  view  of  personal  duty,  that  if  I  wore 
an  impenetrable  shirt  of  mail,  it  is  just  the  thing  for  me  to  be  drawing  daggers 
against  everybody  else  that  is  met  in  the  street.  ''  Noblesse  oblige  "  seems  to 
be  a  law  which  the  honorable  manager  does  not  think  apolicable  to  the  houses 
of  Congress.  If  there  be  anything  in  that  suggestion,  now  should  it  guard, 
reduce,  and  regulate  your  use  of  freedom  of  speech  ?  I  have  not  gone  outside 
of  the  debates  that  relate  to  this  civil-tenure  act ;  my  time  has  been  sufficiently 
occupied  in  reading  all  that  was  said  in  both  houses  on  that  subject ;  but  I  find 
now  a  welWecorded  precedent  not  merely  in  the  observations  of  a  single  sena- 
tor, but  in  a  direct  determination  of  the  Senate  itself  passing  upon  the  question 
what  certain  bounds  at  least  of  freedom  of  speech  as  between  the  two  depart- 
ments of  the  government  permitted.  The  honorable  senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, in  the  course  of  the  debate,  using  this  form  of  expression  in  regard  to  the 
President,  said,  and  on  the  subject  of  this  very  law  : 

Ton  may  ask  protection,  against  whom  ?  I  answer  plainly,  protection  against  the  President 
of  theUnited  Slates.  There,  sir,  is  the  daty  of  the  hour.  Ponder  it  well,  and  do  not  forget  it. 
There  was  no  such  datj  on  our  fathers  ;  there  was  no  such  duty  on  our  recent  predecessors 
in  this  chamber,  because  there  was  no  President  of  the  United  States  who  had  become  the 
enemy  of  his  country  (Congressional  Globe,  2d  sess.  39th  Congress,  p.  525.) 

The  President  had  said  that  Congress  was  <*  hanging  on  the  verge  of  the  govern- 
ment ;"  but  here  is  a  direct  charge  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  an 
enemy  of  the  country.  Mr.  Sumner  being  called  to  order  for  this  expression, 
the  honorable  senator  from  Rhode  Island,  |Mr.  Anthony,]  who  not  unfrequently 
presides  with  so  much  urbanity  and  so  much  control  ovBr  your  deliberations, 
gave  this  aid  to  us  as  to  what  the  common  law  of  this  tribunal  was  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  harmonies  and  courtesies  that  should  prevail  between  the  legislative 
and  the  executive  departments.     He  said  : 

It  is  the  impression  of  the  Chair  that  those  words  do  not  exceed  the  usual  latitude  of 
debate  which  has  been  permitted  here. 

Is  not  that  a  good  authority,  the  custom  of  the  tribunal  established  by  the 
presiding  officer  ?     Mr.  Sherman,  the  honorable  senator  from  Ohio,  said  : 

I  think  the  words  objected  to  are  clearly  in  order.  I  have  heard  similar  remarks  fifly 
times  without  any  question  of  order  being  raised. ' 

Communis  error  facit  jus.    That  is  the  principle  of  this  view  ;  and  the  Senate 
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came  to  a  vote,  the  opposing  numbers  of  which  remind  me  of  some  of  the  votes 
on  evidence  that  we  have  had  in  this  trial ;  the  appeal  was  laid  on  the  table  by 
29  yeas  to  10  nays.     [Laughter.] 

We  shall  get  off  pretty  easy  from  a  tribunal  whose  "  usual  latitude  of  debite  " 
permits  the  legislative  branch  to  call  the  Executive  an  enemy  of  his  country. 
But  that  is  not  all.  Proceeding  in  the  same  debate,  after  being  allowed  to  be  in 
order,  Mr.  Sumner  goes  on  with  a  speech,  the  eloquence  of  which  I  cannot  be 
permitted  to  compliment,  as  it  is  out  of  place,  but  certainly  it  is  of  the  highest 
order,  and  of  course  I  make  no  criticism  upon  it ;  but  lie  begins  with  an  announce- 
ment of  a  very  good  principle  : 

Meanwhile  I  shall  insist  always  upon  complete  freedom  of  debate,  and  I  shall  exercise  it 
John  Milton,  in  his  glorious  aspirations,  said  '*  Give  me  the  Lberty  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to 
ar^e  freely,  above  all  liberties.  Thank  God,  now  that  slave-masters  have  been  driven  from 
this  chamber,  snch  is  the  liberty  of  an  American  senator !  Of  course  there  can  be  no  citizen  of 
a  republic  too  high  for  exposure,  as  there  can  be  none  too  low  for  protection.  The  exposure 
of  the  powerful  and  the  protection  of  the  weak — those  are  not  only  invaluable  liberties  bat 
commanding  duties. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  Pre.^ident's  answer  that  is  nobler  or  more  thorough- 
going than  that  ?  And  if  the  President  is  not  too  high,  but  that  it  should  be 
not  only  an  invaluable  liberty  but  a  commanding  duty  to  call  him  an  enemy  of 
the  country,  may  not  the  House  of  Representatives  be  exposed  to  an  imputation 
of  a  most  unintelligible  aspersion  up6n  them  that  they  *'hang  on  the  verge  of 
the  government  ?  "  Then  the  honorable  senator  proceeds  with  a  style  of  obser- 
vation upon  which  I  shall  make  no  observation  whatever,  and  I  feel  none,  bat 
Cicero,  in  Catalinam,  in  Verrem^  et  pro  Milonem,  does  not  contain  more  eloquence 
against  the  objects  of  his  invective  than  this  speech  of  the  honorable  senator. 
Here  are  his  words : 

At  last  the  country  is  opening  its  eyes  to  the  actual  condition  of  things.  Already  it  sees 
that  Andrew  Johnson,  who  came  to  supreme  power  by  a  bloody  accident,  has  become  the 
successor  of  Jefferson  Davis  in  the  spirit  by  which  he  is  governed  and  in  the  mischief  he  is 
inflicting  on  his  country.  It  sees  the  Dissident  of  the  rebellion  revived  in  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  sees  that  the  violence  which  took  the  life  of  his  illustrious  predecessor 
is  now  by  his  perverse  complicity  extending  throughout  the  rebel  States,  making  ull  who  love 
the  Union  its  victims  and  filUnff  the  land  with  tragedy.  It  sees  that  the  war  upon  the  faith- 
ful Unionists  is  still  continued  under  his  powerful  auspices,  without  any  distinction  of  color, 
so  that  all,  both  white  and  black,  are  sacrificed.  It  sees  that  he  is  the  minister  of  discord, 
and  not  the  minister  of  peace.  It  sees  that,  so  long  as  his  influence  prevails,  there  is  small 
chance  of  tranquillity,  seccurit^,  or  reconciliation ;  that  the  restoration  of  prosperity  in  the 
rebel  States,  so  much  ione;ed  tor,  must  be  arrested ;  that  the  business  of  the  whole  country 
must  be  embarrassed,  and  that  those  conditions  on  which  a  sound  currency  depends  must  be 
postponed.  All  these  things  the  country  now  sees.  But  indignation  assumes  the  form  of 
judgment  when  it  is  seen  also  that 'this  incredible,  unparalleled,  and  far-reachinff  mischief, 
second  only  to  the  rebellion  itself,  of  which  it  is  a  continuation,  is  invigorated  and  extended 
through  a  plain  usurpation.  #  »  »  #  • 

The  President  has  usurped  the  powers  of  Congress  on  a  colossal  scale,  and  he  has  employed 
these  usurped  powers  in  fomenting  the  rebel  spirit  and  awakening  anew  the  dying  tires  of 
the  rebellion.  Though  the  head  of  the  executive,  he  has  rapaciously  seized  the  powers  of 
the  legislative,  and  made  himself  a  whole  Congress,  in  defiance  of  a  cardinal  principle  of 
republican  government,  that  each  branch  must  act  for  itself  without  assuming  the  powers  of 
the  others ;  and,  in  the  exercise  of  these  illegitimate  powers,  he  has  become  a  terror  to  the 
s^ood  and  a  support  to  the  wicked.  This  is  nis  great  and  unpardonable  offence,  for  which 
history  must  condemn  him  if  you  do  not.  He  is  a  usurper,  through  whom  infinite  wrong 
has  been  done  to  his  country. ,  He  is  a  usurper,  who,  promising  to  be  a  Moses,  has  become 
a  Pharaoh.    (Congressional  Globe,  2d  sess.,  39th  Congress,  p.  541.) 

And  then  it  all  ends  in  a  wonderftdly  sensible— if  the  honorable  senator  will 
allow  me  to  say  so — and  pithy  observation  of  the  honorable  senator  from  Wis- 
consin, [Mr.  Howe :] 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts  has  advanced  the  idea  that  the  President  has  become 
an  enemy  to  his  country.  #  #  *  •  »  jjn^  j  suppose 

that  not  only  to  be  the  condition  of  the  sentiment  in  this  Senate  touching  the  present  Presi- 
(lout  of  the  United  States,  but  I  suppose  we  never  had  a  President  who  was  not  in  oomimi- 
nication  wiih  a  Senate  divided  upon  just  that  question,  some  thinking  that  he  was  an  enemy 
of  the  country  and  others  thinking  that ^ he  was  not;  and  I  respectlully  submit,  therefore, 
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that  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  will  be  competent  to  try  an  impeachment  if  it  should 
be  sent  here  a^inst  the  President,  as  I  conceive  the  senator  nrom  Maryland  would  be  com- 
petent to  try  ^t  question  in  spite  of  the  opinion  which  he  has  pronounced  here.  (Ibid., 
p.  545. )  • 

That  IB  good  sensA.  Senatorial  license  must,  if  it  goes  so  wide  as  this,  some- 
times with  good-natured  senators  be  properly  described  as  a  little  Pickwiclnan. 

We  have  also  a  rule  provided  for  us  in  tne  House  of  Representatives,  and  I 
bave  selected  a  very  brief  one,  because  it  is  one  that  the  honorable  managers 
will  not  question  at  all,  as  it  gives  their  standard  on  the  subject.  I  find  that 
there  this  rule  of  license  in  speech,  in  a  very  brief,  pithy  form,  is  thus  conducted 
between  two  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  that  hody,  who  can,  as  well 
as  any  others,  for  the  purpose  of  this  trial,  furnish  a  standard  of  what  is  called 
hy  the  honorable  manager  "  propriety  of  speech."  I  read  from  page  263  of  the 
Congressional  Globe  for  the  fortieth  Congress,  first  session : 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  desire  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  (does  not  become  a  gentleman  who 
recorded  his  vote  fifty  times  for  Jefferson  Davis,  the  arch  traitor  in  this  rebellion,  as  his 
candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States,  to  undertake  to  damage  this  cause  by  attempt- 
ing to  cast  an  imputation  either  upon  my  integrity  or  my  honor.  I  repel  with  scorn  and 
contempt  any  utterance  of  that  sort  from  any  man,  whether  he  be  the  hero  of  Fort  Fisher 
not  taken  or  of  Fort  Fisher  taken.     [Laughter.] 

Now,  for  the  reply  : 

Mr.  Butler.  But  if  daring  the  war  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  did  as  much  as  I  did  in 
that  direction  I  shall  be  glad  to  recognize  that  much  done.  But  the  only  victim  of  the  gen- 
tleman's prowess  that  I  know  of  was  an  innocent  woman  hung  upon  the  scaffold,  one  Mrs. 
Surratt.  And  I  can  sustain  the  memory  of  Fort  Fisher  if  he  and  nis  present  associates  can 
sustain  him  in  shedding  the  blood  of  a  woman  tried  by  a  military  commission  and  convicted 
without  sufficient  evidence,  in  my  judgment. 

To  which,  on  page  364,  Mr.  Bingham  responds  with  spirit : 

I  challenge  the  gentleman,  I  dare  him  here  or  anywhere  in  this  tribunal,  or  in  any  tri- 
bunal, to  assert  that  I  spoliated  or  mutilated  any  book.    Why,  sir,  such  a  charge,  without 
one  tittle  of  evidence,  is  only  fit  to  come  from  a  man  who  lives  in  a  bottle  and  is  fed  with  a 
spoon.     [  Laughter.  ] 

Now,  what  under  heaven  that  means  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,  [laughter,] 
but  it  is  within  the  common  law  of  courtesy  in  the  judgment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  We  have  attempted  to  show  that  in  the  President's  addresses 
to  the  populace  there  was  something  of  irritation,  something  in  the  subjects, 
something  in  the  manner  of  the  crowd  that  excused  and  explained,  if  it  did  not 
justify,  the  style  of  his  speech.  You  might  suppose  that  this  interchange  in 
debate  grew  out  of  some  subject  that  was  irritating,  that  was  itself  savage  and 
ferocious ;  but  what  do  yon  think  was  the  subject  these  honorable  gentlemen 
were  debating  upon  ?  Why,  it  was  charity.  [Laughter.]  The  question  of  charity 
to  the  South  was  the  whole  staple  of  the  debate ;  '*  charity."  which  *'  suffereth 
long  and  is  kind."  **  Charity  envieth  not."  "  Charity  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not 
puffed  up."  [Laughter.]  Charity  *'  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  eeeketh 
not  her  own,  is  not  easify  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil,  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but 
rejoiceth  in  the  truth,  beareth  all  things,  belie veth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things, 
oodureth  all  things ;  charity  never  faileth."  But,  then,  the  Apostle  adds,  which 
I  fear  might  not  be  proved  here,  "  tongues  may  fail."     [Laughter.] 

Now,  to  be  serious,  in  a  free  republic  who  will  tolerate  this  fanfaronade  about 
fpeech-making?     ^Quis  tulerit  Oracchos  de  teditione  qnerentes,** 

Who  will  tolerate  public  orators  prating  about  propriety  of  speech  1  Why 
cannot  we  learn  that  our  estimate  oi  others  must  proceed  upon  general  views, 
and  not  vary  according  to  particular  passions  or  antipathies  ?  When  Cromwell 
in  his  career  through  Ireland,  in  the  name  of  the  Parliament,  had  set  himself 
down  before  the  town  of  Koss  and  summoned  it  to  surrender,  exhausted  in  its 
resistance,  this  Papist  community  asked  to  surrender  only  upon  the  conditions 
of  freedom  of  conscience.  Cromwell  replied :  "  As  to  freedom  of  conscience,  I 
meddle  with  no  man's  conscience ;  but  if  you  mean  by  that  liberty  to  celebrate 
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the  masB,  I  wonld  have  you  understand  that  in  no  place  where  the  power  of  the 
Parliament  of  England  prevails  shall  that  be  pennitted."  So,  freedom  of  speech 
the  honorable  mauagers  in  their  imputation  ao  not  complain  of;  but  if  anybody 
says  that  the  House  of  Representatives  hangs  upon  the  verge  of  the  govern- 
ment, we  are  to  understand  that  in  no  place  where  the  power  of  the  two  houses 
of  Congress  prevails  shall  that  degree  of  liberty  be  enjoyed,  though  they  meddle 
with  no  man's  propriety  or  freedom  of  speech. 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  occasion  to  give  his  views  about  the  infractions  upon  free- 
dom of  writing  that  the  sedition  law  introduced  in  the  legislature  of  this  coun- 
try, and  at  the  same  time  some  opinion  about  the  right  of  an  Executive  to  have 
an  opinion  about  the  constitutionality  of  a  law  and  to  act  accordingly  ;  and  I 
Will  ask  yoMf  attention  to  brief  extracts  from  his  views.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  President  Adams,  written  in  1804,  (Jefferson's  Works,  vol.  3,  p. 
655t)  says : 


I  discharged  eyerr  person  under  the  punishment  or  prosecntion  under  the  sedition  li 
hecaufte  I  considered  and  now  consider  that  law  to  be  a  nallity  as  absolute  and  as  palpable 
as  if  Congress  had  ordered  ns  to  fall  down  and  worship  a  golden  image,  and  that  it  was  as 
much  mj  duty  to  arrest  its  execution  in  every  stage  as  it  wonld  have  been  to  have  rescued 
from  the  fiery  furnace  those  who  should  have  been  cast  into  it  for  refusing  to  worship  the 
image.  It  was  accordingly  done  in  every  instance,  without  asking  what  the  ofienders  had 
done  or  against  whom  they  had  offended,  but  whether  the  pains  they  were  suffering  were 
inflicted  under  the  pretended  sedition  law. 

And  in  another  letter  he  replies  to  some  observations  against  this  freedom  of 
the  Executive  about  the  constitutionality  of  laws : 

JTon  seem  to  think  it  devolved  on  the  judges  to  decide  on  the  validity  of  the  sedition  law ; 
but  nothing  in  the  Constitution  has  giveu  them  a  right  to  decide  for  the  Executive  more  than 
for  the  Executive  to  decide  for  them.  Both  magistrates  ate  equally  independent  in  the 
sphere  of  action  assigned  to  them.  The  judges  believing  the  law  constitutional,  had  a  right 
to  pass  a  sentence  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  because  the  power  was  placed  in  their  hands 
by  the  Constitution ;  but  the  Executive  believing  the  law  to  be  unconstitutional,  wem 
bound  to  remit  the  execution  of  it  because  that  power  had  been  confided  to  them  by  the 
Constitution.  That  instrument  meant  that  its  coorainate  branches  should  be  checks  on  each 
other;  but  the  opinion  which  gives  the  judges  the  right  to  decide  what  laws  are  constitution^ 
and  what  not,  not  only  for  themselves  in  their  own  sphere  of  action,  but  for  the  legislatun 
and  Executive  also  in  their  sphere,  would  render  the  judiciary  a  despotic  branch. 

We  have  no  occasion  and  have  not  asserted  the  right  to  resort  to  these 
extreme  opinions  which  it  is  known  Jefferson  entertained.  The  opinionB  of 
Madison,  more  temperate  but  equally  thorough,  were  to  the  same  effect.  The 
codrdinate  branches  of  the  government  must  surrender  their  coQrdination  wheo- 
ever  they  allow  a  past  rescript  to  be  a  final  bar  to  renewing  or  presenting  con- 
stitutional questions  for  reconsideration  and  redetermination,  if  necessary,  even 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

But  we  have  here  some  instances  of  the  courtesy  prevailing  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  government  in  the  very  severe  expression  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
Manager  Boutwell  indulged  in  in  reference  to  the  heads  of  departments.  That 
is  an  executive  branch  of  the  government ;  and  here  you  are  sitting  in  these 
halls,  and  the  language  used  was  as  much  severer,  as  much  more  degrading  to 
that  branch  of  the  government  than  anything  said  by  the  President  in  reference 
to  Congress  as  can  be  ima^ued.  Exception  here  is  taken  to  the  fact  that  the 
President  called  congressmen,  it  is  said,  in  a  telegram,  *'  a  set  of  individuals." 
We  have  heard  of  an  old  lady  not  well  instructed  in  long  words  who  got  very 
violent  at  being  called  an  individual,  because  she  supposed  it  was  opprobrious. 
But  here  we  have  an  imputation  in  so  many  words  that  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments are  "  serfs  of  a  lord,  servants  of  a  master,  slaves  of  an  owner."  And  yet 
in  this  very  presence  sits  the  eminent  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  eminent  senator  from  Maine,  (Mr.  Fessenden,)  and  the  distinguished  sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Cameron,)  all  of  whom  have  held  cabinet  offices  by 
thig  tenure,  thus  decried  and  derided;  and  if  I  wei*e  to  name  the  senators  who 
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aepire  n  the  future  to  hold  these  d^raded  positions,  I  am  afraid  I  should  not 
leave  judges  enough  here  to  determine  this  cause.  (Laughter.)  All  know  that 
this  is  all  extravagance.     •*  E«t  modu$  in  rebus;  sunt  certi  demque  fines.^^ 

There  is  some  measure  in  things.  There  is  some  limit  to  the  houuds  of  dehate 
and  discussion  and  imputation.  I  will  agree  that  nothing  could  be  more  unfor- 
tunate than  the  language  used  by  the  President  as  offending  the  serious  and 
religious  tastes  and  feelings  of  a  community,  in  the  observations  which  he  was 
drawn  into  by  a  very  faulty  method  of  reasoning,  in  a  speech  that  he  made  at 
St.  Louis.  The  difficulty  is,  undoubtedly,  that  the  President  is  not  familiar 
with  the  graces  taught  at  schools,  the  cosUy  ornaments  and  studied  contrivances 
of  speech,  but  that  he  speaks  right  on;  and  when  an  obstacle  is  presented  in 
his  path  he  proceeds  right  over  it.  But  here  is  a  rhetorical  difficulty  for  a  man 
not  a  rhetorician.  An  illusive  metaphorical  suggestion  has  been  made  that  he 
is  a  Judas.  If  anybody«*I  do  not  care  how  practiced  he  is — undertakes  to 
become  logical  with  a  metaphor,  he  will  get  into  trouble  at  once ;  and  that  was 
the  President's  difficulty.  He  looked  around  .with  the  eye  of  a  logician  and 
said,  "  Judas's  fault  was  the  betrayal  of  all  goodness.  Where  is  the  goodness 
that  I  have  betrayed  V*  And  the  moment,  therefore,  that  you  seek  to  be  logical 
by  introducing  the  name  of  the  Divinity  against  whom  he  had  thus  sinned,  of 
course  you  would  produce  that  offence  and  shock  to  our  senses  which  otherwbe 
would  I  not  have  been  occasioned. 

.  I  am  not  entirely  sure  that  when  you  make  allowances  for  the  difference 
between  an  ex  tempore  speech  of  the  President  to  a  mob,  and  a  written,  prepared, 
and  print^  speech  to  this  court,  by  an  honorable  manager,  but  that  there  may 
be  some  little  trace  of  the  same  impropriety  in  that  figure  of  argument  which 
presented  Mr.  Carpenter  to  your  observation  as  an  inspired  painter,  whose  pen- 
cil was  guided  by  the  hand  of  Providence  to  the  apportionment  of  Mr.  Stanton 
to  perpetual  bliss,  and  of  Governor  Seward  to  eternal  pains.  [Laughter.]  But 
all  that  is  matter  of  taste,  matter  of  feeling,  matter  of  discretion,  matter  of 
^  judgment. 

The  serious  views  impressed  upon  you  with  so  much  force  by  the  counsel 
for  the  President  who  opened  this  cause  for  us,  and  supported  by  the  quotations 
from  Mr.  Madison,  present  this  whole  subject  in  its  proper  aspect  to  an  American 
audience.  I  think  that  if  our  newspapers  would  find  some  more  discriminating 
scale  of  comment  on  speeches  than  to  make  the  lowest  scale  "able  and  eloquent,'' 
we  should  have  a  better  state  of  things  in  public  addresses. 

Our  position  in  regard  to  the  speeches  is,  that  the  circumstances  produced  in 
truth  should  be  considered,  that  words  put  into  the  speaker's  mouth  from  the 
calls  of  the  crowd,  ideas  suddenly  raised  by  their  uufiriendly  and  impolite  sug- 
gestions, are  to  have  their  weight,  and  that  without  apologizing,  for  no  man  is 
bound  to  apologize  before  the  law  or  before  the  court  n>r  the  exercise  of  freedom 
of  speech,  it  may  be  freely  admitted  that  it  would  be  very  well  if  all  men  were 
accomplished  rhetoricians,  finished  logicians,  and  had  a  bridle  on  their  tongues. 

Ana  now,  without  pausing  at  all  upon  the  eleventh  article,  which  I  leave  to 
the  observations  of  the  honorable  managers  among  themselves  to  dispose  of,  I 
will  take  up  the  Eqiory  article.  The  Emory  article  is  an  offence  which  began 
and  ended  on  the  22d  of  February,  and  is  comprised  within  a  half  hour's  con- 
versation between  the  President  and  a  general  of  our  armies. 

I  dare  say  that  in  the  rapid  and  heated  course  of  this  impeachment  through 
Ijjie  House  of  Bepresentatives  it  may  have  been  supposed  by  rumor,  uncertain 
and  amplified,  that  there  had  occurred  some  kind  of  military  purpose  or  inten* 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  President  that  looked  to  the  use  of  force ;  but  under 
these  proofs  what  can  we  say  of  it  but  that  the  President  received  an  intimation 
from  Secretary  Welles  that  all  the  officers  were  being  called  away  from  what 
doubtless  is  their  principal  occupation  in  time  of  peace,  attendance  upon  levees, 
were  summoned,  as  they  were  from  the  halls  of  revelry  at  Brussels  to  the  battle 
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of  Waterloo,  and  it  was  natural  to  inquire  when  and  where  this  hattle  was  to 
take  place ;  and  the  President,  treating  it  with  very  great  indiflFerence,  said  he 
did  not  know  anything  ahout  Genersd  Emory,  and  did  not  seem  to  care  any- 
thing about  it;  but  finally,  when  Secretary  Welles  said,  "You  had  better  look 
into  it,"  he  did  look  into  it,  and  there  was  a  conversation  which  ended  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  constitutional  law  between  the  President  and  the  general,  in  which 
the  general,  re-enforced  by  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  a  lawyer,  and  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Walker,  a  lawyer,  actually  put  down  the  President  entirely !  [Laughter.]  Now, 
if  he  ought  to  be  removed  from  office  for  that,  and  a  new  election  ordered  for 
that,  you  will  so  determine  in  your  judgment;  and  if  any  other  President  can 
go  through  four  years  without  doing  something  worse  than  that,  we  shall  have 
to  be  more  careful  in  the  preliminary  examinations  in  our  nominating  conven- 
tions.    [Laughter.]     I  understand  this  article  to  be  hardly  insisted  upon. 

Then  come  the  conspiracy  articles.  The  conspiracy  consists  in  this :  It  wai 
all  commenced  and  completed  in  writing;  the  documents  were  public ;  they  were 
immediately  promulgated,  and  that  is  the  conspiracy,  if  it  be  one.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  honorable  manager,  who  conducted  with  so  much  force  and  skill 
the  examinations  of  the  witnesses,  did  succeed  in  proving  that  besides  the  written 
orders  handed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  General  Thomas,  there 
were  a  few  words  of  attendant  conversation,  and  those  words  were,  "  I  wish  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,"  and  an  assent  of  General  Thomas  to  the 
propriety  of  that  course.  But  by  the  power  of  our  profession  the  learned  man- 
ager made  it  evident,  by  the  course  of  his  examination,  in  which  he  asked  the 
witness  if  he  had  ever  heard  those  words  used  before  when  a  commission  was 
delivered  to  him  and  receive  for  re^fly  that  it  had  not,  and  that  it  was  not  roa- 
tine,  that  they  carried  infinite  gravity  of  suspicion ! 

What  is  there  that  we  cannot  believe  in  the  power  of  counsel  to  affix  upon 
innocent  and  apparently  laudable  expressions  these  infinite  consequences  of  evil 
surmise,  when  we  remember  how,  in  a  very  celebrated  trial, ''  chops  and  tomato 
sauce  "  were  to  go  through  the  service  of  getting  a  verdict  from  a  jury  on  a 
question  of  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  ?  [Laughter.]  Now,  **  chops  and 
tomato  sauce"  do  not  import  a  promise  of  marriage ;  there  is  not  the  least  savor 
of  courtship  nor  the  least  flavor  of  flirtation,  even,  in  them ;  but  it  is  in  "the 
hidden  meaning."  And  so  **  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,"  by  these  two  men, 
at  midday,  and  in  writing,  entering  into  a  conspiracy,  mean,  we  are  told,  blood- 
shed, civil  commotion,  and  war  I  Well,  I  cannot  argue  against  it.  Cardinal 
Wolsey  said  that  in  political  times  you  could  get  a  jury  that  would  bring  in  a 
verdict  that  Abel  killed  Cain ;  and  it  may  be  that  an  American  Senate  will  find 
that  in  this  allusion  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  is  found  sufficient  evidence 
to  breed  from  it  a  purpose  of  commotion  and  civil  war. 

But  the  conspiracy  articles  have  but  a  trivial  foundation  to  rest  upon.  Here 
we  have  a  statute  passed  at  the  eve  of  the  insurrection  intended  to  guai'd  the 
possession  of  the  offices  of  the  United  States  from  the  intrusion  of  intimidation, 
threats,  and  force,  to  disable  the  public  service.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  reproduction  of 
the  first  section  of  the  sedition  act  of  1798  somewhat  amplified  and  extended. 
It  is  a  law  wholly  improper  in  time  of  peace,  for,  in  the  extravagance  of  its 
comprehension,  it  may  include  much  more  than  should  be  made  criminal,  except 
in  times  of  public  danger.  But  the  idea  that  a  law  intended  to  prevent  rebels 
at  the  south,  or  rebel  sympathizers,  as  they  were  called,  at  the  north,  from 
intimidating  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  public  duty,  should  be  wrested  t^ 
an  indictment  and  trial  of  a  President  of  tlie  United  States  and  an  officer  of  the 
army  under  a  written  arrangement  of  orders  to  take  possession  of  and  administer 
one  of  the  departments  of  the  government  according  to  law,  is  wresting  a  statute 
wholly  from  its  application.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  illustration  that 
Blackstone  gives  us  of  the  impropriety  of  following  the  literal  wordfl  of  a  statute 
as  against  a  necessary  implication,  wlien  he  says  that  a  statute  against  letting 
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blood  in  the  street  conld  not  properly  support  an  indictment  against  a  surgeon 
for  tapping:  the  vein  of  an  apoplectic  patient  who  happened  to  have  fallen  on 
the  sidewalk.  And  there  is  no  greater  perversity  or  contrariety  in  this  effort  to 
make  this  statute  applicable  to  oi'derly  and  regular  proceedings  between  recog- 
nized officers  of  the  United  States  in  the  disposition  of  an  office  than  there  would 
be  in  punishing  the  surgeon  for  relieving  the  apoplectic  patient. 

I  did  not  fully  understand,  though  I  carefully  attended  to,  the  point  of  the 
arorument  of  the  learned  manager,  [Mr.  Boutwell,]  who,  with  great  precision 
and  detail,  brought  into  view  the  common  law  of  Maryland  as  adopted  by  Con- 
gress for  the  government  in  the  domestic  and  ordinary  affairs  of  life  of  the  people 
in  this  District ;  but  if  I  did  rightly  understand  it,  it  was  that,  though  there 
was  nothing  in  the  penal  code  of  the  District,  and  although  th^  act  of  1801  did 
not  attempt  to  make  a  penal  code  for  the  District,  yet  somehow  or  other  it 
became  a  misdemeanor  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  official 
functions,  to  do  what  he  did  do  about  this  office,  because  it  was  against  the 
common  law  of  Maryland  as  applied  in  this  District. 

I  take  it  that  I  need  not  proceed  on  this  subject  any  further.  The  common 
law  has  a  principle  that  when  the  common  law  stigmatizes  a  malum  in  se  and  a 
felony  it  may  be  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law  to  attempt  it  and  to  use  the 
means.  But  the  idea  that  when  a  sta,tute  makes  malum  prohibitum,  and  affixes 
a  punishment  to  it  if  executed  the  common  law  adds  to  that  statutory  malum 
prohibitum  and  punishment  a  common  law  punishment,  for  attempting  it,  when 
the  statute  itself  has  not  included  an  attempt  within  it,  I  apprehend  is  not  sup- 
ported by  any  authority  or  any  view  of  the  law ;  and  I  must  think  that  it  cannot 
be  supposed  in  the  high  forum  of  a  court  of  impeachment  as  making  a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanor,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  determining 
what  his  powers  and  duties  were  in  regard  to  filling  offices,  should  have  looked 
into  the  common  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia  because  the  offices  are  inside 
of  the  District. 

Then,  upon  the  views  presented  of  the  conspiracy  articles,  let  us  see  what 
the  evidence  is.  There  was  no  preparation  or  meditation  of  force ;  there  was 
no  application  of  force ;  there  was  no  threat  of  force  authorized  on  the  part  of 
the  President;  and  there  was  no  expectation  of  force,  for  he  expected  and 
desired  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  that,  by  the  peaceful  and  regular 
exercise  of  authority  on  his  part,  through  the  ordinary  means  of  its  exercise,  he 
should  secure  obedience,  and  if,  disappointed  in  that,  obedience  should  not  be 
rendered,  all  that  the  President  desired  or  expected  was  that,  upon  tliat  legal 
basis  thus  furnished  by  his  official  action,  there  should  be  an  opportunity  of 
'taking  the  judgment  of  the  courts  of  law. 

Now,  there  seems  to  be  left  nothing  but  those  articles  that  relate  to  the  ad 
interim  appointment  of  General  Thomas  and  to  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton.  I 
will  consider  the  ad  interim  appointment  first,  meaning  to  assume,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  it  as  a  possible  crime,  that  the  office  had  been  vacated  and 
was  open  to  the  action  of  the  President.  If  the  office  was  full,  then  there 
could  be  no  appointment  by  the  'authority  of  the  President  or  otherwise.  The 
whole  action  of  the  President  manifestly  was  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  office 
was  to  be  vacated  before  an  ad  interim  appointment  could  possibly  be  made,  or 
was  intended  to  take  effect. 

The  letter  of  authority  accompanied  the  order  of  removal  and  was,  of  course, 
secondary  and  ancillary  to  the  order  of  removal,  and  was  only  to  take  up  the 
duties  of  the  office  and  discharge  them  if  the  Secretary  of  War  should  leave 
the  office  in  need  of  such  temporary  charge. 

I  think  that  the  only  circumstance  we  have  to  attend  to  before  we  look  pre- 
cisely at  the  law  governing  ad  interim  appointments  is  some  suggestion  as  to 
any  difference  between  ad  interim  appointments  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
and  during  the  recess.    The  honorable  managers,  perhaps  all  of  them,  but  cer- 
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taialj  the  honorable  manager,  Mr.  Bontwell,  has  contended  that  the  practice  of 
the  govemment  in  regard  to  removals  from  office  covered  onlj  the  case  of 
removals  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate.  It  will  be  part  of  my  datj  and 
labor  when  I  come  to  consider  definitely  the  question  of  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Stanton  to  consider  that  point,  but  for  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Thomas's  appoint- 
ment no  such  discrimination  needs  to  be  made.  The  question  about  the  right 
of  the  Executive  to  vacate  ad  office,  as  to  be  discriminated  between  recess  and 
session,  arises  out  of  the  constitutional  distinction  that  is  taken,  to 'wit :  that  he 
can  only  fill  an  office  during  session  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  that  he  can  during  the  recess  commission — ^it  is  not  called  filling 
the  office,  or  appointing,  but  commission  by  authority,  to  expire  with  the  next 
session. 

But  ad  interim  appointments  do  not  rest  upon  the  Constitution  at  all.  They 
are  not  regarded,  they  never  have  been  rej^rded  as  an  exercise  of  the  appointing 
power  in  the  sense  of  filling  an  office.  They  are  regarded  as  falling  within 
either  the  executive  or  legislative  duty  of  providing  for  a  management  of  the 
duties  of  the  office  before  an  appointment  is  or  can  properly  be  made.  In  the 
absence  of  legislation  it  might  be  said  that  this  power  belonged  to  the  Executive  ; 
that  a  part  of  his  duty  was,  when  he  saw  that  accident  had  vacated  an  office  or 
that  necessity  had  required  a  removal,  under  his  general  authority  and  duty  to 
see  that  the  laws  are  executed,  he  should  provide  that  the  public  service  should 
be  temporarily  taken  up  and  carried  on.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  an  inad- 
missible constitutional  conclusion. 

But  it  might  eaually  well  be  determined  that  it  was  a  ceuus  omissus,  for  which 
the  Constitution  nad  provided  no  rules  and  which  the  legislation  of  Congress 
might  properly  occupy.  From  the  beginning,  therefore,  as  early  as  1792  and 
1789,  indeed,  provision  is  made  for  temporary  occupation  of  the  duties  of  an 
office,  and  the  course  of  legislation  was  this  :  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of 
1792,  regulating  three  of  the  departments,  provided  that  temporary  absence  and 
disabilitie^s  of  the  heads  of  departments,  leaving  the  office  still  full,  might  be 
met  by  appointments  of  temporary  persons  to  take  charge.  The  act  of  1795 
provided  that  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  there  might  be  power  in  the 
Executive  which  would  not  require  him  to  fill  the  office  by  the  constitutional 
method  but  temporarily  to  provide  for  a  discharge  of  its  duties.  Then  came 
the  act  of  1863,  which  in  terms  covers  to  a  certain  extent  but  not  fully  both  of 
these  predicaments ;  and  I  wish  to  ask  your  attention  to  some  circumstances  in 
regard  to  the  passage  of  that  act  of  1863.  I  have  said  that  the  eighth  section 
of  the  act  of  1792  provides  for  filling  temporarily,  not  vacancies  but  disabilities. 
In  January,  1863,  the  President  sent  to  Congress  this  brief  message,  and 
senators  will  perceive  that  it  relates  to  this  particular  subject : 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 

I  submit  to  Congress  the  expediency  of  extending  to  other  departments  of  the  governmeiit 
the  authority  conferred  on  the  President  by  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  the  8th  of  May, 
1792,  to  appoint  a  person  to  temporarily  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  Secretary  of  War,  in  case  of  the  death,  absence  from  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, or  sickness  of  either  of  those  officers. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Washingtok,  January  2, 1863. 

That  is  to  say,  the  temporary  disability  provision  of  the  act  of  1792,  which 
covered  all  the  departments  then  in  existence,  had  never  been  extended  by  law 
to  cover  the  other  departments,  and  the  President  desired  to  have  that  act 
extended.  The  act  of  1795  did  not  need  to  be  extended,  for  it  covered 
"  vacancies  "  in  its  terms  and  was  applicable  to  other  departments,  and  vacan- 
cies were  not  in  the  mind  of  the  President,  nor  was  there  any  need  of  a  pro- 
vision of  law  for  them.  This  message  having  been  referred  to  the  Jadiciary 
Committee,  the  honorable  senator  from  Illinois,  [Mr.  Trambull,]  the  chairman  of 
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Ant  committee,  made  a  very  brief  report ;  I  believe  this  is  the  whole  of  it,  or 
rather  a  brief  statement  in  his  place  conceroing  it,  in  which  he  said : 

There  have  been  several  statates  on  the  subject,  and  as  the  laws  now  exist  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  anthoritj  temporarily  to  fill  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  and  Seo- 
retary  of  War  with  one  of  the  other  Secretaries  by  calling  some  person  to  discharge  the  duties. 

The  other  department  was  the  Treasury. 

We  received  communications  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  asking  that  the  law 
be  extended  to  the  other  executive  departments  of  the  government,  which  seems  to  be  proper ; 
and  we  have  framed  a  bill  to  cover  all  of  those  cases,  so  that  whenever  there  is  a  vacancy 
the  President  may  temporarily  devolve  the  duty  of  one  of  the  cabinet  ministers  on  another 
oa];»inet  minister,  or  upon  the  chief  officer  in  the  department  for  the  time  being. 

Here  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  in  terms  of  the 
Senate  or  of  the  honorable  senator  the  act  of  1795;  nothing  is  said  of  it;  and 
it  would  appear,  therefore,  as  if  the  whole  legislation  of  1863  proceeded  npon 
the  proposition  of  extending  the  act  of  1792  as  to  disabilities  in  office,  not  vacan- 
cies, except  that  the  honorable  senator  uses  the  phrase  ''vacancies,"  and  that 
he  speaks  of  having  provided  for  the  occasions  that  might  arise.  The  act  of 
1863  does  not  cover  the  case  of  vacancies  except  by  resignation,  and  it  is  not, 
therefore,  a  vacancy  act  in  full.  It  does  add  to  the  disabilities  which  the  Pres- 
ident had  asked  to  have  covered,  a  case  of  resignation  which  he  did  not  ask  to 
have  covered,  and  which  did  not  need  to  be  covered  by  new  legislation,  because 
the  act  of  1794  embraced  it.  But  this  act  of  1863  does  not  cover  all  the  cases 
of  vacancy.  It  does  not  cover  vacancies  by  removal,  if  removal  could  be  made, 
and  we  supposed  it  could  tn  1863 ;  it  does  not  cover  the  case  of  expiration  of 
office,  which  is  a  case  of  vacancy,  provided  there  are  terms  to  office. 

Under  that  additional  light  it  seems  as  if  the  only  question  presented  of  guilt 
on  the  part  of  the  President  in  respect  to  the  appointment  to  office  ad  interim 
was  a  question  of  whether  he  violated  a  law.  But  senators  will  remark  the 
very  limited  form  in  which  that  question  arises.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the 
appointment  of  Thomas,  if  the  office  was  vacant,  was  a  violation  of  the  civil- 
tenure  act ;  that  is,  it  is  not  pretended  in  argument,  although  perhaps  it  may 
be  so  charged  in  the  articles ;  because  an  examination  of  the  act  shows  that  the 
only  appointments  prohibited  there,  and  the  infinngement  of  which  is  made 
penal,  is  appointing  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  that  act,  as  was  pointed  out 
by  my  colleague.  Judge  Curtis,  and  seems  to  have  been  assented  to  in  the  argu- 
ment on  the  other  side;  that  an  appointment  prohibited,  or  an  attempt  at  an 
appointment  prohibited,  relates  to  the  infraction  of  the  policy  and  provisions  of 
that  act  as  applied  to  the  attempt  to  fill  the  offices  that  are  declared  to  be  in 
abeyance  under  certain  predicaments.  I  believe  that  to  be  a  sound  construction 
of  the  law,  whether  assented  to  or  not,  not  to  be  questioned  anywhere. 

Very  well,  then,  supposing  that  the  appointment  of  Greneral  Thomas  was  not 
according  to  law,  it  is  not  against  any  law  that  prohibits  it  in  terms,  nor  against 
any  law  that  has  a  penal  clause  or  a  criminal  Qualification  upon  the  act.  What 
would  it  be  if  attempted  without  authority  of  tne  act  of  1795,  because  that  was 
repealed,  and  without  authority  of  the  act  of  1863,  because  General  Thomas 
was  not  an  officer  that  was  eligible  for  this  temporary  employment  ?  It  would 
simply  be  that  the  President,  in  the  confusion  among  these  statutes,  had 
appointed,  or  attempted  to  appoint,  an  ad  interim  discharge  of  the  office  with- 
out authority  of  law.  You  could  not  indict  him  very  well  for  it,  and  I  do  not 
think  you  can  impeach  him  for  it.  There  are  an  abundance  of  mandatory  laws 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  it  never  has  been  customary  to 
put  a  penal  clause  in  them  till  the  civil -tenure  act  of  1867. 

But  on  this  subject,  the  ad  interim  appointments,  there  is  no  penal  clause  and 
no  positive  prohibition  in  any  statute.  There  would  be,  then,  simply  a  defect 
of  authority  in  the  President  to  make  the  appointment.  What,  then,  would  be 
the  consequence?     General  Thomas  might  not  be  entitled  to  discharge  the 
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dalles  of  the  office ;  and  if  he  had  undertaken  to  give  a  certificate  as  Secretary 
ad  interim  to  a  paper  that  was  to  be  read  in  evidence  in  a  court,  and  a  lawyer 
had  got  up  and  objected  that  General  Thomas  was  not  Secretary  ad  interim, 
and  had  brought  the  statutes,  the  certificate  might  have  failed.  That  is  all  that 
can  be  claimed  or  pretended  in  that  regard. 

But  we  have  insisted,  and  we  do  now  insist,  that  the  act  of  1795  was  in 
force ;  and  that  whether  the  act  of  1795  was  or  was  not  in  force,  is  one  of  those 
questions  of  dubious  interpretation  of  implied  repeal  upon  which  no  officer, 
humble  or  high,  could  be  brought  into  blame  for  having  an  opinion  one  way  or 
the  other.  And  if  you  proceed  upon  these  articles  to  execute  a  sentence  of 
removal  from  office  of  a  President  of  the  United  States,  you  will  proceed  upon 
an  infliction  of  the  highest  possible  measure  of  civil  condemnation  upon  him 
personally,  and  of  the  highest  possible  degree  of  interference  with  the  constitu- 
tionally elected  Executive  dependent  on  suffrage  that  it  is  possible  for  a  court 
to  inflict,  and  you  will  rest  it  on  the  basis  either  that  the  act  of  1795  waa 
repealed,  or  upon  the  basis  that  there  was  not  a  doubt  or  difficulty  or  an  ignor- 
ance upon  which  a  President  of  the  United  States  might  make  an  ad  interiiti 
appointment  of  General  Thomas  for  a  day,  followed  by  a  nomination  of  a  per- 
manent successor  on  the  succeeding  day.  Truly,  indeed,  we  are  getting  very 
nice  in  our  measure  and  criticism  of  the  absolute  obligations  and  of  the  absolute 
acuteness  and  thoroughness  of  executive  functions  when  we  seek  to  apply  the 
process  of  impeachment  and  removal  to  a  question  whether  an  act  of  Congress 
required  him  to  name  a  head  of  a  department  to  take  the  vacant  place  ad  inferxTn 
or  an  act  of  Congress  not  repealed  permitted  him  to  take  a  suitable  person.  Yoa 
certainly  do  not,  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  rig  up  a  trip-hammer  to  crack  a 
walnut. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  conclude  what  I  may  have 
to  say  to  the  Senate  further  certainly  within  the  compass  of  an  hour ;  and  as 
the  customary  hour  of  adjournment  has  been  reached,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  I  feel  somewhat  sensibly  the  impression  of  a  long  argument. 

Several  Senators.  Go  on,  go  on. 

Mr.  Henderson.  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Missouri  moves  that  the  Senate,  sit- 
ting as  a  court  of  impeachment,  adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  im- 
peachment, adjourned. 


Friday,  May  1,  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  except  Mr.  Stanbery  and  Mr.  Curtis, 
appeared  and  took  the  seats  assigned  to  them  respectively. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washburne,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accompanied 
Dy  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats  provided 
for  them. 

The  journal  of  yesterday's  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of 
the  impeachment,  was  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators  will  please  give  their  attention.  The  counsel 
for  the  President  will  proceed  with  the  argument. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  I  cannot  but  feel  that,  notwith- 
standing the  unfailing  courtesy  and  the  long-suffering  patience  which  for  myself 
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and  my  colleagues  I  have  every  reason  cheerfully  to  acknowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  court  in  the  progress  of  this  trial  and  in  the  long  argument,  you  had  at 
the  adjournment  yesterday  reached  somewhat  of  the  condition  of  feeling  of  a 
very  celebrated  judge,  Lord  Ellenborough,  who,  when  a  very  celebrated  lawyer, 
Mr.  Feame,  had  conducted  an  argument  upon  the  interesting  subject  of  con- 
tingent remainders  to  the  ordinary  hour  of  adjournment,  and  suggested  that  he 
would  proceed  whenever  it  should  be  his  lordship's  pleasure  to  hear  him, 
responded,  **  The  court  will  hear  you,  sir,  to-morrow ;  but  as  to  pleasure,  that 
has  been  long  out  of  the  question."     [Laughter.] 

Be  that  as  it  may,  duties  must  be  done,  however  arduous,  and  certainly  your 
kindness  and  encouragement  relieve  from  all  unnecessarv  fatigue  in  the  progress 
of  the  cause.  We  will  look  for  a  moment,  under  the  light  which  I  have  sought 
to  throw  upon  the  subject,  a  little  more  particularly  at  the  two  acts,  the  one  of 
1795  and  the  other  of  1863,  that  have  relation  to  this  subject  of  ad  inter hn 
appointments.    The  act  of  1795  provides : 

That  in  case  of  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  of 
the  Secretary  of  .the  Department  of  War,  or  of  any  officer  of  either  of  the  said  departments, 
whose  appointment  is  in  the  head  thereof,  whereby  they  cannot  perform  the  duUes  of  their 
said  respective  offices,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  case  he 
shall  think  it  necessary,  to  authorize  any  person  or  persons,  at  his  discretion,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  said  respective  offices  until  a  successor  be  appointed  or  such  vacancy  be  filled  : 
Provided^  That  no  one  vacancy  shall  be  supplied  in  manner  aforesaid  for  a  longer  term  than 
BIX  months. 

The  act  of  1863,  which  was  passed  under  a  suggestion  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  not  for  the  extension  of  the  vacancy  act  which  T  have  read 
to  the  other  departments,  but  for  the  extension  of  the  temporary-disability  pro- 
vision of  the  act  of  1792,  does  provide  as  follows  : 

In  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  absence  from  the  seat  of  government,  or  sickness  of  the 
head  of  any  executive  department  of  the  government,  or  of  any  officer  of  either  of  the  said 
departments  whose  appointment  is  not  in  tne  head  thereof,  whereby  they  cannot  perform  the 
duties  of  their  respective  offices,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
case  he  shall  think  it  necessary,  to  authorize — 

Not  •'  any  person  or  persons,"  as  is  the  act  of  1795,  but — 

to  authorize  the  head  of  any  other  executive  department  or  other  officer  in  either  of  said 
departments  whose  appointment  is  vested  in  the  jPresident,  at  his  discretion,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  said  respective  offices  until  a  successor  be  appointed,  or  until  such  absence  or 
disability  by  sickness  shall  cease :  Provided,  That  no  one  vacancy  shall  be  supplied  in  man- 
'ner  aforesaid  for  a  longer  term  than  six  months. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  1792,  to  which  I  will 
now  cdll  attention,  being  in  1  Statutes  at  Large,  page  281,  provides  thus  : 

That  in  case  of  the  death,  absence  from  the  seat  of  government,  or  sickness  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  of  the  Secretary  of  the  War  Department,  or 
of  any  officer  of  either  of  the  said  departments,  whose  appointment  is  not  in  the  head 
thereof,  whereby  they  cannot  perform  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  case  he  shall  think  it  necessary,  to  authorize  any 
person  or  persons,  at  his  discretion,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  said  respective  offices  until 
a  successor  be  appointed,  or  until  such  absence  or  inability  by  sickness  shall  cease. 

I  am  told,  or  I  understand  from  the  argument,  that  if  there  was  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  by  the  competent  and  effective  removal  of 
Mr.  Stanton  by  the  exercise  of  the  President's  authority  in  his  paper  order, 
there  has  come  to  be  some  infraction  of  law  bv  reason  of  the  President's  des- 
ignating General  Thomas  to  the  ad  interim  cnar^e  of  the  office,  because  it  is 
said  that  though  under  the  act  of  1795,  or  under  the  act  of  1792,  General 
Thomas,  under  the  comprehension  of  *'  any  person  or  persons,''  might  be  open 
to  the  presidential  choice  and  appointment,  yet  that  ne  does  not  come  within 
the  limited  and  restricted  right  of  selection  for  ad  interim  duties  which  is 
imposed  by  the  act  of  1863  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  assumed  in  the  argu- 
ment that  the  whole  range  of  selection  permitted  under  that  act  was  of  the 
heads  of  departments.     But  your  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  it  permits 
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the  President  to  designate  any  person  who  is  either  the  head  of  a  department, 
or  who  holds  any  office  in  any  department  the  appointment  of  which  is  from  the 
President ;  and  I  woald  like  to  know  why  Greneral  ThomajB,  Adjutant  General 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  holding  his  position  in  that  Department  of 
War,  is  not  an  officer  appomted  by  the  President,  and  open  to  his  selection  £or 
this  temporary  dnty ;  and  I  would  like  to  know  upon  what  principle  of  ordinary 
succession  or  recour;»e  for  the  devolution  of  the  principal  duty  any  officer  could 
stand  better  suited  to  assume  for  a  day  or  ior  a  week  the  discharge  of  the  ad 
interim  trust  than  the  Adjutant  Greneral  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
being  the  staff  officer  of  the  President,  and  the  person  who  stands  there  as  the 
principal  directory  and  immediate  agent  of  the  War  Department  in  the  exercise 
of  its  ordinary  functions  t 

I  cannot  but  think  it  is  too  absurd  for  me  to  argue  to  a  Senate  that  the 
removal  of  a  President  of  the  United  States  should  not  depend  upon  the  ques* 
tion  whether  an  Adjutant  General  was  a  proper  locum  tenens  or  not,  or  whether 
entangled  between  the  horns  of  the  repealed  and  unrepealed  statutes  the  Presi- 
dent may  have  erred  in  that  on  which  he  hung  his  rightful  authority. 

Let  me  now  call  your  attention  now  to  an  exercise  of  this  power  of  ad  interim 
appointment  as  held  in  the  administration  of  President  Lmcoln,  at  page  582 
of  the  record,  before  the  enactment  of  the  statute  of  1863.  Tou  will  observe 
that  before  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1863  there  was  in  force  no  statutory  autho- 
rity for  the  appointment  of  ad  interim  discharge  of  the  offices  except  the  acts 
of  1792  and  1795,  which  were  limited  in  their  terms  to  the  Departments  of 
War,  of  State,  and  of  the  Treasury.  You  have,  therefore,  directly  in  this 
action  of  President  Lincoln  the  question  of  ultra  viren^  not  of  an  infraction  of 
a  prohibitory  statute  with  a  penalty,  but  of  an  assumption  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment without  the  adequate  support  of  an  enabling  act  of  Congress  to  cover  it, 
for  he  proceeded,  as  will  be  found  at  the  very  top  of  that  page  : 

I  hereby  appoint  St.  John  B.  L.  Skinner,  now  acting  First  Assistant  Postmaster  Qeneral, 
to  be  acting  Postmaster  General  ad  inttrim,  in  place  of  Hon.  Montgomery  Blair,  now  tem- 
porarily absent. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Washington,  September  22,  1862. 

The  Department  of  the  Post  Office  was  not  covered  by  the  acts  of  1792  or 
1795,  and  the  absence  of  authority  in  respect  to  it  and  the  other  later  organised 
departments  formed  the  occasion  of  the  President's  message  which  led  to  the 
enactment  of  1863.  I  would  like  to  know  whether,  when  President  Lincoln 
appointed  Mr.  Skinner  to  be  Postmaster  General,  without  an  enabling  and  sup- 
porting act  of  Gopgress  to  justify  him,  he  deserved  to  be  impeached,  whether 
that  was  a  crime  against  the  Constitution  and  his  oath  of  office,  whether  it  was 
a  duty  due  to  the  Constitution  that  he  should  be  impeached,  removed,  and  a 
new  election  ordered  ? 

1  cannot  but  insist  upon  always  separating  from  these  crimes  alleged  in  arti- 
cles the  guilt  that  is  outside  of  articles  and  that  has  not  been  proved,  and  that 
I  have  not  answered  for  the  respondent  nor  have  been  permitted  to  rebut  by 
testimony.  I  take  the  thing  as  it  is,  and  1  regard  each  article  as  including  the 
whole  compass  of  a  crime,  the  whole  range  of  imputation,  the  whole  scope  of 
testimony  and  consideration  ;  and  unless  there  be  some  measure  of  guilt,  some 
purpose,  or  some  act  of  force,  of  violence,  of  fraud,  of  corruption,  of  injury,  of 
evil,  I  cannot  find  in  mbtaken,  erroneous,  careless,  or  even  indifferent  excesses 
of  authority  making  no  impression  upon  the  fabric  of  the  government,  and  giving 
neither  menace  nor  injury  to  the  public  service,  any  foundation  for  this  extraor- 
dinary proceeding  of  impeachment. 

Am  1  right  in  saying  that  an  article  is  to  contain  guilt  enough  in  itself  for  a 
verdict  to  be  pronounced  by  the  honorable  members  of  the  court  "  guilty"  or 
"  not  guilty"  on  that  article  ;  guilty  not  of  an  act  as  named,  but  "  guilty  of  a 
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high  erime  and  misdemeanor  as  cbarged,"  and  as  the  form  of  question  adopted 
in  the  Peck  and  Chase  trials  is  distinctly  set  down,  and  not  the  question  used  in 
the  Pickering  trial  for  a  particular  purpose,  which  has  led  the  honorable  mana- 
ger, [Mr.  WUaon,]  to  denounce  it  as  a  mockery  of  justice,  a  finding  of  immaterial 
tacts,  leaving  no  conclusions  of  law  or  judgment  to  be  found  by  anybody. 

There  is  another  point  of  limitation  on  the  authority  of  the  President,  as  con- 
tained both  in  the  act  of  1795  and  of  1863,  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
some  comment  by  the  learned  and  honorable  manager,  [Mr.  Boutwell :]  it  is  that 
anyhow  and  anyway  the  President  has  been  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanor, however  innocent  otherwise,  because  the  six  months'  ability  accorded 
to  him  by  the  act  of  1795  or  1863  had  already  expired  before  he  appointed  Gen- 
eral Thomas. 

The  reasoning*  I  do  not  exactly  understand ;  it  is  definitely  written  down  and 
the  words  have  their  ordinary  meaning,  I  suppose ;  but  how  it  is  that  the  Pres- 
ident is  chargeable  with  having  filled  a  vacancy  thus  occurring  on  the  21st  of 
February,  1868,  if  it  occurred  at  all,  by  an  appointment  that  he  made  ad  interim 
on  that  day  which  was  to  run  in  the  future,  what  the  suggestion  that  the  six 
months'  right  had  expired  rests  upon,  I  do  not  understand.  It  is  attempted  to 
connect  it  in  some  way  with  a  preceding  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton  under  the 
civil -tenure  act,  which  certainly  did  not  create  a  vacancy  in  the  office^  as  by  law 
it  was  prohibited  from  doing,  nor  did  it  create  in  any  form  or  manner  a  vacancy 
in  the  office.  No  matter,  then,  whether  the  suspension  was  under  the  civil- 
tenure-office  act  or  the  act  of  1795,  the  office  was  not  vacant  until  the  removal ; 
and  whatever  there  may  have  been  wanting  in  authority  in  that  preceding  action 
of  the  President  as  not  sufficiently  supported  by  his  constitutional  authority  to 
suspend,  which  he  olaims,  and  as  covered  necessarily  by  the  act  of  1 867,  as  i& 
argued  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  I  cannot  see  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with 
cutting  short  the  term  during  which  it  was  competent  for  the  President  to  make 
an  ad  intertm  appointment 

There  remains  nothing  to  be  considered  except  about  an  ad  interim  appoint- 
ment as  occurring  during  the  session  of  the  Senate.  An  efibrt  has  been  made 
to  connect  a  discrimination  between  the  session  and  the  recess  of  the  Senate  in 
its  operation  upon  the  right  of  ad  interim  or  temporary  appointments,  with  the 
discrimination  which  the  Constitution  makes  between  the  filling  of  an  office 
during  the  session  and  the  limited  commission  which  is  permitted  during  the 
recess.  But  sufficiently,  I  imagine,  for  the  purposes  of  conviction  in  your 
minds,  it  has  been  shown  that  temporary  appointment  does  not  rest  upon  the 
constitutional  provisions  at  all;  that  it  is  not  a  filling  of  the  office,  which  remaina 
just  as  vacant,  as  far  as  the  constitutional  right  and  duty  remains  or  is  divided 
in  the  difiPerent  departments  of  the  government,  as  if  the  temporary  appoint- 
ment had  not  been  made.  When  the  final  appointment  is  made  it  dates  as  from 
and  to  supply  the  place  of  the  person  whose  vacancy  led  to  the  ad  interim 
appointment  That  in  the  very  nature  of  things  there  should  be  no  difierence 
in  this  capacity  between  recess  and  session  sufficiently  appears,  and  the  acts  of 
Congress  draw  no  distinction,  and  the  practice  of  the  government  makes  not  the 
least  difference. 

We  are  able  to  present  to  your  notice  on  the  pages  of  this  record  cases 
enough  applicable  to  the  very  heads  of  departments  to  make  it  unnecessary  to 
argue  the  matter  upon  general  principles  any  further.  Mr.  Nelson,  on  the  29th 
of  February,  1844,  was  appointed  ad  interim  in  the  State  Department  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate.  This  is  to  be  found  on  page  557.  General  Scott 
was  appointed  in  the  War  Department  July  23,  1850,  page  558,  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate ;  Moses  Kelly,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  January  10, 1861, 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  at  page  559 ;  and  Joseph  Holt  Secretary  of 
War  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1861,  during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  at  page 
583.    Whether  these  were  to  fill  vacancies  or  for  temporary  disabilities  makes 
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no  di£Ference  on  the  qneetion ;  nor  how  the  vacancj  arose,  whether  bj  removal 
or  resignation  or  deatn. 

The  question  of  the  ad  interim  £eicnlty  of  appointment  depends  upon  no  snch 
considerations.  They  were  actual  vacancies  filled  by  ad  interim  appointment, 
and  related,  all  except  that  of  Moses  Kelly,  to  departments  that  were  covered 
by  the  legislation  of  1792  and  1795.  That  of  Moses  Kelly  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  was  not  covered  by  that  legislation,  and  would  come  within  the 
same  principle  with  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Skinner  which  I  have  noticed  on 
page  582. 

I  now  come  with  the  utmost  confidence,  as  having  passed  through  all  possible 
allegations  of  independent  infraction  of  the  statute,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  as  charged  as  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  in  the  first 
article,  and  as  to  be  passed 'upon  by  this  court  under  that  imputation  and  imder 
the  President's  defence.  The  crime  as  charged  must  be  regarded  as  the  one  to 
be  considered,  and  the  crime  as  charged  and  also  proved  to  be  the  only  one 
upon  which  the  judgment  has  to  pass.  Your  necessary  concession  to  these 
obvious  suggestions  relieves  very  much  of  any  difficulty  and  of  any  protracted 
discussion  this  very  simple  subject  as  it  will  appear  to  be. 

Before  taking  up  the  terms  of  the  article  and  the  consideration  of  the  facts  of 
the  procedure  I  ask  your  attention  now,  for  we  shall  need  to  use  them  as  we 
proceed,  to  some  general  light  to  be  thrown  both  upon  the  construction  of  the 
act  by  the  debates  of  Congress  and  upon  the  relation  of  the  cabinet  as  proper 
witnesses  or  proper  aids  in  reference  to  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  President 
within  the  practice  of  this  government,  and  with  the  latter  first. 

Most  extraordinary  (as  I  think)  views  have  been  presented,  in  behalf  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  relation  to  cabinet  ministers.  The  personal 
degradation  fastened  upon  them  by  the  observation  of  the  honorable  manager 
[Mr.  Boutwell]  I  have  sufficiently  referred  to ;  but  I  recollect  that  there  are  in 

f^our  number  two  other  honorable  senators,  the  honorable  senator  from  Maryland 
Mr.  Johnson]  and  the  honorable  senator  from  Iowa,  [Mr.  Harlan,]  who  must  take 
their  share  of  the  opprobrium  which  yesterday  I  divided  among  three  members 
of  this  court  alone. 

But  as  a  matter  of  constitutional  right,  of  ability  of  the  President  to  receive 
aid  and  direction  from  these  heads  of  departments,  it  has  been  presented  as  a 
dangerous  innovation,  of  a  sort  of  Star  Chamber  council,  I  suppose,  intnided 
into  the  Constitution,  that  was  to  devour  our  liberties.  Well,  men's  minds 
change  rapidly  on  all  these  public  questions,  and  perhaps  some  members  of  this 
honorable  Senate  may  have  altered  their  views  on  that  point  from  the  time  of 
the  date  of  the  paper  I  hold  in  my  hand,  to  which  I  wish  to  ask  your  attention. 
It  is  a  representation  that  was  made  to  Mr.  President  Lincoln  by  a  very  consid- 
erable number  of  senators  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  having  a  cabinet  that  could 
aid  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  arduous  executive  duties  : 

The  theory  of  our  gOTemment,  the  early  and  uniform  practical  construction  thereof,  is 
that  the  President  should  he  aided  hy  a  cabinet  council  agreeing  with  him  in  political  prin- 
ciple and  general  policy,  and  that  all  important  measures  and  appointments  should  be  the 
result  of  their  combined  wisdom  and  deliberation.  The  most  obvious  and  necessary  condi- 
tion of  things,  without  which  no  administration  can  succeed,  we  and  the  public  believe  does 
not  exist ;  and,  therefore,  such  selections  and  changes  in  its  members  should  be  made  as  will 
secure  to  the  country  umity  of  purpose  and  action  in  all  material  and  essential  respects. 
More  especially  in  the  present  crisis  of  public  affairs  the  cabinet  should  be  exdosively  com- 
posed of  statesmen  who  are  cordial,  resolute,  unwavering  supporters  of  the  principles  and 
purposes  above  mentioned. 

There  are  appended  to  this  paper  as  it  comes  to  me  the  signatures  of  25 
senators.  Whether  it  was  so  signed  or  not  I  am  not  advised  ;  but  that  it  was 
the  action  of  those  senators,  I  believe,  is  not  doubted,  and  among  them  there  are 
some  15  or  more  that  are  members  of  this  present  court.  The  paper  has  no 
date,  but  the  occurrence  was,  1  think,  some  time  in  the  year  1862  or  1863,  a 
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transaction  and  a  juncture  whidi  is  familiar  to  the  recollection  of  senators  who 
took  part  in  it,  and  doubtless  of  all  the  public  men  whom  I  have  the  honor  now 
to  address. 

These  honorable  managers  in  behalf  of  the  House  of  Representatives  do  not 
hold  to  these  ideas  at  all,  and  I  must  think  that  the  course  of  this  court  in  its 
administration  of  the  laws  of  evidence  as  not  enabling  the  President  to  produce 
the  supporting  aid  of  his  cabinet,  which  yon  said  he  ought  to  have  in  all  bis 
measures  and  views,  has  either  proceeded  upon  the  ground  that  his  action,  in 
your  judgment,  did  not  need  any  explanation  or  support,  or  else  you  had  not 
sufficiently  attended  to  these  valuable  and  useful  views  about  a  cabinet  which 
were  presented  to  the  notice  of  President  Lincoln.  Public  rumor  has  said,  the 
truth  of  which  I  do  not  vouch,  as  I  have  no  knowledge,  but  there  are  many  who 
well  know  that  the  President  rather  turned  the  edge  of  this  representation  by  a 
suggestion  whether  in  fact  the  meaning  of  the  honorable  senators  was  not  that 
his  cabinet  should  agree  with  them  rather  than  with  him,  Mr.  Lincoln.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  doctrines  are  good  and  are  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country  and  the  law  of  our  government. 

We  may  then  find  it  quite  unnecessary  to  refute  by  any  very  serious  and 
prolonged  argument  the  imputations  and  invectives  against  cabinet  agreement 
with  the  President  which  have  been  urged  upon  your  attention. 

And  now,  >as  bearing  both  on  the  question  of  a  fair  right  to  doubt  and  delib- 
erate on  the  part  of  the  President  on  the  constitutionality  of  this  law,  the  civil- 
tenure  act,  and  on  the  construction  of  its  first  section  as  embracing  or  not  em- 
bracing Mr.  Stanton,  I  may  be  permitted  to  attract  your  attention  to  some 
points  in  the  debates  in  the  Congress  which  have  not  yet  been  alluded  to,  ap 
well  as  to  repeat  some  very  brief  quotations  which  have  once  been  presented  to 
your  attention.  I  will  not  recall  the  history  of  the  action  of  the  House  on  the 
general  frame  and  purpose  of  the  bill,  nor  the  persistence  with  which  the  Sen- 
.ate,  as  one  of  the  advisers  of  the  President  in  the  matters  of  appointment  as  well 
as  a  member  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government,  pressed  the  exclusion 
of  cabinet  ministers  from  the  purview  of  the  bill  altogether ;  but  when  it  was 
found  that  the  House  was  persistent  also  in  its  view,  the  Senate  concurred  with 
it  on  conference  in  a  measure  of  accommodation  concerning  this  special  matter 
of  the  cabinet  which  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  text  of  the  first  section  of  the 
act.  In  the  debate  on  the  tenur^f-office  bill  the  honorable  senator  firom  Ore- 
gon, [Mr.  Williams,]  who  seems  to  have  had,  with  the  honorable  senator  from 
Vermont,  [Mr.  Edmunds,]  some  particular  conduct  of  the  debate  according  to  a 
practice  apparently  quite  prevalent  now  in  our  legislative  halls,  said  this : 
I  do  not  regard  the  exception  as  of  any  great  practical  consequence — 

That  is,  the  exception  of  cabinet  ministers — 

becanse,  I  sapposo,  if  the  President  and  any  head  of  a  department  gfaould  disagree,  so  as 
fo  make  their  relations  nnpleasant,  and  the  President  should  signify  a  desire  that  that  head 
of  department  should  retire  from  the  cabinet,  that  would  follow  without  any  positive  act  of 
removal  on  the  part  of  the  President  (Congressional  Globe,  39th  Congress,  second  session, 
p.  383.) 

Mr.  Sherman,  bearing  on  the  same  point,  said : 

Any  gentleman  fit  to  be  a  cabinet  minister,  who  receives  an  intimation  from  his  chief  that 
his  longer  continuance  in  that  office  is  unpleasant  to  him,  would  necessarily  resign.  If  he 
did  not  resign,  it  would  show  he  was  unfit  to  he  there.  I  cannot  imagine  a  case  where 
a  cabinet  officer  would  hold  on  to  his  place  in  defiance  and  against  the  wishes  of  his  chief. 
(Ibid.,  p.  1046.) 

But,  nevertheless,  this  practical  lack  of  importance  in  the  measures  which 
induced  the  Senate  to  yield  their  opinions  of  regularity  of  governmental  pro- 
ceedings and  permit  a  modification  of  the  bill,  led  to  the  enactment  as  it  now 
appears ;  and  the  question  is  how  this  matter  was  understood,  not  by  one  man, 
not  by  one  speaker,  but,  so  far  as  the  record  goes,  by  the  whole  Senate,  on  the 
question  of  construction  of  the  act  as  inclusive  of  Mr.  Stanton  in  his  personal 
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incnmbefncy  of  office  or  not.  When  the  conference  committee  reported  the  sec- 
tion as  it  now  reads,  as  the  result  of  a  compromise  between  the  Senate  in  its 
firm  views  and  the  House  in  its  firm  purposes,  the  honorable  senator  from  Mich« 
igan  [Mr.  Howard]  asked  that  the  proviso  might  be  explained.  Now,  you  are 
at  the  ver}'  point  of  finding  out  what  it  means  when  a  senator  gets  so  far  as  to 
feel  a  doubt,  and  wants  to  know  and  asks  those  who  have  charge  of  the  matter 
and  are  fully  competent  to  advise  him.  The  honorable  senator,  Mr.  Williams, 
states: 

Their  terms  of  office  shall  expire  when  the  term  of  office  of  the  President  by  whom  they  were 
appointed  expires. 

I  havef  from  the  beginning^  of  this  controversy,  regarded  this  as  qaite  an  immaterial  mat^ 
ter,  for  I  have  no  doubt  that  any  cabinet  minister  who  has  a  particle  of  self-respect — and  we 
can  hardly  suppose  that  any  man  would  occupy  so  responsible  an  office  without  having  that 
feeling — would  decline  to  remain  in  the  cabinet  after  tne  President  bad  si^ified  to  him  that 
his  presence  was  no  longer  needed.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  effect  of  this  provision  wQl 
amount  to  very  little,  one  way  or  the  other ;  for  I  presume  that  whenever  the  rresident  sees 
proper  to  rid  himself  of  an  offensive  or  disagreeaole  cabinet  minister,  he  will  only  have  to 
signify  that  de.«*re,  and  the  minister  will  retire,  and  a  new  appointment  be  made.  (Ibid.,  p. 
1515.) 

Mr.  Sherman,  one  of  the  committee  of  conference,  states : 

I  ctfreed  to  the  report  of  the  conference  committee  with  a  great  deal  of  reluctance. 

I  think  that  no  gentleman,  no  man  of  any  sense  of  honor,  would  hold  a  position  as  a  cab- 
inet officer  after  his  chief  desired  his  removal,  and,  therefo  e,  the  slightest  intimation  on  the 
part  of  the  President  would  always  secure  the  resignation  of  a  cabinet  officer.  For  this 
reason  I  do  not  wish  to  jeopard  this  bill  by  an  unimportant  and  collateral  question. 

He  proceeds  ^irther : 

The  proposition  now  submitted  by  the  conference  committee — 

And  this  was  in  answer  to  the  demand  of  the  Senate  to  know  from  the  com- 
mittee what  they  had  done,  and  what  the  operation  of  it  ^as  to  be.  The  answer 
of  Mr.  Sherman  is  : 

The  proposition  now  /submitted  by  the  conference  committee  is  that  a  cabinet  minister 
shall  hold  nis  office  during  the  life  or  TERM  of  the  President  who  appointed  him.  ff  th^ 
President  dies  the  cabinet  goes  out ;  if  the  President  is  removed  for  cause  by  impeachment 
the  cabinet  goes  out;  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  President's  office  the  cabinet  goes  out. 

This  is  found  at  page  1515  of  the  Globe  of  that  year.  Now,  how  in  the  face 
of  this  can  we  with  patience  listen  to  long  arguments  to  show  that,  in  regard  to 
cabinet  ministers  situated  as  Mr.  Stanton  is,  the  whole  object  of  limitation  of 
the  proviso  and  the  bill  to  which  the  Senate  was  ready  to  assent  becomes  nuga- 
tory and  unprotective  of  the  President's  necessary  right,  by  a  constrnctive 
enforcement  against  him  of  a  continuing  cabinet  officer  whom  he  never  appointed 
at  all  ?  And  how  shall  we  tolerate  this  argument  that  the  term  of  a  President 
lasts  after  he  is  dead,  and  that  .the  term  in  which  Mr.  Stanton  was  appointed  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  lasts  tjirough  the  succeeding  term  to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  subse- 
quently elected?  But  that  is  not  the  point.  Tpu  are  asked  to  remove  a  Presi- 
dent from  office  under  the  stigma  of  impeachment  for  crime;  to  strike  down  the 
only  elected  head  of  the  government  that  the  actual  circumstances  permit  the 
Constitution  to  have  recourse  to,  and  to  assume  to  yourselves  the  sequestration 
and  administration  of  that  office  ad  interim  upon  the  guilt  of  a  President  in 
thinking  that  Mr.  Sherman,  in  behalf  of  the  conference  committee,  was  right  in 
explaining  to  the  Senate  what  the  conference  committee  had  done.  Nobody 
contradicted  him;  nobody  wanted  any  further  .explanation;  nobody  doubted 
that  there  was  no  vice  or  folly  in  this  act  that,  in  undertaking  to  recognise  a 
limited  right  of  the  President  not  to  have  ministers  retained  in  office  that  he  had 
not  had  some  voice  in  appointing,  gave  it  the  shape,  and  upon  these  reasons, 
that  it  bears  to-day. 

And  I  would  like  to  know  who  it  is  in  this  honorable  Senate  that  will  bear 
the  issue  of  the  scrutiny  of  the  revising  people  of  the  United  States  on  a  remo- 
val from  office  of  the  President  for  his  removal  of  an  officer  that  the  Senate  has 
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thas  declared  not  to  be  within  tbe  protection  of  tbe  civil-tenure  act.  Agree  that, 
judicially,  afterward  it  may  be  determined  anywhere  that  he  is,  who  will  pro- 
nomice  a  judgment  that  it  is  wrong  to  doubt  ?  Ego  assentiar  eo,  the  President 
might  well  say  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Sherman,  ev^n  if  that  judg- 
ment of  some  inferior  court,  to  say  nothing  even  of  the  highest,  the  Supreme 
Court,  or  the  highest  special  jurisdiction,  this  court,  should  determine  otherwise. 
But  the  matter  was  brought  up  a  little  more  distinctly.  Mr.  Doolittle  having 
said  that  this. proviso  would  not  keep  in  the  Secretary  of  War  and  that  that  had 
been  asserted  in  debate  as  its  object,  Mr.  Sherman,  still  having  charge  of  the 
matter,  as  representing  the  ponference  committee,  proceeds : 

That  the  Senate  bad  no  snch  purpose  was  shown  bj  its  vote  twice  to  make  this  excep- 
tion. That  this  provision  does  not  apply  to  the  present  case  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  its 
language  is  so  framed  as  not  to  apply  to  the  present  President,  Tbe  senator  shows  that  him- 
self and  argaes  truly  that  it  woald  not  prevent  the  present  President  from  removing  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Sefcretary  of  State.  And' if  I  supposed 
that  either  of  these  gentlemen  was  so  wanting  in  manhood,  in  honor,  as  to  hold  his  place 
af^er  the  politest  intimation  by^he  President  of  the  United  States  that  his  services  were  no 
longer  n^ed,  I,  certainly,  as  a  senator,  would  consent  to  his  removal,  and  so  would  we  all. 

That  is  at  page  1516  of  the  G-lobe ;  and  yet  later,  in  continuation  of  the 
explanation,  the  same  honorable  senator  says  thus  definitely : 

We  provide  that  a  cabinet  minister  shall  hold  his  office,  not  for  a  fixed  term,  N  OT  until 
the  Senate  shall  consent  to  his  removal,  but  as  lon^  as  the  power  that  appoints  him  holds 
ofice.    If  the  principal  office  is  vacated,  the  cabinet  minister  goes  out,  (Page  1517.) 

And  if  the  principal  office  is  not  vacated  by  death  under  our  government,  we 
certainly  belong  to  the  race  of  the  immortals.  Now,  senators,  I  press  upon  your 
consideration  the  inevitable,  the  inestimable  weight  of  this  senatorial  discussion 
and  conclusion.  I  do  not  press  it  upon  particular  senators  who  took  part  in  it, 
especially.  I  press  it  upon  the  concurring,  unresisting,  assenting,  agreeing,  con- 
finning,  corroborating  silence  of  the  whole  Senate.  And  I  would  ask  if  a  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  his  cabinet,  having  before  them  the  question  upwi 
their  own  solution  of  the  ambiguities  or  difficulties,  if  there  be  any,  (and  I  think 
there  are  not,)  in  this  section,  might  not  well  repose  upon  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  they  would  not  have  agreed  to  the  bill  if  it  had  any  such  efficacy  as  is  now 
pretended  for  it,  and  the  explanation  of  the  committee,  and  the  acceptance  of  it 
by  the  Senate  that  it  had  no  such  possible  construction  or  force.  Nevertheless, 
if  the  President  must  be  convicted  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  for  this  con- 
currence with  your  united  judgments,  and  that  sentence  proceeds  also  from  your 
united  judgments,  we  shall  have  great  difficulty  in  knowing  which  of  your  united 
judgments  is  entitled  to  the  most  regard. 

In  the  House  this  matter  was  considered  in  the  statements  of  Mr.  Schenck, 

who  with  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Wilson,  now  among  the  managers,  constituted 

the  conference  committee,  Mr.  Williams  having  been,  as  is  well  known,  one  of 

the  principal  promoters  of  the  original  measure.     Mr.  Schenck  states  upon  a 

similar  inquiry  made  in  the  House  as  to  what  they  had  all  done  on  conference  : 

A  compromise  was  made  by  which  a  further  amendment  is  added  to  this  portion  of  the  bill* 
so  that  the  term  of  office  of  the  heads  of  departments  shall  expire  with  the  term  of  tbe  Presi  - 
dent  who  appointed  them,  allowing  those  heads  of  departments  one  month  longer,  in  which. 
in  case  of  aeath  or  otherwise,  other  heads  of  departments  can  be  named.  This  is  the  whole 
effect  of  the  proposition  reported  by  the  committee  ot  conference. 

And  again : 

Their  terms  of  office  are  limited,  as  they  are  not  now  limited,  by  law,  so  that  they  expire 
with  the  term  of  service  of  the  President  who  appoints  them  and  one  month  after.  (Con- 
gressional Globe,  second  session  thirty-ninth  Congress,  page  1340.) 

Not  the  elected  term,  but  "  the  term  of  service ;"  and  if  removal  by  impeach- 
ment terminates  the  term  of  service,  as  it  certainly  does,  or  death  by  a  higher 
power  equally  terminates  it,  upon  Mr.  Schenck's  view,  in  which  apparently 
Messrs.  Managers  Wilson  and  Williams  concurred,  the  House  is  presented  as 
coming  to  the  same  conclusion  with  the  Senate.     Nevertheless,  the  whole  grave 
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matter  left  of  crime  is  an  impeachment  nf  the  House  for  making  the  remoTi], 
and  a  condemnation  sought  from  the  Senate  upon  the  same  ground ;  and  we  are 
brought,  therefore,  to  a  consideration  of  the  meaning  of  the  act,  of  its  constitu- 
tionality, of  the  right  of  the  President  to  put  its  constitutionality  in  issue  by 
proper  and  peaceful  proceedings,  or  of  his  right  to  doubt  and  differ  on  the  con- 
struction, and  honestly,  peacefully  to  proceed,  as  he  might  feel  himself  best 
advised,  to  learn  what  it  truly  meant. 

And  now  I  may  here  at  once  dispose  of  what  I  may  have  to  say  definitely  in 
answer  to  some  proposition  insisted  upon  by  the  honorable  manager,  [Mr.  Bovt- 
well.]  He  has  undertaken  to  disclose  to  you  his  views  of  the  result  of  the  debate 
of  1789,  and  of  the  doctrines  of  the  government  as  there  developed,  and  has  not 
hesitated  to  claim  that  the  limitation  of  those  doctrines  was  confined  to  appoint- 
ments during  the  recess  of  the  Senate.  Nothing  could  be  less  supported  by 
the  debate  or  by  the  practice  of  the  government.  In  the  whole  of  that  debate, 
from  beginning  to  end,  there  is  not  found  any  suggestion  of  the  distinction  that 
the  honorable  manager  has  not  hesitated  to  lay  down  in  print  for  your  guidance 
as  its  result.  The  whole  question  was  otherwise,  whether  or  no  the  power  of 
removal  resided  in  the  President  absolutely.  If  it  did,  why  should  he  not 
remove  at  one  time  as  well  as  at  another  ?  The  power  of  appointment  was 
restricted  in  the  Constitution  by  a  distinction  between  recess  and  session.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  power  of  removal  was  administrable  by  Congress,  it  needed 
to  provide  for  its  deposit  with  the  President,  if  that  was  the  idea,  as  well  in  time 
of  session  as  in  time  of  recess,  because  the  whole  question  and  action  of  the 
separate  exercise  of  the  power  of  removal  from  the  power  of  appointment  would 
arise  when  the  emergency  of  removal  dictated  instant  action.  We  understand 
that  when  the  removal  is  political,  or  on  the  plan  of  rotation  in  office,  as  we  call 
it,  the  whole  motive  of  the  removal  is  the  new  appointment. 

The  new  appointment  is  the  first  thought  and  wish.  There  is  no  desire  to 
fet  rid  of  the  old  officer  except  for  the  purpose  of  getting  in  the  new.  And 
therefore  the  general  practice  of  the  government  in  its  mass  of  action,  since 
the  time  of  rotation  in  office  began,  is  of  this  political  removal,  which  is  not 
getting  rid  of  the  old  9fficer  from  any  objection  to  him,  but  because  his  place 
is  wanted  for  the  new.  Hence  all  this  parade  of  the  action  of  the  government 
showing  that  it  has  been  the  habit  in  those  political  appointments  to  send 
in  the  name  of  the  new  man,  and  by  that  action  put  him  in  the  place  of  the 
old,  serves  no  purpose  of  argument,  and  carries  not  a  penny's  weight  on 
the  question.  The  form  of  the  notice  as  in  the  last  one  on  your  table,  the 
appointment  of  General  Schofield,  and  so  from  the  beginning  of  the  office,  is' 
"  in  place  of  A  B,"  not  "  to  be  removed  by  the  Senate,"  but  "  of  A  B,  removed," 
meaning  this :  '*  I,  as  President,  have  no  power  to  appoint  unless  there  is  a 
vacancy ;  I  tell  you  that  I  have  made  a  vacancy  or  present  to  you  a  case  of 
vacancy  created  by  my  will,  by  removal,  not  death  or  resignation ;  and  I  name 
to  you  C  D  to  be  appointed  in  the  place  of  A  B,  removed."  That  is  the  mean- 
ing of  that  action  of  the  government. 

You  will  observe  that  in  finding  cases  in  the  practice  of  the  government  where 
there  has  been  a  separate  act  of  rumoval  during  session,  or  during  recess  either, 
we  are  under  two  necessary  restrictions  as  to  their  abundance  or  frequency, 
which  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  imposes.  The  first  is  that  in  regard  to 
cabinet  officers  you  can  hardly  suppose  an  instant  in  which  a  removal  can  be 
possible,  because  in  the  language,  honorable  senators,  you  can  hardly  conceive 
of  the  possibility  of  a  cabinet  officer's  not  resigning  when  it  is  intimated  to  him 
that  his  place  is  wanted  ;  and,  therefore,  all  this  tirade  of  exultation  that  we 
found  no  case  of  removal  of  a  cabinet  officer  save  that  of  Timothy  Pickering  rests 
upon  Senator  Sherman's  proposition  and  Senator  Williams's  proposition  that 
you  cannot  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  there  being  a  cabinet  minister  that 
would  need  to  be  removed,  and  the  practice  of  our  government  has  shown  that 
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tbese  honorable  senators  were  right  in  their  proposition,  and  that  there  never 
bave  been,  from  the  foundation  of  the  government  to  the  present  time,  but  two  cases 
where  there  were  cabinet  ministers  that  on  the  slightest  intimation  of  their  chief 
did  not  resign.  Now,  do  not  urge  on  as  the  paucity  of  the  cases  of  removal  of 
heads  of  departments  as  not  helping  the  practice  of  the  government  when  that 
paucity  rests  upon  retirement  wnenever  a  President  desires  it. 

Mr.  Pickering,  having  nothing  but  wild  land  for  his  support  and  a  family  to 
sustain,  flatly  told  Mr.  Adams  that  he  would  not  resign,  because  it  would  not 
be  convenient  for  him  to  make  any  other  arrangements  for  a  living  until  the  end 
of  his  term  ;  and  the  President,  without  that  consideration  of  domestic  reasons 
which  perhaps  Mr.  Pickering  hoped  would  obtain  with  him,  told  him  that  he 
removed  him,  and  he  did ;  and  he  went,  I  believe,  to  his  wild  land  and  was 
imprisoned  there  by  the  squatters,  and  came  into  very  great  disaster  from  this 
removal.  *  Mr.  Stanton,  under  the  motives  of  public  duty,  it  is  said,  takes  the 
position  that  for  public  reasons  he  will  not  resign.  These  are  the  only  two 
cases  in  our  government  in  which  the  question  has  arisen,  and  in  one  of  them, 
before  the  passage  of  the  civil-tenure  act,  the  Secretary  was  instantly  removed 
by  the  power  of  the  President,  and  in  the  other  it  was  attempted  after  long 
sufferance. 

We  can  find  in  the  history  of  the  government— for  we  should  hardly  expect 
to  escape  the  occurrence  when  we  have  so  many  officers— instances  enough  of 
removal  by  Executive  authority  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  of  subordi- 
nate officers  of  the  government  who  derived  their  appointment  from  the  Presi- 
dent, by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  every  one  of  those  cases  is 
pertinent  and  an  instance.  You  will  observe  in  regard  to  them,  as  I  said  before, 
now  peculiar  must  be  the  situation  of  the  officer  and  office  and  of  the  President 
toward  them  when  this  separate,  independent,  and  condemnatory  removal  needs 
to  take  place.  In  the  first  place,  there  must  be  some  fault  in  the  conduct  of  the 
officer,  not  necessarily  crime,  and  not  necessarily  neglect  of  office,  but  some  fault 
in  manner  at  least,  as  of  that  collector  down  in  Alabama,  who,  when  he  was 
asked  by  the  Secretary  of  t)ie  department  how  far  the  Tombigbee  ran  up, 
answered  that  it  did  not  run  up  at  all,  [laughter ;]  and  he  was  removed  from 
.  office  for  his  joke  on  the  subject  of  the  Tombigbee  river  not  running  up,  but,  as 
other  rivers  do,  running  down.  It  does  not  do  to  have  these  asperities  on  the 
part  of  inferior  officers.  So,  too,  when  the  fault  arises  of  peculation,  of  defi- 
ciency of  funds,  or  what  not,  the  sureties  know  of  it,  come  forward  and  say  to 
the  officer,  "  You  must  resign ;  we  cannot  be  sureties  any  longer  here  ;''  and  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  where  an  occurrence  would  lead  to  removal,  it  is  met  by 
the  resignation  of  the  inferior  ofdcer.  Therefore  the  practice  of  the  govern- 
ment can  expect  to  suggest  only  the  peculiar  cases  where  promptitude  and  neces- 
sity of  the  rough  meth^  of  removal  are  alike  demanded  from  the  Executive. 
I  will  ask  the  attention  of  this  honorable  court  to  the  cases  we  have  presented 
m  our  proofs,  with  the  page  and  instance  of  each  removal  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate.    That  is  the  condition  of  this  list — the  whole  of  it : 

Year.      Pftge. 

Timothy  Pickering « 1800  558 

Thomas  EastiD,  navy  agent  at  Pensacola 1840  570 

Isaac  Henderson,  navy  agent 1864  569 

James  8.  Chambers,  navy  agent 1864  569 

AmosBlnney 1826  573 

John  Thomas ^ 1841  573 

Samuel  F.  Marks 7. 1860  581 

Isaac  V.  Fowler 1860  582 

MitcheU  Steever 1861  582 

I  think  the  honorable  senators  must  give  their  assent  to  the  propositions  I 
have  made  that  in  regard  to  cabinet  officers  it  b  almost  impossible  to  expect 
removal  as  a  separate  act;  that  political  removals  necessarily  have  for  their  first 
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step  the  selection  and  presentation  of  the  new  man  for  whose  enjoyment  of  office 
the  removal  is  to  take  place ;  that  in  regard  to  criminality  and  necessity  reaoir- 
ing  instant  removal  of  subordinate  officers,  resignation  will  then  be  requirea  by 
their  sureties  or  by  their  sense  of  shame  or  their  disposition  to  give  the  easiest 
issue  to  the  difficulty  in  which  they  are  placed ;  and  when  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  matter  reducing  the  dimensions  of  the  possibility  and  the  frequency  within 
these  narrow  limits  I  present  to  you  on  behaliPof  the  respondent  these  evidences 
of  the-  action  of  this  government  during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  I  think  yom 
must  be  satisfied  with  the  proposition  assented  to  by  every  statesman — I  think 
assented  to  by  every  debater  on  the  passage  of  this  civil-tenure  act:  that  the 
doctrine  and  die  action  and  the  practice  of  the  government  had  been  that  the 
President  removed  in  session  or  in  recess,  though  some  discrimination  of  that 
kind  was  attempted;  but  the  facts,  the  arguments,  the  reasons  all  show  that 
removal,  if  a  right  and  if  a  power,  is  not  discriminated  between  session  and  recess. 

Look  at  it  in  regard  to  this  point :  the  Senate  is  in  session,  and  a  public 
officer  is  carrying  on  his  frauds  at  San  Francisco  or  at  New  York,  or  whereso- 
ever else,  perhaps  in  Hong  Kong  or  Liverpool,  and  it  comes  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Executive ;  the  session  of  the  Senate  goes  on  ;  the  fact  of  his  knowledge 
does  not  put  him  in  possession  of  a  good  man  to  succeed  him  either  in  his  own 
approval  or  in  the  assent  of  the  new  nominee ;  and  if  it  is  necessary  under  our 
Constitution  that  the  consul  at  Hong  Kong  or  at  Liverpool,  or  the  sub-treas- 
urer at  New  York,  or  the  master  of  the  mint  at  San  Francisco,  should  go  on 
with  his  frauds  until  you  and  the  President  can  find  a  man  and  send  him  there 
and  get  his  assent  and  his  qualifications,  very  well.  It  is  not  a  kind  of  legis- 
lation that  is  adapted  to  the  circumstances  oi  the  case  is  all  that  I  shall  venture 
to  suggest.  Whatever  your  positive  legislation  has  done  or  attempted  to  do,  no 
construction  and  no  practice  of  the  government  while  the  executive  department 
was  untrammelled  by  this  positive  restriction  has  ever  shown  a  discrimination 
between  session  and  recess.  Of  course,  the  difference  between  session  and 
recess  is  shown  in  the  political  appointments  where,  the  object  being  the  new 
appointment,  the  commission  goes  out  in  the  recess ;  where,  during  the  session, 
tne  object  being  the  new  appointment,  it  must  proceed  through  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate. 

And  now  that  I  come  to  consider  the  actual  merits  of  the  proceeding  of  the 
President  and  give  a  precise  construction  to  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  I  need 
to  ask  your  attention  to  a  remarkable  concession  made  by  Mr.  Manager  Butler 
in  his  opening,  as  we  regarded  it,  that  if  the  President,  having  this  wish  of 
removal,  had  accomplished  it  in  a  method  the  precise  terms  of  which  the  honor- 
able manager  was  so  good  as  to  furnish,  then  there  would  have  been  no  occasion 
to  have  impeached  him.  It  is  not  then,  after  all,  the  fortiter  in  re  on  the  part 
of  the  President  that  is  complained  of,  but  the  absence  of  the  suaviter  in  modo  ; 
and  you,  as  a  court,  upon  the  honorable  manager's  own  argument,  are  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  removing  the  President  of  the  United  States  not  for  the  act, 
but  for  the  form  and  style  in  which  it  was  done^  just  as  the  collector  at  Mobile 
was  removed  for  saying  that  the  river  Tombigbee  did  not  run  up  at  all. 

But  more  definitely  the  honorable  manager  [Mr.  Boutwell]  has  laid  down 
two  firm  and  strong  propositions — I  will  ask  your  attention  to  them — ^bearin^ 
on  the  very  merits  of  ,this  case.  We  argue  that  if  this  act  be  unconstitutional 
we  had  a  right  to  obey  the  Constitution,  at  least  in  the  intent  and  purpose  of  a 
peaceful  submission  of  the  matter  to  a  copjirt,  and  that  our  judgment  on  the 
jnatter,  if  deliberate,  honest,  and  supported^y  diligent  application  to  the  prop^ 
sources  of  guidance,  is  entitled  to  support  us  against  an  incrimination.  To  meet 
that,  and  to  protect  the  case  against  the  injury  from  the  exclusion  of  evidence 
that  tends  to  that  effect,  the  honorable  manager  [Mr.  Boutwell]  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  or  unconstitutionality  of 
the  law  does  not  make  the  least  difference  in  the  world  where  the  point  is  that 
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An  HDCODstitutional  law  has  been  violated,  and  for  a  President  to  violate  an 
nnconstitntional  law  is  worthy  of  removal  from  office.  Now,  mai'k  the  desperate 
result  to  which  the  reasoning  of  the  honorable  managers,  under  the  pressure  of 
our  argument,  has  reduced  them.  That  is  their  proposition,  and  the  reason  for 
that  proposition  is  given  in  terms.  If  that  is  not  so ;  if  the  question  of  consti- 
tutionality or  unoonstitutionalitj  in  fact  is  permitted  to  come  into  your  consid- 
erations of  crime,  then  you  would  be  punishing  the  President  for  an  error  of 
judgment,  or  releasing  him  or  condemning  him  according  as  he  happened  to 
have  decided  right  or  wrong,  and  that  the  honorable  manager  tells  us  is  contrary 
to  the  first  principles  of  justice.  Let  us,  before  we  get  through  with  this  matter, 
have  some  definite  meeting  of  minds  on  this  subject  between  these  honorable 
managers  and  ourselves. 

At  page  72,  vol.  2,  in  the  argument  of  the  honorable  manager,  [Mr.  Boutwell,] 
we  are  told  that  '*  the  crime  of  the  President  is  not,  either  in  fact  or  as  set  forth  in 
the  articles  of  impeachment,  that  he  has  violated  a  constitutional  law ;  but  his 
crime  is  that  he  has  violated  a  law,  and  in  his  defence  no  inquiry  can  be  made 
whether  the  law  is  constitutional,"  and  that  the  Senate  in  determining  innocence 
or  guilt  is  to  render  no  judgment  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  act.  I  quote 
the  results  of  his  propositions,  not  the  full  language.  At  page  72,  voL  2,  this  is 
the  idea : 

If  the  President  may  inquire  whether  tibe  laws  are  constitutional,  and  execute  those  only 
which  he  believes  to  be  so,  then  the  (jfoyemment  is  the  government  of  one  man.  If  the 
Senate  mav  inquire  and  decide  whether  the  law  is  in  fact  constitutional^  and  convict  the 
President  if  he  has  violated  an  act  believed  to  be  constitutional,  and  acquit  him  if  the  Sen- 
ate think  the  law  unconstitutional,  then  the  President  is,  in  fact,  tried  for  his  judgment,  to 
be  acquitted  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  it  was  a  correct  judgment,  and  convicted  if,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  his  judgment  was  erroneous.  This  doctrine  offends  every  prin- 
ciple of  justice. 

That  doctrine  does  with  us  offend  every  principle  of  justice,  that  a  President 
of  the  United  States  should  be  convicted  .when  honestly,  with  proper  advice, 
peacefully  and  deliberately,  he  has  sought  to  raise  a  question  between  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  law;  and  the  honorable  manager  can  escape  from  our  argu- 
ment on  that  point  in  no  other  mode  than  by  the  despexytte  recourse  of  saying 
that  constitutional  laws  and  unconstitutional  laws  are  all  alike  in  this  country 
of  a  written  Constitution,  and  that  anybody  who  violates  an  unconstitutional 
law  meets  with  some  kind  of  punishment  or  other.  This  confusion  of  ideas  as 
to  a  law  being  valid  for  any  purpose  that  is  unconstitutional  I  have  already 
sufficiently  exposed  in  a  general  argument.    At  page  72,  vol.  2,  he  says : 

It  is  not  the  right  of  any  senator  in  this  trial  to  be  govemesd  by  any  opinion  he  may  enter- 
tain of  the  constitntionaJity  of  the  law  in  question. 

You  may  all  of  you  think  the  law  is  unconstitutional,  and  yet  you  have  got 
to  remove  the  President !  "  It  has  not  been  annulled  by  the  Snpreme  Court." 
And  you  may  simply  inquire  whether  he  has  violated  the  law. 

That  is  pretty  hard  on  us  that  we  cannot  even  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  to 
find  out  whether  it  is  unconstitutional,  and  we  cannot  regard  it  on  our  own  oath 
of  office  as  unconstitutional  and  proceed  to  maintain  the  obligation  to  sustain 
the  Constitution,  and  you  cannot  look  into  the  matter  at  all,  but  the  unconsti- 
tutional law  must  be  upheld  ! 

Nor  can  the  President  prove  or  plead  the  motive  by  which  he  professes  to  have  been  gov- 
erned in  his  violation  of  the  Laws  of  the  country. 

What  is  the  reason  for  that  ?  He  has  taken  an  oath  to  preserve  the  Consti- 
tution, and  therefore  he  cannot  say  that  he  acted  under  the  Constitution  and  not 
under  the  law.  His  oath  strikes  him  so  that  he  cannot  maintain  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  Constitution  cannot  protect  him. 

A  man  who  breaks  an  unconstitutional  law  on  the  ground  that  it  is  unconsti- 
tutional and  that  he  has  a  right  to  break  it,  is  *'  a  defiant  usurper." 

Those  are  the  propositions,  and  I  think  the  honorable  manager  is  logical ;  but 
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the  difficultj  is,  that  his  logic  drives  him  to  an  absurdity  which,  instead  of  rgect- 
ing,  he  adopts-^a  fault  in  reasoning  which  certainly  we  shoald  not  expect. 

On  the  question  of  construction  of  the  law,  what  are  the  views  of  the  honor* 
able  managers  as  to  the  point  of  guilt  or  innocence  1  We  have  claimed  that  if 
the  President  in  good  £aith  construed  this  law  as  not  including  Mr.  Stanton 
under  its  protection,  and  he  went  on  upon  that  opinion,  he  cannot  be  found 
guilty.  The  honorable  manager,  [Mr.  Boutwell,]  at  page  97,  vol.  2,  takes  up  thii 
question  and  disposes  of  it  in  this  very  peculiar  manner : 

If  a  law —  • 

I  ask  your  attention  to  this : 

If  a  law  passed  by  Confess  be  equivocal  or  ambigxioas  in  its  terms,  the  Executive,  being 
called  upon  to  administer  it,  may  apply  his  own  best  judgment  to  the  difficulties  before  him, 
or  he  may  seek  counsel  of  his  advisers  or  other  persons ;  and,  acting  thereupon  without  evil 
intent  or  purpose,  he  would  be  fully  justified — 

We  never  contended  for  anything  stronger  than  that — 

he  would  be  fully  justified,  and  upon  no  principle  of  right  could  he  be  held  to  answer  as  for 
a  misdemeanor  in  office. 

Logic  is  a  good  thing,  an  excellent  thing ;  it  operates  upon  the  mind  without 
altogether  yielding  to  the  bias  of  feeling  ;  and  as  we  press  an  argument,  how- 
ever narrow  it  may  be,  if  it  be  logical,  the  honorable  managers  seem  obliged  to 
bend  to  it,  and  in  both  cases  have  thrown  away  their  accusation.  Tell  me,  what 
more  do  we  need  than  this,  an  ambiguous  and  equivocal  law  which  the  Presi- 
dent wajs  called  on  to  act  under,  and  might,  as  we  tried  to  prove,  "  seek  coonael 
from  his  official  advisers  or  other  proper  persons,  and  acting  thereupon  without 
evil  intent  or  purpose  he  would  be  fully  justified,  and  upon  no  principle  of  right 
could  he  be  held  to  answer  as  for  a  misdemeanor  in  office  1 "  And  what  is  the 
answer  which  the  honorable  managers  make  to  this  logical  proposition  1  Why, 
that  this  act  is  not  of  that  sort ;  it  is  as  plain  ajs  the  nose  on  a  man's  face,  and 
it  was  nothing  but  violent  resistance  of  light  that  led  anybody  outside  of  this 
Senate  to  doubt  what  it  meant !  The  honorable  manager  who  follows  me  [Mr. 
Bingham]  will  have  an  opportunity  to  correct  me  in  my  statements  of  their 
propositions,  and  to  furnish  an  adequate  answer,  I  doubt  not,  to  the  views  I  have 
had  the  honor  now  to  present. 

And  now  take  the  act  itself,  which  is  found  at  page  430  of  the  edition  of  the 
statutes  I  have  before  me.    It  is  provided — 

That  every  person  holdincf  any  civil  office,  to  which  he  has  been  appointed  by  and  with 
the  advice  ana  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  every  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  to 
any  such  office,  and  shall  become  duly  qualified  to  act  therein,  is  and  shall  be  entitled  to  hold 
such  office  until  a  successor  shall  have  been  in  like  manner  appointed  and  duly  qualified, 
except  as  herein  otherwise  provided. 

Then  the  **  provision  otherwise  "  is : 

Provided,  That  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of 
the  Interior,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the  Attomev  General,  shall  hold  their  offices  respect- 
ively for  and  during  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom  they  may  have  been  appointed,  and 
for  one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  removal  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Seiiate. 

That  is  the  operative  section  of  this  act  of  erecting  and  limiting  &e  new 
arrangement  of  offices.  The  section  of  incrimination,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
removisd,  I  will  read,  omitting  all  that  relates  to  any  other  matter ;  the  sixth 
section : 

That  eyeTY  removal  •  *  ♦  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  *  *  *  shall  be 
deemed,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  a  high  misdemeanor — 

I  altar  the  plural  to  singular — 

And  upon  trial  and  conviction  thereof,  every  person  guilty  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  • 
fine  not  exceeding  $10,000,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  five  years,  or  both  said  pan* 
ishments,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Yon  will  observe  that  this  act  does  not  affix  a  penalty  to  anything  but  a 
"  removal,"  an  accomplished  removal    Acts  of  a  penal  nature  are  to  be  con- 
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Btraed  strictly ;  and  yet  whenever  we  ask  that  necessary  protection  of  the  liberty 
and  of  the  property  and  of  the  life  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  under  a  penal 
Btatnte,  we  are  told  that  we  are  doing  something  extraordinary  for  a  lawyer  in 
behalf  of  his  client.  All  principles,  it  seems,  are  to  be  changed  when  you  have 
a  President  for  a  defendant ;  all  the  law  retires,  and  will  and  object  and  politics 
assume  their  complete  predominance  and  sway,  and  everything  of  law,  of  evi- 
dence, and  of  justice  is  narrow  and  not  enlarged.  That  may  be.  All  I  can  say 
is  that  if  the  President  had  been  indicted  under  this  act,  or  should  hereafter  be 
indicted  under  this  act,  then  the  law  of  the  land  would  apply  to  his  case  as 
usually  administered,  and  if  he  has  not  removed  Mr.  Stanton  he  cannot  be  pun- 
ished for  having  done  it  You  might  have  punished  an  attempt  to  remove. 
See  what  you  have  done  in  regard  to  appointments : 

Every  appointmeDt  or  emplojment  made,  had,  or  exercised  contrary  to  the  proTisions  of 
this  act,  and  the  making,  signing,  sealing,  countersigning,  or  issuing  of  anj  commission  or 
letter  of  authority  for,  or  in  respect  to  any  such  appointment  or  employment,  shall  be  deemed, 
and  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  a  high  misdemeanor. 

There  you  have  made  not  only  an  appointment,  but  an  attempt  on  movement 
of  the  pen  toward  an  appointment  a  crime,  and  you  will  punish  it,  I  suppose, 
some  day  or  other.  But  removal  stands  on  act  and  fact.  Now,  what  does  the 
article  charge  in  this  behalf?  for  J  believe  as  yet  it  has  not  been  claimed  that  it 
is  too  narrow  to  insist  that  the  crime  as  charged  in  the  article  shall  be  the  one 
you  are  to  try.  **  Removal "  is  not  charged  in  the  articles  anywhere ;  the  alle- 
gation is  that  Andrew  Johnson  did  unlawfully  and  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion "  issue  an  order  in  writing  for  the  removal  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  with  intent 
to  violate"  the  civil- tenure  act,  and  "  with  intent  to  remove  him,  the  Senate  being 
in  session."  If  you  had  had  a  section  of  this  statute  that  said  ''any  removal, 
or  the  signing  of  any  letter,  or  order,  or  paper,  or  mandate  of  removal,  shall  be 
a  crime,"  then  you  would  have  had  an  indictment  and  a  crime  before  you ;  but 
you  have  neither  crime  nor  indictment,  as  appears  from  this  first  article.  And 
yet  it  may  be  said  that  in  so  small  a  matter  as  the  question  of  the  removal  of  a 
President  it  does  not  do  to  insist  upon  the  usual  rules  of  construction  of  a  crim- 
inal law.  I  understand  the  proposition  to  be  this :  that  here  is  a  criminal  law 
which  has  been  violated ;  that  by  the  law  of  the  land  it  has  been  violated,  so 
that  indictment  could  inculpate,  verdict  would  find  guilt,  and  sentence  would 
follow  at  law;  and  that  thereupon,  upon  that  predicament  of  guiltiness,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  exposed  to  this  peculiar  process  of  impeach- 
ment ;  and  if  I  show  that  your  law  does  not  make  punishable  an  attempt  to 
remove,  or  a  letter  of  removal,  and  that  your  article  does  not  charge  a  removal, 
and  that  is  good  at  law,  then  it  is  good  against  impeachment,  or  else  you  must 
come  back  to  the  proposition  that  you  do  not  need  a  legal  crime. 

So  much  for  the  law.  What  is  the  true  attitude  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  towards  this  office  and  this  officer  at  the  time  of 
the  alleged  infraction  of  the  law  1  Mr.  Stanton  held  a  perfectly  good  title  to 
that  office  by  the  commission  of  a  President  of  the  United  States  to  hold  it, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  conmiission,  "  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President 
for  the  time  being."  That  is  the  language  of  the  commission.  He  held  a  good 
title  to  the  office.  A  quo  warranto  moved  against  him  while  he  held  that  com- 
mission unrevoked,  unannulled,  and  undetermined  would  have  been  answered 
by  the  production  of  the  commission.^  '*  I  hold  this  office  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being,  and  I  have  not  been 
removed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States."  That  was  the  only  title  he 
held  up  to  the  passage  of  the  civil-tenure  act.  By  the  passage  of  the  civil-ten- 
ure act  it  is  said  that  a  statutory  title  was  vested  in  him  not  proceeding  from 
the  executive  power  of  the  United  States  at  all,  not  commissioned  by  the  Exec- 
utive of  the  United  States  at  all,  not  to  be  found,  ascertained,  or  delegated  by 
the  Executive  of  the  United  States  at  all,  but  a  statutory  title  superadded  to  his 
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title  from  the  executive  authoritj  which  he  held  dnring  pleasnre,  whieh  gare 
him  a  durable  office  determiuable  onlj  one  month  after  the  exj[Hration  of  some 
term  of  years  or  other. 

We  are  not  now  diBeodsing  the  qaestion  whether  he  is  within  it  or  not  Thai 
being  so,  the  first  question  to  which  I  ask  your  attention  is  this,  that  the  act  la 
wholly  unconstitutional  and  inoperative  in  conferring  upon  Mr.  Stanton  or  any- 
body else  a  durable  office  to  which  he  has  never  been  appomted.  Appointment 
to  all  office  proceeds  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  such  heads  of 
department  or  such  courts  of  law  as  your  legislature  bay  repose  it  in.  Yon 
cannot  administer  appointment  to  office  yourselves,  for  what  the  Oonstitntion 
requires  the  President  to  have  control  of  you  cannot  confer  anywhere  else.  The 
appointment  of  Secretary  of  War  is  one  which  cannot  be  taken  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  conferred  upon  the  courts  of  law  or  the  heads  of  departments.  What- 
ever may  be  the  action  of  Congress  limiting  or  controling  the  office,  as  yon 
please,  the  office  itself  is  conferable  only  by  the  action  of  the  Executive.  And 
when  Mr.  Stanton  holds  or  anybody  else  holds  an  office  during  pleasure,  which 
he  has  received  by  commission  and  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  a  sufficient  title  to,  you  can  no  more  confer  upon  him  by  your  authority 
and  appointment  a  title  durable  and  in  invitum  as  agamst  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  you  can  no  more  confer  it  upon  him  because  he  happens  to  be 
holding  an  office  during  pleasure  than  you  could  if  he  was  out  of  office  alto- 
gether. I  challenge  contradiction  from  the  lawyers  who  oppose  us  and  fr^m 
the  judgment  of  honorable  and  intelligent  lawyers  here.  Where  are  you  going 
to  carry  this  doctrine  of  legislative  appointment  to  office  if  you  can  carry  it  to 
find  a  man  whom  the  President  has  never  asked  to  hold  an  office  except  from  day 
to  day  and  can  enact  him  into  a  durable  office  for  lifel  You  may  detennine 
tenures  if  you  please;  I  am  not  now  discussing  that;  you  may  determine 
tenures  for  life ;  out  yon  cannot  enact  people  into  tenures  for  life.  The  Presi- 
dent must  appoint ;  and  his  discretion  and  his  judgment  in  appointing  to  an 
office  for  life  are  very  di£ferent  from  his  discretion  and  his  appointing  to  an 
office  during  his  pleasure,  which  he  can  change  at  will.  Now  you  will  sweep 
all  the  offices  of  the  country  not  only  into  the  Senate  but  into  Congress  if  you 
adopt  this  principle  of  enacting  people  into  office ;  and  if,  upon  the  plea  that 
there  is  an  office  at  sufferance  or  at  will,  you  can  convert  it  in  favor  of  the  holder 
by  an  act  of  Congress  into  an  estate  for  life  or  for  years,  you  will  appoint  to 
office ;  and  of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  next  question,  and  the  only  question,  of  constitutionality  or  construction 
(for  the  general  question  of  the  constitutional  power  to  restrict  appointments  I 
shall  not  further  trouble  the  Senate  with)  is,  whether  the  Secretary  of  War  is 
within  the  first  section.  The  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  is  within  the  first 
section  undoubtedly.  The  question,  therefore,  is  whether  the  provisions  concern- 
ing the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  applicable  to  that  office  are  in  their  terms, 
giving  them  full  course  and  effect,  sucn  as  to  hold  Mr.  Stanton  in  that  ofiice 
against  the  will  of  the  President  by  the  statutory  term  that  is  applicable  to  that 
office,  and  is  or  is  not  applied  to  him. 

The  argument  that  if  Mr.  Stanton  is  not  within  the  proviso  then  he  is  within 
the  body  of  the  sectiou  stumbles  over  this  transparent  and  very  obvious,  as  we 
suppose,  fallacy ;  the  question  of  the  law  is  whether  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
War  is  within  the  proviso  or  not.  You  have  not  made  a  law  about  Mr.  Stanton 
by  name.  The  question,  then,  whether  he  is  within  one  or  the  other  terms  of  the 
alternative,  is  whether  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  is  within  the  section  or 
within  the  proviso ;  and  will  anybody  doubt  about  that  ?  It  is  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  other  secretaryships ;  it  is  on  the  same  footing  as  an  office  with  every 
other  department.  The  question  whether  the  office  of  Mr*  Stanton  or  the  office  of 
Mr.  Browning  is  within  one  or  the  other  alternative  of  the  section  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  construction  of  law,  but  a  question  of  whether  the  facts  of  the  tenure  and 
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boidiog  of  the  actual  incumbency  of  the  one  or  the  other  bring  him  within  the 
proviso.  If  he  is  not  brought  within  the  proviso,  his  office  being  there,  the  fact 
that  he  is  not  in  does  not  carry  his  office  back  into  the  first  part,  because  his 
office  would  be  back  there  for  the  future  as  well  as  for  the  past  and  for  the  present. 
It  is  a  statute  made  for  permanent  endurance,  and  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
War,  now  and  forever,  as  long  as  the  statute  remains  upon  the  book,  is  disposed 
of  one  way  or  the  other  within  the  first  part  or  within  the  proviso.  And  yet  we 
have  been  entertained,  in  public  discussions  as  well  as  in  arguments  here,  with 
what  is  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  triumphant  refutation,  that  Mr.  Stanton's  office 
in  his  actum  incumbency  is  not  protected  by  the  proviso  ;  that  then  his  office  is 
carried  back  under  the  body  of  the  secUen.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  office 
being  under 'the  proviso.    It  says  so  : 

Provided^  That  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the 
Interior,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the  Attorney  General,  shall  bold  their  offices  respect- 
ively, &c. 

That  does  not  mean  the  men ;  it  means  the  offices  shall  have  that  tenure. 
Having  got  along  so  far  that  this  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  like  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  must  always  remain  under  that  proviso,  and  is  never 
governable  or  to  be  governed  by  the  body  of  the  section,  we  have  but  one  other 
consideration,  and  that  is  whether  the  proviso,  which  is  the  only  part  of  the 
section  that  can  operate  upon  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  so  operates  upon 
thfilt  office  as  to  cover  Mr.  Stanton  in  a  durable  tenure  for  the  future;  and  that 
turns  upon  the  question  whether  the  durability  of  tenure  provided  as  a  general 
rule  for  the  office  is  in  the  terms  of  its  limitation  such  as  to  Carry  him  forward, 
or  whether  its  bound  has  already  been  reached  and  he  is  out  of  it.  That  is  the 
question  of  fact  in  the  construction  of  the  proviso.  He  either  stays  in  the  pro- 
viso or  he  drops  out  of  the  proviso ;  and  if  he  personally  drops  out  of  the  proviso 
in  his  present  incumbency  he  cannot  get  back  into  the  operative  clause,  because 
he  cannot  get  back  there  without  carrying  his  office  there,  and  his  office  never 
can  get  back. 

Is  it  not  true  that  this  proviso  provides  a  different  tenure  for  the  cabinet  offi- 
cers from  what  the  first  and  operative  part  of  the  section  provides  ?  If  this 
office  or  this  officer  goes  back,  this  very  iticumbent  goes  back ;  he  gets  a  tenure 
that  will  last  forever,  that  is,  until  the  Senate  consents  to  his  removal.  How 
absurd  a  result  that  is,  to  give  to  this  poor  President  control  of  his  cabinet,  that 
those  he  appointed  himself,  if  he  should  happen  to  be  re-elected,  he  could  get 
rid  of  in  a  month,  and  those  that  Mr.  Lincoln  appointed  for  him  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  before  he  had  any  choice  in  it,  he  must  hold  on  to  forever,  till  you 
consent  that  they  shall  go  out;  that  those  in  regard  to  whom  he  had  the  choice 
of  nomination  he  may  by  the  expiration  of  the  stalAitory  term  be  freed  from,  but 
those  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  shall  last  forever,  till 
you  consent  to  release  him  specifically  from  them.  That  is  the  necessary  result 
of  carrying  him  personally  oack,  and  Mr.  Stanton  would  hold  under  the  next 
President — if  any  of  you  can  name  him,  I  will  supply  in  the  argument  his  name— 
I  can  name  several ;  whether  it  is  the  President  that  is  to  come  in  by  removal 
from  office,  or  the  President  by  the  election  of  the  people  in  the  autumn.  Either 
way  he  would  have  a  choice  to  relieve  himself  from  the  Secretaries.  No ;  I  think 
they  would  all  then  be  in  a  shape  for  him,  all  having  been  appointed  by  some- 
body that  had  preceded  him,  and  he  would  not  have  any  chance  at  all. 

Such  absurdity,  either  in  reasoning  or  practical  result,  can  never  be  counte- 
nanced by  the  judgment  of  this  court.  If  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
is  within  the  proviso,  and  it  certainly  is,  as  it  is  not  contended  that  the  other 
Secretaries  are  not  in  their  offices  wiUiin  it,  then  Mr.  Stanton  is  or  is  not  pre- 
lected by  the  proviso.  If  he  is  not  protected  by  the  proviso  his  case  is  not 
provided  for.  Now,  suppose  this  proviso  had  contained  a  second  proviso  fol- 
lowing after  the  first,  **  and  provided  further,  that  the  persons  now  holding  the 
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offices  of  Secretary  of  War,  &c.,  who  were  appointed  and  commissioned  bj  Mr. 
Lincoln,  shall  not  be  deemed  within  the  above  proviso,  which  vegulates  the  ten- 
ure of  those  offices,"  that  would  not  have  carried  the  offices  back  under  the  new 
tenure  of  the  operative  section,  but  simply  have  provided  that,  the  offices  being 
governed  by  the  proviso,  the  incumbent^  under  the  particular  circumstances  of 
their  case,  should  not  be  even  protected  by  the  proviso ;  and  this  is  the  neces- 
sary construction  of  the  act. 

If  this  be  the  real  construction,  there  is  the  end  of  the  crime.  If  the  con- 
struction be  equivocal  or  ambiguous,  the  honorable  manager  [Mr.  Boutwell] 
says  it  would  be  abhorrent  to  every  sense  of  justice  to  punish  the  President  for 
having  erred  in  its  construction ;  but  being  so  plain  a  case  that  nobody  can  say- 
two  words  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  of  it,  it  is  mere  assumption*  to  say  that 
there  is  a  doubt  or  difficulty,  and  that  an  argument  is  necessary.  Well,  we 
certainly  have  belied  on  the  one  side  and  the  other  the  proposition  of  this  abso- 
lute plainness,  for  we  have  spent  a  great  many  words  on  this  subject  on  the 
one  side  and  the  other.  This  being  so,  let  us  consider  what  the  President  did ; 
and  assuming  that  the  statute  covers  Mr.  Stanton's  case,  assuming  that  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  is  prohibited  by  it  under  the  penalties,  let  us  see  what 
the  President  did. 

I  have  said  to  you  that  Mr.  Stanton  had  a  title  to  this  office  dependent  on 
the  President's  pleasure.  He  claimed,  or  others  claimed  for  him,  that  he  had 
a  tenure  dependent  on  the  statute.  The  question  of  dependence  on  the  statute 
was  a  question  to  be  mooted  and  determmed  as  a  novel  one ;  the  question  of 
tenure  by  appointment  was  indubitable ;  and  the  President  proposed  to  put  him- 
self in  the  attitude  of  reducing  the  tenure  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  his  statutory  tenure 
at  least.  He  therefore  issues  a  paper  which  is  a  revocation  of  his  commission, 
a  recall  of  his  office,  as  it  depends  on  presidential  appointment.  Without  that 
no  question  ever  could  be  raised  by  any  person  upon  the  statutory  tenure, 
because  the  presidential  tenure  would  be  an  adequate  answer  to  a  quo  warranto. 
The  President  then,  peaceably  and  in  writing,  issued  a  paper  which  is  served 
upon  Mr.  Stanton,  saying,  in  e£fect,  "I,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
such  authority  as  I  possess,  relieve  or  remove  you  from  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  War;"  and  that  that  recalled  and  terminated  the  commission  and  the  title 
that  was  derived  from  presidential  appointment  nobody  can  deny. 

Did  the  President  proceed  iiirther  ?  When  Mr.  Stanton,  as  he  might  reason- 
ably have  expected ;  when,  as  upon  the  evidence  he  did  probably  calculate, 
instead  of  adhering  to  his  opinion  that  the  tenure-of-office  act  was  unconstitu- 
tional and  that  the  tenure-of-office  act  did  not  include  his  title,  refused  to  yield 
the  only  title  that  on  Mr.  Stanton's  profession  he  held,  to  wit,  the  presidential 
appointment,  to  this  recall,  did  the  President  then  interpose  force  to  terminate 
his  statutory  title,  or  did  he,  having  thus  reduced  him  to  the  condition  of  his 
statutory  title  then  propose  and  then  act  either  in  submission  to  the  power  which 
Mr.  Stanton  had  over  him,  or  did  he  wish  to  have  the  question  of  tne  statutory 
title  determined  at  law?  It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  did  not  do  anything  in 
the  way  of  force ;  that  he  expected  in  advance,  as  appears  by  his  statements 
to  General  Sherman,  that  Mr.  Stanton  would  yield  the  office.  Why  should 
Mr.  Stanton  not  yield  it?  The  grounds  on  which  he  had  put  himself  in  August 
were  that  his  duty  required  him  to  hold  the  office  until  Congress  met ;  that  is 
to  hold  it  so  that  the  presidential  appointment  could  not  take  effect  without  your 
concurrence.  Congress  had  met  and  was  in  session,  and  this  **  public  duty  "  of 
Mr.  Stanton,  on  his  own  statement  had  expired.  Mr.  Stanton  had  told  him 
that  the  act  was  unconstitutional  and  had  aided  in  writing  the  message  that  so 
disclosed  the  presidential  opinion  to  you.  • 

He  had  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  he  was  not  within  the  act.  His  retire- 
ment on  this  order  would  be  in  submission  to  these  views,  if  not  in  submission 
to  the  views  senators  here  had  expressed  that  no  man  could  be  imagined  who 
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would  refuse  to  give  up  office  in  the  cabinet  when  desired  by  the  President ; 
hut  if  that  predicament  was  excusable  while  this  Senate  was  not  in  session  to 
prevent  a  bad  appointment,  if  that  was  feared,  how  could  it  be  a  reason  when 
this  Senate  was  in  session  ?  Mr.  Stanton  having  stated  to  General  Thomas  on 
the  first  presentation  of  his  credential  that  he  wanted  to  know  whether  he  desired 
him  to  vacate  at  once,  or  would  give  him  time  to  remove  his  private  papers,  and 
that  having  been  reported  to  the  President,  the  President  regarded  it  as  all  set- 
tled, and  so  informed  his  cabinet,  as  you  have  permitted  to  be  given  in  evidence. 
After  that,  after  the  21st,  what  act  is  charged  in  this  article?  Up  to  and 
through  the  2l8t  and  the  written  order  of  removal  and  its  delivery  to  Mr.  Stan- 
ton, and  the  repose  of  the  President  upon  that  posture  in  which  Mr.  Stanton 
left  it,  what  was  done  by  the  President  about  that  office  1  Nothing  whatever. 
There  was  a  desire,  an  effort  to  seize  upon  a  movement  made  by  Mr.  Stanton, 
based  upon  an  affidavit,  not  that  he  had  removed  from  office,  but  sworn  to  ^n 
the  21at,  and  again  on  the  early  morning  of  the  22d,  that  he  was  still  in  the 
office  and  held  it  against  General  Thomas,  and  instantly  the  President  said, 
"  Very  well,  the  matter  is  in  court" 

It  might  have  gone  into  court  on  the  trial  of  an  indictment  against  Thomas ; 
but  a  speedier  method  was  arrived  at  in  the  consultations  of  the  President  with 
his  counsel,  to  have  a  habecu  corpus  carried  forward  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  jump  at  that.  Then  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Cartter,  who,  I  take  it,  all  who 
know  him  understand  to  be  one  who  sees  as  far  into  a  millstone  as  most  people, 
put  that  cause  out  of  his  court  by  its  own  weight  and  the  Aabecu  corpus  fell 
with  it..  That  is  all  that  is  proved  and  all  that  is  done.  I  submit  to  you, 
therefore,  that  the  case  of  a  resistance  or  violation  of  law  does  not  at  all  arise. 
We  do  not  even  get  to  the  position  of  whether  a  formal  and  peaceable  violation, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  question  before  the  Supreme  Court,  was  allowable. 
A  revocation  of  the  presidential  title  of  Stanton  was  allowable ;  a  resistance  of 
the  statutory  title  was  not  attempted ;  and  the  matter  stood  precisely  as  it 
would  stand  if  a  person  was  in  the  habit  of  cutting  wood  on  your  lot,  and 
claimed  a  title  to  it,  and  meant  to  have  a  right  to  cut  wood  there,  and  before 
you  went  to  law  with  him  to  determine  the  right  in  an  action  of  trespass  you 
were  careful  to  withdraw  a  license  terminable  at  will  which  you  had  given  him 
and  under  which  he  was  cutting  wood.  Withdraw  your  license  before  you 
bring  your  action  of  trespass  or  you  will  be  beaten  in  it.  Withdraw  your 
license,  and  then  he  cuts  upon  his  claim  of  right,  and  your  action  of  trespass 
has  its  course  and  determines  title!    That  was  the  situation.  * 

All  that  is  said  about  the  right  to  violate  unconstitutional  laws  never  can  have 
the  footing  for  consideration,  where  all  that  is  done  by  anybody  is  to  put  upon 
paper  the  case  out  of  which,  as  an  instance,  the  judgment  of  a  court  can  be 
called  for  as  to  a  violation  or  no  violation.  If  there  must  be  an  intervention  ef 
force,  then  a  law  may  be  said  to  be  violated  and  an  ofiBender  must  suffer,  accord- 
ingly as  it  shall  prove  to  be  constitutional  or  unconstitutional.  But  where  there 
is  a  Constitution  as  the  predominant  law,  the  statute  as  an  inferior  law,  and  an 
executive  mandate  is  issued  by  the  President  in  pursuance  of  eilher  one  law  or 
the  other,  according  to  which  is  in  force,  for  they  both  cannot  be,  we  suppose, 
then  he  commits  no  violation  of  the  law  in  thus  presenting  for  consideration 
and  determination  the  case. 

We  must,  then,  come  either  to  intent,  purpose,  motive,  some  force  prepared, 
meditated,  threatened,  or  applied,  or  some  evil  invasion  of  the  actual  working 
of  the  department  of  the  government  in  order  to  give  substance  to  this  allega- 
tion of  fault.  No  such  fact,  no  such  intent,  no  such  purpose  is  shown.  Wo 
are  prevented  from  showing  the  attendant  views,  information,  and  purpose  upon 
which  the  President  proceeded ;  and  if  so,  it  must  be  upon  the  ground  tliat 
views,  intent,  and  purpose  do  not  qualify  the  act.  Very  well,  then,  carry  it 
through  so ;  let  the  managers  be  held  to  the  narrowness  of  their  charges  when 
23  I  p— Vol.  ii 
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they  ask  for  judgment  as  they  are  when  they  exclude  testimony,  and  let  it 

be  determined  upon  their  reasoning  on  an  article  framed  upon  this  plan,  *<  that 

the  President  of  the  United  States,  well  knowing  the  act  to  be  unconstitutional, 

as  in  fact  it  is,  undertook  to  make  an  appointment  contrary  to  its  provisions 

and  conformable  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  the  intent  that 

he  Constitution  of  the  United  States  should  prevail  in  regiird  to  the  office  ia 

jverthrow  of  the  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress,  and  thereupon  and  thereby, 

'vith  an  intent  against  which  there  can  be  no  presumption,  for  he  is  presumed 

o  have  intended  to  do  what  he  did  do,  we  ask  that  for  that  purpose  or  obeying 

he  Constitution  rather  than  an  invalid  law  he  should  be  removed  from  office !" 

And  this  absurdity  is  no  greater  than— for  it  is  but  a  statement  of — the  propo- 
tuitions  of  law  and  of  fact  to  which  the  honorable  managers  have  reduced  them- 
lelves  in  their  theories  of  this  cause,  which  exclude  all  evidence  of  intent  or 
jurpose  and  of  effect  and  conduct,  and  take  hold  upon  mere  personal  infraction 
>f  a  statute  of  the  United  States,  granting,  for  the  purpose  of  argument,  that 
U  may  be  unconstitutional,  and  insisting  that,  under  your  judgments,  it  shall  not 
make  any  diCerence  whether  it  is  unconstitutional  or  not.  If  that  be  so,  then 
wc  have  a  right  to  claim  that  it  is  unconstitutional  for  the  purposes  of  your 
judgment ;  and  they  agree  that  if  yon  cannot  so  treat  it  and  find  us  guilty,  then 
it  would  be  against  the  first  principles  of  justice  to  punish  us  for  an  erroneous  or 
piistaken  opinion  concerning  constitutionality. 

Now,  the  review  of  the  evidence  I  do  not  purpose  to  weary  you  with.  It  all 
lies  within  the  grasp  of  a  handful  on  either  side,  and  it  will  astonish  you,  if  you 
have  not  already  perused  the  record,  how  much  of  it  depends  upon  the  argu- 
ments or  the  debates  of  counsel,  how  little  upon  what  is  included  in  the  testi- 
mony. Already  your  attention  has  been  turned  to  the  simplicity  and  folly, 
perhaps,  of  the  conduct  of  General  Thomas ;  already  your  attention  must  have 
fixed  itself  upon  the  fact  that  to  prove  this  threatened  coup  d'etat  to  overthrow 
the  government  of  the  United  States  and  control  the  Treasury  and  the  War 
Department  you  had  to  go  to  Delaware  to  prove  a  statement  by  Mr.  Karsner 
that  20  days  afterward  Thomas  said  he  would  kick  Stanton  out.  That  is  the 
fact;  there  is  no  getting  over  it.  A  coup  d^etat  in  Washington  on  the  21st  of 
February,  meditated,  pieparcd,  planned  by  military  force,  is  proved  by  Karsner, 
brought  from  Delaware  to  say  that  on  the  9th  of  March,  in  the  east  room. 
General  Thomas  said  he  meant  to  kick  Stanton  out.  That  phrase,  disrespectfiil 
as  it  is,  and  undoubtedly  intimating  force,  is  rather  of  a  personal  than  of  a 
national  act.  [liaughter.J  I  submit  that  criticism  is  well  founded.  I  think  so. 
It  comes  up  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  provided  it  has  been  perpetrated.  [Laugh- 
ter.] But  it  does  not  come  up  to  that  kind  of  proceeding  by  which  Louis 
Napoleon  seized  the  liberties  of  the  French  republic ;  and  wo  expected,  under 
the  heats  under  which  this  impeachment  was  found,  that  we  should  find  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  The  managers  do  not  neglect  little  pieces  of  evidence,  as  ia 
shown  by  their  production  of  Mr.  Karsner ;  and  if  they  find  this  needle  in  a  hay- 
stack and  produce  it  as  the  sharp  point  of  their  case,  there  is  nothing  else,  there 
is  no  bristling  of  bayonets  under  the  hay-mow,  you  may  be  sure.  Are  there, 
then,  any  limits  or  discriminations  in  transactions  of  state  ?  Are  there  public 
prosecutions,  public  dangers,  public  force,  public  menace?  Undoubtedly  there 
might  be,  and  undoubtedly  many  w)io  voted  for  impeachment  supposed  there 
were ;  and  undoubtedly  the  people  •f  the  United  States,  when  they  heard  there 
had  been  an  impeachment  voted,  took  it  for  granted  there  was  something  to 
appear.  We  have  gone  through  it  all.  There  is  no  defect  of  power  nor  of  wilL 
Every  channel  of  the  public  information,  even  the  newspapers,  seem  to  be  ardent 
and  eager  enough  to  aid  this  prosecution.  Everybody  in  this  countiy,  all  the 
peopleof  the  United  States,  are  interested.  They  love  their  liberties;  they 
love  their  government ;  and  if  anybody  knew  of  anything  that  would  bear  on 
that  question  of  force,  the  coup  d^ltat,  we  should  have  heard  it    We  rniat^  then. 
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Bubmit,  Willi  great  respect,  that  upon  this  evidence  and  npon  these  allegations 
there  is  no  case  made  out  of  evil  purpose,  of  large  design  of  any  kind,  and  no 
act  that  in  form  is  an  infraction  of  any  law. 

Now,  what  is  the  attitude  which  you  must  occupy  toward  each  particular 
chaise  in  these  articles?  Guilty  or  not  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor 
by  reason  of  charges  made  and  proved  in  that  article ;  guilty  of  what  the  Con- 
stitution means  as  sufficient  cause  for  removal  of  a  President  from  office  within  that 
article.  You  are  not  to  reach  over  from  one  article  to  another ;  you  are  to  say 
guilty  or  not  guilty  of  each  as  it  comes  along ;  and  you  are  to  take  the  first  one 
as  it  appears ;  you  are  to  treat  it  as  within  the  premises  charged  and  proved ; 
you  are  to  treat  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  that  de- 
termination, as  if  he  were  innocent  of  everything  else,  of  good  politics  and  good 
conduct;  you  are  to  deal  with  him  under  your  oath  to  administer  impartial  jus- 
tice within  the  premises  of  ascusation  and  proof  as  if  President  Lincoln  were 
charged  with  the  same  thing,  or  General  Grant,  if  the  proposition  that  political 
gratitude  is  a  lively  sense  of  benefits  expected  leads  men's  minds  forward  rather 
than  backward  in  the  list  of  Presidents;  you  are  to  treat  it  as  if  the  respondent 
were  innocent,  as  if  he  were  your  friend,  as  if  you  agreed  in  public  sentiment, 
in  public  policy ;  and  nevertheless  the  crime  charged  and  proved  is  such  as  that 
you  will  remove  General  Washington  or  President  Lincoln  for  the  same  offience^ 

I  am  not  to  be  told  that  it  was  competent  for  the  managers  to  prove  that  there 
were  coup  d'ttatst  tiidden  purposes  of  evil  to  the  state,  threatened  in  this  in- 
nocent and  formal  act  apparently.  Let  them  prove  it,  and  then  let  us  disprove 
it,  and  then  judge  us  within  the  compass  of  the  testimony  and  according  to  the 
law  governing  these  considerations.  But  I  ask  you  if  I  do  not  put  it  to  yott 
truly  that  within  the  premises  of  a  charge  and  proof  the  same  judgment  must 
go  aga'ust  President  Lincoln  with  his  good  politics,  and  General  Washington 
with  his  majestic  character,  as  against  the  ^respondent  ? 

And  so,  as  you  go  along  from  the  first  to  the  second  article  will  you  remove 
him  for  having  made  an  error  about  the  repeal  or  non-repeal  of  statutes  in  regard 
to  appointments  to  office,  if  yon  can  find  a  fault  ?  I  cunnot  see  any  fault  under 
any  of  tht;  forms  of  the  statutes.  If  the  power  of  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  under 
the  former  practice  of  the  government  and  unrestricted  by  this  civil- tenure  act 
existed,  it  existed  during  the  session  as  well  as  during  the  recess.  If  that  were 
debatable  and  disputable  the  prevailing  opinion  was  that  it  covered,  and  the 
practice  of  the  government  shows  that  it  covered,  the  removal  during  the  session^ 
At  any  rate,  you  must  judge  of  this  as  you  Would  have  judged  of  Mr.  Lincoln^ 
if  he  had  been  charged  with  a  high  crime  in  appointing  5fr.  Skinner  to  be 
Postmaster  General  when  there  was  not  any  authority  under  the  appointment 
acts  of  the  United  States. 

And  this  brings  me  very  properly  to  consider,  as  I  shall  very  briefly,  in  what 
attitude  the  President  stands  before  you  when  the  discussion  of  vicious  politics 
or  of  repugnant  politics,  whichever  may  be  right  or  wrong,  is  removed  from  the 
case.  1  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  you  separate  your  feelings  and  your  con- 
duct, his  feelings  and  his  conduct,  from  the  aggravations  of  politics  as  they 
have  been  bred  since  his  elevation  to  the  Presidency,  under  the  peculiar  circum^ 
stances  which  placed  him  there,  and  your  views  in  their  severity,  governed, 
undoubtedly,  by  the  grave  juncture  of  the  affiiirs  of  the  country,  are  reduced  te 
the  ordinary  standard  and  style  of  estimate  that  should  prevail  between  the 
departments  of  this  government,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  upon  the  impeach- 
ment investigations  and  upon  the  impeachment  evidence  you  leave  the  general- 
standing  of  the  President  unimpaired  in  Ms  conduct  and  character  as  a  man  er- 
as a  magistrate.  Agree  that  his  policy  has  thwarted  and  opposed  your  policy,. 
and  agree  that  yours  is  the  rightful  policy ;  nevertheless,  within  the  Constitu- 
tion and  within  his  right,  and  within  his  principles  as  belonging  to  him  and 
known  and  understood  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  office^  I  apprehend  that 
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ue  reasonable  man  can  find  it  in  his  heart  to  say  that  evil  has  been  proved 
against  him  here.  And  how  much  is  there  in  his  conduct  toward  and  for  hia 
country  that  up  tq  this  period  of  division  commends  itself  not  only  to  your  but 
to  the  approval  and  applause  of  his  countrymen  ?  I  do  not  insist  upon  this 
topic,  but  I  ask  you  to  agree  with  me  in  this :  that  his  personal  traits  of  char- 
acter and  the  circumstances  of  his  career  have  made  him  in  opinion  what  he  ia, 
without  learning,  as  it  is  said  by  his  biographers,  never  having  enjoyed  a  day's 
schooling  in  his  life,  devoted  always  to  such  energetic  pursuits  in  the  service  of 
the  State  as  commended  him  to  the  favor  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  raised  him 
step  by  step  through  all  the  gradations  of  the  public  service,  and  in  every  trial 
of  fidelity  to  his  origin  and  to  the  common  interests  proved  faithful,  struggling 
always  in  his  public  life  against  the  aristocratic  influences  and  oppressions  which 
domineered  so  much  in  the  section  of  country  from  which  he  came.  He  was 
always  faithful  to  the  common  interest  of  the  common  people,  and  carried  by 
his  aid  and  efforts  as  much  as  any  one  else  the  popular  measure  of  the  home- 
stead act  against  the  southern  policy  and  the  aristocratic  purpo^  of  the  gov- 
erning interests  of  the  south. 

And  I  ask  you  to  notice  that,  bred  in  a  school  of  Tennessee  democratic  poli- 
tics, he  had  always  learned  to  believe  that  the  Constitution  must  and  should  be 
preserved ;  and  I  ask  you  to  recognize  that  when  it  was  in  peril,  and  all  men 
south  of  a  certain  line  took  up  arms  against  it,  and  all  men  north  ought  to  have 
taken  up  arms  in  politics  or  in  war  for  it,  he  loved  the  country  and  the  Ounstl- 
tution  more  than  he  loved  his  section  and  the  glories  that  were  promised  by  the 
evil  spirits  of  the  rebellion.  I  ask  you  whether  he  was  not  as  nrm  in  his  oevo- 
tion  to  the  Constitution  when  he  said,  in  December,  1860 : 

Then  let  us  stand  by  the  ConstitutioD ;  and,  in  saving  the  Union,  we  save  this,  the  gnMt- 
est  government  on  earth. 

And  whether,  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  he  did  not  show  as  great  an  adhe- 
sion to  the  Constitution  when  he  said : 

The  Constitution— which  is  based  on  principles  Immntable,  and  npon  which  rest  thori^ts 
of  men  and  the  hopes  and  expectations  ot*  those  who  love  freedom  throughoat  the  civilized 
world — must  be  maintained. 

He  is  no  rhetorician  and  no  theorist,  no  sophist  and  no  philosopher.  The 
Constitution  is  to  him  the  only  political  book  that  he  reads.  The  Constitution 
is  to  him  the  only  great  authority  which  he  obeys.  His  mind  may  not  expand  ; 
his  views  may  not  be  so  plastic  as  those  of  many  of  his  countrymen  ;  he  may 
not  think  we  have  outlived  the  Constitution,  and  he  may  not  be  able  to  embrace 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  superior  and  predominant  to  it.  But  to  the 
Constitution  he  adheres.  For  it  and  under  it  he  has  served  the  State  from  boy- 
hood up — labored  for,  loved  it.  For  it  he  has  stood  in  arms  against  the  frowns 
of  a  Senate ;  for  it  he  has  stood  in  arms  against  the  rebellious  forces  of  the 
enemy ;  and  to  it  he  has  bowed  three  times  a  day  with  a  more  than  eastern 
<ievotion. 

And  when  I  have  heard  drawn  from  the  past  cases  of  impeachment  and 
attempts  at  deposition,  and  t500  years  have  been  spoken  of  as  furnishing 
the  precedents  explored  by  the  honorable  managers,  I  have  thought  they  found 
no  -case  where  one  was  impeached  for  obeying  a  higher  duty  rather  than  a  writ- 
ten law  regarded  as  repugnant  to  it,  and  yet,  familiar  to  every  child  in  this  coun- 
try, as  well  as  to  every  scholar,  a  precedent  much  older  comes  much  nearer  to 
this  expected  entanglement.  When  the  princes  came  to  kingDadus  and  asked  that 
a  low  should  be  made  that  "  whosoever  shall  ask  any  petition"  **  for  30  days,  save 
of  thee,  O  king,  he  shall  be  cast  into  the  den  of  lions ;"  and  when  the  plea  was 
made  that  ^  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  altereth  not,"  and  the  minister 
of  that  xlay,  the  great  head  and  manager  of  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  was  found 
Btiil  to  maintain  his  devotion  to  the  superior  law,  which  made  an  infraction  of 
the  lower  law»  then  was  the  case  when  the  question  was  whether  the  power  to 
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which  he  had  been  obedient  was  adequate  to  bis  protection  against  the  power 
that  he  had  disobeyed ;  and  now  the  question  is  whether  the  Constitution  is 
adequate  to  the  protection  of  the  President  for  his  obedience  to  it  against  a  law 
that  the  princes  have  ordained  that  seeks  to  assert  itself  against  it.  The  result 
of  that  impeachment  we  all  know,  and  the  protection  of  the  higher  power  was 
not  withheld  from  the  obedient  servant. 

The  honorable  manager,  Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  very  interesting  and  valuable 
report  of  the  minority  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  entertains  and  warns  the 
House  of  the  fate  of  impeachment  as  turning  always  npon  those  who  were 
ready  with  its  axe  and  sword  to  destroy.  He  gives,  in  the  language  of  Lord 
Caernarvon  on  Lord  Danby's  trial,  a  history  of  the  whole  force  of  them,  and 
everybody  is  turned  against  in  his  turn  that  draws  this  sword.  In  this  older 
ease  that  I  have  referred  to  you  may  remember  in  the  brief  narrative  that  we 
have  a  history  of  the  sequel  of  the  impeachers : 

And  they  brought  those  men  which  had  accased  Daniel,  and  they  cast  them  into  the  den 
of  lions,  them,  their  children,  aud  their  wives;  and  the  lions  had  the  mastery  of  them,  and 
brake  all  their  bones  in  pieces  or  ever  they  came  at  the  bottom  of  the  den. 

This,  then,  senators,  is  an  issue  not  of  political  but  of  personal  guilt,  within 
the  limits  of  the  charge  and  within  the  limits  of  the  proof.  Whoever  decider 
it  must  so  decide,  and  must  decide  upon  that  responsibility  which  belongs  to  an 
infliction  of  actual  and  real  punishment  upon  the  respondent.  We  ail  hold 
one  the  other  in  trust ;  and  when  the  natural  life  is  taken  He  who  framed  it 
demands  **  Where  is  thy  brother  V  And  when  under  our  frame  of  government, 
whereby  the  creation  of  all  departments  proceeds  from  the  people,  which  breathes 
into  these  departments,  executive  and  judicial,  the  breath  of  life ;  whose  favor  is 
yours  as  well  as  the  President's,  continuing  force  and  strength,  asks  of  you,  as 
your  sentence  is  promulgated,  *'  Where  is  thy  brother  in  this  government  whom 
we  created  and  maintained  alive  ?"  no  answer  can  be  given  that  will  satisfy 
them  or  will  satisfy  you,  unless  it  be  in  truth  and  in  fact  tliat  for  his  guilt  he 
was  slain  by  the  sword  of  Constitution  upon  the  altar  of  Justice.  If  that  be 
the  answer  you  are  acquit ;  he  is  condemned ;  and  the  Constitution  has  tri- 
umphed, for  he  has  disobeyed  and  not  obeyed  it,  and  you  have  obeyed  and  not 
disobeyed  it. 

Power  does  not  always  sway  and  swing  from  the  same  centre.  I  have  seen 
great  changes  and  great  evils.  confB  from  this  matter  of  unconstitutional  laws 
not  attended  to  as  unconstitutional,  but  asserted,  and  prevailing,  too,  against  the 
Constitution,  till  at  last  the  power  of  the  Constitution  took  other  form  than  that  of 
peaceful,  judicial  determination  and  execution.  I  will  put  some  instances  of  the 
wickedness  of  disobeying  unconstitutional  laws  and  of  the  triumph  of  those  who 
maintained  it  to  be  right  and  proper. 

I  knew  a  case  where  the  State  of  Georgia  undertook  to  make  it  penal  for  a 
Christian  missionary  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Indians,  and  I  knew  by  whoso 
advice  Uie  missionary  determined  that  he  would  preach  the  gospel  and  not  obey 
the  law  of  Qeorgia,  on  the  assurance  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
would  bear  him  out  in  it ;  and  the  missionary,  as  gentle  as  a  woman,  but  as  firm 
as  every  free  citizen  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be,  kept  on  preaching  to  the 
Cherokees. 

And  I  knew  the  great  leader  of  the  moral  and  religious  sentiment  of  the 
United  States,  who,  representing  in  this  body,  and  by  the  same  name  and  of  the 
blood  of  one  of  its  distineuished  senators  now,  [Mr.  Frclinghnysen,]  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  tried  hard  to  save  his  country  from  the  degradation  of  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Indians  at  the  instance  of  the  haughty  planters  of  Georgia.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  the  law  unconstitutional  and  issued  its 
mandate,  and  the  State  of  Georgia  laughed  at  it  and  kept  the  n7ls8ionary  in 
prison,  and  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  Judge  Story  and  then:  colleagues  hung 
their  heads  at  tiie  want  of  power  in  the  Constitution  to  maintain  the  departments 
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of  it.  Bat  the  war  canie»  and  as  from  the  clouds  from  Lookout  Mountain  swoop* 
log  down  upon  Missionary  Ridge  came  the  Sunders  of  the  violated  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  lightnings  of  its  power  over  the  still  home  of  the  mis- 
sionary Worcester,  taught  the  State  of  Georgia  what  comes  of  violating  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  seen  an  honored  citizen  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  hehalf  of  its 
colored  seamen,  seek  to  make  a  case  by  visiting  South  Carolina  to  extend  over 
those  poor  and  feeble  people  the  protection  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  seen  him  attended  by  a  daughter  and  grandchild  of  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  a  framer  of  the  Constitution,  who  might 
be  supposed  to  have  a  right  to  its  protection,  driven  by  the  power  of  Charleston 
and  the  power  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  mob  and  the  geiulemen  alike,  oat  of 
that  State  and  prevented  from  making  a  case  to  take  to  the  Supreme  Court  to 
assert  the  protection  of  the  Constitution.  And  I  have  lived  to  see  the  case  thus 
made  up  determined  that  if  the  Massachusetts  seamen,  for  the  support  of  slavery* 
could  not  have  a  case  made  up,  then  slavery  must  cease ;  and  I  have  lived  to 
see  a  great  captain  of  our  armies,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  and  blood  of  Sherman, 
sweep  his  tempestuous  war  C  om  the  mountain  to  the  sea,  and  returning  home 
trample  the  State  of  South  Carolina  beneath  the  ti'ead  of  his  soldiery ;  and  I 
have  thought  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  had  some  processes 
stronger  than  civil  mandates  that  no  resistance  could  meet  I  do  not  think  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  suppose  that  efforts  to  set  aside  unconstitutional  laws 
and  to  make  cases  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  are  so  wicked 
as  is  urged  here  by  some  of  its  representatives  ;  and  I  believe  that  if  wo  cannot 
be  taught  by  the  lessons  we  have  learned  of  obedience  to  the  Constitution  in 
peaceful  methods  of  finding  out  its  meaning,  we  shall  yet  need  to  receive  some 
other  instruction  on  the  subject. 

The  strength  of  every  system  is  in  its  weakest  part.  Alas  for  that  rule  I  But 
when  the  weakest  part  breaks,  the  whole  is  broken.  The  chain  lets  slip  the 
ship  when  the  weak  link  breaks,  and  the  ship  founders.  The  hoAj  fails  wh^i 
the  weak  function  is  vitally  attacked ;  and  so  with  every  structure,  social  and 
political,  the  weak  point  is  the  point  of  dang^,  and  the  weak  point  of  the  Coo* 
tititution  is  now  before  you  in  the  maintenance  of  the  co-ordination  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  and  if  one  cannot  be  kept  from  devouring  another  then 
the  experiment  of  our  ancestors  will  fail.  They  attempted  to  interpose  justice. 
If  that  fails,  what  can  endure  ? 

We  have  come  all  at  once  to  the  great  experiences  and  trials  <^  a  full-grown 
nation,  all  of  which  we  thought  we  should  escape.  Wo  never  dreamed  that  an 
instructed  and  equal  people,  with  freedom  in  every  form,  with  a  government 
yielding  to  the  touch  of  popular  will  so  readily,  ever  would  come  to  the  triab  of 
force  against  it.  We  never  thought  that  what  other  systems  from  oppression 
had  developed — civil  war — would  be  our  fate  without  oppression.  We  never 
thought  that  the  remedy  to  get  rid  of  a  despotic  ruler  fixed  by  a  ConstitutioQ 
against  the  will  of  the  people  would  ever  bring  assassination  into  our  political 
experience.  We  never  thought  that  political  differences  under  an  elective 
Presidency  would  bring  in  array  the  departments  of  the  government  against  one 
another  to  anticipate  by  ten  months  the  operation  of  the  regular  election.  And 
yet  we  take  them  all,  one  after  another,  and  we  take  them  because  we  have 

frown  to  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  when  the  strong  passions  and  interests  that 
ave  destroyed  other  nations,  composed  of  human  nature  like  ourselves,  have 
overthrown  them.  But  we  have  met  by  the  powers  of  the  Constitution  these 
great  dangers — prophesied  when  they  would  arise  as  likely  to  be  our  doom— 
the  distractions  of  civil  strife,  the  exhaustions  of  powerful  war,  the  intervention 
of  the  regularity  of  power  through  the  violence  of  assassination.  We  could 
summon  from  the  people  a  million  of  men  and  inexhaustible  treasure  to  help  the 
Constitution  in  its  time  of  need.    Can  we  summon  now  resources  enough  of 
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chril  prudence  and  of  restraint  of  passion  to  carry  ns  through  this  trial,  so  that 
whatever  result  may  follow,  in  whatever  form,  the  people  may  feel  that  the  Goo- 
Btitution  has  received  no  wound  !  To  this  court,  the  last  and  hest  resort  for 
this  determination,  it  is  to  he  left.  And  oh,  if  you  could  only  carry  yourselves 
hack  to  the  spirit  and  the  purpose  and  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  of  the  framors 
of  the  government,  how  safe  would  it  be  in  your  hands?  How  safe  is  it 
now  in  your  hands,  for  you  who  have  entered  into  their  labors  will  see  to  it 
that  the  structure  of  your  work  comports  in  durability  and  excellency  with 
theirs.  Indeed,  so  familiar  has  -the  course  of  the  argument  made  us  with 
the  names  of  the  men  of  the  convention  and  of  the  first  Congress  that 
I  could  sometimes  seem  to  think  that  the  presence  even  of  the  Chief  Justice 
was  replaced  by  the  serene  majesty  of  Washington,  and  that  from  Massachu- 
setts we  had  Adams  and  Ames,  from  Connecticut,  Sherman  and  Ellsworth,  from 
New  Jersey,  Paterson  and  Boudinot,  and  from  New  York,  Hamilton  and  Ben- 
son, and  that  they  were  to  determine  this  case  for  us.  Act,  then,  as  if  under 
this  serene  and  majestic  presence  your  deliberations  were  to  be  conducted  to 
their  close,  and  the  Constitution  was  to  come  out  from  the  watchfui  solicitude 
of  these  great  guardians  of  it  as  if  from  their  own  judgment  in  this  high  court 
of  impeachment. 

Mr.  PoMBROY.  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  for  15  minutes. 

The  motion  was  a^^reed  to;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  Chief 
Justice  resumed  the  chair  and  called  the  Senate  to  order. 

Mr.  Stanbbry  appeared  with  the  counsel  for  the  respondent. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  move  a  call  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  roll  of  senators  was  called. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  Forty  senators  have  answered  to  their  names.  Senators 
will  please  give  their  attention.     The  counsel  for  the  President  will  proceed. 

Hon.  Hbnry  Stanbbry,  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  addressed  the  Senate 
as  follows:  ^ 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  it  may  seem  an  act  of  indiscretion  almost 
amounting  to  temerity  that  in  my  present  state  of  health  I  should  attempt  the 
great  labor  of  this  case.  I  feel  that  in  my  best  estate  I  could  hardly  attain  to 
the  height  of  the  great  argument.  Careful  friends  have  advised  me  against  it. 
My  watchful  physician  has  yielded  a  half  reluctant  consent  to  my  request, 
accompanied  with  many  a  caution  that  I  fear  I  shall  not  oj^serve.  But,  senators, 
an  iiTe;»i.stible  impulse  hurries  me  forward.  The  flesh  indeed  is  weak ;  the  spirit 
is  willing.  Unseen  and  friendly  hands  seem  to  support  me.  Voices  inaudible 
to  all  others,  I  hear,  or  seem  to  hear.  They  whisper  words  of  consolation,  of 
hope,  of  confidence.  They  say,  or  seem  to  say  to  me :  "  Feeble  champion  of  the 
right,  hold  not  back;  remember  that  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong;  remember  in  a  just  cause  a  single  pebble  from  the  brook 
was  enough  in  the  sling  of  the  young  shepherd." 

Senators,  in  all  our  history  as  a  people,  never  before  have  the  three  great 
departments  of  the  government  been  Drought  on  the  scene  together  for  such  an 
occasion  as  this.  We  have  had  party  strifes  in  our  history  before.  Many  a 
time  the  executive  and  legislative  departments  have  been  in  fierce  and  bitter 
antagonism.  Many  a  time  before  a  favorite  legislative  policy  has  been  thwarted 
and  defeated  by  the  persistent  and  obstinate  efforts  of  an  Executive.  Many  a 
time  before  extreme  party  men  have  advised  a  resoi^  to  impeachment.  Even  as 
ha  back  as  the  time  of  Washington  his  grand  and  tranquil  soul  was  disturbed 
in  that  noted  year,  1795,  when  he  stood  in  antagonism  with  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  upon  that  famous  British  treaty,  when,  upon  their 
demand,  he  refused  to  surrender  the  correspondence,  impeachment  by  the  bad 
men  of  the  party  was  then  threatened.  So,  too,  in  many  a  subsequent  day  of 
our  party  contests.  Oftentimes  in  the  remembrance  of  men  not  older  than 
mys^,  oftentimes  when  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  party  there  seemed 
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to  be  this  way  and  do  other  way,  Lave  we  heard  this  same  advice  given,  "  This  is 
the  remedy  to  follow;*'  but,  happily  for  us,  such  bad  counsels  never  heretofore 
have  prevailed.  • 

This  undoubtedly  is  a  remedy  within  the  contemplation  of  the  Oonstitution, 
a  remedy  for  a  great  mischief.  Our  wise  forefathers  saw  that  a  time  might 
come,  an  emergency  might  happen  when  nothing  but  the  removal  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  could  save  the  nation ;  but  they  never  made  it  to  be  used  for  party 
purposes.  Has  the  time  come  now ;  has,  after  the  lapse  of  eighty  years,  the 
time  at  last  come  when  this  extreme  remedy  of  the  Constitution  must  be  applied  I 
If  so,  all  just  men  will  say,  amen.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  bad  advice  has  at 
last  prevailed,  if  this  is  a  step  at  last  in  the  interests  of  party,  carried  by  the 
bad  advice  of  the  worst  men  of  the  party,  if  at  last  this  great  and  august  tri- 
bunal is  to  be  d^aded  to  carry  out  a  party  purpose,  oh,  l^en  there  remains 
a  day  of  retribution  for  every  man  that  participates  in  this  great  wrong,  sure  to 
come,  nor  long  to  be  delayed. 

But  let  me  not  anticipate  the  character  of  the  case.  Let  us  look  at  it  as  it 
develops  itself.  I  listened  with  great  attention  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  my 
learned  friends,  the  managers,  to  convince  you,  senators,  that  you  are  not  sitting 
ia  a  judicial  capacity,  that  all  the  ordinary  forms  in  the  administration  of  justice 
are  laid  aside.  They  told  you  again  and  again  there  was  no  right  of  challenge 
here.  What  if  there  was  not?  '  Ah,  does  not  your  duty  then  become  the  more 
solemn,  your  obligation  the  stronger  to  take  care  when  the  accused  cannot  pro- 
tect himself  that  you  will  protect  him  1  With  the  greatest  care  and  perseverance 
they  strike  out  all  the  forms  that  pertain  to  judicial  proceeding;  they  say  they 
-  do  not  belong  here.  What  if  they  do  not  ?  What  is  that  to  you,  senators,  who 
with  your  upraised  hands  have  invoked  ^your  God  to  witness  that  you  will 
impartially  try  and  decide  this  case  ?  What  are  these  forms  to  you  1  Strike 
them  all  out,  and  deeper  and  deeper  that  oath  strikes  in. 

Mr.  Stanbery  proceeded  with  his  argument  (which  wijl  be  published  entire 
when  completed)  until  past  4  o'clock,  when  he  said : 

I  dislike  very  much  to  ask  favors,  but  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  to 
adjourn,  I  shall  detain  them-  but  a  short  time  to-morrow,  and  it  will  be  a  great 
favor  to  me,  a  very  great  &vor. 

Mr.  Gkimbs.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of 
impeachment,  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeaek- 
ment,  adjourned. 


Saturday,  May  2, 1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  except  Mr.  Curtis,  appeared  and  took 
the  seats  assigned  to  them  respectively. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washburne,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and 
accompanied  by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the 
seats  provided  for  them. 

The  journal  of  yesterday's  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of 
the  impeachment,  was  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  will  proceed  with  the  argument.  Senators 
will  please  give  their  attention. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  first  of  all,  senators,  I  must  return  my 
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thanks  tor  the  very-  great  kindness  shown  me  yesterday.  I  was  greatly  in 
need  of  it.  I  am  greatly  benefited  by  the  rest  it  has  afforded  mc.  I  feel 
refreshed  and  better  prepared,  though  at  last  how  poorly,  for  the  woik  that  yet 
lies  before  me.  Nevertheless  your  courtesy,  so  kindly,  so  cheerftdly  extended, 
I  shall  not  soon  forget. 

And  now,  senators,  before  I  enter  upon  this  case  I  must  be  allowed  to  speak 
in  advance  my  deliberate  opinion  of  the  case  itself,  not  in  the  way  of  rhodo- 
montade,  not  that  I  hope  to  carry  anything  before  a  body  like  this  by  the  mere 
expression  of  confidence ;  not  at  all ;  but  still,  having  examined  this  case  from 
beginning  to  end,  having  looked  through  it  in  all  its  parts,  I  feel  ready  to  say 
that  there  is  not  only  no  case,  but  no  shadow  of  a  case.  Oh !  for  an  hour  of 
my  ancient  vigor,  that  I  might  make  this  declaration  good ;  but  poorly  prepared 
I  hope  to  make  it  good  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Senate  that  now  hear  me. 

Mr.  Stanbery  resumed  and  concluded  the  argument  commenced  by  him 
yesterday,  which  is  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators  :  It  is  the  habit  of  the  advocate  to  mag- 
nify his  case ;  but  this  case  best  speaks  for  itself.  For  the  first  time  in  our 
poUtical  existence,  the  three  great  departments  of  our  government  are  brought 
upon  the  scene  together ;  the  House  of  Representatives  as  the  accusers ;  the 
President:  of  the  United  States  as  thq  accused;  the  judiciary  department,  rep- 
resented by  its  head,  in  the  person  of  the  Chief  Justice ;  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  as  the  tribunal  to  hear .  the  accusation  and  the  defence,  and  to 
render  the  final  judgment.  The  Constitution  has  anticipated  that  so  extreme  a 
remedy  as  this  might  be  necessary,  even  in  the  case  of  the  highest  officer  of 
the  government.  It  was  seen  that  it  was  a  dangerous  power  to  give  one 
department  to  be  used  against  another  department.  Yet,  it  was  anticipated  that 
an  emergency  might  arise  in  which  nothing  but  such  a  power  could  be  effectual 
to  preserve  the  republic.  Happily  for  the  eighty  years  of  our  political  exist- 
ence which  have  passed  no  sucn  emergency  has  hitherto  arisen.  During  that 
time  we  have  witnessed  the  fiercest  contests  of  party.  Again  and  again  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  departments  have  been  in  open  and  bitter  antag- 
onism. A  favorite  legislative  policy  has  more  than  once  oeen  defeated  by  the 
obstinate  and  determined  resistance  of  the  President.  Upon  some  of  the  gravest 
and  most  important  issues  that  we  have  ever  had,  or  are  ever  likely  to  have, 
the  presidential  policy  and  the  legislative  policy  have  stood  in  direct  antag- 
onism. During  idl  that  time  this  fearful  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  legisla- 
tive department,  and  more  than  once  a  resort  to  it  has  been  advised  by  extreme 
Earty  men  as  a  sure  remedy  for  party  purposes  ;  but,  happily,  that  evil  hitherto 
as  not  come  upon  us. 

What  new  and  unheard  of  conduct  by  a  President  has  at  last  made  a  resort 
to  this  extreme  remedy  unavoidable  ?  What  presidential  acts  have  happened 
so  flagrant  that  all  just  men  of  all  parties  are  ready  to  say  **  the  time  has  come 
when  the  mischief  has  been  committed ;  the  evil  is  at  work  so  enormous  and  so 
pressing  that  in  the  last  year  of  his  term  of  office  it  is  not  safe  to  await  the 
coming  action  of  the  peopled"  If  such  a  case  has  happened,  all  honorable 
and  just  men  of  all  parties  will  say  amen ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  should 
appear  that  this  fearnd  power  has  at  last  been  degraded  and  perverted  to  the 
use  of  a  party ;  if  it  appears  that  at  last  bad  advice,  often  before  given  by  the 
bad  men  of  party,  has  found  acceptance,  this  great  tribunal  of  justice,  now 
regarded  with  so  much  awe,  will  speedily  come  to  be  considered  as  a  monstrous 
sham.  If  it  should  be  found  to  be  the  willing  instrument  to  cany  out  the  pur- 
poses of  its  party,  then  there  remains  for  it  and  for  every  one  of  its  members 
who  participates,  in  the  great  wrong  a  day  of  awfxd  retribution,  sure  te  come» 
nor  long  to  be  delayed.  But  I  will  not  anticipate  nor  speak  further  of  the  case 
itself  until  its  true  features  are  fully  developed.  * 
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THB  ARTICLES. 

I  now  proceed  to  a  consicleration  of  tbe  articles  of  impeacbment : 

They  are  eleven  in  number.  Nine  of  them  charge  acts  which  are  alleged  to 
amount  to  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office.  The  other  two,  namely  ih^  fourth  and 
sixthi  charge  acts  which  are  alleged  to  amount  to  a  high  crime  in  office.  It 
eeoms  to.  be  taken  for  granted  that,  in  the  phrase  used  in  the  Constitution, 
"  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,"  the  term  high  is  properly  applicable  as 
well  to  misdemeanors  as  to  crimes. 

The  acts  alleged  in  the  11  articles  as  amounting  to  high  misdemeanors  or 
high  crimes  are  as  follows  : 

In  article  one,  the  issuing  of  the  order  of  February  21,  1868,  addressed  to 
Stanton,  "  for  the  removal "  of  Stanton  from  office,  with  intent  to  violate  the 
tenure-of-office  act  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  to  remove 
Stanton. 

In  article  two,  the  issuing  and  delivering  to  Thomas  of  the  letter  of  authority 
of  February  21,  18C8,  addressed  to  Thomas,  with  intent  to  violate  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  the  tenure-of-offico  act. 

In  article  three,  the  appointing  of  Thomas  by  the  letter  addressed  to  him  of 
the  21st  of  February,  1868.  to  be  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  with  intent  to 
violate  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  article  four,  conspiring  witli  Thomas  with  intent,  by  intimidation  and 
threats,  to  hinder  Stanton  from  holding  his  office,  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  conspiracy  act  of  July  31,  1861. 

In  article  five,  conspiring  with  Thomas  to  hinder  the  execution  of  the  tenure- 
of-office  act.  and,  in  purstiance  of  the  conspiracy,  attempting  to  prevent  Stanton 
from  holding  his  office. 

In  article  six,  conspiring  with  Thomas  to  seize  by  force  the  property  of  the 
United  States  in  the  War  Department,  then  in  Stanton's  custoay,  contrary  to 
the  conspiracy  act  of  1861,  and  with  intent  to  violate  the  tenure-of-office  act. 

In  article  seven,  conspiring  with  Thomas  with  intent  to  seize  the  property  of 
the  United  States  in  Stanton's  custody  with  intent  to  violate  the  tenure-of-office 
act 

In  article  eight,  issuing  and  delivering  to  Thomas  the  letter  of  authority  of 
February  21,  1868,  wit£  intent  to  control  the  disbursements  of  the  money 
appropriated  for  the  military  service  and  for  the  War  Department,  contrary  to 
the  tenurc-of-office  act  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  with 
intent  to  violate  the  tenure-of-office  act. 

In  article  nine,  declaring  to  General  Emory  that  the  second  section  of  the 
army  appropriation  act  of  March  2,  1867,  providing  that  orders  for  military 
•perations  issued  by  the  President  or  Secretary  of  War  should  bo  issued  through 
the  General  of  the  army,  was  unconstitutional  and  in  contravention  of  Emory's 
commission,  with  intent  to  induce  Emory  to  obey  such  orders  as  the  President 
might  give  him  directly  and  not  through  the  General  of  the  army,  with  intent 
to  enable  the  President  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  tenure-of-office  act,  and 
with  intent  to  prevent  Stanton  from  holding  his  office.  * 

In  article  ten,  that,  with  intent  to  bring  in  disgrace  and  contempt  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  several  branches  thereof,  and  to  excite  the 
odium  of  the  people  against  Congress  and  the  laws  by  it  enacted,  he  made  three 
public  addresses,  one  at  the  Executive  Mansion  on  the  18th  of  August,  1866, 
one  at  Cleveland  on  the  3d  of  September,  1866,  and  one  at  St  Louis  on  the  8th 
of  September,  1866,  which  speeches  are  alleged  to  be  peculiarly  indecent  and 
unbecoming  in  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  and  by  means  thereof 
the  President  brought  his  office  into  contempt  ridicule,  and  disgrace,  and  thereby 
committed  and  was^  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 

In  article  eleven,  that,  by  the  same  speech  made  on  the  18th  of  August,  at 
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the  Executive  ManBion,  he  did,  in  violation  of  the  CoDstitntion,  attempt  to  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  the  tenure-of- office  act,  by  unlawfully  contriving  means 
to  prevent  Stanton  from  resuming  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of 
War,  after  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  concur  in  his  suspension,  and  by  unlaw- 
fully contriving  and  attempting  to  contrive  means  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  armyt  passed  March  2, 
1867,  and  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  act  to  provide  for  the  mare  efficient 
government  of  the  rebel  States,  passed  March  2,  1867. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  of  these  articles,  except  the  tenth,  charge  violations 
either  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  of  the  tenure-of* office  act,  of  the 
conspiracy  act  of  1861,  of  the  military  appropriation  act  of  1867,  or  the  of  the 
reconstruction  act  of  March  2,  1867.  The  tenth  article,  which  is  founded  on 
the  three  speeches  of  the  President,  does  not  charge  a  violation  either  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  act  of  Congress.  Five  of  these 
articles  charge  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  to  wit,  articles  one,  two,  three, 
four,  and  eight.  Seven  of  these  articlies  charge  violations  of  the  tenure-of-office 
act,  to  wit,  articles  one,  two,  five*  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  and  eleven.  Two  of 
the  articles  charge  a  violation  of  the  conspiracy  act  of  1861,  to  wit,  articles  four 
and  six.  Two  of  them  charge  violations  of  the  appropriation  act  of  March  2, 
1867,  to  wit,  articles  nine  and  eleven.  One  only  charges  a  violation  of  the  re- 
construction act  of  March  2,  1867,  and  that  is  article  eleven. 

We  see,  then,  that  four  statutes  of  the  United  States  are  alleged  to  have  been 
violated.  Three  of  these  provide  for  penalties  for  their  violation,  that  is  to  say, 
the  tenure-of-office  act,  the  conspiracy  act  of  1861,  and  the  military  appropria- 
tion act  of  March  2,  1807.  The  violation  of  the  tenure-of-office  act  is  aeclared 
by  the  act  itself  to  be  a  "  high  misdemeanor."  The  violation  of  the  conspiracy 
act  is  declared  to  be  "  a  high  crime."  The  violation  of  the  second  section  of  the 
military  appropriation  act  is  declared  to  be  simply  "  a  misdemeanor  in  office." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  eight  articles  all  relate  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  to  that  alone.  Article  one  sets  out  an  attempted  removal  of  the  head 
ef  that  department.  Three  others  relate  to  the  ad  interim  appointment  of 
Thomas  to  be  acting  Secretary  of  that  department.  The  four  others  relate  to 
conspiracies  to  prevent  Stanton  from  holding  his  office  as  Secretary  for  the 
Department  of  War,  or  to  seize  the  public  property  in  that  depactment,  or  to 
control  the  disbursements  of  moneys  appropriated  for  the  services  of  that  depart- 
ment. 

Now,  first  of  all,  it  must  not  escape  notice  that  these  articles  etre  founded 
upon  the  express  averment  that  from  the  moment  of  his  reinstatement  on  the 
non-concurrence  of  the  Senate  Mr.  Stanton  1)ecame  the  lawful  Secretanr  for 
that  department ;  that,  upon  such  order  of  the  Senate,  he  at  once  entered  into 
possession  of  the  War  Department  and  into  the  lawful  exercise  of  its  duties  as 
Secretary,  and  that  up  to  the  date  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  that  lawful 
right  and  actual  possession  had  remained  undisturbed ;  that  all  the  acts  charge;^ 
in  these  eight  articles  were  committed  during  that  time ;  that,  notwithstanding 
these  acts»  Stanton  remains  lawfully  and  actually  in  possession  i  and  that  the 
office  has  been  at  no  time  vacant. 

We  see,  then,  that,  according  to  the  case  mad^  in  these  eight* articles,  the 
President  did  not  succeed  in  getting  Mr.  Stanton  out  of  office  or  of  putting 
Greneral  Thomas  in,  either  in  law  or  in  fact.  We  see,  according  to  these  arti- 
cles, that  the  President  did  not  succeed,  either  by  force  or  otherwise,  in  prevent- 
ing Mr.  Stanton  from  holding  his  office  or  in  getting  possession  of  the  public 
property  in  that  department  or  in  controlling  the  disbursements  of  public  money 
appropriated  for  the  use  of  that  department.  There  has  been,  according  to  the 
very  case  made  in  these  articles,  no  public  mischief.  The  lawful  officer  has  not 
been  disturbed  ;  the  lawful  custody  of  the  public  property  and  public  money  of 
the  department  has  not  been  changed.    No  injury  has  been  done  either  to  thd 
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public  Bei-vice  or  to  tbe  public  officer.  Tbere  baa  been  no  removal  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ton— only  an  abortive  attempt  at  removal.  There  has  been  no  acting  Secretary 
put  in  an  office  vacant ^by  death,  resignation,  or  disability — put  there  during  the 
time  of  such  actual  vacancy  or  temporary  absence.  All  tbe  time  the  Secretary 
himself  has  been  tbere  in  the  actual  performance  of  his  duties.  Ko  ad  interim 
officer  has,  in  law  or  fact,  been  constituted,  for  in  law  or  fact  there  has  been  no 
interim  as  to  tbe  Secretary  himself.  There  has  been  no  moment  of  time  in 
which  there  could  be  an  acting  Secretary  or  an  ad  interim  Secretary,  either  in 
law  or  fact,  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  an  ad  interim  Secretary  of  War 
when  tbere  is  no  interim^  that  is,  when  the  lawful  Secretary  is  in  his  place  and 
in  the  actual  discbarge  of  his  duties. 

Mark  it,  then,  senators,  that  the  acts  charged  as  high  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors in  these  eight  articles,  in  respect  to  putting  Mr.  Stanton  out  and  General 
Thomas  in,  are  things  attempted  and  not  things  accomplished.  It  is  the  attempt, 
and  tbe  unlawful  intent  with  which  it  was  formed,  that  the  President  is  to  be 
held  responsible  for.  So  that  it  comes  to  be  a  question  of  vital  consequence  in 
reference  to  this  part  of  the  case  whether  the  nigh  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
provided  for  in  the  tenure-of-office  act  aud  in  the  second  section  of  the  military 
appropriation  act  purport  to  punish  not  only  the  commission  of  the  acts,  but  to 
punish  as  well  the  abortive  attempt  to  commit  them. 

I  limit  myself  in  what  has  been  said  to  tbe  four  articles  touching  the  removal* 
of  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  appointment  of  General  Thomas.  As  to  tbe  four  con- 
spiracy articles,  tbere  can  be  no  question  that  the  actual  accomplishment  of  the 
thing  intended  is  not  made  necessary  to  constitute  the  offence;  for  the  statute 
against  conspiracies  expressly  provides  for  the  punishment  of  the  unlawful  intent, 
the  unlawful  conspiracy  itself,  without  reference  to  any  further  act  done  in  pur- 
suance of  it,  or  to  the  partial  or  complete  accomplishment  of  the  unlawful  design. 
But,  contrariwise,  the  other  two  acts  do  not  punish  the  intent  alone,  but  only 
the  commission  of  the  thing  intended;  and  the  offence  provided  for  in  these  two 
acts,  while  it  requires  th^  unlawful  intent  to  be  a  part  of  the  crime,  requires 
something  else  to  supplement  it,  and  that  is  the  actual  commission  of  tbe  thing 
intended. 

And  here,  senators,  before  I  proceed  to  consider  these  articles  in  detail,  seems 
to  me  the  proper  time  to  bring  your  attention  to  another  consideration,  which  I 
deem  of  very  great  moment.  What  is  the  subject-matter  which  constitutes 
these  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  1  Under  what  legislation  does  it  happen 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  brought  under  all  this  penal  liability  t 
What  are  these  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  ?  Has  he  committed  treason  or 
bribery  ?  Has  he  been  gnilty  of  peculation,  or  oppression  in  office  I  Has  he 
appropriated  the  public  funds  or  the  public  property  unlawfully  to  his  own  nset 
Has  he  committed  any  crime  of  violence  against  any  person,  public  officer,  or 
private  individual  t  Is  he  charged  with  any  act  which  amounts  to  the  crimen 
Join  or  was  done  causa  lunri  ?  Nothing  of  the  sort.  These  alleged  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  are  all  founded  upon  mere  forms  of  executive  administra- 
tion— for  the  violation,  they  say,  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  •legislative 
department  to  regulate  tbe  conduct  of  the  executive  department  in  the  manner 
of  the  admibistration  of  exectrtive  functions  belonging  to  that  department. 

The  regulations  so  made  purport  to  change  what  theretofore  had  been  the 
established  rule  and  order  of  administration.  Before  the  passage  of  the  second 
section  of  the  military  appropriation  act  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as 
Commander-in-chief  of  tne  army  and  head  of  the  executive  department,  issned 
bis  orders  for  military  operations  either  directly  to  the  officer  who  was  chaiiged 
with  the  execution  of  the  order  or  through  any  intermediate  channel  that  he 
deemed  necessary  or  convenient.  No  subordinate  had  a  right  to  supervise  his 
order  before  it  was  sent  to  its  destination.  He  was  nof  (Sbmpelled  to  consult 
ibis  Secretary  of  War,  who  was  merely  his  agent,  nor  the  general  next  to  hhn- 
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Belf  in  rank  as  to  that  important  thing,  the  subject-matter  of  his  order,  or,  that 
merely  formal  thing,  the  manner  of  its  transmission.  Bat,  by  this  second  sec- 
tion, the  mere  matter  of  form  is  attempted  to  be  changed.  The  great  power  of 
the  President  as  Commander-in-chief  to  issne  orders  to  all  his  military  sub- 
ordinates is  respected.  The  act  tacitly  admits  that  over  these  great  powers 
Congress  has  no  authority.  The  substance  is  not  touched,  but  only  the  form 
is  provided  for;  and  it  is  a  departure  from  this  mere  form  that  is  to  make  the 
President  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor. 

Then,  again,  as  to  the  tenure-of-office  act,  that  also  purports  to  introduce  a 
new  rule  in  the  administration  of  the  executive  powers.  It  does  not  purport  to  ' 
take  away  the  President's  power  of  appointment  or  power  of  removal  absolutely ; 
but  it  purports  to  fix  the  mode  in  which  he  shall  execute  that  power,  not  as 
theretofore  by  his  own  independent  action,  but  thereafter,  only  by  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate.  It  is  a  regulation  by  the  legislature  of  the  manner  in 
which  an  executive  power  is  to  be  performed. 

So,  too,  aaU>ad  interim  appointments ;  it  does  not  purport  to  take  away  that 
power  from  the  President ;  it  only  attempts  to  regulate  the  execution  of  the 
power  in  a  special  instance. 

Mr.  Burke,  on  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  speaking  of  the  crimes 
for  which  he  stood  impeached,  uses  this  significant  language : 

Tbev  were  crimes  not  a^inst  forms,  but  against  those  eternal  laws  of  justice  which  are 
ear  rule  and  our  birthright.  His  offences  are  not  informal,  t^uical  language,  but  in  reality, 
in  substance,  and  effect,  high  crimes  and  high  misdemeaDors. 

Now,  senators,  if  the  legislative  department  had  a  constitutional  right  thus 
to  regulate  the  performance  of  executive  duties,  and  to  change  tho  mode  and 
form  of  exercising  an  executive  power  which  had  been  followed  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  government  down  to  the  present  day,  is  a  refusal  of  the  Executive 
to  follow  a  new  rule,  and,  notwithstanding  that,  to  adhere  to  the  ancient  ways, 
that  sort  of  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  which  the  Constitution  contemplates  ? 
Is  it  just  ground  for  impeachment  ?  Does  the  fact  that  such  an  act  is  called  by 
the  legislature  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  necessarily  make  it  such  a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanor  as  is  contemplated  by  tho  Constitution  ?  If,  for 
instance,  the  President  should  send  a  military  order  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
is  that  an  offence  worthy  of  impeachment  ?  If  he  should  remove  an  officer  on 
the  21st  of  February  and  nominate  another  on  the  22d,  would  that  be  an 
impcachabie  misdemeanor?  Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  the  President  had 
sent  the  name  of  Mr.  Ewing  to  the  Senate  on  the  21st,  in  the  usual  way,  in 
place  of  Mr.  Stanton,  removed,  and  had  not  absolutely  ejected  Mr.  Stanton  from 
office,  but  had  left  him  to  await  the  action  of  the  Senate  upon  the  nomination, 
certainly  in  mere  matter  of  form  there  would  have  been  no  violation  of  this 
tenure-of-office  act. 

Now,  what  did  he  do  1  He  made  an  order  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  on 
the  2  Lst,  but  did  not  eject  him  from  office,  and  sent  a  nomination  -of  Mr.  Ewing 
to  the  Senate  on  the  22d.  Is  it  possible  that  thereby  he  had  committed  an  act 
that  amounted  to  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  and  deserved  removal  from 
office  ?  And  yet  that  is  just  what  the  President  has  done.  He  has  more 
closely  followed  the  mere  matter  of  form  prescribed  by  the  tenure-of-office  act 
than,  according  to  the  learned  manager  who  opened  this  prosecution,  was  neces- 
sary. For,  if  he  had  made  an  order  of  removal)  and  at  once  had  sent  to  the 
Senate  his  reasons  for  making  such  removal,  and  had  stated  to  them  that  his 
purpose  was  to  make  this  removal  in  order  to  test  the  constitutionally  of  the 
tenure-of-office  act,  then,  says  the  honorable  manager,  '*had  the  Senate  received 
such  a  message,  the  representatives  of  the  people  might  never  have  deemed  it 
necessary  to  impeach  the  President  for  such  an  act,  to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
country,  even  if  they  had  denied  the  accuracy  of  his  legal  positions."  How, 
then,  can  it  be  deemed  necessary  to  impeach  the  President  for  making  an  order 
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of  removal  on  one  day,  advising  the  Senate  of  it  the  same  day,  and  sending  the 
nomioation  of  a  sacceBser  the  next  day  1  Was  ever  a  matter  more  purely 
formal  than  this  ?  And  yet  this  is  the  only  act.  Is  this,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Barke,  not  in  merely  technical  language,  "  bat  in  reality,  in  substance,  and 
effect,"  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  within  the  meaning  of  the  Gonstitutiea  7 

STANTON   NOT   WITHIN   THE   TENORB-OP-OFFICB   ACT. 

The  first  clause  of  the  first  section  declares  that  every  person  then  or  there- 
after holding  any  civil  office  under  an  appointment  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  and  due  qualification,  shall  hold  his  office  until  a  successor  shall 
have  been  in  like  manner  appointed  and  qualified. 

•  If  the  act  contained  no  other  provisions  qualifying  this  general  clause^  then  it 
would  be  clear — 

1.  That  it  woHld  apply  to  all  civil  officers  who  held  by  appointment  made  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  including  judicial  officers  as  well 
as  executive  officers.  It  gives  all  of  them  the  same  right  to  hold,  and  subjects 
all  of  them  to  the  same  liability  to  be  removed.  From  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  att^cnsion  by  the  independent  act  of  the  President,  made  applicable  to  any  offi- 
cer so  holding,  by  the  second  section,  judges  of  the  United  States  are  expressly 
excepted.  \Ve  find  no  such  exception  as  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  rrmopal 
declared  in  the  first  section.  Judicial  officers,  as  well  as  executive  officers,  are 
made  to  hold  by  the  same  tenure.  They  hold  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate,  and  cease  to  hold  when  the  President  and  Senate  appoint 
a  successor. 

2.  It  applies  equally  to  officers  whose  tenure  of  office,  as  fixed  prior  to  the 
act,  was  to  hold  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  as  to  those  who  were  to 
hold  for  a  fixed  term  of  years,  or  during  good  behavior. 

3.  It  purports  to  take  from  the  President  the  power  to  remove  any  officer,  at 
any  time,  for  any  cause,  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  power  alone.  But  it  leaves 
him  a  power  of  removal  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  In  this  process  of 
removal  the  separate  action  of  the  President  and  the  Senate  is  required.  The 
initiatory  act  must  come  from  the  President,  and  from  him  alone.  It  is  upon  hid 
action  as  taken  that  the  Senate  proceeds,  and  they  give  or  withhold  their  con- 
sent to  what  he  k^s  done.  The  manner  in  which  the  President  may  exercise 
his  part  of  the  process  is  merely  formal.  It  may  be  simply  by  the  nomination 
of  a  successor  to  the  incumbent  or  the  officer  intended  to  be  removed.  Then, 
upon  the  confirmation  by  the  Senate  of  such  nomination,  and  the  issuance  of  a 
commission  to  him,  the  removal  becomes  complete.  Or  the  President  may  exer- 
cise his  part  of  the  process  by  issuing  an  order  of  removal  followed  by  a  nomi- 
nation. Neither  the  order  fur  removal  nor  the  nomination  works  a  change  in 
itself.  Both  are  necessarily  conditional  upon  the  subsequent  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate. So,  too,  the  order  of  removal,  the  nomination,  and  the  confirmation  of  the 
Senate  are  not  final.  A  further  act  remains  to  be  done  before  the  appointment 
of  the  successor  is  complete,  and  that  is  an  executive  act  exclusively— the  sign- 
ing of  the  commission  by  the  President.  Up  to  this  point  the  President  has  a 
locus  penitenticB;  for,  although  the  Senate  have  advised  him  to  appoint  his 
nominee,  the  President  is  not  bound  by  their  advice,  but  may  defeat  all  the 
prior  action  by  allowing  the  incumbent  to  remain  in  office. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  first  clause  of  the  first  section  of  the  act 
without  reference  to  the  context  Standing  alone  it  seems  to  have  a  universal 
application  to  all  civil  officers,  and  to  secure  all  of  them  who  hold  by  the  con- 
current action  of  the  President  and  the  Senate  against  removal  otherwise  than 
by  the  same  concurrent  action,  and  to  make  all  of  ihem  liable  to  removal  by  that 
concurrent  action. 
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Are  there  exceptions  to  the  universality  of  the  tenure  of  office  so  declared  ? 
We  say  there  are— 

1.  Exceptions  by  necestary  implication.  Judicial  officers  of  the  United 
States  come  within  this  exception,  for  their  tenure  of  office  is  fixed  by  the 
Constitution  itself.  They  cannot  be  removed  either  by  the  President  alone 
or  by  the  President  and  Senate  conjointly.  They  alone  hold  for  life  or  daring 
good  behavior,  subject  to  only  one  mode  of  removal,  and  thAt  is  by  impeachment. 

2.  Exceptions  made  expressly  by  the  provisions  of  the  act,  which  make  it 
manifest  that  it  was  not  intended  for  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  St ites. 
First  of  all,  this  purpose  is  indicated  by  the  title  of  the  act.  It  is  entitled  **  An 
act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices  " — not  of  all  civil  offices.  Next, 
we  find  that  immediately  succeeding  the  first  clause,  which,  as  has  been  shown, 
18  in  terms  of  universal  application,  comprehending  *'  every  person  holding  any 
civil  office,"  the  purpose  of  restraining  or  limiting  its  generality  is  expressed  in 
these  words,  **  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided  for."  This  puts  us  at  once 
upon  inquiry.  It  advises  us  that  all  persons  and  all  •fficers  are  not  intended  to 
be  embraced  in  the  comprehensive  terms  used  in  the  first  clause ;  that  some 
persons  and  some  officers  are  intended  to  be  excepted  and  to  be  "  otherwise  pro- 
vided for ;"  that  some  who  do  hold  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the  President 
and  the  Senate  are  not.to  be  secured  against  removal  by  any  other  process  than 
the  same  concurrent  action. 

What  class  of  officers  embraced  by  the  general  provisions  of  the  first  clause 
are  made  to  come  within  the  clause  wf  exception  ?  The  proviso  which  immedi- 
ately follows  answers  the  question.     It  is  in  these  words : 

Provided  J  That  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of 
the  Interior,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the  Attorney  General,  shall  hold  their  offices  re- 
spectively for  and  daring  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom  they  may  have  been  appointed, 
and  for  one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  removal  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

TVe  see  that  these  seven  heads  of  department  are  the  only  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States  which  are  especially  de8i<rnated.  We  see  a  clear  purpose  to  make 
some  special  provision  as  to  them.  Being  civil  officers  holding  by  the  concur- 
rent appointment  of  the  President  and  the  Senate,  they  would  have  been  em- 
braced by  the  first  general  clause  of  the  section,  if  there  had  been  no  exception 
and  no  proviso.  The  argument  on  the  other  side  is,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
declared  purpose  to  make  exceptions,  these  officers  are  not  made  exceptions ; 
that  notwithstanding  there  is  a  proviso  as  to  them,  in  which  express  provision  is 
specially  made  for  their  tenure  of  office,  we  must  still  look  to  the  general  clause  to 
find  their  tenure  of  office.  It  is  a  settled  rule  of  construction  that  every  word 
of  a  statute  is  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  that  a  proviso  must  have  effect  as 
much  as  any  other  clau^  of  the  statute. 

Upon  looking  into  this  proviso  we  find  its  purpose  to  be  the  fixing  a  tenure 
of  office  for  these  seven  officers.  And  how  is  that  tenure  fixed  ?  We  find  it 
thus  declared :  some  of  them  are  given  a  tenure  of  office,  others  are  not.  But 
as  to  the  favored  class,  as  to  that  class  intended  to  be  made  safe  and  most  secure, 
even  their  tenure  is  not  so  ample  and  permanent  as  the  tenure  given  to  all  civil 
officers  who,  prior  to  the  act,  held  by  the  same  tenure  as  themselves.  By  the 
general  clause  all  civil  officers  are  embraced  and  protected  from  executive  re- 
moval, including  as  well  those  who  hold  by  no  other  tenure  than  <*  the  pleasure 
of  the  President."  This  tenure,  "  during  the  pleasm*e  of  the  President,"  was 
the  tenure  by  which  all  these  cabinet  officers  held  prior  to  the  passage  of  this 
law.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  this  proviso  fixed  another  and  safer  tenure  for 
certain  cabinet  officers,  not  for  all.  It  gave  to  some  of  them  the  right  to  hold 
during  the  term  of  one  President  and  for  one  month  of  the  term  of  the  succeeding 
President ;  but  it  did  not  give  that  right  to  all  of  them.  It  was  given  only  to 
a  &voied  class,  and  the  new  tenure  so  given  to  the  favored  class  was  .not  so 
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favorable  as  tliat  giyen  to  other  civil  officers  who  had  theretofore  held  by  pte- 
cisely  the  same  uncertain  tenure,  that  is  to  say,  "  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent," for  these  other  civil  officers  were  not  limited  to  the  term  of  one  President 
and  one  month  afterwards,  but  their  tenure  was  just  as  secure  from  '*  the  pleasure 
of  the  President,"  afler  the  expiration  of  one  presidential  term,  and  ail^r  the 
expiration  of  the  first  month  of  the  succeeding  presidential  term,  as  it  was  before. 

We  see,  then,  that  in  fixing  a  new  tenure  of  office  for  cabinet  officers,  the  ten- 
ure given  to  one  class  of  them,  and  that  the  most  favored,  was  not  as  ^vorable 
as  that  given  to  other  civil  officers  theretofore  holding  by  the  same  tenure  with 
themselves.  This  favored  class  were  not  to  hold  one  moment  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  month  of  the  second  presidential  term.  At  that  punctual  time  the 
right  of  the  President  to  select  his  cabinet  would,  even  as  to  them,  return  to  him. 
If  they  were  to  remain  after  that,  it  would  be  that  it  was  his  pleasure  to  keep 
them  and  to  give  them  a  new  tenure  by  his  choice  in  the  regular  mode  of  appoint- 
ment. 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  woviso  makes  a  distinction  between  cabinet  officers 
and  divides  them  into  two  classes,  those  holding  by  appointment  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  time  being,  and  those  not  appointed  by  him,  but  by  his  predecessor, 
and  holding  only  by  his  sufferance  or  pleasure.  If  ever  an  intent  was  manifest 
in  a  statute  it  is  clear  in  this  instance.  There  is  a  division  into  two  classes,  a 
tenure  of  office  given  to  oue  class  and  withheld  from  the  other.  Before  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act  all  cabinet  officers  holding  under  any  President,  whether 
appointed  by  him  or  his  predecessor,  held  by  the  same  tenure,  *'  the  pleasure  of 
the  President."  This  proviso  makes  a  distinction  between  them  never  made 
before.  It  gives  one  class  a  new  and  more  secure  tenure,  and  it  leaves  the  other 
class  without  such  new  tenure.  One  class  was  intended  to  be  protected,  the 
other  not. 

Now  comes  the  question.  Upon  what  ground  was  this  distinction  made  t 
Why  was  it  that  a  better  tide,  a  stronger  tenure  was  given  to  one  class  than  to 
the  other  ?  The  answer  is  given  by  the  proviso  itself.  The  officers  in  the  cab- 
inet of  a  President,  who  were  nominated  by  him,  who  were  appointed  by  him 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  are  those  to  whom  this  new  and  better  ten- 
ure is  given.  They  are  officers  of  his  own  selection ;  they  are  his  chosen  agents. 
He  has  once  recommended  them  to  the  Senate  as  fit^persons  for  the  public  trust* 
and  they  have  obtained  t£eir  office  through  his  selection  and  choice.  The  theory 
here  is,  that  having  had  one  free  opportunity  of  choice,  having  once  exercised 
his  right  of  selection,  he  shall  be  bound  by  it.  He  shall  not  dismiss  his  own 
selected  agent  upon  his  own  pleasure  or  caprice.  He  is,  in  legal  language, 
**  estopped "  by  the  selection  he  has  made,  and  is  made  incapable  by  his  own 
act  of  dissolving  the  official  relation  which  he  has  imposed  on  himself.  Having 
selected  his  cabinet  officer,  he  must  take  him  as  a  man^  takes  his  chosen  wife* 
for  better  or  worse. 

But  HS  to  such  cabinet  officers  as  are  not  of  a  President's  selection  ;  as  to 
those  who  have  been  selected  by  a  former  President ;  as  to  those  whose  title 
was  given  by  another ;  as  to  those  he  never  appointed,  and,  perhaps,  never 
would  have  appointed  ;  as  to  those  who  came  to  him  by  succession  and  not  by 
his  own  act ;  as  to  those  who  hold  merely  by  his  acquiescence  or  sufferance — 
the^  are  entitled  to  no  favor,  and  receive  none.  They  stand  as  step-children  in 
his  political  family,  and  are  not  placed  on  the  same  level  with  the  rightfnl  heirs 
entitled  to  the  inheritance. 

The  construction  claimed  by  the  managers  leads  to  this  inevitable  absurdity  : 
that  the  class  entitled  to  favor  are  cut  off  at  the  end  of  toe  month,  while  those 
having  a  less  meritorious  title  remain  indefinitely.  What  was  intended  for  a 
benefit  becomes  a  mischief,  and  the  favored  class  are  worse  off  than  if  no  iavor 
had  been  shown  them.    Their  condition  was  intended  to  be  made  better  than 
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that  of  their  fellows,  and  has  been  made  worse.     From  those  entitled  to  protec- 
tion, it  is  taken  away  to  be  given  to  those  not  entitled. 

Now,  when  President  Johnson  was  invested  with  his  office^  he  found  Mr. 
Stanton  holding  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War.  He  had  been  appointed  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  during  his  first  term,  and  was  holding  m  the  second  month  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  second  term  under  the  old  appointment.  Mr.  Stanton  was  neither 
appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  nor  Mr,  Johnson  for  that  second  term  ;  so  that  we 
are  relieved  from  all  question  whether  the  fractional  term,  counting  from  the 
accession  of  Mr.  Johnson,  is  to  be  called  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  or 
the  proper  term  of  Mr.  Johnson,  and  whether,  if  he  had  been  appointed  or  reap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Lincoln  during  his  second  term,  he  might  not  have  claimed  that 
he  was  entitled,  as  against  Mr.  Johnson,  to  hold  on  to  its  end.  Mr.  Stanton 
never  had  any  tenure  of  office  under  the  tenure-of-office  act  for  the  curi-ent 
presidential  term,  never  having  been  appointed  for  that  term  by  either  Mr.  Lin- 
coln or  Mr.  Johnson.  He,  therefore,  does  not  come  within  the  category  of 
those  members  of  Mr.  Johnson's  cabinet  who  have  been  appointed  by  Mr. 
Johnson. 

At  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  tenure-of-office  act,  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  John- 
son was  composed  as  follows  :  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of 
War,  and  of  the  Navy,  held  by  appointment  of  Mr.  Lincoln  made  in  his  first 
term  ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the  Attorney 
General,  held  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Johnson  made  during  his  curreqt- 
term.     There  was,  then,  as  to  the  entire  seven,  a  difference  as  to  the  manner 
and  time  of  their  appointment.     Four  had  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
the  other  three  by  Mr.  Johnson.     All  of  them  held  by  the  same  tenure,  "  the 
pleasure  of  the  President."     All  of  them,  without  reference  to  constitutional 
provisions,  were,  by  existing  laws,  removable  by  the  independent  action  of  the 
.  President.     The  acts  of  Congress  creating  the  offices  of  Secretaries  of  State^ 
of  War,  and  of  the  Navy,  expressly  recognize  the  executive  authority  to  remove 
them  at  pleasure.     The  acts  of  Congress  creating  the  four  other  heads  of 
departments  place  them  on  the  same  footing  aa  to  tenure  of  office.     All  these 
acta  remained,  in  this  particular,  in  full  force.     This  tenure-of-office  act  intro- 
duces a  distinction  made  applicable  to  cabinet  officers  alone,  never  made  before. 
For  the  first  time  it  gives  to  those  appointed  by  the  President  for  the  time 
being  a  new  tenure.     It  secures  them  from  removal  at  his  pleasure  alone.     It 
repeals,  as  to  them*  the  existing  laws,  and  declares  that  they  shall  thereafter  be 
entitled  to  hold  during,  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom 
they  were  appointed,  and  for  one  month  of  the  succeeding  presidential  term, 
exempt  from  removal  by  the  sole  act  of  the  President,  and  only  subject  to  . 
removal  by  the  concurrent  act  of  the  President  and  Senate. 

But  it  gives  them  no  right  to  hold  against  the  pleasure  of  the  succeed ing- 
Presid'ent  one  moment  after  the  expiration  of  that  punctual  time  of  one  month. 
When  that  time  has  arrived  their  right  to  hold  ceases  and  their  offices  become 
vacant.     The  policy  here  declared  is  unmistakable,  that  notwithstanding  any- 
thing to  the  contrary  in  the  act,  every  President  shall  have  the  privilege  of  his 
own  choice,  of  his  own  selection  of  the  members  of  his  cabinet.     The  right  of 
selection  for  himself  is,  however  qualified.     He  may  not,  as  theretofore,  enjoy 
Chis  right  throughout  his  term.     For  the  first  month  he  must  take  the  cabinet, 
of  his  predecessor,  however  opposed  to  him  in  opinion  or  obnoxious  to  him  per- 
sonally.    Then,  too,  while  the  right  is  given  to  him,  it  can  be  exercised  but  once.. 
It  is  a  power  that  does  not  survive,  but  expires  with  a  single  execution. 

Now,  as  to  the  three  members  of  Mr.  Johnson's  cabinet,  appointed  by  his 
own  exercise  of  this  independent  power,  he  having,  as  to  them,  once  exercised 
the  power,  it  is,  as  to  them,  exhausted.  The  consequence  is  that  these  three 
officers  no  longer  remain  subject  to  hU  pleasure  alone.     They  are  entitled  to 
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hold  in  defiance  of  his  wishes  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  term,  bccaase 
they  are  his  own  selected  officers  ;  but  they  are  not  entitled  to  hold  during  the 
whole  term  of  his  successor,  but  only  for  a  modicum  of  that  term,  just  because 
they  were  not  selected  by  that  successor.     So  much  for  these  three. 

Now,  as  to  the  other  four,  as  to  whom  Mr.  Johnson  has  not  exercised  his 
right  of  choice  even  by  one  appointment.  May  they  hold  during  the  residue  of 
his  term  in  defiance  of  his  wishes  1  Do  they  come  within  that  clear  policy  of 
giving  to  every  President  one  opportunity  at  least  to  exercise  his  independent 
right  of  choice  ?  Surely  not.  Then,  if,  as  to  them,  he  has  the  right,  how  can 
he  exercise  it,  if,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton,  the  cabinet  officer  holds  on 
after  he  has  been,  requested  to  resign  ?  What  mode  is  left  to  the  President  to 
avail  himself  of  his  own  independent  right  when  such  an  officer  refuses  to  resign? 
None  other  than  the  process  of  removal ;  for  he  cannot  put  the  man  of  his 
choice  in  until  he  has  put  the  other  out.  So  that  the  independent  right  of 
choice  cannot  under  such  conditions  be  exercised  at  all  without  the  correspond- 
ing right  of  removal ;  and  the  one  necessarily  implies  the  other. 

We  have  seen  that  the  tenure  of  office  fixed  by  the  proviso  for  cabinet  officers 
applies  only  to  those  members  of  Mr.  Johnson's  cabinet  appointed  by  himself. 
It  therefore  does  not  apply  to  Mr.  Stanton.  If  there  is  any  other  clause  of  the 
act  which  applies  to  Mr.  Stanton,  it  must  be  the  first  general  clause ;  and  if  that 
does  not  apply  to  him,  then  his  case  does  not  come  within  the  purview  of  the  act 
at  a)l,  but  must  be  ruled  by  the  pre-existing  laws,  which  made  him  subject  at 
all  times  to  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and  to  the  exercise  of  his  independent 
power  of  removal.  And  this  is  precisely  what  is  claimed  by  the  managers. 
They  maintain  that,  although  the  proaiso  does  not  give  Mr.  Stanton  a  new 
tenure,  yet  the  first  general  clause  does,  and  that  he  is  put  by  that  clause  on  the 
same  footing  of  all  other  civil  officers  who,  at  the  date  of  the  act,  held  by  the 
concurrent  appointment  of  the  President  and  Senate  by  no  other  tenure  than 
"  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President." 

But  all  the  officers  intended  to  be  embraced  by  that  first  clause,  who  held  by 
that  tenure  before,  are  declared  to  hold  by  a  new  tenure.  Not  one  of  them  can 
be  removed  by  the  President  alone.  Whether  appointed  by  the  President  for 
the  time  being  or  by  his  predecessor,  they  must  remain  in  defiance  of  the  Pres- 
ident until  removed  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the  President  and  the  Senate. 
In  effect,  so  far  as  the  power  of  the  President  is  concerned,  thei/  may  hold  for 
life.  If  Mr.  Stanton  comes  within  the  protection  of  that  clause,  if  his  tenure  of 
office  is  fixed  by  that  clause,  it  follows  inevitably  that  Mr.  Johnson  can- 
not remove  him.  It  follows  as  inevitably  that  no  succeeding  President  can 
remove  him.  He  may  defy  Mr.  Johnson's  successor  as  he  now  defies  Mr. 
Johnson.  He  may  say  to  that  successor  as  he  has  said  to  Mr.  Johnson,  *'  I  am 
•compelled  to  deny  your  right  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate."  If  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Johnson  should  point  him  to  the  prot^iso,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  require 
him  to  leave,  his  answer,  according  to  the  managers,  would  run  thus :  '*  That 
proviso  did  not  fix  my  tenure  of  office.  It  did  not  apply  to  me,  but  only  to  those 
appointed  by  Mr.  Johnson.  They  must  go  out  with  the  month ;  I  do  not.  My 
tenure  is  fixed  by  the  first  clause,  and  you  cannot  get  clear  of  me  withont  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 

NO   REMOVAL   OP   MR.  STANTON. 

But  if  it  be  held  that  Mr.  Stanton  did  come  within  the  purview  of  the  tenare- 
of-officc  act ;  if  it  be  held  that  his  removal  by  the  independent  action  of  the 
President  is  forbidden  by  the  act,  then  we  maintain  that  no  snch  removal  is 
charged  in  the  articles  or  made  out  in  the  proof. 

It  is  only  in  the  first  article  that  any  charge  is  made  in  reference  to  Mr.  Stan- 
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Ion's  removal.  That  article  nowhere  alleges  that  Mr.  Stanton  has  been  removed, 
either  in  law  or  in  fact.  It  does  allege  that  on  the  2l8t  of  February  Stanton 
was  "  lawfully  entitled  to  hold  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of 
War,"  and  that  on  that  day  the  President  "  did,  unlawfully  and  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  issue  an  order  in  writing  for  the 
removal  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department 
of  War."  It  is  the  issuance  of  this  order^br  a  removal  that  is  made  the  grava- 
men of  the  charge.  It  is  not  followed  by  any  allegation  that  it  had  the  effect 
to  work  a  removal,  either  in  law  or  in  fact.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  very  next 
article,  which  is  founded  on  the  order  to  Thomas,  which  purports  to  be  made  after 
the  order  for  the  removal  of  Stanton,  it  is  alleged  that  Stanton  still  held  the 
office  lawfully,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  order  for  the  removal  to  Stanton 
and  the  order  to  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary,  Stanton  still  held  the  office,  and 
no  vacancy  was  created  or  existed.  This  is  the  tenor  of  every  article,  that 
Stanton  never  has  been  removed,  in  law  or  in  fact ;  that  there  never  has  been 
an  ouster  J  either  in  law  or  in  fact;  that  there  never  has  been  at  any  time  a  vacancy. 
The  proof  shows  that  Stanton  remains  in  possession,  and  that  his  official  acts 
continue  to  be  recognized. 

Now,  if  the  order  per  se  operated  a  removal  in  law,  it  must  follow  that  the 
order  was  valid  and  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  for  no  order  made  contrary  thereto  could  take  effect  in  law.  If  J,here 
was  a  removal  in  law  the  executive  order  which  accomplished  it  was  a  valid, 
not  an  unlawful  act.  But  if  the  order  did  not  operate  a  removal  per  se^  and  if 
a  removal  injact,  though  not  in  Jaw,  might  be  held  sufficient  to  constitute  an 
offence,  and  if  it  were  alleged  and  were  proved  that  under  ihe  illegal  order  an 
actual  ouster  or  removal  was  effected  by  force  or  threats,  the  answer  to  be  given 
in  this  case  is  conclusive.  No  ouster  in  fact,  no  actual  or  physical  removal,  is 
proved  or  so  much  as  charged.  Mr.  Stanton  has  never  to  this  day  been  put  out 
of  actual  possession.  He  remains  in  possession  as  fully  since  the  order  was 
made  as  before,  and  still  holds  on. 

Now  we  look  in  vain  through  this  tenure-of-office  act  for  any  provision  for- 
bidding an  attempt  to  cause  a  removal,  or  making  it  penal  to  issue  an  order  for 
such  a  purpose.  The  sixth  section  is  the  only  one  on  the  subject  of  removal, 
and  that  provides  :  **  That  every  removal"  **made"  "contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act "  "  shall  be  deemed,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  a  high  misdemeanor;" 
and  is  made  punishable  by  fine  not  exceeding  $10,000,  or  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  five  years,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

No  latitude  of  construction  can  torture  an  attempt  to  make  a  removal  into  an 
actual  removal,  or  can  turn  an  abortive  effort  to  do  a  given  thing  into  the  accom- 
plished fact.  Such  a  latitude  of  construction  could  not  be  allowed  where  the 
rule  of  construction  is  least  restricted,  and  least  of  all  in  a  penal  statute  where 
the  rule  of  construction  is  the  most  restricted. 

It  seems  a  waste  of  words  to  argue  this  point  further.  There  is  a  total  failure 
of  the  case  upon  the  first  article  on  this  point,  if  we  had  none  other.  And  yet 
this  article  is  the  head  and  front  of  the  entire  case.  Strike  it  out,  and  all  that 
remains  is  "  leather  and  prunella." 

But,  senators,  if  you  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  tenure-of-office  act  protected 
Mr.  Stanton,  and  that  the  attempt  to  remove  him  was  equivalent  to  a  removal, 
we  next  maintain — 

First.  That  the  President  had  a  right  to  construe  the  law  for  himself;  and  if, 
in  the  exercise  of  that  right,  he  committed  an  error  of  construction,  and  acted 
upder  that  error,  he  is  not  to  be  held  responsible. 

Second.  If  he  had  so  construed  the  law  as  to  be  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Stanton 
was  intended  to  be  protected  by  it  against  his  power  of  removal,  and  was  also 
of  opinion  that  the  law  in  that  respect  was  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  he  is 
not  to  be  held  responsible  if  he  therein  committed  an  error. 
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I  proceed  to  argiie  these  points  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  heen  stated. 
First,  then,  is  the  President  responsible  for  an  official  act  done  by  him  under  an 
erroneous  construction  of  an  act  of  Congress  1  I  agree  that  ignorance  or  mis- 
conception of  the  law  does  not,  in  general,  excuse  a  party  from  civil  or  criminal 
liability  for  an  act  contrary  to  law.  But  this  well-established  rule  has  excep- 
tions equally  well  established,  and  the  case  here  falls  within  one  of  the  excep- 
tions, and  not  within  the  rule.  Where  a  law  is  passed  which  concerns  the  Pres- 
ident, and  touches  his  official  duties,  it  is  not  only  his  right,  but  his  duty,  to 
determine  for  himself  what  is  the  true  construction  of  the  law,  and  to  act,  or 
refuse  to  act,  according  to  that  determination,  whatever  it  may  be.  He  is  an 
executive  officer,  not  a  mere  ministerial  officer.  He  is  invested  with  a  discre- 
tion, with  the  right  to  form  a  judgment,  and  to  act  under  his  judgment  so 
formed,  however  erroneous.  No  such  discretion  is  allowed  to  a  ministerial 
officer.  His  business  is  not  to  construe  the  law,  but  merely  to  perform  it,  and 
he  acts  at  his  peril  if  he  does  not  do  that  which  is  commanded  by  reason  of  an 
erroneous  construction,  however  honestly  entertained. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  the  President  is  not  a  ministerial  officer.  His  function  is 
not  merely  to  execute  laws,  but  to  construe  them  as  well.  The  Constitution 
makes  this  too  clear  for  question.  It  does  not,  it  is  true,  vest  him  with  judicial 
power,  which  always  implies  the  exercise  of  discretion.  It  vests  him  with  the 
executive  power,  but,  nevertheless,  with  a  discretion  as  to  the  mode  of  its  exe- 
cution. The  Constitution  contemplates  that,  in  the  exercise  of  that  executive 
power,  he  may  be  involved  in  doubt  and  perplexity  as  to  the  manfier  of  its 
exercise,  and,  therefore,  gives  him  the  privilege  of  resorting  to  his  cabinet 
officers  for  advice.  The  Constitution  binds  him  by  an  oath  not  only  faithfully 
to  execute  his  office,  not  merely  to  carry  into  execution  laws  of  Congress,  but 
also,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution 
itself.     This  great  trust  implies  the  exercise  of  a  large  discretion. 

It  is  sufficient  upon  this  point  to  cite  a  late  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  what  is  called  the  Mississippi  injunction  case,  decided  in 
April,  1867.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Chase,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
says  : 

It  i8  assumed  by  the  counsel  for  tbe  State  of  Mississippi  that  the  President,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  reconstraction  acts,  is  required  to  perform  a  mere  ministerial  duty.  In  this 
assumption  there  is,  we  think,  a  confounding  of  the  terms  ministerial  and  executive,  which 
are  by  no  means  equivalent  in  import.  A  ministerial  duty,  the  performance  of  -which 
may,  in  proper  cases,  be  required  of  a  head  of  a  department  by  judicial  process,  is  one  in 
respect  to  which  nothing^  is  left  to  discretion.  It  is  a  simple,  definite  duty,  arising  under 
conditions  admitted  or  proved  to  exist,  or  imposed  by  law. 

After  citing  some  cases  of  merely  ministerial  duty,  the  Chief  Justice  pro- 
ceeds as  follows : 

In  each  of  these  cases  nothing  was  left  to  discretion.  There  was  no  room  for  the  exercise 
of  judgment  The  law  required  the  performance  of  a  single,  specific  act,  and  that  per- 
formance, it  was  held,  might  be  required  by  mandamus.  Very  different  is  the  duty  of  the 
President  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  execnted,  and 
among  those  laws  the  acts  named  m  the  bill.  The  duty  thus  imposed  on  the  President  is  in 
no  just  sense  ministerial.  It  is  purely  executive  and  political.  An  attempt  on  the  part  of 
tiie  judicial  department  of  the  grovernment  to  enjoin  the  performance  of  such  duties  oy  the 
President  might  be  justly  characterized,  in  the  language  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  as  an 
"absurd  and  excessive  extravagance."  It  is  true  tnat,  in  the  instance  before  us,  the  ioter- 
position  of  the  court  is  not  sought  to  enforce  action  by  the  Executive  under  constitutional 
legislation,  but  to  restrain  such  action  under  legislation  alleged  to  be  unconstitutional.  But 
we  are  unable  to  perceive  that  this  circumstance  takes  the  case  out  of  the  general  principle 
which  forbids  judicial  interference  with  the  exercise  of  executive  discretion. 

When,  therefore,  this  tenure-of-office  act  came  to  he  considered  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  reference  to  his  purpose  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton  from  office,  he  had  a 
right  and  it  was  his  duty  to  decide  for  himself  whether  the  proposed  removal 
of  Mr.  Stanton  was  or  was  not  forbidden  by  the  act.  As  yet  that  act  had 
received  no  construction  by  the  judicial  department,  nor  had  the  President  any 
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autbority  to  send  the  act  to  the  Supreme  Court,  arid  require  the  judgment  of 
that  court  upon  its  true  meaning.  The  Constitution  gave  him  no  right  to  resort 
to  the  judges  for  advice.  He  could  not  settle  his  doubts,  if  he  entertained  doubts, 
by  asking  any  other  opinions  than  those  of  the  heads  of  departments. 

But  the  President  was  not  even  required  to  ask  the  advice  of  his  cabinet,  nor 
even  of  his  Attorney  General,  to  which  officer  he  may  resort  for  advice  as  a 
head  of  department  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  whose  special 
duty  it  is  made  by  an  act  of  Congress  to  give  the  President  advice  when  called 
for  by  him  on  any  question  of  law.  The  Pi-esident,  although  such  aids  are 
given  to  him  by  the  Constitution  in  forming  his  judgment  on  a  question  of  law, 
is  not  bound  to  resort  to  them.  He  may  do  so  out  of  abundant  caution,  but 
such  is  his  own  latitude  of  discretion  that  he  may  act  without  invoking  such 
aid,  or  he  may  reject  the  advice  when  asked  for  and  given,  and  lawfully  decide 
for  himself,  though  perhaps  not  so  wisely  or  cautiously. 

Besides  this  late  authoritative  exposition,  as  to  the  discretionary  power  of 
the  President,  there  is  abundance  of  other  authority  entitled  to  the  gravest  con- 
sideration, which  might  be  adduced  to  the  same  effect,  and  which  I  propose  to 
introduce  upon  the  next  point,  which  I  now  proceed  to  consider,  and  that  point 
is,  that  if  the  President  had  so  construed  this  teuure-of-office  act  as  to  be  satis- 
fied that  Mr.  Stanton  came  within  its  provisions,  but  was  also  of  opinion  that 
the  law  in  that  respect  was  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  he  is  not  to  be  held 
responsible  if  therein  he  committed  an  error.  The  case  in  that  aspect  stood 
thus  :  here  was  an  act  of  Congress  which,  in  the  construction  given  to  it  by  the 
President,  forbade  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  from  the  War  Department.  The 
President,  in  the  exercise  of  his  executive  functions  and  of  his  duty  to  see  that 
the  laws  were  faithfully  executed,  came  to*  the  conclusion  that  in  the  execution 
of  so  much  of  this  executive  duty  as  had  relation  to  the  administration  of  the 
War  Department,  it  was  expedient  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  another  person. 
His  relations  with  Mr.  Stanton  were  such  that  he  felt  unwilling  any  longer  to 
be  responsible  for  his  acts  in  the  administration  of  that  department,  or  to  trust 
him  as  one  of  his  confidential  advisers.  The  question  at  once  arose  whether 
this  right  of  removal,  denied  to  him  by  this  law,  was  given  to  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution ;  or,  to  state  it  in  other  words,  whether  this  law  was  in  this  respect  in 
pursuance  of  the  Constitution. 

Now,  it  appears  that  his  opinion  upon  this  question  had  been  made  up  delib- 
erately. When  this  same  law  was  on  its  passage  and  had  been  presented  to 
him  for  his  approval,  his  opinion  was  formed  that  it  was  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. He  refused  to  approve  it,  and  returned  it  to  Congress  with  a  message 
in  which  this  opinion  was  distinctly  announced.  It  passed,  notwithstanding, 
by  a  constitutional  majority  in  both  houses.  No  one  doubts  that  then,  at  least, 
he  had  a  perfect  right  to  exercise  a  discretion,  and  no  one  has  ever  yet  asserted 
that  an  error  in  an  opinion  so  formed  involved  him  in  any  liability. 

The  exercise  of  that  veto  power  exhausted  all  his  means  of  resistance  to  what 
he  deemed  an  unconstitutional  act,  in  his  legislative  capacity ;  and  so  far  as  the 
law  provided  a  rule  of  action  for  others  than  himself,  no  other  means  of  resist- 
ance were  left  to  him.  But  this  law  was  directly  aimed  at  him  and  the  exercise 
of  the  executive  power  vested  in  him  by  the  Constitution.  When,  therefore,  he 
came  a  second  time  to  consider  it,  it  was  in  the  discharge  of  an  executive  duty. 
Had  he  then  no  discretion  of  any  sort?  Was  he  bound  to  act  ip  a  merely  min- 
isterial capacity  ?  Having  once  finally  exercised  a  discretion  in  his  legislative 
capacity  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  law,  was  he  thereby  deprived  of  his  dis- 
cretion in  his  executive  capacity  when  he  was  called  upon  to  act  under  it  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  a  law  passed  over  a  President's  veto  by  a  majority  of 
two-thirds,  has  a  greater  sanction  thap  a  law  passed  in  the  ordinary  way  by  a 
mere  majority.  I  know  that  there  are  those  who,  while  they  admit  that,  as  to 
a  law  passed  in  the  ordinary  mode  by  the  concurrent  acts  of  the  two  houses  and 
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the  President,  it  may  be  questioned  on  the  score  of  unconstitutionality,  yet  main- 
tain that  a  law  not  passed  by  snch  a  concurrence,  but  by  the  separate  action  of 
the  two  houses  without  the  concurrence  of  the  executive,  or  against  his  will,  is 
something  superior  to  ordinary  legislation,  and  takes  the  character  of  a  funda- 
mental or  organic  enactment.  But  this  is  a  modem  heresy  unsustained  by  the 
slightest  reason  or  authority.  It  is  at  last  but  a  legislative  act.  It  stands  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  other  legislative  acts.  It  cannot  be  put  upon  higher 
ground  or  lower  ground.  No  distinction  is  allowable  between  the  one  and  the 
other.  But,  if  it  were,  it  certainly  would  seem  more  reasonable  that  such  a 
law,  passed  by  one  co-ordinate  department,  would  stand  on  lower  ground  than  a 
law  passed  with  full  concurrence  of  both  departments. 

The  question  then  recurs,  is  the  President  invested  with  a  discretion  in  his 
executive  capacity]  In  the  exercise  of  that  discretion  may  he  compare  the  law 
with  the  Constitution,  and  if,  in  his  opinirm,  the  law  vests  him  with  a  power  not 
granted  by  the  Constitution,  or  deprives  him  of  a  power  which  the  Constitution 
does  grant,  may  he  refuse  to  execute  the  power  so  given,  or  proceed  to  execute 
the  power  so  taken  away  ?  We  have  already  cited  a  late  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  directly  in  point.  That  presented  the  direct  question  whether  as  to  the 
reconstruction  acts  passed  like  tnis  tenure-of-office  act  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
in  each  house,  the  President  had,  notwithstanding,  in  reference  to  those  laws, 
an  executive  discretion.    The  decision  maintains  that  he  had. 

I  now  proceed  to  show  that  this  is  no  modern  doctrine.  The  authorities  which 
I  shall  cite  go  beyond  the  necessities  of  this  case.  Some  of  them  go  to  the 
length  of  asserting  that  this  executive  discretion  survives  even  after  the  passage 
of  the  law  by  the  legislative  department  it  has  been  construed  by  the  judicial 
department,  and  in  that  extreme  case  leave  the  President  at  last  to  act  for  him- 
self in  opposition  to  both  the  other  departments.  1  will  first  cite  some  opiuious 
upon  this  extreme  position. 

Mr.  Jefferson  says : 

The  second  qnestion,  whether  the  lodges  are  invested  with  exclusive  authority  to  decide 
on  the  constitutionality  of  a  law,  has  been  heretofore  a  subject  of  consideration  with  me  in  the 
exercise  of  official  duties.  Certainly  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  Constitution  which  has  given 
that  power  to  them  more  than  to  the  executive  or  legislative  branches.  Questions  of  property, 
of  character,  and  of  crime,  beinff  ascribed  to  the  judges,  through  a  definite  cx)ur8e  of  legal 
proceedings — laws  involvjng  sucn  questions  bolonff  of  course  to  them,  and  as  they  decide  on 
them  ultimately  and  without  appeal,  they  of  course  decide/or  themselves.  The  constitutional 
validity  of  the  law  or  laws  prescribing  executive  action,  and  to  be  administered  by  that  branch 
ultimately  and  without  appeal,  the  executive  must  decide  for  tlumselves  also  whether  under 
the  Constitution  they  are  valid  or  not.  So,  also,  as  to  laws  governing  the  proceedings  of  the 
legislature;  that  body  must  judge /or  t/5f//*  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  and,  equally, 
without  appeal  or  control  from  its  co-ordinate  branches.  And,  in  general,  that  branch  which 
is  to  act  ultimately  and  without  appeal,  on  any  law,  is  the  rightful  expositor  of  the  validity 
of  the  law,  uncontrolled  by  the  opinions  of  the  other  co-ordinate  authorities. 

President  Jackson,  in  his  veto  message  upon  the  bank  bill,  uses  this  language  : 

If  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  covered  the  whole  ground  of  this  act  it  ought  not  to 
control  the  co-ordinate  authorities  of  this  government.  The  Congress,  the  Executive,  and 
the  court  must  each  for  itself  be  guided  by  its  own  opinion  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  makes  use  of  this  language  : 

Everybody  knows  that  an  act  which  is  contrarv  to  the  Constitution  is  a  nullity,  although 
it  may  have  paased  according  to  the  forms  of  the  ConstituUon.  That  instrument  creates 
several  departments,  whose  duty  it  may  become  to  act  upon  such  a  bill  in  the  performance 
of  their  respective  ftinctions.  The  theory  of  the  Constitution  is  that  these  departments  are 
co-ordinate  and  independent  of  each  other,  and  that,  when  they  act  in  their  appropriate 
spheres,  they  each  have  a  right,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  each  to  judge  for  themselves  in  respect 
to  the  authority  and  requirements  of  the  Constitution  without  being  controlled  or  interfered 
with  by  their  co-departments,  and  are  each  responsible  to  the  people  alone  for  the  manner 
in  which  tbey  discharge  their  respective  duties  in  that  regard.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
presumed  that  that  instrument,  after  making  it  the  President's  especial  duty  to  take  an 
oath  to  protect  and  uphold  the  Constitution  and  prevent  its  violation,  intended  to  deny  to 
him  the  right  to  withhold  his  assent  from  a  measure  which  he  might  conscientiously  believe 
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woald  have  tbat  effect  and  to  impose  upon  him  the  necessity  of  outraging  his  conscience  bj 
making  himself  a  party  to  such  a  violation. 

Whether  these  views  are  sound  or  not  is  not  now  the  question.  It  happens 
that  as  to  this  tenure-of-civil-office  law,  it  has  never  been  held  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  be  constitutional.  But,  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  if  this  law  had  been 
pronounced  constitutional  by  a  solemn  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  what  ground  would  there  be  for  holding  the  President  guilty  of 
a  high  misdemeanor  in  forming  an  opinion  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  three 
of  his  predecessora  ? 

I  will  now  call  attention  to  certain  leading  authorities  upon  the  point  that  a 
law  passed  by  Congress  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  is  totally  void,  and  as 
to  the  discretion  vested  in  the  President  to  decide  for  himself  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  such  a  law.     I  cite  first  from  the  Federalist,  No.  76  : 

There  is  no  position  which  depends  on  clearer  princinles  than  that  every  act  of  a  delegated 
authority  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  commission  under  which  it  is  exercised,  is  void.  No 
legislative  act,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  can  be  valid. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  legislative  body  are  themselves  the  constitutional  judges  of  their  own 
powers,  and  that  the  construction  they  put  upon  tbem  is  conclusive  upon  the  other  departments^ 
it  may  b^  answered  that  this  cannot  be  the  natural  presumption  where  it  is  not  to  be  collected 
from  any  particular  provisions  in  the  Constitution. 

I  cite  next  from  No.  31  of  the  Federalist,  in  reference  to  that  clause  of  the 
Constitution  declaring  its  supremacy  and  the  supremacy  of  the  laws.     It  is  said : 

It  w^ill  not,  I  presume,  have  escaped  observation  that  it  expressly  confines  this  siinremacy 
to  laws  m^Q  pursuant  to  the  Constitution^  which  I  mention  merely  as  an  instance  of  caution 
in  the  convention ;  since  that  limitation  would  have  been  to  be  understood,  though  it  had 
not  been  expressed. 

Chancellor  Kent,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Commentaries,  uses  this  Istnguage : 

But  in  this  and  all  other  countries  where  there  is  a  written  constitution  designating  the 
powers  and  dutie^  of  tbe  legislative  as  well  as  of  the  other  departments  of  the  government,  an 
act  of  the  legislature  may  be  void  as  being  against  the  Constitution. 

Speaking  of  the  legislative  power,  the  Chancellor  adds : 

It  is  liable  to  be  constantly  swayed  by  popular  prejudice  and  passion,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  it  from  pressing  with  injurious  weight  upon  the  constitutional  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  other  departments. 

In  Hayburn's  case  (2  Dall.,  page  407)  the  opinions  of  the  judges  of  the  cir- 
cuit courts  of  the  United  States  for  the  districts  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  North  Carolina,  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  March  23, 1792,  are 
reported.  This  act  purported  to  confer  upon  the  judges  a  power  which  was  not 
judicial.  They  were  of  opinion  that  Congress  had  no  authority  to  invest  them 
with  any  power  except  such  as  was  strictly  judicial,  and  they  were  not  bound 
to  execute  the  law  in  their  judicial  capacity. 

In  Calder  vs.  Bull,  (3  Dall.,  page  398,)  speaking  of  the  paramount  authority 
of  Federal  and  State  constitutions,  it  is  said : 

If  any  act  of  Congress  or  of  the  legislature  of  a  ^tate  violates  those  constitutional  provi- 
sions, it  is  unquestionably  void. 

In  Van  Horn's  Lessee  vs.  Dorrance,  (2  Dall.,  page  308,)  we  find  the  following: 

What  are  legislatures  ?  Creatures  of  the  Constitution ;  they  owe  their  existence  to  the 
Constitution.  They  derive  their  powers  from  the  Constitution.  It  is  their  commission ;  and, 
therefore,  all  their  acts  must  be  conformable  to  it,  or  else  they  will  be  void.  Whatever  may 
be  the  case  in  other  countries,  yet  in  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  act  of  the  legis- 
lature repugnant  to  the  Constitution  is  absolutely  void. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  Marbury  vs. 

Madison,  says : 

It  is  a  proposition  too  plain  to  be  contested  that  the  Constitution  controls  any  legislative* 
act  repugnant  to  it,  or,  tnat  the  legislature  iray  alter  the  Constitution  by  an  ordinary  act. 
Between  these  alternatives  there  is  no  middle  ground.    The  Constitution  is  either  a  superior, 
paramount  law,  unchangeable  by  ordinary  means,  or  it  is  on  a  level  with  ordinary  legislative- 
acts,  and  like  other  acts,  is  alterable  when  the  legislature  shall  please  to  alter  it.    If  the- 
fbrmer  part  of  the  alternative  be  true,  then  a  legislative  act  contrary  to  the  Constitution  ia. 
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not  law ;  if  the  latter  part  be  true,  then  written  constitutions  are  absurd  attempts  on  the 
part  or  the  people  to  limit  a  power  in  its  natnre  illimitable.  Certainly  all  those  who  haye 
framed  written  constitutions  contemplate  them  as  forming  the  fundamental  and  pararaoant 
law  of  the  nation,  and,  consequently,  the  theory  of  every  such  government  must  be.  that  an 
act  of  the  legislature,  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  is  void.  Thus  the  particular  phraseol- 
ogy of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  confirms  and  strengthens  the  principle,  snp- 
posed  to  be  essential  to  all  written  constitutions,  that  a  law  repugnant  to  the  Constitution 
is  void ;  and  that  courts,  as  well  as  other  departmentSf  are  bound  by  that  instrument. 

In  Dodge  vs.  Woolsey,  (18  Howard,  pages  347-8,)  the  court  say  : 

The  departments  of  the  government  are  legislative,  executive  and  judicial.  They  are 
co-ordinate  in  degree  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  each  of  them.  Each,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  powers,  is  independent  of  tne  other,  but  all,  richtfully  done  by  either,  is  bind- 
ing upon  the  others.  The  Constitution  is  supreme  over  all  of  them,  because  the  people  who 
ratified  it  have  made  it  so ;  consequently  anything  which  may  be  done  unauthorized  by  it  is 
unlawful. 

• 

Again,  in  22  Howard,  page  242,  the  nullity  of  any  act  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution  is  produced  by  the  declaration  that  the  Constitution  is  the  supreme 
law. 

I  will  now  refer  to  some  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
which  relate  more  particularly  to  the  point,  that  as  an  executive  officer  the  Pres- 
ident is  vested  with  a  discretion 

In  Marbury  vs.  Madison  (1  Cranch,  page  380)  is  the  following:         * 

By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  President  is  invested  with  certain  important 
political  powers,  in  the  exercise  of  which  he  is  to  use  his  own  discretion,  and  is  accountable 
only  to  his  country  in  his  political  character,  and  to  his  own  conscience.  To  aid  him  in  the 
performance  of  these  duties  he  is  authorized  to  appoint  certain  officers  to  act  by  his  authority 
and  in  conformity  with  his  orders.  In  such  cases  their  acts  are  his  acts,  and  in  whatever 
opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  manner  in  which  executive  discretion  may  be  used,  still 
there  exists,  and  exist,  no  power  to  control  this  discretion. 

And  in  Martin  vs,  Mott  (12  Wheaton,  page  31,)  this: 

The  law  does  not  provide  for  any  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  President,  or  for  any 
right  in  subordinate  officers  to  review  his  decision,  and,  in  effect,  defeat  it.  Whenever  a 
statute  gives  a  discretionary  power  to  any  person  to  be  exeroised  by  him  upon  his  own 
opinion  of  certain  facts,  it  is  a  sound  rule  of  construction  that  the  statute  constitutes  him  the 
sole  and  exclusive  judge  of  the  existence  of  those  facts. 

Quotations  from  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  maintaining  that  the  executive 
power  of  the  President  is  in  no  sense  merely  ministerial  but  strictly  discretion- 
ary ^  might  he  multiplied  indefinitely.  And,  indeed,  it  is  easy  to  show,  from 
repeated  decisions  of  the  same  court,  that  the  heads  of  departments,  except 
where  the  performance  of  a  specific  act  or  duty  is  required  of  them  by  law,  are 
in  no  sense  ministerial  officers,  but  that  they  too  are  clothed  with  a  discretion, 
and  protected  from  responsibility  for  error  in  the  exercise  of  that  discretion. 
Thus,  Decatur  t'*.  Paulding,  14  Peters ;  Kendall  vs,  Stokes,  3  Howard ;  Bra- 
shear  vs.  Mason,  6  Howard^  in  which  latter  case  the  court  says  : 

The  duty  required  of  the  Secretary  b^  the  resolution  was  to  be  performed  by  him  as  the 
head  of  one  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  government,  in  the  ordinary  discharge  of  his 
official  duties ;  that  in  general  such  duties,  whether  imposed  by  act  of  Congress  or  by  resolution, 
are  not  merely  ministerial  duties;  thatthe  head  of  an  executive  department  of  the  government, 
in  the  administration  of  the  various  and  important  concerns  of  his  office,  is  continually 
required  to  exercise  judgment  and  discretion ;  and  that  the  court  could  not,  by  tnamdamus, 
act  directly  upon  the  officer,  to  guide  and  control  his  judgment  and  discretion  in  matters  com- 
jnitted  to  his  care  in  the  ordinary  discharge  of  his  official  duties. 

I  will  now  ask  your  attention,  senators,  to  the  remaining  articles. 

And  first  the  four  conspiracy  articles.  These  allege  that  the  President  unlaw- 
fully conspired  with  Lorenzo  Thomas,  and  others  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives unknown,  on  the  Slst  of  February,  1868 — first,  to  hinder  and  prevent 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  from  holding  the  office  of  Secretary  for 
the  Department  of  War,  contrary  to  the  conspiracy  act  of  July  31,  1861,  and 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  second,  to  prevent  and 
hinder  the  execution  of  the  "act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  officea/* 
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and  in  pursnance  of  this  conspiracy  did  unlawftillj  attempt  to  prevent  Edwin 
M.  Stanton  from  holding  the  said  office ;  third,  hj  force  to  seize,  take,  and  pos- 
sess the  property  of  the  United  States  in  the  Department  of  War,  in  the  custody 
and  charge  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  thereof,  contrary  to  the  conspiracy 
act  of  July  31,  1861,  and  of  the  tennre-of-office  act;  fourth,  with  intent  unlaw- 
fully to  seize,  take,  and  possess  the  property  of  the  United  States  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  War,  in  the  custody  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  the  Secretary  thereof,  with 
intent  to  violate  the  "act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices." 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  four  conspiracy  counts  all  relate  to  the  same  subject- 
•  matter,  the  War  Office,  the  Secretary  of  the  War  Office,  and  the  public  property 
therein  situated.  And  this  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  said  about  these  arti- 
cles ;  for  not  a  scintilla  of  proof  has  been  adduced  in  their  support.  The  case 
attempted  to  be  made  out  under  these  conspiracy  articles  by  the  managers  was, 
in  the  first  place,  by  the  production  of  the  two  sets  of  orders  issued  on  the  21st 
of  February.  But  as  these  of  themselves  did  not  amount  to  evidence  of  a  con- 
spiracy, as  they  carried  the  idea  of  no  unlawful  agreement,  but  simply  stood 
npon  the  footing  of  an  order  given  by  a  President  to  a  subordinate,  the  mana- 
gers, in  order  to  make  some  show  of  a  case,  offered  to  introduce  the  declarations 
of  General  Thomas,  made  on  the  night  of  the  21st  and  on  the  22d  of  February 
and  other  days,  intending  to  show  a  purpose  on  his  part  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  department  and  the  property  of  the  department  by  intimidation  and  force. 
Objection  was  made  at  the  lime  to  the  introduction  of  these  declarations  without 
laying  a  foundation  upon  which  the  President  could  be  made  liable  by  such 
declaration.  Impressed  with  this  objection,  the  manager  who  opened  the  pros- 
ecution, after  some  consideration,  at  length  answered  an  inquiry  of  a  senator, 
that  he  expected  to  follow  up  the  proof  of  the  declarations  by  proof  connecting 
the  President  with  them.  Upon  that  assurance  he  was  allowed  to  give  the 
declarations  of  General  Thomas  in  evidence.  But  that  is  the  last  we  have  heard 
of  any  supporting  proot  so  promised.  Not  a  scintilla  of  proof  has  been  obtained 
from  General  Thomas  or  from  any  other  quarter,  under  the  conspiracy  charge, 
of  any  authority  given  or  intended  to  be  given  by  the  President  to  General 
Thomas  to  resort  to  force,  intimidation,  or  threats  in  the  execution  of  the  order 
which  the  President  had  given.  This  is  quite  enough  to  say  with  regard  to 
those  articles. 

Next,  as  to  the  ninth  article,  usually  known  as  the  Emory  article.  It  had 
no  substance  in  itself  from  the  beginning,  and,  since  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Welles,  remains  without  the  slightest  foundation. 

Next,  as  to  the  tenth  article,  relative  to  the  speeches  made  at  the  Executive 
Mansion,  at  Cleveland,  and  at  St.  Louis,  in  the  months  of  August  and  Septem- 
ber, 1866.  It  is  in  the  name  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  you, 
senators,  are,  in  this  article,  called  upon  to  hold  the  President  of  the  United 
States  criminally  responsible,  even  to  the  loss  of  his  office,  for  speaking,  as  the 
article  has  it,  with  a  loud  voice  to  assemblages  of  American  citizens,  what  is 
called  scandalous  matter  touching  the  thirty-ninth  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  first  place,  that  political  body  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  guard  their 
own  honor  and  privileges  by  taking  notice  of  charges  so  made  against  them- 
selves. Every  word  charged  had  been  brought  to  their  notice,  and  they  were 
pressed  again  and  again  to  commence  proceedings  to  vindicate  their  honor  thus 
aspersed.  But  they  deliberately  declined  to  interfere,  and  so  the  slander,  if  it 
were  a  slander,  spoken,  and  the  object  against  which  it  was  spoken,  have  all 
passed  away,  and  a  new  Congress  finds  it  necessary  to  vindicate  the  honor  of 
its  defunct  predecessor  by  doing  that  which  its  predecessor  refused  to  do  for 
itself. 

When  the  statutes  of  scandalum  magnatum  prevailed  and  were  in  full  force 
in  England,  there  happened  this  case,  which  will  be  found  reported  in  Yelver- 
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ton  :  a  common  citizen  was  prosecuted  for  scandalous  matter  spoken  of  a  peer* 
Pending  the  prosecution  the  great  man  lost  his  peerage ;  whereupon  it  'was 
decided  that  the  prosecution  should  be  dismissed.  . 

It  passes  comprehension  that  such  an  article  as  this  tenth  article  should  be 
gravely  presented  in  the  name  of  the  American  people  for  words  spoken  to 
them  by  one  of  their  servants,  the  President,  against  another  of  their  servants, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  If  there  is  any  one  precious  right  which 
our  people  value  as  a  jewel  beyond  price,  it  is  the  right  of  free  speech  with  the 
corresponding  right  of  a  free  press.  Muzzle  the  one  or  gag  the  other,  and  we 
are  back  again  to  the  times  when  there  was  no  such  body  in  the  state  as  the 
people. 

This  tenth  article  carries  us  back  five  hundred  years,  to  the  days  when  the 
privilege  of  Parliament  meant  the  privilege  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  no  com- 
mon man  dare  speak  against  its  authority,  or  the  authority  or  personal  character 
of  the  great  men  of  the  realm  who  sat  there.  A  common  man  said  of  that  proud 
prelate,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  "  You  have  writ  me  that  which  is  against  the 
word  of  God,  and  the  maintenance  of  superstition.''  Straightway  the  privilege 
of  Parliament  seized  him  and  punished  him.  Another  said  of  my  Lord  Aber- 
gavenny, "  He  sent  for  me  and  put  me  in  little  ease.'  That  poor  man  was  seized 
at  once  and  punished  for  daring  to  speak  thus  of  one  of  the  magnates  of  the  land. 

But  the  spirit  of  English  liberty,  after  struggling  for  years,  at  last  proved 
victorious  over  these  ancient  abuses,  and  a  man  in  England  may  now  speak  his 
religious  sentiments  without  fear  of  the  fires  of  Smithfield;  he  may  discuss  the 
proceedings  of  the  great  men  of  Parliament  with  at  least  a  fair  opportunity  of 
defending  the  liberty  of  speech.  And  at  last  the  press  of  that  country  haa 
cleared  itself  of  nearly  all  the  shackles  that  have  been  imposed  upon  it. 
Nominally  the  law  remains  unchanged.  Privilege  of  Parliament  has  not  been 
repealed ;  but,  like  the  sword  of  the  Black  Prince  in  Westminster  Abbey,  "  it 
lies  more  honorable  in  its  rust  than  in  its  edge ;  more  glorious  in  its  disuse  than 
in  its  service." 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  our  fathers  were 
not  unmindful  of  what  had  happened  in  the  past.  They  had  brought  with 
them  the  traditions  of  suffering  and  persecution  for  opinion's  sake,  and  they 
determined  to  lay  here  for  themselves  the  foundations  of  civil  liberty  so  strong 
that  they  never  could  be  changed.  When  our  Constitution  was  formed  and 
was  presented  to  the  various  States  for  adoption,  the  universal  objection  made 
to  it  was  not  so  much  for  what  it  contained  as  for  what  it  omitted.  It  was  said, 
we  find  here  no  bill  of  rights ;  we  find  here  no  guarantee  of  conscience,  of 
speech,  of  press.  The  answer  was,  that  the  Constitution  itself  was,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  a  bill  of  rights ;  that  it  conferred  upon  the  government  only  certaiQ 
specified  and  delegated  powers,  and  among  these  were  not  to  be  found  any 
grant  of  any  power  over  the  conscience  or  over  free  speech  or  a  free  press.  The 
answer  was  plausible,  but  not  satisfactory. 

The  consequence  was  that  at  the  first  Congress  held  under  the  Constitution, 
according  to  instructions  sent  from  the  various  State  conventions,  ten  amend- 
ments were  introduced  and  adopted,  and  the  first  in  order  among  them  is  this 
amendment : 

Article  1.  Coogress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press :  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peacefully  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

There,  in  that  article,  associated  with  religious  freedom,  with  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  with  the  great  right  of  popular  assemblage  and  of  petition — there  we 
find  safely  anchored  forever  this  inestimable  right  of  free  speech. 

Mark  now,  senators,  the  prescient  wisdom  of  the  people  I  Within  ten  years 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  the  government  was  entirely  in  the  hands 
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of  one  party.  Ail  of  its  departments,  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial,  were 
concentrated  in  what  was  then  called  the  Federal  party.  But  a  formidable 
party  had  begun  to  show  itself,  headed  by  a  formidable  leader — a  party  then 
called  the  Republican,  since  known  as  the  Democratic  party.  Nothing  was 
left  to  them  but  free  speech  and  a  free  press.  All  the  patronage  was  upon  the 
other  side.  But  they  made  the  most  of  these  great  engines.  So  much,  how- 
ever, had  the  dominant  party  lost  discretion,  confident  in  its  party  strength, 
that,  irritated  to  folly  and  madness  by  the  fierce  attacks  made  upon  its  execu- 
tive, its  judiciary,  and  its  houses  of  Congress,  in  an  evil  hour  it  passed  an  act, 
July  14,  1798,  entitled  '*An  act  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against  the 
United  Sutes." 

The  second  section  of  this  act  provides  : 

That  if  any  person  shall  write,  print,  utter,  publish  *  *  -•  ♦  any  false, 
scandalous,  and  malicious  writing  af^ainst  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  either 
honse  of  the  Confess  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Preeident  of  the  United  States,  with 
intent  to  defame  the  said  government  or  either  house  of  the  said  Congress,  or  the  said  Presi- 
dent, or  to  bring  them  or  either  of  them  into  contempt  or  disrepute,  or  to  excite  against  them, 
or  either  or  any  of  them,  the  hatred  of  the  good  people  of  the  United  States  *  •  » 
such  persons  *  #  «  #  %]^2l\\  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $'2,000 
and  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years.  * 

No  act  has  ever  been  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  so  odious 
to  the  people  as  this.  Mr.  Hamilton  and  other  great  federalists  of  the  day 
attempted  in  vain  to  defend  it  before  the  people.  But  the  authors  of  the  law 
and  the  law  itself  went  down  together  before  the  popular  indignation,  and  this 
act,  which  was  gotten  up  by  a  great  and  powerful  party  in  order  to  preserve 
itself  in  power,  became  the  fatal  means  of  driving  that  party  out  of  power,  fol- 
lowed by  the  maledictions  of  the  people. 

History  continues  to  teach,  now  as  heretofore,  that  "  eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  liberty."  There  is  now,  as  there  has  been  in  the  past,  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  transfer  power  from  the  many  to  the  few.  There  the  danger  lies  to 
the  permanence  of  our  political  institutions,  and  its  source  is  in  the  legislative 
department,  and  in  the  legislative  department  alone.  Guard  that  well  and  we 
are  safe  ;  and  to  guard  it  well  you  must  guard  the  other  departments  from  its 
encroachments.  Without  the  help  of  the  people  they  cannot  defend  themselves. 
The  last  attempt  manifested  in  this  tenth  article  to  again  bring  into  play  the 
fearful  privilege  of  the  legislative  department  is  only  a  repetition  of  what  has 
happened  from  the  dawn  of  history.  Wherever  that  has  been  the  governing 
element  it  has  always  been  jealous  of  free  speech  and  a  free  press.  It  has  not 
been  so  with  the  absolute  monarch.  He  feels  secure,  surrounded  by  physical 
power,  sustained  by  armies  and  navies.  Accordingly  we  find  that  such  a  mon- 
ster as  Tiberius  pardoned  a  poor  wretch  who  had  lampooned  his  authority  and 
ridiculed  his  conduct,  while  the  decemvirs  remorselessly  put  to  death  a  Roman 
satirist  who  was  bold  enough  to  attack  and  to  bring  into  contempt  their  authority. 

The  eleventh  article  is  the  only  one  that  remains  to  be  considered.  I  confess 
my  inability  to  make  anything  out  of  that  article.  There  is,  in  the  first  place, 
a  reference  to  the  speech  of  the  18th  of  August,  1866,  and  it  then  charges  sub- 
stantially the  same  things  contained  in  the  tenth*  article  in  reference  to  that 
speech,  adding  a  new  allegation,  not  sustained  by  proof  of  the  speech  itself  or 
by  any  other  proof  in  the  case,  rtiat  by  that  speech  the  President  denied  the 
power  of  the  thirty-ninth  Congress  to  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Then  fbllow  indefinite  allegations  of  contriving  means 
or  attempting  t^  contrive  means  to  defeat  the  execution  of  the  tenure-of-civil- 
office  act,  the  military  appropriation  act,  and  the  reconstruction  act.  What 
things  were  contrived  we  are  not  told,  nor  what  things  were  attempted  to  be 
contrived.  I  do  not  feel  warranted  in  taking  up  the  time  of  the  Senate  by  any 
further  consideration  of  this  anomolous  article.  So  far  as  it  has  any  reference 
whatever  to  the  freedom  of  speech,  what  I  have  said  in  answer  to  the  tenth 
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article  seems  to  be  snfEcient.    As  to  aaything  this  article  contains  beyond  refer- 
ence to  that  speech,  I,  for  one,  can  make  nothing  out  of  it. 

xind  now,  senators,  after  this  review  of  the  articles  of  impeachment,  we  are 
prepared  to  form  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  impeachment  itself.  Where, 
now,  is  the  mischief;  where  now  is  the  injury  to  any  individual  or  to  any  officer 
of  the  government  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  President  ?  Whether  actu- 
ated by  good  motives  or  bad,  no  injury  has  followed ;  no  public  interest  has  suff- 
ered ;  no  officer  has  been  changed,  either  rightfully  or  wrongfully  ;  not  an  item 
of  public  property  or  of  public  money  has  passed  out  of  the  custody  of  law,  or 
has  been  appropriated  to  improper  uses. 

To'  all  this  it  is  said  that  it  is  enough  that  the  law  has  been  violated  ;  that 
powers  have  been  assumed  by  the  President  not  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Constitution  of  the.  United  States.  It  is  in  the  order  of  the  21st  of  February, 
1868,  that  it  is  claimed  on  the  part  of  the  managers  that  the  President  usurped 
a  power  not  granted  by  the  Constitution. 

If  that  proposition  could  be  established  the  managers  would  still  be  a  great 
way  off  from  a  conviction  for  an  impeachable  offence.  Much  more  must  be 
made  out  besides  the  actual  violation  by  the  President  of  the  constitutional 
provision :  first  of  all,  the  criminal  intent  to  violate ;  and  secondly,  the  existence 
of  an  act  of  Congress  providing  that  such  violation  with  criminal  intent  should 
amount  to  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor.  But  I  hasten  to  meet  the  managers 
upon  the  main  proposition,  and  I  maintain  with  confidence  that  the  order  issued 
on  the  2l8t  of  February,  1868,  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  was  issued  by 
the  President  in  the  exercise  of  an  undoubted  power  vested  in  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  No  executive  order  issued  by  any  President, 
from  the  time  of  Washington  down  to  the  present,  comes  to  us  with  a  greater 
sanction  or  higher  authority  or  stronger  indorsement  than  this  order.  If  this 
order  is  indeed,  as  it  is  claimed,  a  usurpation  of  power  not  granted  by  the  Con- 
stitution, then  Washington  was  a  usurper  in  every  month  of  his  administration, 
and  after  him  every  President  that  ever  occupied  that  high  office  from  his  day 
to  that  of  the  present  incumbent ;  for  every  one  of  them  has  exercised,  without 
doubt  and  without  question,  this  executive  power  of  removal  from  office. 

So  far  as  this  question  stands  upon  authority,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been 
more  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  settled  than  any  one  that  has  at  any  time 
agitated  the  country ;  settled  first  in  1789,  by  the  very  men  who  framed  the 
Constitution  itself;  then,  after  the  lapse  and  acquiesence  of  some  forty  years, 
brought  again  and  again  into  question  in  high  party  times  in  1826,  in  1830,  and 
in  1835.  But  in  the  worst  party  times  it  was  never  changed  by  the  legislature, 
but  left  as  it  was  until  the  2d  of  March,  1867,  when,  after  the  lapse  of  almost 
eighty  years,  a  new  rule  was  attempted  to  be  established  which  proposes  to 
reverse  the  whole  past. 

Now,  senators,  let  us  consider  upon  the  Constitution  itself  this  question  of 
the  executive  power  of  removal.  No  power  is  expressly  given  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  remove  any  civil  officer  from  office,  except  what  is  given  by  impeach- 
ment. The  power  of  appointment  to  office,  however,  is  expressly  given,  and 
that  is  given  to  the  President,  as  to  certain  officers,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  That  is,  in  the  act  of  appointing  to  office  the  main 
part  is  done  by  the  Executive,  but  there  must  be  a  participation  therein  of  the 
legislative  department 

Now,  all  agree  that  there  must  exist  somewhere  a  power  to  remove  officers 
for  other  causes  and  under  other  circumstances  than  those  which  would  justify 
or  require  impeachment.  Somewhere  in  the  executive  department,  or  in  the 
executive  and  legislative  departments  combined,  there  must  be  lodged  this  power 
of  removal.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  not  given  expressly  to  the  President,  does  it 
belong  to  both ;  and  if  not  to  both,  to  which  of  the  two  does  it  properly  belong? 

First  of  all,  then,  let  us  consider  the  thing  that  is  to  be  done.    It  is  a  con- 
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tingency  that  arises,  not  in  the  legislative  department,  hut  in  the  executive 
department.  It  concerns  an  officer  of  that  department  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law.  He  is  in  the  performance  of  a  strictly  executive  duty.  It  is 
found  necessary  to  displace  him.  Is  it  in  the  nature  of  things,  there  heing  an 
executive  power  and  a  legislative  power,  that  there  can  he  a  doubt  that  it  is  the 
executive  power  that  must  now  be  called  into  action  ? 

Consider  how  carefully  these  powers  are  separated  in  the  Constitution,  and 
their  functions  defined.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  legislature. 
What  is  legislative  power  ?  It  is  a  power  to  make  laws — a  power  to  legislate ; 
not  a  power  to  carry  laws  into  execution  after  they  are  made ;  not  a  power  to 
give  interpretation  to  laws  after  they  are  made.  Its  function  begins  and  ends 
in  the  creation  of  law  itself.  Undoubtedly  the  legislative  power  has  much  to 
do  in  the  matter  of  offices  and  of  the  executive  department.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
legislative  function  to  create  these  offices,  to  abolish  them,  to  define  the  duties 
of  the  incumbents,  to  amend  them,  and  from  time  to  time  change  them,  and  to  ^x 
the  salaries  of  the  officers — all  these  are  properly  legislative  functions  having 
regard  to  executive  offices.  But  a  law  which  establishes  the  office  and  defines 
its  duties  does  not  put  the  officer  in  place,  or  the  law  in  process  of  execution. 
All  that  belongs  to  the  executive  department. 

Look  now  at  the  character  of  the  executive  department.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  vests  all  executive  authority  in  the  President.  Wherever 
you  find  executive  power  to  be  exercised,  he  is  the  source  and  fountain  from 
which  it  must  proceed.  This  would  be  enough  of  itself,  but,  in  addition  to  this, 
he  alone,  and  not  Congress,  is  required  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  exe- 
cuted, and  he  alone  is  required  to  take  an  oath  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  But  how  is  he  to  execute  the  laws  ? 
Certainly  not  by  his  own  hands.  He  cannot  act  as  marshal  or  district  attorney, 
or  as  a  head  of  department.  He  must  see  that  the  laws  are  executed  by  the 
proper  agents,  and  he  must  see  to  it  that  they  are  faithfully  executed.  It  is 
not  a  barren,  abstract  duty  imposed  upon  him,  but  a  living  obligation,  with  the 
sanction  of  an  oath,  not  to  be  omitted  under  any  circumstances.  Wherever 
there  is  an  unfaithful  or  improper  officer,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
not  only  the  power  but  it  is  his  duty  to  remove  him.  The  truth, is,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  on  this  government  under  any  other  idea  than  that. 

This  idea  of  a  participation  of  the  Senate  in  all  the  constantly  recurring 
questions  of  removal,  requiring  ins  taut  action  for  the  safety  of  the  public,  would 
involve  administration  in  inextricable  confusion  and  difficulty.  It  would  turn 
the  Senate  into  the  most  corrupt  of  political  bodies.  It  would  fill  this  Senate 
chamber  with  cliques  and  favoritism.  It  would  lead  to  constant  cabals.  One 
thousandth  part  of  the  cases  requiring  actual  investigation  could  never  be  reached, 
and  those  that  could  be  reached  would  consume  the  entire  time  of  the  Senate  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  public  business.  And,  again,  it  would  give  time  to 
unfaithful  officers  to  defy  the  Executive,  and  looking  to  the  Senate,  grow  bolder 
and  bolder  in  their  peculations. 

The  more  we  study  our  excellent  Constitution  the  clearer  it  becomes  that  the 
wise  men  who  framed  it  endeavored  in  all  possible  ways,  by  checks  and  balan- 
ces, to  keep  the  three  great  departments  co-ordinate  and  separate,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  independent  of  each  other.  The  judiciary  department  is  made  inca- 
pable of  exercising  any  other  than  a  judicial  function ;  and,  in  general,  such  is 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  other  two  departments. 

But  there  are  cases  plainly  expressed  where,  under  certain  circumstances,  the 
executive  and  legislative  departments  combine  for  certain  purposes.  A  striking 
instance  is  in  the  matter  of  legislation,  where,  upon  the  final  passage  of  a  bill 
the  Executive  is  given  a  qualified  legislative  power.  So,  too,  in  the  formation 
of  a  treaty,  which  is  strictly  an  executive  duty,  one  branch  of  the  legislature 
IB  allowed  a  participation.    And  lastly,  in  the  executive  business  of  appoint- 
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merits  to  office  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  that  ia  to  say,  the  Senate,  is  aleo 
allowed  to  participate.  But,  beyond  these  definite  fixed  points,  there  is  no 
authority  anywhere  in  the  Constitution  for  the  legislative  department  to  exercise 
an  executive  power,  or  for  the  executive  department  to  exercise  a  legislative 
power.  The  moment,  therefore,  the  legislature  assumes  a  right  to  pai'ticipate 
in  the  executive  power  of  removal,  it  claims  a  right  to  exercise  an  executive 
power  in  a  matter  for  which  it  finds  no  grant  or  authority  in  the  Constitution. 

I  stand,  then,  senators,  on  the  constitutional  power  of  the  President  to  remove 
Mr.  Stanton  from  office.  If  he  did  in  fact  possess  that  power  what  becomes  of 
the  tenure-of-office  act,  or  anything  else  in  the  way  of  legislation?  If  it  is  a 
constitutional  power  which  he  possesses,  how  can  it  be  taken  away  by  any 
mode  8hort  of  a  constitutional  amendment  1  Then,  too,  if  he  deems  it  his  con- 
stitutional power,  how  can  you  punish  him  for  following  in  good  faith  that  oath 
which  he  has  been  compelled  to  take,  that  he  "  will  preserve,  protect,  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States?" 

Look,  senators,  at  what  has  happened  since  the  beginning  of  thb  trial.  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  case,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1868,  a  question  arose,  in 
which  the  Senate,  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  were  equally  divided.  There- 
upon the  Chief  Justice  decided  the  question  in  the  affirmative  by  his  casting 
vote.  I  make  now  the  following  extract  from  the  minutes  of  Uie  next  day, 
April  1  : 

Mr.  Sumner.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  Chair  an  order  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  cor- 
rection of  the  journal. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows:  It  appearing:  from  the  reading  of  the  journal  of  yesterday 
that  on  a  question  where  the  Senate  were  equally  divided,  the  Chief  .Fustice,  presiding  on 
the  trial  of  the  President,  gave  a  casting  vote,  it  is  hereby  declared  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Senate,  such  vote  was  without  authority  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States^ 

Mr.  Sumner.  On  that  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  21,  nays  27. 

So  the  proposed  order  was  rejected. 

How  near,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  did  you  come  to  the  commission  of  an  impeach- 
able offence,  according  to  this  modem  doctrine  announced  hero  by  the  managers  ! 

But  it  is  said  on  behalf  of  the  managers  that  although  each  department  of  the 
government  may  have  the  right  to  construe  the  Constitution  for  itself  in  the 
matter  of  its  oVn  action — that  being  so,  the  legislative  department  may  carry 
out  its  own  opinions  of  the  Constitution  to  all  their  final  results,  even  if  thereby 
they  totally  absorb  every  power  of  the  executive  department.  They  are  the 
sole  judges  of  their  own  powers  when  called  upon  to  act,  and  must  decide  for 
themselves.  But  if  they  have  this  ultimate  power  of  decision,  so  also  haa  the 
Executive ;  and  if  they  have  a  right  to  enforce  their  construction  against  the 
Executive,  so  also  has  the  Executive  a  right  to  enforce  its  construction  against 
theirs.  It  was  to  meet  that  very  contingency,  it  was  to  save  us  from  such  fatal 
consequences,  that  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  introduced  the  judiciary  depart- 
ment as  the  final  arbiter  of  all  such  questions.  That  failing,  there  is  hut  one 
alternative — an  actual  collision  or  a  resort  to  the  peofje  themselves.  This  last 
is  the  great  conservative  element  in  our  government.  When  this  fails  us  all  is 
gone.  When  the  voice  of  the  people  ceases  to  be  appealed  to,  or,  being  appealed 
to,  ceases  to  be  listened  to,  then  faction  and  party  will  have  accomplished  their 
perfect  work,  and  this  frame  of  government  will,  like  a  worthless  thing,  be  cast 
away. 

Nothing  is  plainer  than  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  resist  encroachments  of 
the  legislative  department.  If  he  submits  tamely  to  one  usurpation  of  his 
rightful  powers  he  may  lose  all.  What  is  there  to  prevent  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  from  passing  a  law  to  take  away  from  the  President  his  veto  power, 
and  to  make  its  exercise  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  long 
imprisonment  and  made  impeachable  ?  What  is  there  ta  prevent  them,  if  left 
to  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  their  own  power,  from  transferring  the  command 
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of  the  army  and  navy  from  the  President  to  one  of  his  subordinate  officers,  and 
making  the  attempt  on  his  part  to  exercise  his  constitutional  function  a  high 
crime,  and  subjecting  him  to  imprisonment  ?  The  doctrine  asserted  by  the 
managers  saps  the  very  foundation  of  our  system,  and  turns  our  written  Consti- 
tution into  a  mere  mockery.  Wherever  a  President  is  deliberately  of  opinion 
that  an  act  of  Congress  calls  upon  him  to  exercise  a  power  not  given  to  him  by 
the  Constitution,  he  violates  that  Constitution  if  he  follows  it.  Again,  wherever 
he  is  called  upon  to  execute  a  law  which  deprives  him  of  a  constitutional  power, 
he  violates  the  Constitution  as  well  by  executing  it.  A  great  trust  is  committed 
to  his  hands,  sanctioned  by  a  solemn  oath,  and  he  cannot  surrender  the  one  or 
violate  the  other. 

And  now,  senators,  I  ask  your  close  attention  to  what  seems  to  me  a  most 
singular  characteristic  of  this  case.  How  does  it  happen  that  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  our  country  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  been  sud- 
denly subjected  to  such  punitive  legislation  as  that  which  was  passed  on  the  2d 
of  March,  1867  ?  Laws  were  passed  on  that  day  purporting  to  change  the 
order  of  executive  action.  Such  laws  have  not  been  uncommon  either  in  our 
national  or  State  legislatures.  It  has  often  happened  that  the  legislative  depart- 
ment has  made  changes  in  the  manner  of  administration  of  the  executive 
department— oftentimes  imposing  duties  never  imposed  before ;  oftentimes  pre- 
scribing action  in  the  most  direct  and  explicit  terms.  Bat  where  before  has 
legislation  of  this  sort  been  found  attended  with  such  pains  and  penalties  as  we 
find  here? 

Now,  observe,  senators,  that  neither  in  the  punitive  clauses  of  the  second 
section  of  that  military  appropriation  act,  nor  in  the  sixth  section  of  that  tenure- 
of-office  act,  is  the  President  of  the  United  States  so  much  as  mentioned.  Who- 
ever drew  these  acts  shrunk  from  referring  to  the  office  by  name.  It  is  under 
the  general  description  of  "  person"  or  "  civil  officer"  that  he  is  made  liable  to 
fine  and  imprisonment  for  failing  to  carry  out  the  new  provisions  of  law.  But 
there  is  no  question  that  it  is  the  President,  and  the  President  alone,  that  is 
meant.  The  law  was  made  for  him;  the  punishment  was  made  for  him.  He  is 
left  no  clioice,  no  chance  of  appeal  to  the  courts,  no  mode  of  testing  the  validity 
of  the  new  law.  The  rule  is  laid  down  for  him,  and  the  consequences  of  diso- 
bedience. The  language  in  effect  is,  this  or  the  penitentiary,  l)o  our  bidding 
or  take  the  consequences  of  impeach7nent.  I  undertake  to  say  that,  in  the  his- 
tory of  legislation,  nothing  like  this  is  anywhere  to  be  found. 

And  now,  senators,  how  do  all  these  high-sounding  phrases,  importing  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  found  in  these  two  acts  of  Congress,  compare  with 
the  actual  character  of  those  acts  called  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  the 
text  of  the  Constitution?  I  do  not  intend  to  argue  this  question  upon  precedent. 
That  work  has  been  effectually  done  by  the  learned  manager,  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
he  has  set  at  rest  forever  the  pretence  that  there  is  any  precedent  that  makes 
anything  an  impeachable  offence  but  those  crimes  and  misdemeanors  punishable 
by  indictment.  But  precedents  here  are  out  of  place.  The  language  of  the 
Constitution  is  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood.  The  President  is  to  be  impeached 
only  •*  on  conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 

In  these  pregnant  words  the  whole  matter  is  settled.  There  is,  first  of  all,  an 
enumeration  of  what  crimes  are  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Constitution,  trea- 
son and  bribery ;  and  they  are  the  highest  of  official  crimes  that  can  be  committed. 
If  the  Constitution  had  stopped  there  no  doubt  could  exist.  Would  anything 
short  of  treason  have  sufficed  for  an  article  of  impeachment — anything  even 
amounting  to  misprision  of  treason,  or  even  that  modern  crime  in  English  law, 
treason -felony  ?  Could  any  case  have  been  made  against  the  President  under 
an  article  alleging  treason  short  of  actual  levying  of  war  or  giving  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States  ?     Then,  as  to  bribery,  would  anything 
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ehort'of  actual  bribery  have  suflGicedl  Would  an  attempt  to  bribe— an  act 
almost  equal  to  bribery,  yet  just  short  of  it  1     Certainly  not. 

Besides  these  two  enumerated  crimes  follows  that  other  phrase,  **  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors."  What  sort  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  ?  Why, 
such  as  are  assimilated  to  those  that  are  enumerated ;  not  all  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors, but  such  as  are  of  a  similar  character  with  those  enumerated,  and 
which  are  raised  by  express  classification  to  high  grades  known,  recognized,  and 
established.  They  are  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  says  Mr.  Burke,  not  of  form, 
but  of  essence.  You  cannot  call  that  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  which  in 
the  nature  of  things  is  not.  There  is  no  room  for  cunning  manufacture  here. 
If  a  legislative  act  should  undertake  to  declare  that  the  commonest  assault  and 
battery  should  be  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  under  the  Constitution,  that 
would  not  change  its  essence  or  make  it  the  high  ofPence  which  the  Constitution 
requires. 

I  hope  it  may  not  be  found  out  of  place  nor  unworthy  of  the  occasion  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  court  to  a  case  parallel,  in  my  judgment,  to  this : 

First  Watch.  This  man  vtid,  sir,  that  Don  John,  the  prince's  brother,  was  a  villain. 

Dogberry ,  Write  down — Prince  John,  a  villain; — why,  this  is  flat  perjury,  to  call  a 
prince's  brother — ^villain.  ^ 

Sexton.  What  heard  you  him  say  else  ?  •  ^ 

Second  fVatch.  Marry,  that  he  had  received  a  thousand  ducats  of  Don  John  for  accusing 
the  lady  Hero  wrongfully. 

Dogberry,  Flat  burglary  as  ever  was  committed. 

Verges.  Yea,  by  the  mass,  that  it  is. 

Look  through  all  the  correlative  provisions  of  the  Constitution  on  the  subject, 
as  to  trial,  conviction,  judgment,  and  punishment,  as  to  pardons,  and,  last  of  alU 
to  that  provision  that  "  the  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment, 
shall  be  by  jury,"  and  that  other  provision,  that  after  conviction  on  impeach- 
ment "  the  party  convicted  shall,  nevertheless,  be  liable  and  subject  to  indict- 
ment, trial,  judgment,  and  punishment,  according  to  law."  If  you  are  not  yet  sat- 
isfied examine  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  that  framed  this  article,  and  sec 
how  studiously  they  rejected  all  impeachment  for  misbehavior  in  ofl&ce,  and  how 
steadily  they  adhered  to  the  requisition  that  nothing  but  a  high  crime  and  mis- 
demeanor should  suffice. 

The  honorable  managers  have  put  the  case  of  insanity.  But  will  you  add  to 
that  awful  visitation  of  Providence  the  impious  judgment  of  man,  that  the  suf- 
ferer is  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  1  As  to  the  President,  how- 
ever, the  case  of  insanity  is  provided  for,  not  by  removal,  not  by  impeachment, 
but  by  the  temporary  devolution  of  the  office  upon  the  Vice-President. 

Senators,  was  there  ever  a  more  abortive  attempt  to  make  a  case  for  impeach- 
ment of  the  President  under  the  Constitution  ?  This  bantling  of  impeachment 
from  the  first  showed  few  signs  of  vitality.  There  was  never  any  real  life  in 
it.  It  has  been  nursed  by  the  managers  with  the  greatest  care,  especially  by 
that  honorable  manager  whose  business  it  was  first  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of 
the  Senate.  He  dandled  the  bantling  in  his  arms  with  consummate  skill,  fie 
pinched  its  poor  wan  cheeks  for  some  show  of  life,  but  even  then  it  was  too 
evident  that  it  was  in  articulo  mortis.  The  nurse  was  skilful,  but  the  subject* 
with  all  its  care,  was  beyond  his  art.  Long  since  this  show  of  vitality  vanished, 
and  now  it  lies,  bereft  of  life,  a  shapeless  mass  which  gives  no  sign,  scarcely  a 
grim  contortion,  the  counterfeit  resemblance  of  life  under  the  galvanic  touch  of 
high  party  excitement. 

There  is  one  other  point,  senators,  to  which  it  is  perhaps  proper  I  should  call 
attention.  I  understand  it  to  be  argued  by  the  managers  that  the  ad  interim 
authority  given  to  General  Thomas  was  in  violation  of  law,  and  that,  as^de  firom 
any  question  growing  out  of  the  tenure-of-office  act,  there  was  no  law  or 
authority  to  iustify  that  appointment.  But  is  it  possible,  even  if  such  an  error 
as  that  had  been  committed  by  the  President,  it  would  make  him  liable  to 
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impeachment  ?  In  the  course  of  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this  govern- 
ment in  the  great  departments  many  things  are  done  almost  every  day  for 
which  it  is  impossible  to  find  warrant  of  law.  They  are  done,  however,  in  good 
faith,  done  sometimes  under  a  great  necessity,  and  finally  grow  up  into  usages 
apparently  contrary  to  law,  yet  which  are  -even  winked  at  by  courts  when 
brought  to  the  test  of  a  decision.  But  for  myself,  after  the  most  thorough 
investigation  of  the  state  of  the  law  as  to  ad  interim  appointments,  I  am  unable 
to  see  that  there  has  been  any  violation  of  law  in  this  ad  interim  appointment, 
or  rather  in  this  attempt  to  make  an  ad  interim  appointment. 

The  Constitution  contains  only  the  following  provision  as  to  vacancies : 

The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the  recess 
of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

This  is  a  very  different  thing  from  an  ad  interim  appointment.  The  case 
contemplated  by  the  Constitution  is  in  no  sense  an  acting  or  ad  interim  authority. 
The  appointment  and  commission  there  required  fill  the  vacancy  with  a  regular 
officer.  But  immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  government,  emergencies  at  once  arose  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment requiring  instant  action.  Suddenly  an  unexpected  vacancy  in  an  office 
required  at  once  a  locum  tenens  to  carry  on  the  business,  before  there  was  time 
to  select  a  new  officer,  to  know  of  his  acceptance,  or  to  induct  him  into  office. 
So,  too,  there  being  no  vacancy,  a  temporary  disability  might  occur  from  sick- 
ness or  necessary  absence,  which  also  required  some  one  to  act  during  the  interim. 
It  was  to  meet  these  unforeseen  contingencies,  which  were  nowhere  provided 
for  in  the  Constitution,  that  acts  of  Congress  were  passed  in  the  years  1792, 
1795,  and  1863. 

It  is  in  the  review  of  these  various  acts  of  Congress  that  it  is  claimed  on  the 
pcurt  of  the  managers  that  there  is  no  authority  of  law  for  making  a  temporary 
appointment  in  case  of  an  office  made  vacant  by  removal,  which  was  claimed  by 
the  President  to  be  the  case  as  to  Mr.  Stanton.  They  maintain  that  if  the  order 
of  the  President  did  remove  Mr.  Stanton,  if  by  its  own  constitutional  power  it 
had  that  effect,  if  it  was  a  lawful  order,  yet  the  President  committed  a  violation 
of  law  in  attempting  to  put  an  ad  interim  appointee  there,  just  because  it  was  a 
vacancy  caused  by  removal.  They  claim  that  the  act  of  1863  regulates  the 
whole  matter,  and  inasmuch  as  that  gives  no  authority  for  an  ad  interim  appoint- 
ment to  a  vacancy  caused  by  removal,  no  such  authority  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  other  statutes. 

A  mere  reference  to  the  prior  legislation  will  show  the  fallacy  of  this  argu* 
ment.  The  act  of  1792  provided  for  ad  interim  appointments  in  these  cases 
alone:  vacancy  occasioned  by  death  or  by  disability  from  absence  or  sickness. 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  act  made  no  provision  for  an  ad  interim  appoint- 
ment in  case  of  a  vacancy  by  resignation,  by  expiration  of  term,  or  by  removal. 
Next  came  the  act  of  1795,  and  this  provides  for  an  ad  interim  appointment  in  case 
of  any  vacancy  whatsoever.  It  extends,  therefore,  to  all  forms  of  vacancy,  whether 
by  death,  resignation,  removal,  or  expiration  of  term  of  office ;  and  wherever 
such  vacancy  exists  power  is  given  to  the  President  to  authorize  any  person  to 
perform  the  official  duties  until  the  vacancy  is  filled,  but  limits  the  time  for  such 
temporary  authority  to  the  period  of  six  months.  Next  comes  the  act  of  1863, 
and  this  applies  to  temporary  appointments  in  only  two  cases  of  vacancy — those 
caused  by  death  and  by  resignation,  omitting  any  provision  as  to  vacancies 
caused  by  expiration  of  term  or  by  removal.  Like  the  act  of  1795,  it  limits  the 
time  of  the  temporary  authority  to  six  months. 

There  is  no  express  repeal  in  the  act  of  1863  of  any  former  act.  It  only 
purports  to  repeal  such  acts  and  parts  of  acts  as  are  inconsistent  with  it.  Now, 
comparing  the  act  of  1795  with  the  act  of  1863,  I  am  unable  to  see  any  incon- 
sistency between  the  two  acts.  It  is  true  that,  as  to  vacancies  occasioned  by 
death  or  resignation,  both  acts  equally  apply ;  and  the  most  that  can  be  said  of 
25  1  p— Vol.  ii 
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the  last  is  that  it  is  cumulative.  But  as  to  vacancies  occasioned  hj  expiration 
of  term  and  by  removal  from  office,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  provision  whatever 
in  the  act  of  1863  as  to  those  vacancies,  they  remain  as  nxed  by  the  act  of 
1795.  For  certainly,  as  to  those  vacancies  so  provided  for  by  the  act  of  1795, 
there  is  no  inconsistency  between  that  and  the  act'  of  1863,  which  is  without 
any  provision  whatever  on  those  subjects-matter.  There  is,  therefore,  not  even 
a  pretense  here  of  repeal  by  implication. 

Very  much,  however,  is  said  as  to  those  ad  interim  appointments  made  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate,  as  if  that  were  a  circumstance  of  any  weight  or  con- 
sequence whatever  with  regard  to  an  a^2  interim  appointment.  It  will  be  seen 
that  not  one  of  these  laws  distinguishes  as  to  time  of  recess  or  time  of  session 
in  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  President  to  make  these  ad  interim  appoint- 
ments. The  question  is,  when  does  the  necessity  arise,  not  whether  it  is  during 
the  recess  or  session  of  the  Senate.  And  such  has  been  the  uniform  construc- 
tion given  to  these  acts  from  the  beginning  of  the  government  to  this  day.  These 
*ad  interim  appointments  are  made  indifferently,  whether  the  Senate  is  in  session 
or  in  recess. 

Hitherto,  senators,  I  have  considered  this  case  in  its  legal  aspects,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  argument  may  very  well  stop  here.  Whatever  there  is  of  matter 
of  fact  in  the  case  adds  greatly  to  the  President's  defence.  Look  through  the 
proof  adduced  by  the  managers  outside  of  the  mere  formal  documentary 
exhibits.  What  is  there  left  but  the  testimony  as  to  the  speeches  ?  What  is 
there  that  has  the  slightest  bearing  upon  the  case  of  the  President  except  what 
they  have  attempted  to  force  into  the  case  by  the  declarations  of  General 
Thomas  ? 

We  have  heard  &om  the  managers,  especially  from  that  manager  who  opened 
the  case  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  many  high-sounding  declarations  of 
what  they  expect^  to  prove.  But  what  a  total  failure  we  have  seen  in  the  way 
of  performances  !  Look,  now,  with  what  a  flourish  of  trumpets  the  declarations 
of  General  Thomas  as  to  his  purposes  and  intents  were  neralded  before  the 
court.     On  page  180  of  the  printed  record  we  find  the  following : 

Mr.  Manager  Butler  presented  the  question  in  writinj^  at  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  Chiep  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  question  proposed  to  be  put  to  the  witness,  Walter  A* 
Burleigh : 

**  You  said  yesterday,  in  answer  to  my  question,  that  you  had  a  conversation  with  Cleneral 
Lorenzo  Thomas  on  the  evening  of  the  21  st  of  February  last  State  if  he  said  anything  as 
to  \he  means  hv  which  ho  intended  to  obtain,  or  was  directed  by  the  President  to  obtun, 
possession  of  the  War  Department.     If  so,  state  all  he  said  as  nearly  as  you  can." 

Mr.  Stanbery.  We  object,  Mr.  Chief  Justice. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Do  you  desire  to  make  any  observations  to  the  court  7 

Mr.  Stanbery.    We  do,  sir. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.    Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  submit  a  question. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  submitted  by  the  senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghuysen]  to  the  managers. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

**  Do  the  managers  intend  to  connect  the  conversation  between  the  witnesses  and  Generml 
Thomas  with  the  respondent?" 

The  Chief  Justice.  Are  the  managers  prepared  to  reply  to  the  question  7 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President,  it  the  point  is  to  be  argued,  with  the  leave  of  the 
Senate,  we  will  endeavor  to  answer  that  question  in  the  argument. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  to  be  argued.    The  manager  will  proceed,  if  he  desireis. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  We  do  not  hear  the  answer. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  answer  is,  Mr.  President,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  repeat  it, 
that,  as  I  understand  the  point  raised  is  to  be  argued  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  we  will 
endeavor  to  answer  the  question  submitted  by  the  senator  from  New  Jersey  in  the  course  of 
our  argument. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  hear  the  question  read  again,  as  I  think 
the  answer  to  the  inquirv  of  the  senator  from  New  Jersey  is  in  the  question  propounded  by 
the  managers,  as  I  heard  it. 
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Tbe  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  a^n.  Senators  will  please 
give  their  attention. 

The  Secretary  again  read  the  question  of  Mr.  Manager  Butler. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Do  the  managers  propose^  to  answer  the  question  of  the  senator 
from  New  Jersey  7 

Mr.  Manager  BuTLBR.  If  there  is  to  he  no  argument,  Mr.  President,  I  will  answer  the 
question  proposed.  If  there  is  to  he  an  argument  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  for  the  President, 
we  propose,  as  a  more  convenient  method,  to  answer  the  question  in  the  course  of  our  argu- 
ment,  hecause  otherwise  we  might  have  to  make  an  argument  now.  I  can  say  that  we  do 
propose  to  connect  the  respondent  with  this  testimony. 

Now,  senators,  I  ask  you  whether  that  pledge  under  which  that  testimony 
was  admitt-ed  has  been  redeemed  t 

I  will  make  one  more  reference  to  the  proof.  It  is  upon  the  question  as  to 
the  intention  of  the  President  to  bring  the  constitutionality  of  the  tenure-of- 
office  act  to  the  final  arbitrament  of  the  Supreme  Court  He  sets  that  defence 
np  in  his  answer.  He  alleges  that  that  intention  has  accompanied  every  act 
touching  the  suspension  and  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  that  he  has  never  lost 
sight  of  it.  If  everything  else  were  ruled  against  the  President  this  great 
exculpatory  fact  must  shield  him. 

Now  listen  to  Mr.  Manager  Butler  upon  this  question.  On  page  96  of  the 
record  he  says: 

lodeed,  will  you  hear  an  argument  as  a  Senate  of  the  United  States,  a  majority  of  whom 
voted  for  that  very  hill,  upon  its  constitutionality,  in  the  trial  of  an  executive  officer  for  will- 
lally  violating  it  before  it  had  been  doubted  by  any  court? 

Bearing  upon  this  questioQ,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  President  removed  Mr. 
Stanton  for  the  very  purpose  of  testing  the  constitutionality  of  this  law  before  the  courts, 
and  the  question  is  asKed,  Will  you  condemn  him  as  for  a  crime  for  so  doing  T  If  this  plea 
were  a  true  one  it  ought  not  to  avail,  but  it  is  a  subterfuge.  We  shall  show  you  that  he  has 
taken  no  step  to  submit  the  question  to  any  court,  although  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed 
since  the  passage  of  the  act. 

Senators,  where  has  this  been  shown  on  the  part  of  the  managers  1  -Where 
ia  there  even  a  feeble  attempt  to  show  it  ?  But  look  now  to  the  proof  on  the 
part  of  the  President.  Cabined,  cribbed,  and  confined  as  we  have  been  by  the 
rulings  of  the  Senate  uj>on  this  question,  yet  what  appears  ?  From  first  to  last, 
the  great  fact  forces  itself  upon  our  attention  that  this  was  no  subterfuge  of  the 
President,  no  after-thought  to  escape  the  consequences  of  an  act,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  this  wholesome  and  lawful  purpose  of  a  resort  to  the  proper  tri- 
bunal to  settle  the  difficulty  between  Congress  and  himself  was  in  the  mind  of 
the  President  from  the  very  beginning.  They  proved  it  by  his  own  declarations 
introduced  by  themselves  in  his  letter  to  General  Grant,  dated  February  10,. 
1868,  which  may  be  found  on  page  234  of  the  printed  record.  One  extract 
from  that  letter  will  suffice.    The  President  says : 

You  knew  the  President  was  unwilling  to  trust  the  office  with  any  one  who  would  not, 
by  holding  it,  compel  Mr.  Stanton  to  resort  to  the  courts.  You  perfectly  understood  that  in 
this  interview,  *'8ome  time**  after  you  accepted  the  office,  the  President,  not  content  with 
your  silence,  desired  an  expression  of  your  views,  and  you  answered  him  that  Mr.  Stanton 
**  would  have  to  appeal  to  the  courts." 

If  this  is  not  enough,  senators,  remember  the  testimony  of  General  Thomas, 
of  General  Sherman,  of  Mr.  Cox,  of  Mr.  Merrick,  and  see  throughout  the  pur- 
pose of  the  President,  declared  at  all  times,  from  first  to  last,  to  bring  this 
question  to  judicial  arbitrament.  After  all  this,  what  a  shocking  perversion  of 
testimony  it  is  to  pronounce  it  an  after-thought  or  a  subterfuge !  And  after  the 
proof  of  what  took  place  on  that  trial  of  Thomas,  how  can  the  managers  be 
bold  enough  to  say  that  they  will  "  show  you  that  he  has  taken  no  step  to  sub- 
mit the  question  to  any  court,  although  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the 
passage  of  the  act  ?" 

Senators,  it  was  not  at  all  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  President  that,  in 
the  exercise  of  that  discretion  which  the  law  allows  to  him,  he  should  be  put  to 
prove  that  his  intentions  were  all  right.  He  has  gone  far  beyond  the  necessi- 
tiea  of  hifl  case.    Never  were  good  intentions  and  honest  motives  more  thor- 
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oughly  proved  than  they  have  been  proved  in  this  case.  I  repeat  it,  that,  if 
everything  else  were  made  out  against  him,  this  great  exculpatory  fact  must 
absolve  him  from  all  criminal  liability. 

And  now,  senators,  I  have  done  with  the  law  and  the  facts  of  the  case. 
There  remains  for  me,  however,  a  duty  yet  to  be  performed— one  of  solemn 
import  and  obligation — a  duty  to  my  client,  to  my  foimer  chief,  to  my  friend. 
There  may  be  those  among  you,  senators,  who  cannot  find  a  case  of  guilt 
against  the  President. .  There  may  be  those  among  you  who,  not  satisfied  that 
a  case  for  impeachment  has  yet  arisen,  are  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  an 
acquittal.  You  may  entertain  vague  apprehensions  that,  flushed  with  the  snc> 
cess  of  an  acquittal,  the  President  will  proceed  to  acts  of  violence  and  revolu- 
tion.  Senators,  you  do  not  know  or  understand  the  man.  I  G|uinot  say  that 
you  wilfully  misunderstand  him ;  for  I,  too,  though  never  an  extreme  party 
man,  have  felt  more  than  once,  in  the  heat  of  party  conflicts,  the  same  bitter 
and  uncompromising  spirit  that  may  now  animate  you.  The  time  has  been 
when  I  looked  upon  General  Jackson  as  the  most  dangerous  of  tyrants.  Time 
has  been  when,  day  after  day,  I  expected  to  see  him  inaugurate  a  revolution  ; 
and  yet,  after  his  administration  was  crowned  with  success  and  sustained  by  the 
people,  I  lived  to  see  him  gracefully  surrender  his  great  powers  to  the  hands 
that  conferred  them,  and,  under  the  softening  influences  of  time,  I  came  to 
regard  him,  not  as  a  tyrant,  but  as  one  of  the  most  honest  and  patriotic  of  men. 

Now,  listen  for  a  moment  to  one  who,  perhaps,  understands  Andrew  Johnson 
better  than  most  of  you ;  for  his  opportunities  have  been  greater.  When,  nearly 
two  years  ago,  he  called  me  from  the  pursuits  of  professional  life  to  take  a  seat 
in  his  cabinet,  I  answered  the  call  under  a  sense  of  public  duty.  I  came  here 
almost  a  stranger  to  him  and  to  every  member  of  his  cabinet  except  Mr.  Stanton. 
We  had  been  friends  for  many  years.  Senators,  need  I  tell  you  that  all  my 
tendencies  are  conservative  ?  You,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  who  have  known  me  for 
the  third  of  a  century,  can  bear  me  witness.  Law,  not  arms,  is  my  profession. 
From  the  moment  that  I  was  honored  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Johnson 
not  a  step  was  taken  that  did  not  come  under  my  obsecvation,  not  a  word  was 
said  that  escaped  my  attention.  I  regarded  him  closely  in  cabinet,  and  in  still 
more  private  and  confidential  conversation.  I  saw  him  often  tempted  with  bad 
advice.  I  knew  that  evil  counsellors  were  more  than  once  around  him.  I  * 
observed  him  with  the  most  intense  anxiety.  But  never,  in  word,  in  deed,  in 
thought,  in  action,  did  I  discover  in  that  man  anything  but  loyalty  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws.  He  stood  firm  as  a  rock  against  all  temptation  to  abuse 
his  own  powers  or  to  exercise  those  which  were  not  conferred  upon  him.  Stead- 
fast and  self-reliant  in  the  midst  of  all  difficulty,  when  dangers  threatened,  when 
temptations  were  strong,  he  looked  only  to  the  Constitution  of  his  country  and 
to  the  people. 

Ye^,  senators,  I  have  seen  that  man  tried  as  few  have  been  ti'ied.  I  have 
seen  his  confidence  abused.  I  have  seen  him  endure,  day  after  day,  provoca- 
tions such  as  few  men  have  ever  been  called  upon  to  meet.  No  man  could  have 
met  them  with  more  sublime  patience.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  I  knew  the 
explosion  must  come.  And  when  it  did  come  my  only  wonder  was  that  it  had 
been  so  lone  delayed.  Yes,  senators,  with  all  his  faults,  the  President  has  been 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  Fear  not,  then,  to  acquit  him.  The  Consti- 
tution 0^  the  country  is  as  safe  in  his  hands  from  violence  as  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  Washington.  But  if,  senators,  you  condemn  him,  if  you  strip  him  of  the  robes 
of  his  office,  if  you  degrade  him  to  the  utmost  stretch  of  your  power,  mark  the 
prophecy  :  The  strong  arms  of  the  people  will  be  about  him.  They  will  find 
a  way  to  raise  him  from  any  depths  to  which  you  may  consign  him,  and  we 
shall  live  to  see  him  redeemed,  and  to  hear  the  majestic  voice  of  the  people, 
"  Well  done,  faithful  servant ;  you  shall  have  your  reward !" 

But  if,  senators,  as  I  cannot  believe,  but  as  has  been  boldly  said  with  almost 
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official  sanction,  your  votes  bare  been  canvassed  and  tbe  doom  of  tbe  President  is 
sealed,  then  let  that  judgment  not  be  pronounced  in  this  Senate  chamber ;  not 
here,  where  our  Gamillus  in  the  hour  of  our  greatest  peril,  single-handed,  met 
and  baffled  the  enemies  of  the  republic;  not  here,  where  he  stood  faithful  among 
the  i^thless ;  not  here,  where  he  fought  the  good  fight  for  the  Union  and  the 
Constitution ;  not  in  this  chamber,  whose  walls  echo  with  that  clarion  voice  that, 
in  the  days  of  our  greatest  danger,  carried  hope  and  comfort  to  many  a  de- 
sponding heart,  strong  as  an  army  with  banners.  No,  not  here.  Seek  out  rather 
the  darkest  and  gloomiest  chamber  in  the  subterranean  recesses  of  this  Capitol, 
where  the  cheerful  light  of  day  never  enters.  There  erect  the  altar  and  immo- 
late the  victim. 

Mr.  Stanbery,  after  proceeding  sometime,  said:  With  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  to  relieve  me  I  would  ask  permission  that  my  young 
friend  at  my  side  may  read  from  my  brief  a  few  pages,  while  I  gather  a  little 
strength  for  what  I  wish  to  say. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  counsel  is  evidently  laboring  very  painfully  in  his 
endeavor  to  address  the  Senate^  and  I  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court 
of  impeachment,  adjourn  until  Monday  at  12  o'clock. 

Several  Senators.    Oh,  no ;  let  the  argument  be  read. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  do  not  ask  an  adjournment 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  withdraw  the  motion  if  the  counsel  does  not  desire  it. 

Mr.  Washington  F.  Peddrick  thereupon  proceeded  to  read  the  argument,  and 
continued  the  reading  until  2  minutes  to  2  o'clock,  when 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  move  that  the  court  take  a  recess  for  fifteen  minutes. 

The  motion  was  c^reed  to ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  Chief 
Justice  resumed  the  chair  and  called  the  Senate  to  order. 

Mr.  Peddrick  continued  to  read  the  argument  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Stanbery  having  resumed  and  concluded  his  argument, 

Mr.  Howard.  I  move  that  the  Senate  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment, adjourn  until  Monday  at  12  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment, adjourned. 


Monday,  May  4, 1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Messrs.  Nelson  and  Groesbeck,  of  counsel  for  the  respondent,  appeared 
and  took  the  seats  assigned  to  them  respectively. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,   as  in  Committee  of  the. 
Whole,  preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washburne,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and 
accompanied  by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the 
seats  provided  for  them. 

The  journal  of  Saturday's  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of 
the  impeachment,  was  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Mr.  Manager  Bingham  will  proceed  with  the  argument 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Hon.  John  A.  Bingham,  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  commenced  the  closing  argument,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Mr.  President  and  Senators:  I  protest,  senators,  that  in  no  mere  par- 
tisan spirit,  in  no  spirit  of  resentment  or  prejudice  do  I  come  to  the  argument 
of  this  grave  issue.    A  representative  of  the  r^eople,  upon  the  responsibility 
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and  under  the  obligation  of  my  oath,  by  order  of  the  people's  representatives* 
in  the  name  of  the  people,  and  for  the  supremacy  of  their  Gonstitution  and 
laws,  I  this  day  speak.  I  pray  you,  senators,  "  hear  me  for  my  cause."  But 
yesterday  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  was  challenged  by 
armed  rebellion ;  to-day  the  supremacy  of  the  (Jonstitution  and  laws  is  chal- 
lenged by  executive  usurpation,  and  is  attempted^to  be  defended  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

For  four  years  millions  of  men  disputed  by  arms  the  supremacy  of  ^mericaii 
law  on  American  soil.  Happily  for  our  common  country,  happily  for  our  com- 
mon humanity,  on  the  9th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1865,  the 
broken  battalions  of  treason  and  armed  resistance  to  law  surrendered  to  the 
victorious  legions  of  the  republic.  On  that  day,  not  without  sacrifice,  not  with- 
out suffering,  not  without  martyrdom,  the  laws  were  vindicated.  On  that  day 
the  word  went  out  all  over  our  own  sorrow-stricken  land  and  to  every  nation- 
ality that  the  republic,  the  last  refuge  of  constitutional  liberty,  the  last  sanctu- 
ary of  an  inviolable  justice,  was  saved  by  the  virtue  and  valor  of  its  children. 

On  the  14th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our-  Lord  1865,  amid  the  joy  and 
gladness  of  the  people  for  their  great  deliverance,  here  in  the  capital,  by  an 
assassin's  hand,  fell  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  slain  not 
for  his  crimes,  but  for  his  virtues,  and  especially  for  his  fidelity  to  duty — that 
highest  word  revealed  by  God  to  man. 

Upon  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Andrew  Johnson,  then  Vice  President* 
by  force  of  the  Constitution  became  President  of  the  United  States,  upon  tak- 
ing the  prescribed  oath  that  he  would  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President, 
and  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
people,  bowing  with  uncovered  head  in  the  presence  of  the  strange,  great  sor- 
row which  had  come  upon  them,  forgot  for  the  moment  the  disgraceful  part 
which  Andrew  Johnson  had  played  here  upon  the  tribune  of  the  Senate  on  the 
4th  day  of  March,  1865,  and  accepted  the  oath  thus  taken  by  him  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  confirmation  and  assurance  that  he  would  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.  It  is  with  the  people  an  intuitive 
judgment,  the  highest  conviction  of  the  human  intellect,  that  the  oath  faithfiilly 
to  execute  the  office  of  President,  and  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  means,  and  must  forever  mean — while  the 
Constitution  remains  as  it  is — that  the  President  will  himself  obey,  and  compel 
others  to  obey,  the  laws  enacted  by  the  legislative  department  of  the  govern- 
ment, until  the  same  shall  have  been  repealed  or  reversed.  This,  we  may 
assume,  for  the  purpose  of  this  argument,  to  be  the  general  judgment  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  Surely  it  is  the  pride  of  every  ititelligent  American 
that  none  are  above  and  none  beneath  the  laws ;  that  the  President  is  as  much 
the  subject  of  law  as  the  humblest  peasant  on  the  remotest  frontier  of  our  ever 
advancing  civilization.  Law  is  the  only  sovereign,  save  God,  recognized  by 
.the  American  people ;  it  is  a  rule  of  civil  action  not  only  to  the  individual,  but 
to  the  million ;  it  binds  alike  each  and  all,  the  official  and  the  unofficial,  the 
citizen  and  the  great  people  themselves. 

This,  senators — pardon  me  for  saying  it — is  of  the  traditions  of  the  republic, 
and  is  understood  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  shores  by  the  dye  and  thirty 
millions  of  people  who  dwell  between  these  oceans  and  hold  in  their  hands  to-day 
the  greatest  trust  ever  committed  in  the  providence  of  God  to  a  political  society. 

I  feel  myself  justified,  entirely  justified,  in  saying  that  it  rests  not  simply 
upon  the  traditions  of  the  people,  but  is  embodied  in  their  written  record  from 
the  day  when  they  fired  the  first  gun  on  the  field  of  Lexington  to  this  hour.  Is 
it  not  declared  in  that  immortal  declaration  which  will  live  as  long  as  our  lan- 
guage lives,  as  one  of  the  causes  of  revolt  against  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
whose  character  was  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant,  that  he 
had  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws,  unless  suspended  in  &eir  operation 
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until  they  should  have  received  his  assent — I  use  the  words  of  the  declaration, 
which,  like  the  words  of  Luther,  were  half  battles — the  law  should  be  suspended 
until  his  assent  should  be  obtained.  That  was  the  first  utterance  against  the 
claim  of  executive  power  to  suspend  the  laws  bv  those  immortal  men  with  whom 
Grod  walked  through  the  night  and  storm  and  darkness  of  the  Revolution,  and 
whom  he  taught  to  lay  here  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun  the  foundations  of 
those  institutions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  have  since  become  the  hope 
of  the  World. 

I  follow  the  written  record  further,  still  asking  pardon  of  the  Senate,  praying 
them  to  remember  that  I  speak  this  day  not  simply  in  the  presence  of  senators, 
but  in  the  presence  of  an  expecting  and  waiting  people,  who  have  commissioned 
you  to  discharge  this  high  trust,  and  have  committed  to  your  hands,  senators, 
the  issues  of  life  and  death  to  the  republic.  I  refer  next  to  the  words  of  Wash- 
ington, first  of  Americans  and  foremost  of  men,  who  declared  that  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  at  any  time  exists  until  changed  by  the  act  of  the  whole  people,  is 
sacredly  obligatory  upon  all. 

I  refer  now  to  a  still  higher  authority,  which  is  the  expression  of  the  col- 
lective power  and  will  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States,  in  which  it  is 
asserted  that — 

This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  made  in  pursnance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made  or  which 
shall  be  made  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ; 
and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  • 

That  is  the  solemn  declaration  of  the  Constitution  itself;  and  pending  this 
trial,  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  it  should  be  written  upon 
these  walls. 

How  are  these  propositions,  so  plain  and  simple  that  "  the  wayfaring  man 
could  not  err  therein,"  met  by  the  retained  counsel  who  appear  to  defend  this 
treason  of  the  President,  this  betrayal  of  the  great  trusts  of  the  people  1  The 
proposition  is  met  by  stating  to  the  Senate,  with  an  audacity  that  has  scarcely 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  judicial  proceedings,  that  every  official  may  challenge 
at  pleasure  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  especially  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  charged  by  his  oath,  charged  by  the  express  letter  of  the 
Constitution,  that  "  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,"  is 
nevertheless  invested  with  the  power  to  interpret  the  Constitution  for  himself, 
and  to  determine  judicially — senators,  I  use  the  word  used  by  the  learned  gen- 
tleman who  opened  the  case  for  the  accused — to  determine  judicially  whether 
the  laws  declared  by  the  Constitution  to  be  supreme  are  after  all  not  null  an  I 
void,  because  they  do  not  happen  to  accord  with  his  judgment. 

This  is  the  defence  which  is  presented  here  before  the  Senate  of  the  Uni  ted 
States,  and  upon  which  they  are  asked  to  deliberate,  that  the  Executive  is 
clothed  with  power 'judicially — I  repeat  their  own  word,  and  I  desire  that  it 
may  be  burned  into  the  brain  of  senators  when  they  come  to  deliberate  upon 
this  question — that  the  President  may  judicially  construe  the  Constitution  for 
himself,  and  judicially  determine  finally  for  himself  whether  the  laws,  which  by 
your  Constitution  are  declared  to  be  supreme,  are  not,  after  all,  null  and  void 
and  of  no  efi'ect,  and  not  to  be  executed,  because  it  suits  the  pleasure  of  his 
highness,  Andrew  Johnson,  first  king  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
imitation  of  George  III,  to  suspend  their  execution.  He  ought  to  remember, 
when  he  comes  with  such  a  defence  as  that  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  that  it  was  said  by  one  of  those  mighty  spirits  who  put  the  Revolution 
in  motion  and  who  contributed  to  the  organization  of  this  great  and  powerful 
people,  that  Cajsar  had  his  Brutus,  Charles  I  had  his  Cromwell,  and  George  III 
should  profit  by  their  example.  Nevertheless — and  this  is  the  central  point  of 
this  entire  discussion — the  position  is  assumed  here  in  the  presence  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  the  presence  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  presence  of 
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the  civilized  world,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  invested  Mrith  the 
judicial  power  to  determine  the  force  and  effect  of  the  Constitution,  of  his  own 
obligations  under  it,  and  the  force  and  effect  of  every  law  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  It  must  be  conceded,  if  every  official  may  chal- 
lenge the  laws  as  unconstitutional,  and  especially  if  the  President  may,  at  his 
pleasure,  declare  any  act  of  Congress  unconstitutional,  reject,  disregard,  an4 
violate  its  provisions,  and  this,  too,  by  the  authority  of  the  Constitution,  that 
instrument  is  itself  a  Constitution  of  anarchy,  not  of  order,  a  Constitotion 
authorizing  a  violation  of  law,  not  enjoining  obedience  to  law.  Senators,  estab- 
lish any  such  rule  as  this  for  official  conduct,  and  you  will  have  proved  your- 
selves the  architects  of  your  country's  ruin ;  you  will  have  converted  this  land 
of  law  and  order,  of  light  and  knowledge,  into  a  land  of  darkness^  the  very 
light  whereof  will  be  darkness — a  land 

"  Where  eldest  Night 
And  Chaos,  ancestors  of  nature,  will  hold 
Eternal  anarchy,  amidst  the  noise 
Of  endless  wars,  and  hy  confusion  stand.** 

Disguise,  gloze  over,  and,  by  specious  and  ingenious  argument,  excuse  the 
President's  acts,  as  gentlemen  may,  the  fact  is  that  we  are  passing  upon  the 
question  whether  the  President  may  not,  at  his  pleasure,  and  without  peril  to 
his  official  position,  set  aside  and  annul  both  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  |he 
United  States,  and  in  his  great  office  inaugurate  anarchy  in  the  land. 

The  whole  defence  of  the  President  rests  upon  the  simple  but  startling  prop- 
osition that  he  cannot  be  held  to  answer  for  any  yiolation  of  the  written  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  because  of  his  asserted  right  under  the 
Constitution,  and  by  the  Constitution,  to  interpret  for  himself  and  execute  or 
disregard,  at  his  election,  any  provision  either  of  the  Constitution  or  .statutes  of 
the  United  States. 

No  matter  what  demagogues  may  say  of  it  outside  of  this  chamber,  no  matter 
what  retained  counsel  may  say  of  it  inside  of  this  chamber,  that  is  the  issue ; 
and  the  recording  angel  of  history  has  already  struck  it  into  the  adamant  of  the 
past,  there  to  remain  forever ;  and  upon  that  issue,  senators,  you  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  stand  or  fall  before  the  tribunal  of  the  future  That  is 
the  issue.  It  is  all  there  is  of  it.  It  is  what  is  embraced  in  the  articles  of 
impeachment  It  is  all  that  is  embraced  in  them.  In  spite  of  the  technicali- 
ties, in  spite  of  the  lawyer's  tricks,  in  spite  of  the  futile  pleas  that  have  been 
interposed  here  in  the  President's  defence,  that  is  the  issue.  It  is  the  head  and 
front  of  Andrew  Johnson's  offending,  that  he  has  assumed  to  himself  the  exe- 
cutive prerogative  of  interpreting  the  Constitution  and  deciding  upon  the 
validity  of  the  laws  at  his  pleasure,  and  suspending  them  and  dispensing  with 
their  execution. 

I  say  it  again,  senators,  with  every  respect  for  the  gentlemen  who  ait  here  as 
the  representatives  of  States  and  the  representatives  as  well  of  that  great  people 
who  are  one  people  though  organized  by  States,  that  the  man  who  has  heard 
this  prolonged  discussion,  running  through  days  and  weeks,  who  does  not  under- 
stand this  to  be  the  plain,  simple  proposition  made  in  the  hearing  of  senators, 
insisted  upon  as  the  President's  defence,  is  one  of  those  unfortunates  whom 
even  a  thrush  might  pity,  to  whom  God  in  his  providence  has  denied  the  usual 
measure  of  that  intellectual  faculty  which  we  call  reason. 

In  the  trial  of  this  case  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  the  sole  and  only 
tribunal  which  can  judicially  determine  this  question.  The  power  to  decide  it 
is  with  the  Senate ;  the  responsibility  to  decide  it  aright  is  upon  the  Senate. 
That  responsibility  can  be  divided  by  the  Senate  with  no  human  being  outside 
of  this  chamber.  It  is  all-important  to,  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  large 
as  it  is  all-important  to  their  representatives  in  Congress  assembled,  and  surely 
it  is  all-important  to  the  senators,  sworn  to  do  justice  in  the  premises  between 
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the  people  and  the  Presidenti  that  this  great  issue  which  touches  the  nation's 
life  shall  he  decided  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  as  well  as  with  the  letter  of 
the  Constitution.  It  is  all-important  that  it  shall  he  decided  in  accordance  with 
that  justice  to  estahlish  which  the  Constitution  itself  was  ordained  ;  that  justice 
before  the  majesty  of  which  we  this  day  bow  as  before  the  majesty  of  that  God 
whose  attribute  it  is  ;  that  justice  which  dwelt  with  Him  before  worlds  were, 
which  will  abide  with  Him  when  worlds  perish,  and  by  which  we  shall  be  judged 
for  this  day's  proceeding. 

The  Senate,  haying  the  sole  power  to  try  impeachments,  must  of  necessity  be 
vested  by  every  intendment  of  the  Constitution  with  the  sole  and  exclusive 
power  to  decide  every  question  of  law  and  of  fact  involved  in  the  issue.  And 
yet,  senators,  although  that  would  seem  to  be  a  self-evident  proposition,  hours 
have  been  spent  here  to  persuade  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  that  the  Sen- 
ate at  last  had  not  the  sole  power  to  try  every  issue  of  law  and  fact  arising 
upon  this  question  between  the  people  and  the  President.  The  ex- Attorney 
General  well  said  the  other  day,  for  he  quoted  a  familiar  canon  of  interpreta- 
tion, "Effect  must  be  given  to  every  word  in  a  written  statute."  Let  effect  be 
given  to  every  word  in  the  written  statute  of  the  people — their  fundamental  law, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — and  there  is  an  end  of  all  controversy 
about  the  exclusive  power  of  the  Senate  to  decide  every  question  of  law  and 
fact  arising  upon  this  issue. 

What  meant  this  long-continued  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  for  the 
President,  resting  upon  a  remark  of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Manager  Butler]  in 
his  opening  on  behalf  of  the  people  that  this  was  not  a  court  ?  Was  it  an 
attempt  to  divert  the  Senate  from  the  express  provision  of  the  Constitution  that 
the  Senate  should  be  the  sole  and  final  arbiters  between  the  people  and  the 
President  ?  What  meant  this  empty  criticism  about  the  words  of  my  colleague 
that  this  was  not  a  court,  but  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  ?  My  colleague, 
Mr.  Chief  Justice,  simply  followed  the  plain  words  of  the  Constitution,  that 
"  the  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments." 

I  propose  neither  to  exhaust  my  strength  nor  the  patience  of  the  Senate  by 
dwelling  upon  this  miserable  device  to  raise  an  issue  between  the  Senate  and 
the  courts,  because  that  is  what  it  resulted  in  at  last,  although  it  came  after  a 
good  deal  of  deliberation,  after  a  good  many  days  of  incubation,  after  many 
utterances  on  many  subjects  concerning  things  both  in  the  heavens  above  and 
in  the  earth  beneath  and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.  I  do  not  propose  to 
imitate  the  example  of  the  learned  and  accomplished  counsel  of  the  President  on 
the  trial  of  this  grave  issue,  which  carries  with  it  so  many  and  so  great  results 
to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  not  only  of  this  day  but  of  the  groat 
hereafter.  I  trust  I  shall  be  saved  in  the  providence  of  God,  by  his  grace,  from 
becoming,  as  have  some  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  in  this  august  presence, 
a  mere  eater-up  of  syllables,  a  mere  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles.  I  pro- 
pose to  deal  in  this  discussion  with  principles,  not  with  '^  trifles  light  as  air." 
I  care  not  if  the  gentlemen  choose  to  call  the  Senate  sitting  in  the  trial  of  aa 
impeachment  a  court.  The  Constitution  calls  it  the  Senate.  I,  know,  as  every 
intelligent  man  knows,  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  sitting  upon  the 
trial  of  impeachment,  is  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  land.  That  is  con- 
ceding enough  to  put  an  end  to  all  that  was  said  on  that  point — some  of  it 
most  solemnly — ^by  the  stately  argument  of  the  learned  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr.  Curtis ;]  some  of  it  most  tenderly  by  the  effective  and  adroit 
argument  of  my  learned  and  accomplished  friend  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Groesbeck ;] 
and  some  of  it  most  wittily — so  wittily  that  he  held  his  own  sides  lest  he 
should  explode  with  laughter  at  his  own  wit — ^by  the  learned  gentleman  from 
New  York,  [Mr.  Evarts,]  who  displayed  more  of  Latin  than  of  law  in  his  argu- 
ment, and  more  of  rhetoric  than  of  logic,  and  more  of  intellectual  pyrotechnics 
than  of  either.    [Laughter.] 
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But,  senators,  I  am  not  to  be  diverted  by  these  fireworks,  by  tbese  Roman 
candles,  by  tbese  fiery  flying  serpents  that  are  let  off  at  pleasure,  and  to  order, 
by  the  accomplished  gentleman  from  New  York,  from  the  solemn  issue  joined 
here  between  the  people  and  the  President.  I  stand  upon  the  plain,  clear 
letter  of  the  Constitution,  which  declares  that  "  the  Senate  shall  bare  the  sole 
power  to  try  all  impeachments;"  that  it  necessarily  invests  the  Senate  with 
the  sole  and  exdusive  power  to  determine  finally  and  forever  every  issue  of  law 
and  fact  arising  in  the  case.  This  is  one  of  those  self-evident  propositions  aris- 
ing under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  which  Hamilton  spoke  la 
words  clear  and  strong,  which  must  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  every  man, 
and  which  I  beg  leave  to  read  in  the  hearing  of  the  Senate. 

Said  Hamilton,  a  man  who  was  gifted  by  Providence  with  one  of  those  com- 
manding intellects,  whose  thoughts  indelibly  impressed  themselves  wherever 
they  fell : 

This  is  one  of  those  troths  which,  to  a  correct  and  unprejudiced  mind,  carries  its  own 
evidence  along  with  it,  and  may  he  obscured  but  cannot  oe  made  plainer  by  argument  or 
reasoning.  It  rests  upon  axioms  as  simple  as  they  are  universal — ^the  means  ought  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  enaj  the  persons  from  whose  agency  the  attainment  of  any  end  is  expected 
ought  to  possess  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  attained. 

The  end  required  by  the  letter  of  your  Constitution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  that  the  Senate  decide  finally  and  for  themselves  every  issue 
of  law  and  fact  arising  between  the  people  and  their  accused  President  What 
comes,  then,  I  want  to  know,  senators,  of  the  argument  of  the  learned  gentleman 
from  New  York  ?  The  most  significant  lesson  to  be  gathered  from  which  is 
this :  that  the  right  way  and  the  effectual  way  by  which  a  man  may  make  his 
speech  immortal  is  to  make  it  eternal.  [Laughter.]  What  becomes  of  his  long, 
drawn-out  sentence  here  about  the  right  of  this  accused  and  guilty  man,  who 
stands  this  day  clothed  with  perjury  as  with  a  garment  in  the  presence  of  the 
people,  to  be  heard  firet  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  before  the 
Senate  shall  proceed  to  trial  and  judgment  ?  The  Senate  is  vested  with  the 
sole  and  exclusive  power  to  try  this  question,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  no  more  power  to  intervene  either  before  or  after  judgment 
in  the  premises  than  has  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg ;  and  so  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  will  hold. 

Nevertheless,  clear  and  manifest  as  this  proposition  is,  it  has  been  insisted 
upon  here  from  the  opening  of  this  defence  to  its  close  by  all  the  counsel  who 
have  participated  in  the  discussion,  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  final  arbiter 
for  the  decision  of  all  questions  arising  under  the  Constitution.  I  do  not  state 
the  proposition  too  broadly,  senators.  My  occupations  have  been  of  such  a 
nature,  from  the  commencement  of  this  trial  to  this  hour,  that  I  have  relied 
more  upon  my  memory  of  what  counsel  said  than  upon  any  reading  which  I 
have  given  to  their  voluminous  arguments  in  defence  of  the  accused ;  but  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  proposition  is  not  more  broadly  stated  by  me  than  it  has 
been  stated  by  them. 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  the  proposition  for  the  defence  is  not  warranted 
by  the  Constitution ;  that  there  are  many  questions  arising  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  which  by  no  possibility  can  be  considered  as  original 
questions,  either  in  the  Supreme  Court  or  in  any  other  court  of  the  United 
States.  For  example,  my  learned  and  accomplished  friend  who  honors  me  with 
his  attention,  and  represents  the  great  and  growing  Commonwealth  of  Illinois 
upon  this  floor,  [Mr.  Trumbull,]  is  here  and  is  to  remain  here,  not  by  force  of 
any  decision  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  made,  or  by  force 
of  any  decision  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  may  hereafter 
make.  It  is  not  a  question  within  their  jurisdiction.  Illinois  is  one  of  those  great 
Commonwealths  which,  since  the  organization  of  the  Constitution  and  within 
the  memory  of  living  men,  have  sprung  up  from  the  shores  of  the  beautifril  Ohio 
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away  to  tbe  golden  sands  of  California,  girdling  the  continent  across  with  a 
cordon  of  free  Commonwealths  nnder  the  direct  operation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  people  by  that  Constitution  did  provide  that  the  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  admit  new  States  into  the  Union,  and  when  the  Con- 
gress passed  upon  the  question  whether  the  people  of  Illinois  had  organized  a 
government  republican  in  form,  and  were  entitled  to  assume  their  place  in  the 
sisterhood  of  free  Commonwealths,  the  decision  was  final,  and  the  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  who  dares  to  challenge  the  great  seal  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
which  the  gentleman  represents,  ought  to  be  instantly  ejected  from  his  place, 
which  he  would  thereby  dishonor  and  disgrace,  by  the  supreme  power  of  the 
people  speaking  and  acting  tl^rough  the  process  of  impeachment. 

It  does  not  belong  in  any  sense  of  the  word  to  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  to  decide  all  questions  arising  under  the  Constitution  and  lawa. 
"Why,  according  to  this  logic,  the  Supreme  Court  would  come  to  sit  in  judgment 
at  last  upon  the  power  given  exclusively  to  each  house  to  judge  of  the  election 
and  qualification  of  its  own  members.  Senators,  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  is  entitled  to  all  respect  and  to  all  consideration  here  and  every- 
where «l8e ;  but  that  judicial  power,  as  is  well  known  to  senators,  is  defined  and 
limited  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  and  beyond  those  limitations  or  outside 
of  those  grants  that  tribunal  cannot  go.  I  read  from  the  Constitution  the  pro- 
vision in  answer  to  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  touching  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States : 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shalj  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in 
such  infenor  courts  as  the  Confess  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.      *      * 

The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  this  Con- 
stitutioUf  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under 
their  authority;  to  all  cases  affecting  embassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls;  to 
all  cases  of  aamiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction ;  to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  party ;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  States ;  between  a  State  and  citizens 
of  another  State ;  between  citizens  of  different  States ;  between  citizens  of  the  same  State 
claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof, 
and  foreign  states,  citizens  or  subjects. 

In  all  cases  affecting  embassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which 
a  State  shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other 
cases  before  mentioned  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law 
and  fact,  with  such  exceptions  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make. — 
Constitution,  article  3. 

As  I  said  before,  inasmuch  as  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  the  sole 
power  to  try  all  impeachments,  and  therefore  the  exclusive  power  to  finally 
determine  all  questions  arising  therein,  it  results  that  its  decisions  can  neither 
be  restricted  by  judgments  in  advance,  made  by  either  the  Supreme  Court  or 
any  other  court  of  the  United  States,  nor  can  the  final  judgment  of  the  Senate 
upon  impeachment  be  subjected  to  review  by  the  civil  courts  of  the  United 
States  or  to  reversal  by  executive  pardon.  So  it  is  written  in  the  Constitution, 
that  the  pardoning  power  shall  not  extend  to  impeachments.  Impeachment  is 
not  a  ca;<e  in  '*  law  or  equity,"  within  the  meaning  of  the  terms  as  employed  in 
the  third  article  of  the  Constitution,  which  I  have  just  read.  It  is  in  no  sense 
a  case  within  the  general  judicial  power  of  the  United  States. 

Senators,  no  one  is  either  bold  enough  or  weak  enough  to  stand  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  clearly  and  openly  proclaim  and 
avow  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  the  power  to  try  impeachments.  Neverthe- 
less, the  position  assumed  in  this  defence  for  the  accused  that  he  may  suspend 
the  laws,  dispense  with  their  execution,  and  interpret  and  construe  the  Consti- 
tution for  himself  to  the  hurt  of  the  republic,  without  peril  to  his  official  position, 
if  he  accompanies  it  either  at  the  time  or  after  the  fact  with  a  statement  that  his 
only  object  in  violating  the  Constitution  or  in  suspending  the  laws  and  dispen- 
sing with  their  execution  was  to  obtain  at  some  future  day  a  judicial  construc- 
tion of  the  one  or  a  judicial  decision  upon  the  validity  of  the  other,  the  Senate 
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is  not  to  hold  him  to  answer  upon  impesu^hment  for  high  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors, does  involve  the  proposition,  and  no  man  can  get  away  from  it,  that  the 
courts  at  last  have  a  supervising  power  over  this  unlimited  and  unrestricted 
power  of  impeachment  vested  hy  the  people  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  this  unrestricted  power  to  try  all  impeachments  vested  by  the  people  in  the 
Senate.  On  this  proposition  I  am  willing  to  staud,  defying  any  man  here  or 
elsewhere  to  challenge  it  successfully.  The  position  assumed  by  the  accused 
means  that  or  it  means  nothing.    If  it  does  not  mean  that  it  is  like  unto^ 

A  tale  told  by  an  idiot, 
Full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing. 

Just  nothing.  Now,  I  ask  you,  senators,  what  colorable  excuse  is  there  for 
presenting  any  such  monstrous  proposition  as  this  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  ?  I  think  myself  in  this  presence  justified  in  reit- 
erating the  words  of  John  Marshall  upon  one  occasion,  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
presume  that  the  Senate  knows  something. 

The  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  cannot 
by  any  possibility  extend  to  a  case  of  impeachment.  Senators  will  please 
remember  the  text  of  the  Constitution  which  I  have  just  read,  that  the  original 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  by  the  express  letter 
of  the  Constitution  restricted  to  foreign  embassadors,  other  public  minis^-ers,  and 
consuls,  and  to  cases  in  which  a  State  may  be  a  party.  The  accused  is  not  a 
foreign  embassador ;  the  accused  is  not  a  foreign  minister ;  the  accused  is  not  a 
consul;  and  the  accused  is  not,  as  yet,  thank  God,  *^ the  state."  Therefore, 
the  accused  is  not  within  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

When  the  gentlemen  were  dwelling  so  learnedly  and  so  long  upon  this  ques- 
tion, and  reading  from  the  great  case  of  Marbury  vs.  Madison,  they  ought  to 
have  remembered  that  the  Chief  Justice  who  pronounced  that  decision,  and 
whose  intellect,  full-orbed,  ehed  a  steady  and  luminous  light  on  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  country  for  the  third  of  a  century,  declared,  what  no  man  has  since  ques- 
tioned, that  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  defined  in  this  text 
of  the  Constitution,  could  neither  be  enlarged  nor  restricted  by  congressional 
enactment.  These  gentlemen  ought  to  have  remembered,  further,  when  they 
invoked  the  intervention  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  any  other  court  between  the 
people  and  this  accused  President,  that  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  numerous  decisions,  depends  exclusively  under  the  Constitution  upon 
the  will  of  Congress.  It  results,  therefore,  that  they  must  go  to  some  other 
tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  this  great  question  between  the  people  and  the 
President,  unless  Congress  chooses  to  let  them  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  a 
special  enactment  for  their  benefit.  The  appellate  jurisdiction,  senators,  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  as  defined  in  the  Constitution  by  words  dear  and  plain  and 
incapable  of  any  misunderstanding  or  misconstruction,  excludes  the  conclusion 
that  a  case  of  impeachment  can  by  any  possibility  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  either  its  district,  its  circuit,  or  its 
Supreme  Court.  The  Senate  will  notice  that  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  district  and  circuit  courts  is  limited  to  the 
cases  in  law  and  equity  and  the  other  cases  named  in  the  Constitution,  none*  of 
which  embrace  a  case  of  impeachment. 

There  is,  therefore,  senators,  no  room  for  invoking  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  any  question  touching  the  liability  of  the 
President  to  answer  upon  impeachment  by  the  people's  representatives  at  the 
bar  of  the  Senate.  What  excuse,  therefore,  I  ask,  is  there  ^r  the  pretence  that 
the  President  may  set  aside  and  dispense  with  the  execution  of  the  laws,  all  or 
any  of  them,  enacted  by  the  Congress  under  the  pretext  of  defending  the  Con- 
stitution by  invoking  a  judicial  inquiry  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

Be  it  known,  senators,  that  but  two  questions,  which  by  possibility  could 
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become  the  subject  of  judicial  decisiou,  have  been  raised  by  the  learned  and 
astute  counsel  who  have  attempted  to  make  this  defence.  The  first  is  that  the 
heads  of  departments  are  the  mere  registering  secretaries  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States*  and  are  bound  to  recognize  his  will  as  their  sworn  duty.  I  deny 
that  proposition ;  and  I  think  that  ^e  learned  gentleman  from  New  York  did 
well,  remarkably  well,  as  he  does  everything  well,  to  quote  in  advance  for  our 
instructicn,  when  we  should  come  to  reply  to  him  upon  this  point,  those  divine 
words  of  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  wherein  he  speaks  of  charity  as  long 
patient  and  suffering.  It  required  a  charity,  senators,  broader  than  the  charity 
of  the  Gospel,  to  sit  patiently  by  and  hear  these  gentlemen  invoke  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  either  of  the  questions  involved  in  this  issue,  when 
we  knew  that  these  gentlemen,  overflowing  as  they  manifestly  are  with  all 
learning,  ancient  and  modem,  the  learning  of  the  dead  as  well  as  the  learning 
of  the  living,  knew  right  well  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had 
solemnly  decided  both  questions  against  them. 

Now  for  the  proof.  As  to  the  obligation  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  to 
learn  their  duty  under  the  law  through  the  will  of  an  Executive,  the  Senate 
will  remember  that  the  learned  gentleman  from  New  York  handled  the  great  case 
of  Marbury  vs,  Madison  with  wondrous  skill  and  dexterity.  He  took  care, 
however,  not  to  quote  that  part  of  the  decision  which  absolutely  settles  this 
question  as  to  the  obligation  of  the  secretaries  to  respond  to  the  will  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive in  questions  of  law;  he  took  care  not  to  quote  it,  and  to  keep  it  in  the 
background.  Perhaps,  senators,  he  assumed  that  he  knew  all  that  the  poor 
managers  of  the  House  knew  about  this  case,  and  then  he  knew  all  that  he 
knew  besides,  gathered  from  Tacitus,  if  you  please,  and  from  the  philippics  of 
Cicero  against  Cataline,  and  from  that  speech  of  his  in  defence  of  Milo,  which 
it  happens  he  never  made  until  after  poor  Milo  was  convicted  and  banished,  and 
was  heard  to  cry  out  in  the  agony  of  his  soul  if  he  had  made  that  speech  for 
him  on  the  trial,  '^  I  would  not  be  to-day  here  in  Marseilles  eating  mullets." 
[Laughter.] 

I  read  now  in  the  hearing  of  the  Senate  the  decision  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
in  the  case  of  Marbury  vs.  Madison,  touching  this  alleged  obligation  of  the  heads 
of  departments  to  take  the  will  of  the  Executive  as  their  law.  Marshall  says 
on  page  1 58  of  1  Cranch  : 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  cooform  to  the  law,  and  in  this  he  is  an  officer 
of  the  United  States,  bound  to  obey  the  laws.  He  acts  in  this  respect,  as  has  been  very 
properly  stated  at  the  bar,  under  the  authority  of  law  and  not  by  the  instructions  of  the 
rresident 

If  he  should  disobey  the  law,  does  it  not  logically  result  that  the  President's 
commands  cannot  excuse  him  ;  that  the  people  might  well  depose  him  from  his 
office  whether  the  President  willed  it  or  not  ?  It  only  illustrates  the  proposition 
with  which  I  started  out,  that  neither  the  President  nor  his  Secretaries  are 
above  the  Constitution  or  above  the  laws  which  the  people  enact. 

As  for  the  other  proposition,  senators,  attempted  to  be  set  up  here  for  this 
accused  and  guilty  President,  tlaat  he  may  with  impunity,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States,  interpret  the  Constitution  and  sit  in  judicial 
judgment,  as  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Curtis)  urged  it,  upon  the 
validity  of  your  laws,  that  question  has  also  been  ruled  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  from  that  hour  to  this  has  never  been  challenged. 
Although  an  attempt  was  made  to  drag  the  illustrious  name  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
who  presides,  under  the  Constitution,  at  this  moment  over  this  deliberative  and  judi- 
cial assembly,  to  their  help,  it  was  made  in  vain,  as  I  shall  show  before  I  have 
done  with  this  argument.  I  say  that  the  position  assumed  for  the  President 
by  all  his  counsel  that  he  is  to  judicially  interpret  the  Constitution  for  himself; 
that  he  is  to  judicially  determine  the  validity  of  laws,  and  execute  them  or  sus- 
pend them  and  dispense  with  their  execution  at  his  pleasorCi  and  defy  the  power 
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of  the  people  to  bring  him  to  trial  and  judgment,  was  settled  against  him  thirty 
yecurs  ago  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  that  decision  his 
never  been  .questioned  since  by  any  authoritative  writer  upon  your  Constitution 
or  by  any  subsequent  decision  in  your  tribunals  of  justice.  I  read,  in  the  first 
place,  the  syllabus  as  collated  by  my  reporter  (Mr.  Worthington)  from  the 
report  itself,  and  then  I  will  read  the  decision  of  the  court.  It  is  the  case  of 
Kendall  vs.  The  United  States,  12  Peters.     In  the  syllabus  it  is  stated  that — 

By  an  act  for  the  relief  of  the  relators  in  the  case  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  was  directed 
to  audit  their  claims  for  certain  services,  and  the  Postmaster  General  was  directed  to  credit 
them  with  the  sum  thus  found  due.  The  Postmaster  General  upon  the  settlement  of  the  claim 
by  the  Solicitor  credited  the  relators  with  a  part  of  the  amount  found  due,  but  refused  to  credit 
them  with  the  remainder.  A  mandamus  was  applied  for  and  issued  by  the  circuit  court  of 
the  District,  whereupon  the  Postmaster  General  Drought  the  case  before  the  Supreme  Court 
by  a  writ  of  error. 

Upon  the  hearing  of  that  case  in  the  Supreme  Court,  Justice  Thompson  pro- 
nounced the  united  judgment  of  the  court  as  follows  : 

It  was  urged  at  the  bar  that  the  Postmaster  General  was  alone  subject  to  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  President  with  respect  to  the  execution  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  this 
law ;  and  this  right  of  the  President  is  claimed  as  growing  out  of  the  obligation  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  Constitution  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.  This  is  a 
doctrine  that  cannot  receive  the  sanction  of  this  court.  It  would  be  vestiusf  in  the  President 
a  dispensing  powers  which  has  no  countenance  for  its  support  in  any  part  of  the  Constitution, 
and  is  asserting  a  principle  which,  if  carried  out  in  its  results  to  all  cases  falling  within  it, 
would  be  clothing  the  President  with  a  power  entirely  to  control  the  legislation  of  Congress 
and  paralyze  the  administration  of  justice. 

To  contend  that  the  obligation  imposed  on  the  President  to  see  the  laws  faithfully  executed 
implies  a  power  to  forbid  their  execution,  is  a  novel  construction  of  the  Constitution,  and 
entirely  inadmissible.     (12  Peters,  p.  612.^ 

I  ask  you,  senators,  to  consider  whether  I  was  not  justifiable  in  saying  that 
it  was  a  tax  upon  one's  patience  to  sit  here  and  listen  from  day  to  day  and  from 
week  to  week  to  these  learned  arguments  made  in  defence  of  the  President,  all 
resting  upon  his  asserted  executive  prerogative  to  dispense  with  the  execution 
of,  the  laws  and  protect  himself  from  trial  and  conviction  before  this  tribunal, 
because  he  said  that  he  only  violated  the  laws  in  order  to  test  their  validity  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  when  that  court  had  already  decided  thirty  years  ago  that 
any  such  assumed  prerogative  in  the  President  enajbled  him  to  sweep  away  all 
the  legislation  of  Congress  and  prevent  the  administration  of  justice  itself,  and 
found  no  countenaQce  in  the  Constitution  ?  I  suppose,  senators,  that  the  learned, 
ex- Attorney  General  thought  that  there  was  something  here  that  might  disturb 
the  harmony  and  the  order  of  their  argument  in  this  decision  of  Kendall  vs.  The 
United  States,  and  so  in  his  concluding  argument  for  the  accused  he  attempted 
to  fortify  against  such  consequences  by  calling  to  his  aid  the  decision  of  the 
present  Chief  Justice  in  what  is  known  as  the  Mississippi  case.  With  all  respect 
to  the  learned  ex- Attorney  General,  and  all  his  associates  engaged  in  this  trial, 
I  take  it  upon  me  to  say  that  the  decision  pronounced  by  his  honor  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  in  the  Mississippi  case  has  no  more  to  do  with  the 
question  involved  in  this  controversy  than  has  the  Koran  of  Mohammed,  and 
the  gentleman  was  utterly  inexcusable  in  attempting  to  force  that  decision  into 
this  case  in  aid  of  any  such  proposition  as  that  involved  in  this  controversy,  and 
made,  as  I  shall  show  before  I  have  done  with  it,  directly  by  the  President 
himself  in  his  answer,  as  well  as  by  his  retained  counsel. 

What  did  his  honor  the  Chief  Justice  decide  in  the  Mississippi  case  ?  Nothing 
in  the  world  but  this,  as  is  well  known  to  every  lawyer  in  America,  even  to  every 
student  of  the  law  versed  not  beyond  the  hornbooks  of  his  profession,  that 
where  the  law  vested  the  President  with  discretionary  power,  his  judgment  in 
the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  under  the  law,  until  that  judgment  was  overruled 
by  the  legislative  power  of  the  nation,  concluded  all  parties.  We  agree  to  iL 
The  learned  senator  from  New  York,  who  honors  me  with  his  attention,  [Mr. 
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Conkling,]  knows  that  before  he  was  bom  that  question  was  decided  precisely 
in  the  same  way  in  the  great  State  which  he  so  honorably  represents  here 
to-day,  and  is  reported  in  12  Wheaton  ;  but  it  does  not  touch  this  question  at 
all,  and  the  proposition  is  so  foreign  to  the  question  that  it  is  like  one  of  those 
suggestions  referred  to  by  Webster  upon  one  occasion,  when  he  said  to  make  it 
to  a  right-minded  man  is  to  insult  his  intelligence.  I  read,  however,  from  the 
opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice,  and  in  reading  from  it  I  wish  to  be  understood 
that  1  agree  with  every  word  and  letter  and  syllable  which  the  Chief  Justice 
uttered ;  but  it  does  not  touch  this  question.  The  Attorney  General,  in  citing, 
prefaced  it  with  these  words  : 

It  is  Bufficient  upon  this  point  to  cite  a  late  opinion  of  the  Sapreme  Conrt  of  the  United 
States,  in  what  is  called  tne  Mississippi  injunction  case,  decided  April,  1867.  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Chase,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  says : 

**  It  is  assumed  by  the  counsel  for  the  State  of  Mississippi  that  the  President  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  reconstruction  acts  is  required  to  perform  a  mere  ministerial  duty.  In  this 
assumption  there  is,  we  think,  a  confounding;  of  the  terms  ministerial  and  executive,  which 
are  by  no  means  equivalent  in  import  A  mniisterlal  duly,  the  performance  of  which  may, 
in  proper  cases,  be  required  of  a  head  of  a  department  by  judicial  process,  is  one  in  respect 
to  which  nothing  is  left  to  discretion.  It  is  a  simple,  definite  duty,  arising  under  conditions 
admitted  or  proved  to  exist,  or  imposed  by  law.'* 

After  citing  some  cases  of  merely  ministerial  duty,  the  Chief  Justice  proceeds 
as  follows : 

In  each  of  these  casea  nothing  was  left  to  discretion.  There  was  no  room  for  the  exercise- 
of  judgment.  The  law  required  the  performance  of  a  single,  specific  act,  and  that  perform- 
ance. It  was  held,  might  be  required  by  mandamus.  Veir  diflFerent  is  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed,  and  among  the 
laws  the  acts  named  in  the  bill. 

What  acts  ?  The  reconstruction  act,  that  vested  him  with  a  very  large  discre- 
tion to  the  hurt  of  the  nation : 

The  duty  thus  imposed  on  the  President  is  in  no  just  sense  ministerial.  It  is  purely  execu- 
tive and  political.  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  judicial  department  of  the  government  to 
enjoin  the  performance  of  such  duties  by  the  President  might  be  justly  characterized,  in  the 
language  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  as  an  '*  absurd  and  excessive  extravagance."  It  is  true 
that,  in  the  instance  before  us,  the  interposition  of  the  court  is  not  sought  to  enforce  action 
bv  the  executive  under  constitutional  legislation,  but  to  restrain  such  action  under  legislation 
alleged  to  be  unconstitutional.  But  we  are  unable  to  perceive  that  this  circumstance  takes 
the  case  out  of  the  general  principle  which  forbids  judicial  interference  with  the  exercise  of 
executive  discretion. 

What  on  earth  has  that  to  do  with  the  question  in  issue  here  ?  I  may  have 
occasion,  senators,  and  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity, 
to  say  that  the  tenure-of- office  law  which  is  called  in  question  here  this  day  leaves 
no  discretion  whatever  in  the  Executive,  as  to  removals  or  suspensions  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate,  and,  in  the  language  of  his  honor  the  Chief  Justice, 
imposed  upon  him  a  plain  unequivocal  duty,  about  which  he  was  not  even  mis- 
taken himself.  I  count  myself,  therefore,  justified,  even  at  this  stage  of  my  argu- 
ment, in  reiterating  my  assertion  that  the  decision  in  the  Mississippi  case  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  principle  involved  in  this  controversy,  and  that 
the  President  has  no  excuse  whatever  for  attempting  to  interfere  with  and  set 
aside  the  plain  mandates  and  requirements  of  the  law.  There  was  no  discretion 
left  in  him  whatever  ;  and  even  his  counsel  had  not  the  audacity  to  argue  here 
before  the  Senate  that  the  act  of  1867  which  is  called  in  question  by  this  Execu- 
tive, who  has  violated  its  provisions,  dispensed  with  its  execution,  and  defied  its 
authority,  left  any  discretion  in  him.  The  point  they  make  is  that  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional and  no  law  ;  and  that  is  the  very  point  settled  in  Kendall  v^.  The 
United  States,  that  the  power  vested  in  the  President  "  to  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed  **  vests  in  him  no  power  to  set  aside  a  law  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  direct  the  head  of  a  department  to  disobey  it,  and 
authorize  the  head  of  the  department  to  plead  his  royal  mandate  !n  a  court  of 
justice  in  excuse  and  justification  of  his  refusal  to  obey  the  plain  requirement  of 
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the  law.  It  is  written  in  the  Constitution  that  *'  he  shall  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed/'  Are  we  to  mutilate  the  Constitution,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the. accused  to  interpolate  into  the  Constitution  a  word  which  is  not 
there  and  the  introduction  of  which  would  annihilate  the  whole  system;  that  ia 
to  say,  that  "  the  President  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  which  he  approves,  and 
only  the  laws  which  he  approves,  shall  be  faithfully  executed  ?  "  This  is  at 
last  the  position  assumed  for  the  President  by  himself  in  his  answer,  and 
assumed  for  him  by  his  counsel  in  his  defence ;  and  the  assumption  conflicts 
with  all  that  I  have  already  read  from  the  Constitution,  with  all  that  I  have 
already  read  of  its  judicial  interpretation  and  construction  ;  and  it  conflicts  aa 
well  with  all  that  remains  of  the  instrument  itself.  It  is  useless  to  multiply 
words  to  make  plain  a  self-evident  proposition ;  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  imply 
this  power  in  the  President  to  set  aside  and  dispense  with  the  execution  of 
the  laws  in  the  face  of  the  express  words  of  the  Constitution,  that  ''all  leg- 
islative power  granted  by  this  Constitution  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  which, 
shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,"  that  he  shall  be  sworn 
"  faithfully  to  execute  the  office  of  President,"  and  therefore  faithfully  to  dis- 
charge every  obligation  which  the  Constitution  enjoins,  first  and  foremost  of 
which  obligations  is  thus  written  on  the  very  fore-front  of  the  instrament,  that 
he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  enacted  by  the  people's  representatives  in  Con- 
gress assembled  shall  be  faithfully  executed — not  some  of  the  laws ;  not  the 
laws  which  he  approves ;  but  the  laws  shall  be  executed  until  the  same  shall 
have  been  duly  repealed  by  the  power  that  made  them,  or  shall  have  been  cou- 
ititutionally  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  acting  within 
the  limitations  and  under  the  restrictions  of  the  Constitution  itself. 

We  have  heard  much,  senators,  in  the  progress  of  this  discussion,  about  the 
established  custom  of  the  people  of  this  country ;  we  have  heard  much  about  the 
long-continued  practice  of  eighty  years  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States.  You  have  listened  in  vain,  senators,  for  a  single  citation  of  a 
single  instance  in  the  history  of  the  republic  where  there  was  an  open  violation 
of  the  written  law  of  this  land,  either  by  the  Executive,  by  States,  or  by  com- 
binations of  men,  which  the  people  did  not  crush  at  the  outset  and  put  down. 
That  is  a  fact  in  our  history  creditable  to  the  American  people,  and  a  fact  that 
ought  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate  when  they  come  to  sit  in  judgment  upou 
this  case  now  made  before  them  for  the  first  time  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  whether  the  President  is  above  the  laws  and  can  dispense  with 
their  execution  with  impunity  in  the  exercise  of  what  is  adroitly  called  his  judi- 
cial power  of  interpretation. 

I  need  not  remind  senators  of  that  fact  in  our  early  history,  when,  by 
insurrection,  a  certain  act  was  attempted  to  be  resisted  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, when  Washington  promptly  took  measures  to  crush  this  first  uprising  of 
insurrection  against  the  supremacy  of  the  laws.  The  gentlemen  have  attempted 
to  summon  to  their  aid  the  great  name  of  the  hero  of  New  Orleans.  It  is  fresh 
within  the  recollection  of  senators,  as  it  is  fresh  within  the  recollection  of  millious 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  that  when  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  what  she  called  her  sovereign  power  as  a  State,  by  ordinance  attempted 
to  set  aside  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  the  collection  of  customs,  the 
President  of  the  United  States^  Andrew  Jackson,  not  unmindfid  of  his  oath — 
although  the  law  was  distasteful  to  him,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  has  passed  into 
history  that  he  even  doubted  its  constitutionality — ^yet,  nevertheless,  issued  his 
proclamation  to  the  insurgents,  andt  lifting  his  hand,  swore  "  by  the  Eternal  the 
Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved."  There  was  no  recognition  here  of  the 
right  either  in  himself  or  in  a  State  to  set  aside  the  laws. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  a  case  still  fresher  within  the  recollection  of  senatorsy 
and  still  fresher  in  the  recollection  of  the  people  of  this  country,  that  attests 
more  significantly  than  any  other  the  determination  of  the  people  to  abide  by 
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Aeir  laws  enacted  hj  titeir  OoDgress.  whatever  the  law  may  be  and  however 
odious  it  may  be.  The  gentleman  from  New  York — else  I  might  not  have  alluded 
to  it  in  this  discussion-^took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1850; 
a  law  which  was  disgraceful,  (and  I  say  it  with  all  respect  to  the  Congress  that 
enacted  it;)  a  law  which  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution ;  a  law  of  which  I  can  say,  at  least,  although  I  doubt  much  whether 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  can  say  as  much,  that  it  never  found  an  advocate  in 
me ;  a  law  of  which  Webster  spoke  when  he  said,  **  My  judgment  always  was, 
and  that  is  my  opinion  to-day,  that  it  is  unwarranted  by  the  Constitution ;"  a  law 
which  offered  a  bribe  out  of  the  common  treasury  of  the  nation  to  every  magistrate 
who  sat  in  judgment  upon  the  right  of  a  flying  bondman  to  that  liberty  which 
was  his  by  virtue  of  the  same  creative  enei*gy  which  breathed  into  his  nostrib 
the  breath  of  life  and  he  became  a  living  soul ;  a  law  which  offered  a  reward  to 
the  ministers  of  justice  to  shorten  the  judgment  of  the  poor;  a  law  which,  smit- 
ing the  conscience  of  the  American  people  and  the  conscience  of  the  civilized 
world,  made  it  a  crime  to  give  shelter  to  the  houseless  and,  in  obedience  to  the 
utterances  of  our  divine  Master,  to  give  a  cup  of  water  to  him  that  was  ready 
to  perish ;  a  law  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  that  crime  of  crimes,  that 
sum  of  all  villanies,  which  made  merchandise  of  immortality,  which  transformed 
a  man  into  a  chattel,  a  thing  of  trade,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  'W9rd,  we 
call  a  slave,  with  no  acknowledged  rights  in  the  present,  with  no  hope  of  a 
heritage  in  the  great  hereafter,  to  whose  darkened  soul,  under  this  crushing 
bondage,  the  universe  was  voiceless,  and  God  himsel?  seemed  silent;  a  law 
under  the  direct  operation  of  which  that  horrible  tragedy  was  enacted,  my  good 
sir,  [addressing  Mr.  Groesbeck,]  within  our  own  noble  Commonwealth,  in  the 
streets  of  your  beautiful  city,  (Cincinnati,)  when  Margaret  Garnier,  with  her 
babe  lashed  upon  her  breast,  pursued  by  tbe  officers  by  virtue  of  this  law,  in 
her  wild  firenzy  forgot  her  mother's  affection  in  the  joy  she  felt  in  sending,  before 
its  appointed  time,  by  her  own  hand,  the  spotless  spirit  of  her  child  to  the  God 
who  gave  it  rather  than  to  allow  it  to  be  tossed  back  into  this  hell  of  human 
bondage  under  the  operation  of  American  law ;  a  law  sustained  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  even  on  that  day  when  Anthony  Bums  walked  in  chains  under  the 
shadow  of  Bunker  Hill,  ♦*  where  every  sod  *s  a  soldier's  sepulchre/'  and  where 
sleeps  the  first  great  martyr  in  the  cause  of  Amencan  independence,  to  be  tried 
by  a  magistrate  in  a  temple  of  justice  girdled  itself  with  chains  and  guarded  by 
bayonets ;  and  yet  the  people  stood  by  and  said  let  the  law  be  executed  until 
it  be  repealed. 

Gentlemen  talk  about  the  American  people  recognizing  the  right  of  any  Presi- 
dent to  set  aside  the  laws  I  Who  does  not  know  that  two  years  after  this  enact- 
ment, in  1852,  the  ternble  blasphemy  was  mouthed  in  Baltimore  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  same  party  that  today  insists  upon  the  executive  preroga- 
tive to  set  aside  your  laws  and  annihilate  your  government,  touching  this  fugi- 
tive-slave law,  that  all  discussion  in  Congress  and  out  of  Congress  should  be 
suppressed  ?  When  they  passed  that  resolution  they  ought  to  have  rem^nbered 
that  there  is  something  stronger  after  all  than  the  resolutions  of  mere  partisans 
in  convention  assembled.  They  ought  to  have  remembered  that  God  is  not  in 
the  earthquake  or  in  the  fire,  but  in  '*the  still,  small  voice,''  speaking  through 
the  enlightened  conscience  of  enlightened  men,  and  that  it  is  at  last  omnipotent. 
But — I  only  refer  to  it :  God  ^ows  that,  for  the  hpnor  of  our  country,  I 
would  take  a  step  backward  and  cover  the  nakedness  and  shame  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  that  day  of  America's  dishonor.  When  that  party  passed  that 
resolution  they  nominated  their  candidate,  he  accepted  its  terms ;  and  he  was 
carried  to  the  presidential  chair  by  the  votes  of  all  the  States  of  this  Union* 
except  four,  upon  the  basis  that  he  would  execute  the  laws,  however  odious 
they  might  be,  however  offensive  they  might  be  to  the  judgment  and  conscience 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  civilized  world. 
26  I  p— Vol.  ii 
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And  now,  with  such  a  record  as  this,  thepe  gentlemen  dare  to  come  before  die 
Senate  and  tell  the  Senate  that  it  is  the  traditional  policy  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  allow  their  own  laws  to  be  defied  by  their  own  Executive.  I  deny  it. 
There  is  not  a  line  in  yonr  history  bat  gives  a  flat  denial  to  the  assumption. 
It  has  never  been  done. 

In  this  connection,  senators,  I  feel  constrained,  although  I  deeply  regret  it, 
to'  be  compelled  to  depart  from  the  direct  line  of  my  argument  to  notice  another 
point  that  was  made  by  the  gentleman  in  order  to  bolster  up  this  assumption* 
made  for  the  first  time,  as  I  insist,  in  our  history,  of  the  right  of  the  Executive, 
by  his  executive  prerogative,  to  suspend  and  dispense  with  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  and  that  was  the  reference  which  was  made  to  your  lamented  and  martyred 
President,  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  God's  name,  senators,  was  it  not  enough  that 
he  remembered  in  the  darkest  hours  of  your  trial,  and  when  the  pillars  of  your 
holy  temple  trembled  in  the  storm  of  battle,  that  oath  which,  in  his  own  simple 
words,  was  "  registered 'in  heaven,''  and  which  he  must  obey  on  peril  of  his 
soul?  Was  it  not  enough  that  he  kept  his  faith  unto  the  end  and  finally  laid 
down  his  life  a  beautiful  sacrifice  in  defence  of  the  republic  and  the  laws,  with- 
out slandering  and  calumniating  his  memory  now  that  he  is  dead,  that  his  tongue 
is  mute,  unable  to  speak  for  himself,  by  the  bald,  naked,  and  false  assertion  that 
he  vio){Lted  the  laws  of  his  country  ?  I  speak  earnestly,  I  spealc  warmly  on  this 
subject,  because  the  man  thus  slandered  and  outraged  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate  itnd  civilized  world  was  not  only  my  own  personal  friend,  but  he  was  the 
friend  of  our  common  country  and  our  common  humanity.  I  deny  that,  for  a 
single  moment,  he  was  regardless  of  the  obligations  of  his  oath  or  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  Gonstitution.  I  deny  that  he  ever  violated  your  laws.  I  deny 
that  he  ever  assumed  to  himself  the  power  claimed  by  this  apostate  President 
this  day  to  suspend  your  laws  and  dispense  with  their  execution.  Though  dead, 
he  yet  speaks  from  the  grave ;  and  I  ask  senators  when  they  come  to  consider 
this  accusation  against  their  murdered  President,  to  ponder  upon  the  words  of 
his  first  inaugural,  when  manifestly  alluding  to  the  fugitive  slave  law,  which 
violated  every  conviction  of  his  nature,  from  which  he  went  back  with  abhor- 
rence; he  nevertheless  in  that  inaugural  said  to  the  American  people,  how- 
ever much  we  may  dislike  certain  laws  upon  our  statute-books,  we  are  not 
at  liberty  to  defy  them;  nor  to  disregard  them,  nor  to  set  them  aside ;  but  we 
must  await  the  action  of  the  people  and  their  repeal  through  the  law-making 
power.  I  do  not  quote  the  exact  words,  b<it  I  quote  the  substance ;  I  doubt 
not  they  are  as  familiar  to  the  minds  of  senators  as  they  are  to  me. 

Gh,  but,  said  the  gentleman,  he  suspended  the  habeas  corpus  act.  The  gentle- 
man was  too  learned  not  to  know  that  it  has  been  settled  law  from  the  earliest 
times  to  this  hour  that  in  the  midst  of  arms  the  laws  are  silent,  and  that  it  is 
written  in  the  Gonstitution  that ''  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habecu  corpus  shall 
not  be  suspended  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety 
may  require  it."  It  was  not  Mr.  Lincoln  that  suspended  the  hahetis  cot  pus  ttct; 
it  was  that  great  public,  solemn,  civil  war  that  covered  your  heavens  with  black- 
ness and  filled  the  habitations  of  vour  people  with  mourning  and  lamentation  for 
their  beautiful  slain  upon  the  high  places  of  the  land.  Senators,  the  best  answer 
that  I  can  make  to  this  assertion  that  your  murdered  President  was  responsible 
for  what  necessarily  resulted  from  this  atrocious  and  unmatched  rebellion,  I  make 
in  the  words  of  that  grand  and  noble  man,  than  whom  a  purer,  a  wiser,  or  better 
spirit  never  ascended  the  chair  of  civil  magistracy  in  this  or  in  any  country,  in 
tnis  age  or  in  any  age — I  refer  to  John  Quincy  Adams^^when  he  said  that  in 
the  presence  of  public  war,  either  domestic  or  foreigUi  all  the  limitations  of  yonr 
Gonstitution  are  silent,  and  in  the  event  of  insurrection  in  any  of  the  States,  all 
the  institutions  of  the  States  within  which  it  rages,  to  use  his  own  terse,  strong 
words,  ^  go  by  the  board."  He  said :  "  The  war  power  is  limited  only  by  the 
law  and  usage  of  nations."    You  cannot  prosecute  war  by  a  magistrate's  warrant 
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and  a  constable's  staiF.  Abraham  Lincoln  simply  followed  the  accepted  lair 
of  the  civilized  world  in  doing  what  he  did.  I  answer  farther,  for  I  leave  no 
part  of  it  unanswered,  I  would  count  myself  dishonored,  being  able  to  speak  here 
for  him  who  cannot  speak  for  himself,  if  I  left  any  colorable  excuse  for  this 
assault  upon  his  character  unanswered  and  unchallenged. 

Why,  say  the  gentlemen,  you  passed  your  indenmity  acts.  Now,  who  is 
there  in  this  Senate  of  the  United  States  so  weak  as  not  to  know  that  it  is  in 
rain  that  you  pass  indemnity  acts  to  protect  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
if,  after  all,  his  acts  were  unconstitutional — to  the  hurt  of  private  right.  You 
must  go  a  step  further  than  that;  you  must  deny  jurisdiction  to  the  courts,  you 
must  shut  the  doors  of  your  temple  of  justice,  you  must  silence  the  ministers  of 
the  law  before  you  pass  an  indemnity  act  which  will  protect  him  if  his  act  at 
last  be  unconstitutional.  That  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  act.  If  the  gentle- 
man referred  to  the  general  indemnity  act,  I  had  the  honor  to  draught  it  myself. 
I  claim  no  particular  credit  for  it.  It  is  not  unknown  to  the  legislation  of  this 
country  ana  of  other  countries.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  sena- 
tors will  remember,  passed  a  similar  act  in  1862.  The  general  act  to  which  I 
refer  was  passed  in  1867.  That  act  was  simply  declaring  that  the  acts  of  the 
President  during  the  rebellion  and  of  those  acting  for  the  President  in  the  pre- 
mises, should  be  a  bar  to  prosecutions  against  them  in  the  courts.  What  was 
the  object  of  it  ?  If  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  nation  to  defend  itself,  if  it  \>e  con- 
stitutional to  defend  the  Constitution,  if  it  be  constitutional  for  the  President  to 
summon  the  people  to  the  defence  of  their  own  laws,  and  the  defence  of  their 
own  firesides,  and  the  defence  of  their  own  nationality,  the  law  said  that  this 
should  be  an  authority  to  the  courts  to  dismiss  the  proceeding,  on  the  ground 
that  the  act  was  done  under  the  order  of  the  President.  But  how  could  we 
make  his  act  valid  under  the  Constitution,  if  it  was  unconstitutional,  if  the 
limitations  of  the  Constitution  operated  ?  I  do  not  stop  to  areue  the  question. 
It  has  been  argued  by  wager  of  battle,  and  it  has  been  settled  beyond  review 
in  this  tribunal,  or  in  any  tribunal,  that  the  public  safety  is  the  highest  law, 
and  that  it  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  answered,  senators,  and  I  trust  I  have  answered  sufficiently,  all  that 
has  been  said  by  the  counsel  for  the  President  for  the  purpose  of  giving  some 
colorable  justification  for  the  monstrous  plea  which  they  this  day  interpose  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history,  that  it  pertains  to  the  executive  prerogative  to  in- 
terpret the  Constitution  judicially  for  himself  and  to  determine  judicially  the 
validity  of  every  law  passed  by  Congress,  and  to  execute  it  or  suspend  it,  or 
dispense  with  its  execution  at  his  pleasure. 

Mr.  Sherman.  If  the  honorable  manager  will  pause  at  this  point  of  the  ar- 
gument I  will  submit  a  motion  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  for  fifteen  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  Chief  Justice  resumed  the  chair  and  called 
the  Senate  to  order. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  the  last  words  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  utter  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate,  were  to  the  effect  that 
I  had  endeavored  to  answer  what  had  been  said  by  the  counsel  for  the  accuse^ 
in  defence  of  the  monstrous  proposition  made  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  republic,  that  the  Executive  may  suspend  and  dispense  with  th^ 
execution  of  the  people's  laws,  at  his  pleasure.  I  beg  the  pardon  of  the  Senate 
for  having  forgotten  to  notice  the  very  astute  argument  made  by  the  learned 
counsel  from  New  York  [Mr.  Evarts]  in  behalf  of  the  President,  touching  the 
broker  who  refused  to  pay  the  license  under  your  revenue  laws,  and  under  the 
advice  of  the  learned  counsel  was  finally  protected  in  the  courts.  Senators, 
pardon  me  for  saying  again  that  the  introduction  of  such  an  argument  as  that 
was  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  American  Senate;  it  does  not  touc^i 
the  question,  and  the  man  who  does  not  understand  that  proposition  is  not  fit  to 
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Stand  in  the  presence  of  this  tribunal  and  argue  for  a  moment  any  issue  involved 
in  this  controversy. 

Nothing  is  more  clearly  settled,  Senators — and  I  ought  to  ask  pardon  at  every 
step  1  take  in  this  argument  for  making  such  a  statement  to  the  Senate — nothing 
is  more  clearly  settled  under  the  American  Constitution  in  all  its  interpretations 
than  that  the  citizen  upon  whom  the  law  operates  is  authorized  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  decline  compliance  without  resistance,  and  appeal  to  the  courts  for  his 
protection.  That  was  the  case  of  the  New  York  broker  to  which  the  learned 
counsel  referred ;  and  desperate  must  be  the  defence  of  his  client,  if  it  hangs  upon 
any  such  slender  thread. 

Who  ever  heard  of  that  rule  of  universal  application,  in  this  country,  of  the 
right  of  the  citizen  peacefully,  quietly,  without  resistance,  without  meditating 
resistance,  to  appeal  to  the  courts  against  the  oppression  of  the  law,  being  applied 
to  the  sworn  executor  of  the  law  ?  The  learned  gentleman  from  New  York 
would  have  given  us  more  light  on  this  subject  if  he  had  informed  us  that  the 
collector  under  your  revenue  law  had  dared,  under  a  letter  of  authority  of 
Andrew  Johnson,  to  set  aside  a  statute,  and  upon  his  own  authority,  coupled 
with  that  of  his  chief,  to  defy  your  power.  The  two  questions  are  as  distinct 
as  life  and  death,  as  light  and  da^ness,  and  no  fxirther  word  need  be  said 
by  me  to  the  American  Senate  in  answer  to  that  proposition. 

I  may  be  pardoned  now,  senators,  for  referring  to  other  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  do  sustain  and  make  clear  the  position  I  assumed  as  the  basis  of 
my  argument,  that  the  letter  of  the  law  passed  by  the  people's  representatives 
in  Congress  assembled  concludes  the  Execuuve.  I  have  given  you  already  the 
solemn  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon  that  subject, 
unquestioned  and  unchallenged  from  that  day  to  this.  I  now  turn  to  a  higher 
and  a  more  commanding  authority,  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ordained  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people,  in  which  they  have  settled  this  question  between  the 
people  and  the  Executive  beyond  the  reach  of  a  colorable  doubt.  I  refer  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  declare  that — 

Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  shall, 
before  i(  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  if  he  approve,  be 
shall  sip^n  it,  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it  with  his  objections  to  that  house  in  which  it  shall 
have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  lar^  on  their  journal  and  proceed  to  recon- 
sider it.  If,  afler  such  reconsideration,  two-thirds  of  that  house  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill, 
it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other  house,  bv  which  it  shall  likewise 
be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  house  it  shall  become  a  law.  *    *     * 

If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President  within  ten  davs  (Sundays  excepted) 
after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had 
sig^ned  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  adjournment  prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall 
not  be  a  law. 

I  ask  the  senators  to  please  note  in  this  controversy  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  and  the  advocates  of  the  President  that  it  is  there  written  in 
the  Constitution  so  plainly  that  no  mortal  man  can  gainsay  it,  that  every  bill 
which  shall  have  passed  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  been  presented 
to  the  President  and  shall  have  received  his  signature  shall  be  a  law ;  that  it 
further  provides  that  every  bill  which  he  shall  disapprove  and  return  to  the 
house  in  which  it  ori^nated  with  his  objections,  if  reconsidered  and  passed  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  shall  become  a  law ; 
and  that  every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  shall  have  been  presented  to  the  President  for  his  approval  which  he  shall 
retain  for  more  than  ten  days,  Sundays  excepted,  during  the  session  of  Con- 
gress, shall  be  a  law.  That  is  the  language  of  the  Constitution ;  it  shall  be  a 
law  if  he  approves  it ;  it  shall  be  a  law  if  he  disapproves  it  and  the  Congress 
pass  it  over  his  veto ;  it  shall  be  a  law  if  he  retain  it  for  more  than  ten  days 
during  the  session  of  Congress,  Sundays  excepted.  In  each  such  case  it  shall 
be  a  law.     It  is  in  vain,  altogether  in  vain,  against  this  bulwark  of  the  Consti- 
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tntion,  tbat  gentlemen  come,  not  with  their  rifled  ordnance,  bat  with  their  small 
arms  playing  upon  it,  and  telling  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  the  face  of  the  plain  words  of  the  Constitation  that  it 
shall  not  be  a  law.  The  people  meant  precisely  what  they  said,  that  it  shall  be 
a  law ;  though  the  President  give  never  so  many  reasons,  by  veto,  why  he  deems 
it  unconstitutional,  nevertheless,  if  Congress  by  a  two-thirds  vote  pass  it  over 
his  veto,  it  shall  be  the  law.     That  is  the  language  of  the  Constitution. 

What  is  their  answer  f  "  It  is  not  to  be  a  law  unless  in  pursuance  of  the 
Constitution."  An  unconstitutional  law,  they  say,  is  no  law  at  all.  We  agree 
to  that ;  but  the  executive — and  that  is  the  point  in  controversy  here — is  not 
the  department  of  the  government  to  determine  that  issue  between  the  people 
and  their  representatives ;  and  the  man  is  inexcusable,  absolutely  inexcusable, 
who  ever  had  the  advantage  of  common  schools  and  learned  to  read  the  plain 
text  of  ^is  native  vernacular,  who  dares  to  raise  the  issue  in  the  light  of  the 
plain  text  of  the  Constitution  that  the  President,  in  the  face  of  the  Constitation, 
is  to  say  it  shall  not  be  a  law,  though  the  Constitution  says  expressly  it  shall 
BB  A  LAW.  I  admit  that  when  an  enactment  of  Congress  shall  have  been  set 
asidfe  by  the  constitutional  authority  of  this  country  it  thenceforward  ceases  to 
be  law,  and  the  President  himself  might  well  be  protected  for  not  thereafter 
recognizing  it  as  law.  I  admit  it,  although  gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the 
chamber  will  pardon  me — and  surely  I  make  the  allusion  for  no  disrespectfal 
purpose  whatever — I  say  it  rather  because  it  has  been  pressed  into  this  contro* 
versy  on  the  other  side,  in  saying  that  it  was  the  doctrine  taught  by  him  who 
is  now  called  the  gpreat  apostle  of  Democracy  in  America,  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  could  not  decide  the  constitutionality  of  a  law  for 
any  other  department  of  this  government ;  that  they  only  decide  for  themselves 
and  the  suitors  at  their  bar.  For  what  earthly  use  the  citation  from  Jefferson 
was  inti'oduced  by  the  learned  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Nelson,)  who 
first  referred  to  it,  and  by  the  learned  Attorney  General,  I  cannot  for  the  life 
of  me  comprehend  in  the  light  of  the  answer  here  interposed  by  the  President. 
He  tells  you.  Senators,  by  his  answer  that  he  only  violated  the  law,  he  only 
asserted  this  executive  prerogative,  that  would  cost  any  crowned  head  in 
Europe  this  day  his  life,  innocently  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court ;  and  here  comes  his  learned  advocate  from  Tennessee,  and 
his  learned  advocate  the  Attorney  General,  quoting  the  opinion  of  Thomas 
Jcfferaon  to  show  that  at  last  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  could  not  con- 
trol him  at  all ;  that  it  could  not  decide  any  question  for  the  departments  of  the 
government. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  cast  reproach  upon  Mr.  Jefferson.  I  know  well  that  he 
was  not  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  I  know  well  that  he  was  not 
one  of  the  builders  of  the  fabric  of  American  empire.  While  he  contributed 
much  to  work  out  the  emancipation  of  the  American  people  from  the  control  and 
domination  of  British  rule  and  deserves  well  of  his  country,  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  yet  I  know  well  enough  that  his  opinions 
on  that  subject  are  not  accepted  at  this  day  by  the  great  body  of  the  American 
people  and  find  no  place  in  the  authoritative  and  commanding  writers  upon  the 
text  of  your  Constitution.  He  was  a  man,  doubtless,  of  fine  philosophic  mind ; 
he  was  a  man  of  noble,  patriotic  impulses;  he  rendered  great  service  to  the 
country  and  deserves  well  of  his  countrymen ;  but  he  is  not  an  authoritative 
exponent  of  the  principles  of  your  Constitution,  and  never  was. 

I  may  be  pardoned  further,  in  passing,  for  saying  in  connection  with  the  cita- 
tation  that  is  made  here,  right  in  the  face  of  the  answer  of  thQ  accused,  that  his 
only  object  in.  violating  the  law  was  to  have  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on 
the  subject,  that  another  distinguished  man  of  the  democratic  party  standing  in 
his  place  in  the  Senate  years  ago,  in  the  controversy  about  the  constitutionality 
of  the  United  States  Bank,  afterward  lifted  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
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States,  declared  in  bis  place  here  tliat  wbUe  he  should  give  a  respectM  c(MBid* 
eration  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  touching  the 
constitutionality  of  an  act  of  Congress,  he  should  nevertheless  as  a  senator  upon 
his  oath,  hold  himself  not  bound  by  it  at  all.    That  was  Mr.  Buchanan. 

One  thing  is  very  certain :  that  these  authorities  quoted  by  the  gentlemen  do 
sustain  in  some  sort,  if  it  needed  any  support  At  all,  the  position  that  I  have 
ventured  to  assume  before  the  Senate,  that  upon  all  trials  of  impeachment  pre- 
sented by  the  House  of  Representatives  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  the 
highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  land,  and  is  the  exclusive  judge  of  the  Jaw  and 
fact,  no  matter  what  any  couil;  may  have  said  touching  any  question  involved  in 
the  issue. 

Allow  me,  Senators,  now  to  take  one  step  further  in  this  argument  touching 
this  position  of  the  President,  for  I  intend  in  every  step  I  take  to  stand  with 
the  Constitution  of  my  country,  the  obligations  of  which  are  upon  me  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  people.  I  have  already  in  your  hearing  cited  a  text  from  the 
Constitution  which  ought  to  close  this  controversy  between  the  people  and  the 
President  as  to  his  right  to  challenge  a  law  which  the  Constitution  declares  is  a 
law,  and  shall  be  a  law  despite  his  veto.  The  other  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  which  I  refer  is  that  provision  which  defines  and  limits  the  executive 
power  of  the  President.    I  refer  again  to  the  words  of  the  Constitution : 

The  Preeident  shall  be  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  when  called  into  the  actoal  service  of  the  United 
States ;  he  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  he 
shall  have  power  to  ^ant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences  against  the  United  States,  except 
in  cases  of  impeachment. 

He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  otthe  Senate,  to  make  treaties, 
provided  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur ;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall  appoint,  embassadors,  other  public  ministers  and 
consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  .United  States  whose 
appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law ; 
but  the  Coorress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  think 
proper  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law.  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next 
session. 

He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  information  of  the  state  ot  the  Union, 
and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expe- 
dient ;  he  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in 
case  of  disagreement  between  them,  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn 
them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper,  clc. 

These  are  the  specific  powers  conferred  on  the  President  by  the  Constitution. 
I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  in  the  course  of  this  argument  to  take  notice  of 
that  other  provision  which  declares  that  the  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in 
a  President.  It  is  not  a  grant  of  power,  however,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  in 
passiug,  to  the  President,  and  never  was  so  held  by  anybody  in  this  country. 
The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  I  have  read  grant  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  no  legislative  nor  judicial  power.  Both  of  these  powers, 
legislative  and  judicial,  are  necessarily  involved  in  the  defence  this  day 
attempted  to  be  set  up  by  the  Executive;  first,  in  the  words  of  his  own  counsel, 
that  he  may  judicially  interpret  the  Constitution  for  himself  and  judicially 
determine  upon  the  validity  of  every  enactment  of  Congress;  and  second,  in 
the  position  assumed  by  himself,  and  for  which  he  stands  charged  here  at  your 
bar  as  a  criminal,  to  repeal — I  use  the  word  advisedly  and  considerately — ^to 
repeal  by  his  own  will  and  pleasure  the  laws  enacted  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  This  power  of  suspending  the  laws,  of  dispensing  with  their  exe- 
cution until  such  time  as  it  mav  suit  his  pleasure  to  test  their  validity  in  the 
courts,  is  a  repeal  for  the  time  oeing,  and,  if  it  be  sustained  by  the  Senate,  may 
last  during  his  natural  life,  if  so  be  the  American  people  should  so  long  tolerate 
hitn  in  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation.    Why  should  I  stop  to 
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argue  the  qneetion  whether  such  a  power  as  this,  legislative  and  judicial,  may 
be  rightfully  assumed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, when  that  Constitution  expressly  declares  that  all  legislative  power 
granted  by  this  Constitution  shall  be  vested  in  Congress,  and  that  all  judicial 
power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
Congress  may  by  law  establish,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  limitations  and 
definitions  of  power  embraced  in  the  Constitution  itself?  The  assumption  upon 
which  the  defence  of  the  President  rests,  that  he  shall  only  execute  such  laws 
as  he  approves  or  deems  constitutional,  is  an  assumption  which  invests  him  with 
legislative  and  judicial  power  in  direct  contravention  of  the  express  words  of 
the  Constitution. 

If  the  President  may  dispense  with  one  act  of  Congress  upon  his  own  discre- 
tion, may  he  not  in  like  manner  dispense  with  every  act  of  Congress  ?  I  ask 
you.  Senators,  whether  this  conclusion  does  not  necessarily  result,  as  necessarily 
as  effect  follows  efficient  cause '(  If  not,  pray  why  not  1  Is  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  shelter  this  great  criminal,  to  adopt  the  bold  assump- 
tion of  unrestricted  executive  prerogative,  the  wild  and  guilty  fantasy  that  the 
king  can  do  no  wrong,  and  thereby  clothe  the  Executive  of  the  American  peo- 
ple with  power  to  suspend  and  dispense  with  the  execution  of  their  laws  at  his 
pleasure,  to  interpret  their  Constitution  for  himself,  and  thereby  annihilate  their 
government  ? 

Senators,  I  have  endeavored  to  open  this  question  before  you  in  its  magni- 
tude. I  trust  that  I  have  succeeded.  Be  assured  of  one  thing,  that  accor£ng 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  in  the  presence  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation^ 
I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  my  oath  ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  say  to  you,  Senators, 
this  day,  in  all  candor,  that,  in  my  judgment,  no  question  of  mightier  import 
was  ever  before  presented  to  the  American  Senate,  and  to  say  further,  that  no 
question  of  greater  magnitude  ever  can  come  by  possibility  before  the  American 
Senate,  or  any  question  upon  the.  decision  of  which  greater  interests  necessarily 
depend. 

In  considering  this  great  question  of  the  power  of  the  President  by  virtue  of 
his  executive  office  to  suspend  the  laws  and  dispense  with  their  execution,  I 
pray  you.  Senators,  consider  that  the  Constitution  of  your  country,  essential  to 
our  national  life,  cannot  exist  without  legislation  duly  enacted  by  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people  in  Congress  assembled  and  duly  executed  by  their  chosen 
Chief  Magistrate.  Courts,  neither  supreme  nor  inferior,  for  the  administration  of 
justice  within  the  limitations  of  your  Constitution,  can  exist  without  legislation. 
Is  the  Senate  to  be  told  that  this  department  of  the  government,  essential  to 
the  peace  of  the  republic,  essential  to  the  administration  of  justice  between  man 
and  man,  those  ministers  of  justice  who,  in  the  simple  oath  of  the  purer  days 
of  the  republic,  were  sworn  to  do  equal  justice  between  the  poor  and  the  rich, 
shall  not  administer  justice  at  all  if  perchance  the  President  of  the  United 
States  may  choose,  when  the  Congress  comes  to  enact  a  law  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  judiciary,  and  enact  it  even  despite  his  objections  to  the  contrary  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  to  declare  that  accord- 
ing to  his  judgment  and  his  convictions  it  violates  the  Constitution  of  the  coun- 
try, and  therefore  it  shall  not  be  put  into  execution  ? 

Senators,  if  he  has  the  power  to  sit  in  judgment  judicially — and  I  use  the 
word  of  his  advocate — upon  the  tenure-of-office  act  of  1867,  he  has  like  power 
to  sit  in  judgment  judicially  upon  every  other  act  of  Congress ;  and  in  the  event 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  interfering  with  the  execution  of  a  judi- 
ciary act  establishing  for  the  first  time,  if  you  please,  in  your  history,  or  for  the 
second  time,  if  you  please,  if  by  some  strange  intervention  of  Providence  the 
existing  judges  should  perish  from  the  earth,  I  would  like  to  know  what  becomes 
of  this  naked  and  bald  pretence  (unfit  to  be  played  with  by  children,  much  less 
by  full-grown  men)  of  the  President,  that  he  only  violates  the  laws  innocently 
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• 

and  barmlessly,  to  have  ihe  qaestion  decided  in  the  courts,  when  he  arrogates 
to  himself  the  power  to  prevent  any  court  sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  question  ? 

Representatives  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  chosen  with- 
out legislation ;  first,  the  legislation  of  the  Congress  apportioning  representation 
among  the  several  States  according  to  the  whole  number  of  representative  popu- 
lation in  each  ;  and  second,  an  enactment  either  of  the  Congress  or  of  the  legis- 
latures of  the  several  States  fixing  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  holding  the 
elections.  Is  it  possible  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  evrait 
of  such  legislation  by  the  Congress,  clearly  authorized  by  the  very  terms  of  the 
Constitution,  and  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the  government,  is  permitted, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  judicial  executive  authority,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  your 
statute  and  say  that  it  shall  not  be  executed  ?  This  power  given  by  your  Con- 
stitution to  the  Congress  to  prescribe  the  time  and  place  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  representatives  in  Congress  in  the  several  States,  and  to  alter  as 
well  the  provisions  of  the  State  legislatures,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  framere 
of  the  Constitution,  was  put  into  the  instrument  to  enable  the  people  throu^ 
the  national  legislature  to  perpetuate  the  legislative  department  of  their  own 
government  in  the  event  of  the  defection  of  the  State  legislatures  ;  and  we  are 
to  be  told  here,  and  we  are  to  deliberate  upon  it  from  day  to  day  and  from  week 
to  week,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is,  by  virtue  of  his  executive 
office  and  his  executive  prerogative,  clothed  with  the  authority  to  determine  the 
validity  of  your  law  and  to  suspend  it  and  dispense  with  its  execution  at  pleasure. 

Again,  a  President  of  the  United  States  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  people 
enacted  by  their  representatives  in  Congress  assembled,  cannot  be  chosen  with- 
out legislation.  Are  we  again  to  be  told  that  the  President  at  every  step  is 
vested  with  authority  to  dispense  with  the  execution  o£  the  law  and  to  suspend 
its  operation  till  he  can  have  a  decision,  if  you  please,  in  the  courts  of  justice? 
Revenue  cannot  be  raised,  in  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  to  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare  without  lejgislation.  Is  the  President  to 
intervene  with  his  executive  prerogative  to  declare  that  your  revenue  laws  do 
not  meet  his  approval,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  independent  co-ordinate  power 
as  one  of  the  departments  of  this  government  if  he  chooses  to  suspend  the  law 
and  dispense  with  its  execution  ?  If  the  President  may  set  aside  all  laws  and 
suspend  their  execution  at  pleasure,  it  results  that  he  may  annul  the  Constitution 
and  annihilate  the  government,  and  that  is  the  issue  before  the  American  Sen- 
ate. I  do  not  go  outside  of  his  answer  to  establish  it,  as  I  shall  show  before  I 
have  done  with  this  controversy. 

The  Constitution  itself,  according  to  this  assumption,  is  at  bis  mercy,  as  well 
as  the  laws,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  to  stand  by  and  be  mocked 
and  derided  in  their  own  Capitol  when,  in  accordance  with  the  express  provision 
of  their  Constitution,  they  bring  him  to  the  bar  of  the  Senate  to  answer  for  such 
a  crime  than  which  none  greater  ever  was  committed  since  the  day  when  the 
first  crime  was  committed  upon  this  planet  as  it  sprung  from  the  hand  of  the 
Creator ;  that  crime  which  covered  one  manly  brow  with  the  ashy  paleness  and 
terrible  beauty  of  death,  and  another  with  the  damning  blotch  of  fratricide ! 
The  people  are  not  to  be  answered  at  this  bar  that  it  is  in  vain  that  they  have 
put  into  the  hands  of  their  representatives  the  power  to  impeach  such  a  male- 
factor, and  by  the  express  words  of  their  Constitution  they  have  put  the  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  Senate,  the  exclusive  power,  the  sole  power  to  try  him  for 
his  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

The  question  touches  the  nation's  life.  Be  it  known,  Senators,  that  your 
matchless  constitution  of  government,  the  hope  of  the  struggling  friends  of  lib- 
erty in  all  lands,  and  for  the  perpetuity  and  the  triumph  of  which  millions  of 
hands  are  lifted  this  day  in  silent  prayer  to  the  Grod  of  nations,  can  no  more 
exist  without  laws  duly  enacted  by  the  law-making  power  of  the  people  than 
can  the  people  themselves  exist  without  air  or  without  that  bright  heaven  which 
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beods  above  ns  filled  with  the  life-giving  breath  of  the  Almiffhtj.  A  Gonsti- 
tution  and  laws  which  are  not  and  cannot  be  enforced  are  dead.  The  vital 
principle  of  joor  Constitution  and  laws  is  that  they  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land — snpreme  in  every  State,  supreme  in  every  Territory,  supreme  in 
every  rood  of  the  republic,  supreme  upon  every  deck  covered  by  your  flag,  in 
every  zone  of  the  globe.  And  yet  we  are  debating  here  to-day  whether  a  man 
whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils,  the  mere  servant  of  the  people,  may  not  sus- 
pend the  execution  both  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  laws  at  his  pleasure,  and 
defy  the  power  of  the  people.  The  determination,  Senators,  of  all  these  ques^ 
tions  is  involved  in  this  issue,  and  it  is  for  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  alone,  to 
decide  them  and  to  decide  them  aright. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  this  point  because  it  underlies  the  whole  ques- 
tion in  issue  here  between  the  President  and  the  people,  and  upon  its  deter- 
mination the  decision  of  the  whole  issue  depends.  If  I  am  right  in  the  position 
that  the  acts  of  Congress  are  law,  binding  upon  the  President  and  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  him  until  repealed  by  Congress  or  actually  reversed  by  the  courts, 
it  results  that  the  wilful  violation  of  such  acts  of  Congress  by  the  President, 
and  the  persistent  refusal  to  execute  them,  is  a  high  crime  or  misdemeanor, 
within  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  for  which  he  is  impeachable,  and  of  which, 
if  he  be  guilty,  he  ought  to  be  convicted  and  removed  from  the  office  that  he 
has  dishonored.  It  is  not  needful  to  inquire  whether  only  crimes  or  misde- 
meanors specifically  made  such  by  the  statute?  of  the  United  States  are  im- 
peachable, because  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  all  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors at  the  common  law,  committed  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  are  made 
indictable.  I  believe  it  is  conceded  on  every  hand  that  a  crime  or  misdemeanor 
made  indictable  by  tha  laws  of  the  United  States,  when  committed  by  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  in  his  office,  in  violation  of  his  sworn  duty,  is  a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanor  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  At  all 
events,  if  that  be  not  accepted  as  a  true  and  self-evident  proposition  by 
Senators,  it  would  be  in  vain  that  I  should  argue  further  with  them.  And  I 
might  as  well  expect  to  kindle  life  under  the  ribs  of  death  as  to  persuade  a  Sen- 
ate, so  lost  to  every  sense  of  duty  and  to  the  voice  of  reason  itself,  which  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  after  all  it  is  not  a  high  drime  and  misdemeanor  under  the 
Constitution  for  a  President  of  the  United  States  deliberately  and  purposely, 
in  violation  of  his  oath,  in  violation  of  the  plain  letter  of  the  Constitution  that 
he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  to  set  aside  the  laws  and 
defiantly  declare  that  he  will  not  execute  them. .  ' 

Senators,  I  refer  in  passing,  without  stopping  to  read  the  statute,  for  I  believe 
it  was  read  by  my  associate,  [Mr.  Manager  Boutwell,]  to  the  act  of  February 
27,  1801,  (2s  Statutes  at  Large,  103,  104,)  which  declares  that  the  common  law 
as  it  existed  in  Maryland  at  the  date  of  the  cession  shall  be  in  force  in  this  Dis- 
trict. I  refer  also  to  4  Statutes  at  Large,  page  450,  section  15,  which  declares 
that  all  crimes  and  offences  not  therein  specifically  provided  for  shall  be  puu- 
ished  as  theretofore  provided,  referring  to  the  act  of  1801.  I  refer  also  to  12 
Statutes  at  Large,  page  763,  section  3,  which  confers  jurisdiction  to  try  all  these 
offences  upon  the  courts  of  the  District. 

That  common-law  offences  are  indictable  in  the  District  has  been  settled  by 
the  courts  of  the  District  and  by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  United  States  V9. 
Watkins,  3  Cranch,  the  circuit  court  of  the  District  ruled  : 

In  re^rd  to  offences  committed  within  this  part  of  the  District  the  United  States  have  A 
criminal  common-law  and  the  court  has  criminal  common4aw  iorisdiotion. 

And  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Kendall,  before  referred  to  in  12 

Peters,  614,  the  court  ruled : 

That  the  common  law  as  it  was  in  force  in  Maryland  when  the  cession  was  made  remained 
in  force  in  the  District 

It  is  clear  that  the  offences  charged  in  the  articles,  if  committed  in  the  Di8-> 
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trict  of  Columbia,  would  be  indictablet  for  at  the  common  law  an  indictment  liee 
for  all  misdemeanors  of  a  public  evil  example,  for  neglecting  duties  imposed 
by  law,  and  for  offences  against  common  decency^  4  Bacon's  Abridgment,  page 
302,  letter  E. 

This  is  all,  Senators,  tliat  I  deem  it  important  at  present  to  say  upon  the 
impeachable  character  of  the  offences  specified  in  the  articles  against  the  Presi* 
dent,  further  than  to  remark  that  although  the  question  does  not  arise  upod  this 
trial  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  committed  by  a  dvil 
officer  of  the  United  States,  not  indictable  by  our  own  laws  or  by  any  laws,  has 
never  yet  been  decided  not  to  be  impeachable  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  nor  can  that  question  ever  be  decided  save  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  propose  to  waste  words,  if  the  Senate  please,  in  noti- 
cing what,  but  for  the  respect  I  bear  him,  I  would  call  the  mere  lawyer's  quirk 
of  the  learned  counsel  from  Massachusetts  upon  the  defence,  [Mr.  Curtis,]  that 
even  if  the  President  be  guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  in  the  articles 
presented  by  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  they  are  not  high  crimes  and  mis* 
demeanors  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  because  they  are  not  kindred 
to  the  great  crimes  of  treason  and  bribery.  It  is  enough.  Senators,  for  me  to 
remind  you  of  what  I  have  already  said,  that  they  are  crimes  which  touch  the 
nation's  life,  which  touch  the  stability  of  your  institutions ;  they  are  crimes 
which,  if  tolerated  by  this  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  land,  vest  the  Presi- 
dent by  solemn  judgment  with  the  power  under  the  Constitution  to  suspend  at 
pleasure  all  the  laws  upon  your  statute-book,  and  thereby  overturn  your  govern- 
ment. They  have  heretofore  been  held  crimes,  and  crimes  of  such  magnitude 
that  they  have -cost  the  perpetrators  their  lives — not  simply  their  offices,  but 
their  lives     Of  this  I  may  have  more  to  say  hereafter. 

But  I  return  to  my  proposition.  The  defence  of  the  President  is  not  whether 
indictable  crimes  or  offences  are  laid  to  his  charge,  but  it  rests  upon  the  broad 
proposition,  as  already  said,  that  impeachment  will  not  lie  against  him  for  any 
violation  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  because  of  his  asserted  constitutional 
right  to  judicially  interpret  every  provision  of  the  Constitution  for  himself,  and 
also  to  interpret  for  himself  the  v^dity  o^  every  law  and  execute  or  disregard 
upon  his  election  any  provision  of  either  the  Constitution  or  the  laws,  especially 
if  he  declare  at  or  after  the  fact  that  his  only  purpose  in  violating  the  one  or 
the  other  was  to  have  a  true  construction  of  the  Oonstitution  in  the  one  case, 
and  a  judicial  determination  of  the  validity  of  the  law  in  the  other,  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States. 

That  I  do  not  state  this  as  the  position  of  the  President  too  strongly,  I  pray 
senators  to  notice  what  I  now  say,  for  I  would  count  myself  a  dishonored  man 
if  purposely  here  or  elsewhere  I  should  misrepresent  the  position  assumed  by 
the  President.  The  counsel  for  the  President  [Mr.  Curtis]  in  his  opening 
attempts  to  gainsay  the  statement  as  I  have  just  made  it,  that  the  defence  of  the 
Presiaent  rests  upon  the  assumption  as  stated  in  his  answer.  The  counsel,  in 
the  opening,  states  that — I  quote  his  words  from  page  382,  and  they  were  qual- 
ified by  none  of  his  associates  who  followed  him  ;  the  statement  was  consider- 
ately made ;  he  meant  precisely  what  he  said,  as  follows : 

But  when,  senators,  the  question  arises  whether  a  particular  law  has  cut  off  a  power  con- 
fided to  him  (the  President)  by  tfib  people  through  the  Constitution,  and  he  alone  can  raise 
that  question,  and  he  alone  can  cause  a  judicial  decision  to  come  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  government  to  say  which  of  them  is  right,  and  after  due  deliberation,  with  the  adrioe 
of  those  who  are  his  proper  advisers,  he  settles  down  firmly  upon  the  opinion  that  such,  is  the 
character  of  the  law — 

That  is  to  say,  that  it  is  unconstitutional,  that  it  cuts  off  a  power  confided  to 
him  by  the  peoph 


it  remains  to  be  decided  by  you  whether  there  is  any  violation  of  his  duty  when  he  takes  tha 
needful  steps  to  raise  that  question  and  have  it  peacefully  decided  in  the  courts. 
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I  ask,  Senators,  in  all  candor,  if  the  President  of  tbe  United  States,  by  foree 
of  the  Gonstitation,  as  the  learned  counsel  argue,  is  Tested  with  judicial  author- 
ity thus  to  interpret  the  Constitution  and  decide  upon  the  validity  of  any  law 
ol  Congress  upon  this  statement  of  counsel,  as  I  have  just  read  it  from  the 
report  now  before  you  and  upon  your  tables,  what  is  there  to  hinder  the  Presi- 
dent from  sayine  this  of  every  law  of  the  land ;  that  it  cuts  off  some  power 
confided  to  him  by  the  people  ? 

Senators,  the  learned  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  was  too  self-poised ;  he 
is,  manifestly,  too  profound  a  man  to  launch  out  upon  this  wild,  stormy  sea  of 
anarchy,  careless  of  all  consequences,  in  the  manner  in  which  some  of  his  asso- 
ciates did.  Tou  may  remember-— and  I  quote  it  only  from  memory,  but  it  is 
burned  into  my  brain,  and  will  only  perisn  with  my  life— -you  remember  the 
utterance  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  not  so  careful  of  his  words,  who 
before  you  said,  in  the  progress  of  his  argument,  that  the  Constitution  had 
invested  the  President  with  the  power  to  guard  the  people's  rights  against  con- 
gressional encroachments.  Tou  remember  that  as  he  progressed  in  his  argu- 
ment he  ventured  upon  the  further  assertion  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States — and  so  you  will  find  it  written,  doubtless,  in  the  report — that 
if  you  dared  to  decide  against  the  President  upon  this  issue,  the  question  would 
be  raised  before  the  people  under  the  banner  of  the  Supremacy  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  defence  of  the  President  upon  the  one  side,  and  the  Omnipotence  of  Con- 
gress upon  the  other;  the  Supremacy  of  the  Constitution  would  be  the  sign  under 
which  the  President  was  to  conquer  against  the  Omnipotence  of  Congress  to  bind 
him  by  laws  enacted  by  themselves  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  Constitution 

Senators,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  summoning  the  learned  counsel  from  Mas- 
sachusetts as  a  witness  against  the  assumption  of  hts  client,  and  against  the 
assumption  of  his  associate  counsel,  touching  this  power  of  the  President  to  dis- 

Cse  with  the  execution  of  the  laws.  In  1862  there  was  a  pamphlet  issued 
ring  the  name  of  the  learned  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  touching  the 
limitations  upon  executive  power  imposed  by  the  Constitution.  I  read  from 
that  pamphlet,  and  pledge  myself  to  produce  the  original,  so  that  it  may  be 
inspected  by  the  Senate.  I  regret  that  my  reporter  has  not  brought  it  into  the 
court.  It  shows  the  difference -between  the  current  of  a  learned  man's  thoughts 
when  he  speaks  for  the  people,  and  according  to  his  own  convictions,  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  same  learned  man  when  he  speaks  for  a  retainer : 

**  Executive  Power,'*  by  B.  R.  Curtu :     Cambridge,  1862. 

Dedicated— To  all  persons  who  have  sworn  to  support  the  Gonstitation  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  all  citizens  who  value  the  principles  of  civil  liberty  which  that  Gonstitation  embodies, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  which  it  is  oar  only  security,  these  pages  are  respectfully  dedicated, 
by  The  Author. 

The  President  is  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  not  only  by  force  of  the 
Gonstitation,  but  under  and  subiect  to  the  Gonstitation,  and  to  every  restriction  therein  con- 
tained, and  to  every  law  enacteo  by  its  authority,  as  completely  and  clearly  as  the  private  in 
the  ranks.  He  is  generat-iU'Cktef,  but  can  a  general-in-  chief  disobey  any  law  of  his  own  country  ? 
When  he  can  he  superadds  to  his  rights  as  commander  the  powers  of  a  usurper,  and  that  is  miti- 
tary  despotism ;  •  «  •  •  the  mere  authority  to  command  an  army  is  not  an  auUiority  to 
disobey  the  laws  of  the  country. 

The  President  has  only  executive  power,  not  legislative,  not  judicial.  The 
learned  counsel  has  learned  that  word  ''judicial"  after  he  entered  upon  the 
defence  of  the  President.  I  may  be  pardoned  in  saying  that  I  lay  nothing  to 
his  charge  in  this.  He  bore  himself  bravely  and  well  in  the  presence  of  this 
tribunal.  He  discharged  his  duty  and  his  whole  duty  to  his  client.  If  he  has 
even  changed  his  mind  he  had  a  right  to  change  it  in  the  interests  of  his  client ; 
but  I  have  a  right  to  have  him  bear  witness  in  the  interests  of  the  people  and 
in  support  of  the  Constitution  of  my  country.  I  therefore  read  further  from 
him: 

Besides  all  the  powers  of  the  President  are  executive  merely.    He  cannot  make  a  law: 
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Ht  cannot  repeal  ono.    He  can  only  execute  the  laws.    He  can  neither  make  nor  suspend 
nor  cdter  them.    He  cannot  even  make  an  article  of  war. 

That  is  good  lawt  It  was  not  good  law  in  the  midst  of  the  rebellion,  but  it 
is  good  law,  neyertheless,  under  the  Constitution,  in  the  light  of  the  interpreta- 
tion given  to  it  by  that  gpreat  man,  Mr.  John  Qnincj  Adams,  whom  I  before 
cited.  When  the  limitations  of  the  Gonstitution  are  operative,  when  the  whole 
land  is  covered  with  the  serene  light  of  peace,  when  every  human  being,  citizen 
and  stranger,  within  your  gates  is  under  the  shelter  of  the  limitations  of  the 
Gonstitution,  it  is  the  very  law  and  nothing  but  the  law. 

Now,  Senators,  that  this  alleged  judicial  executive  power  of  the  President  to 
suspend  at  his  discretion  all  the  laws  upon  your  statute-book  and  to  dispense 
with  their  execution  is  the  defence  and  the  whole  defence  of  this  President 
seems  to  me  clear— clear  as  that  light  of  heaven  in  which  we  live,  and  so  clear, 
whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  this  tribunal,  that  it  will  be  apparent  to  the 
judgment  of  the  American  people.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  It  is  written  in  his 
answer.  It  is  written  in  the  arguments  of  his  counsel  printed  and  laid  upon 
your  tables.  No  mortal  man  can  evade  it.  It  is  all  there  is  of  it ;  and  to  estab- 
lish this  assertion,  I  ask  senators  to  consider  what  article  the  President 
has  denied?  Not  one.  I  ask  the  Senate  to  consider  what  offence  charged 
against  him  in  the  articles  of  the  House  of  Representatives  he  has  not  openly 
by  his  answer  confessed  or  is  not  clearly  established  by  the  nroof  ?  Not 
one.  Who  can  doubt  that  while,  the  Senate  was  in  session  the  l^resident,  in 
direct  violation  of  the  express  requirement  of  the  law,  which,  in  the  language 
of  his  honor,  the  Ghief  Justice,  in  the  Mississippi  case,  left  no  discretion  in  him, 
enjoined  a  special  duty  on  him,  did  purposely,  deliberately,  violate  the  law  and 
defy  its  authority,  in  tha*  he  issued  an  order  for  the  removal  of  the  Secretary 
for  the  Department  of  War  and  issued  a  letter  of  authority  for  the  appointment 
of  a  successor,  the  Senate  being  in  session  and  not  consulted  in  the  premises  I 
The  order  and  the  letter  of  authority  are  written  witnesses  of  the  guilt  of  the 
accused.    They  are  confessions  of  record.     There  is  no  escape  from  them. 

If  this  order  is  a  clear  violation  of  the  tenure-of-office  act ;  if  the  letter  of 
authority  is  also  a  clear  violation  of  the  tenure-of-office  act ;  the  President  is 
manifestly  guilty,  in  manner  and  form,  as  he  stands  charged  in  the  first,  the 
second,  the  third,  the  eighth,  and  the  eleventh  articles  of  impeachment ;  and  no 
man  can  gainsay  it,  except  a  man  who  accepts  as  law  the  assumption  of  his 
answer  that  it  is  his  executive  prerogative  judicially  to  interpret  the  Gonstitution 
for  himself;  to  set  aside,  to  violate,  and  to  defy  the  law  when  it  vests  no  discre- 
tion in  him  whatever,  and  challenge  the  people  to  bring  him  to  trial  and 
judgment. 

Senators,  on  this  question  of  the  magnitude  and  character  of  these  offences 
charged  against  the  President  I  shall  be  permitted,  inasmuch  as  the  counsel 
from  New  York  thought  it  important  to  refer  to  it,  to  ask  your  attention  to  what 
was  ruled  and  settled,  and  I  think  well  settled,  on  the  trial  of  Judge  Peck. 
The  counsel  took  occasion  to  quote,  as  you  may  remember,  a  certain  statement 
from  the  record  of  that  trial,  but  took  especial  pains  to  avoi^  any  statement  of 
what  was  actually  settled  by  it.  I  choose  to  have  the  whole  of  the  authority. 
If  the  gentleman  insists  upon  the  law  in  this  case,  I  insist  upon  all  the  forms 
and  upon  all  its  provisions.  In  the  trial  of  Peck,  from  which  I  read  on  page 
427,  Mr.  Buchanan,  chairman  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentativcs,  made  the  statement  that — 

An  impeachable  violation  of  law  maj  consist  in  the  abuse  as  well  as  in  the  usurpation  of 
authority. 

Subject,  if  you  please,  to  the  limitations  of  your  own  law  that  the  abuse  and 
the  usurpation,  as  is  clearly  the  fact  here  in  the  capital,  are  indictable.  I 
venture  to  say,  senators,  if  you  look  carefully  through  that  record  you  will  find 
■one  of  the  learned  gentlemen  who  appeared  in  behfjf  of  Judge  Peck  question- 
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log  for  a  moment  the  correctness  of  the  proposition.  The  learned  and  accom- 
plished and  lamented  ex- Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Wirt,  who 
appeared  on  that  trial,  admitted  it.  There  seemed  to  have  heen  no  question  in 
the  Senate  upon  the  suhject  agaiust  it.  I  think  Mr.  Buchanan  was  most  happy 
in  his  statement  of  the  law  in  declaring  that  it  may  consist  in  an  ahuse  of  power 
and  may  consist  in  a  usurpation  of  authority.  For  the  purposes  of  this  case  I 
think  it  capable  of  the  clearest  demonstration  that  this  is  the  rule  which  ought 
to  govern  its  decision,  inasmuch  as  all  the  offences  charged,  when  committed 
within  the  District,  as  already  shown,  are  indictable. 

It  is  conceded  that  there  is  a  partial  exception  to  this  rule,  and  that  exception 
furnishes  all  the  law  which  has  appeared  in  this  case,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  discover,  in  the  defence  of  the  Executive.  It  is  an  exception,  however,  made 
exclusively  in  the  interests  of  judicial  officers.  The  rule  is  well  stated  in  5 
Johnson,  291,  by  Chancellor  Kent,  in  the  case  of  Yates  vs.  Lansiug.  I  read 
from  that  authonty : 

Judicial  exercise  of  power  is  imposed  upon  the  courts,  and  thej  must  decide  and  act 
according  to  their  judgment,  and  therefore  the  law  will  protect  them. 

He  adds : 

The  doctrine  which  holds  a  jud^e  exempt  from  a  civil  suit  or  indictment  for  any  act 
done  or  omitted  to  be  done  bj  him  sitting  as  judge  has  a  deep  root  in  the  common  law.  It 
is  to  be  found  iu  the  earliest  judicial  records,  and  it  has  been  steadily  maintained  bj  an 
undisturbed  current  of  decisions  in  the  English  courts  amid  every  change  of  poUcj  and 
through  every  revolution  of  their  government. 

A  judge  manifestly,  upon  his  authority,  acting  within  hia  general  authority, 
cannot  be  held  to  answer  for  an  error  of  judgment.  He  would  only  be  impeach- 
able, however  erroneous  his  judgment  might  be,  for  an  abuse,  for  a  usurpation 
of  authority  great  iu  itself,  and  it  must  be  specially  averred,  and  must  be  proved 
as  averred.  No  such  rule  ever  was  held  to  apply,  since  the  courts  first  sat  at 
Westminster,  to  an  executive  officer.  It  is  an  exception  ranning  through  all 
the  law  in  favor  of  judicial  officers.  A  mere  executive  officer  clothed  with  no 
judicial  authority  would  be  guilty  of  usurpation  without  the  averment  of  usur- 
pation. I  beg  to  say  that  it  has  never  been  averred,  or  held  necessary  if  averred, 
in  any  authoritative  case  against  any  executive  officer  whatever.  An  error  of 
judgment  would  not  excuse  him.  I  refer  to  the  general  rule  of  law  on  this 
subject  as  stated  by  Sedgwick  in  his  work  on  statutory  aud  constitutional  law, 
iu  which  he  says : 

Good  faith  is  no  excuse  for  the  violation  of  statutes.  I^orance  of  the  law  cannot  be 
set  up  iu  defence,  aud  this  rule  holds  good  in  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal  cases.  (1  Sedgwick, 
100.) 

Mr.  CoNNBSS.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  manager  whether  he 
feels  able  to  go  on  further  to-day  or  not  ?     I  make  the  suggestion  to  him. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  am  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate.  I  will  be  able 
to  proceed,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate,  for  half  an  hour  or  so  more  with 
this  argument ;  hvd  I  abide  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate,  and  will  defer  to  what- 
ever may  be  their  wishes  about  it. 

Several  Sknatobs.  Go  on !     Go  on  ! 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Senators,  at  this  point  of  the  argument  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  speaking  for  the  President,  knowin^^  that  the  rule  as  I 
have  read  it  from  Sedgwick  is  the  rule  of  universal  application  to  executive  offi- 
cers and  to  all  officers  save  judicial  officers,  that  ignorance  of  the  law  can  never 
be  interposed  as  an  excuse  either  in  civil  or  criminal  proceedings  for  the  delib- 
erate violation  of  the  law,  entered  upon  a  wonderful  adventure  when  he  under- 
took to  tell  the  Senate  of  the  United  States — I  really  thought  it  was  a  slip  of 
the  tongue,  for  I  have  great  respect  for  his  learning,  and  I  could  not  but  think 
he  knew  better — but  he  intimated  that  this  rule,  which  holds  the  violater  of  law 
answerable  and  necessarily  implies  the  guilty  purpose  aud  the  guilty  intent  from 
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the  £sict  of  its  violation,  was  a  rule  that  was  restricted  to  offences  maJa  in  te. 
The  gentleman  onght  to  have  known  when  he  made  that  utterance  that  the 
highest  writer  npon  the  law  in  America,  and  second  to  no  writer  upon  the  law 
who  writes  in  the  English  language  in  any  country,  has  truly  recorded  in  his 
great  commentaries  upon  the  laws  that  the  distinction  between  mala  prohihita^ 
and  mala  in  se  is  long  ago  exploded,  and  the  same  rule  applies  to  the  one  as  to 
the  otlier.  I  refer  to  1  Kent's  Commentaries,  page  529,  and  really  I  cannot 
see  why  it  should  not  be  so.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  is  within  the  com* 
pass  of  the  mind  of  any  senator  within  the  hearing  of  my  voice  to  say  it  should 
not  be  so.    Chancellor  Kent  says  upon  that  subject,  page  529 : 

The  distinction  between  statutory  offsnces  which  are  tnafa  vrohibita  only,  or  ma2c  in  i e,  is 
now  exploded,  and  a  breach  of  the  statute  law  in  either  caee  is  equally  unlawful  and  equally 
a  breacn  of  duty. 

The  Senate  will  remember  the  very  curious  and  ingenious  use  that  the  gen- 
tleman attempted  to  make  of  this  statement  of  his,  and  that  was  that  it  cannot 
be  possible  that  you  are  to  hold  these  acts  of  the  President  criminal  by  force  of 
the  act  of  180 1  which,  by  relation  simply,  makes  common-law  offences  indict- 
able and  crimes  within  the  District  of  Columbia ;  that  was  not  the  only  use,  but 
that  was  a  part  of  it  and  he  went  on  to  eay  to  the  Senate  further  that  he  could 
not  see  the  force  of  the  remark  made  by  my  colleague,  [Mr.  Boutwell,]  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  this  letter  of  authority  by  the  appointment 
ad  interim  of  Lorenzo  Thomas  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate,  during  its  session, 
without  its  advice  and  consent,  twelve  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  six 
months  limited  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  <^  1795,  could  be  held  a  criminal  act. 
The  defence  of  the  President  in  some  sort  rested  on  the  provisions  of  that  law 
which  authorized  him  to  supply  a  vacancy  in  the  several  departments  for  a 

Eeriod  not  exceeding  six  months.    Well,  I  will  try  to  explain  it  here,  if  I  may 
e  pardoned,  in  case  I  should  happen  to  refer  to  it  again  in  the  progress  of  my 
argument. 

It  is  explained  by  this  simple  word,  that  the  act  of  1795,  under  which  he 
attempts  in  his  distress  to  shelter  himself,  says  that  no  one  vacancy  shall  be  so 
supplied  for  a  longer  period  than  six  months ;  he  did  supply  it,  according  to  the 
very  words  of  his  answer,  for  he  tells  you  he  made  a  vacancy  indefinitely  when 
he  suspended  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War;  he  says  in  his  answer  it 
was  an  indefinite  suspension,  not  simply  for  six  months,  but  during  the  time  he 
might  occupy  the  executive  power  in  this  country.  He  indefinitely  suspended 
him,  he  says,  undeir  the  Constitution  and  laws ;  and  he  tells  you  further,  in  the 
same  answer,  that  under  the  act  of  1795  he  supplied  the  vacancy.  That  act 
told  him  he  should  not  supply  it  for  a  longer  period  than  six  months,  unless  it 
results  that  at  the  end  of  every  six  months  he  may  supply  it  again  and  the 
statute  thereby  be  repealed,  supply  it  to  the  end  of  the  time  allotted  him  under 
the  Constitution  to  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
would  like  some  senator,  in  your  deliberations,  to  make  answer  to  that  sugges- 
tion and  see  how  it  can  be  got  rid  of.  He  makes  a  vacancy  indefinitely ;  he 
appoints  Oeneral  Grant  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim;  at  the  end  of  six  months, 
and  twelve  days  aiter  the  expiration  of  six  months,  in  utter  defiance  of  the  law 
of  1795,  he  makes  another  appointment;  and  at  the  end  of  that  six  months  and 
twelve  days  after,  if  yon  please,  in  further  defiance  of  it,  he  makes  another,  and 
BO  on  until  the  end  of  the  time  during  which  he  may  exercise  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent, while  the  law  itself  expressly  declares  that  no  vacancy  shall  be  so  supplied 
for  a  longer  period  than  six  months.  I  think  the  gentleman  firom  New  lork 
could  have  seen  it  but  for  the  interest  he  felt  in  the  fate  of  his  client.  That  is 
my  impression,  and  everybody  else  can  see  it  in  this  country. 

But  it  has  been  further  said,  by  way  of  illustration  and  answer  to  all  this, 
said  by  the  counsel  for  the  President,  '<  Suppose  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  enact  a  law  in  clear  violation  of  the  express  power  conferred  upon 
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tlie  President,  as,  for  example,  a  law  declaring  that  he  shall  not  he  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  armj.  a  law  declaring  that  he  shall  not  exercise  the  pardoning 
power  in  any  case  whatever,  is  not  the  President  to  intervene  and  protect  the 
Constitution  V  I  answer,  no ;  not  hy  repealing  the  laws.  The  President  is 
not  to  intervene  and  protect  the  Constitntion  against  the  laws.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  are  the  guardians  of  their  own  honor,  the  protectors  of  their 
own  Constitution;  and  if  there  be  anything  in  that  Constitution  more  clearly 
written  and  defined  and  established  than  another,  it  is  the  express  and  clear 
provision  that  the  legislative  department  of  this  government  is  responsible  to 
no  power  on  earth  for  the  exercise  of  their  legislative  authority  and  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  during  the  sessions  of  the  Congress  save  to  the  people 
that  appointed  them.  It  is  a  new  doctrine  altogether  that  the  Constitution  is 
exclusively  in  the  keeping  of  the  President.  T\nien  that  day  comes.  Senators, 
that  the  Constitution  of  your  country,  so  essential  to  your  national  existence, 
and  so  essential  to  the  peace,  the  happiness,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  people, 
rests  exclusively  upon  the  fidelity  and  patriotism  and  integrity  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  may  God  save  the  Constitution  and  save  the  republic  from  its  defender ! 
No,  sirs,  there  is  no  such  power  vested  in  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  only  coming  back  to  the  old  proposition. 

Why,  say  the  gentlemen,  surely  it  would  be  unconstitutional  for  Congress  so 
to  legislate.  Agreed,  agreed;  I  admit  that  it  would  be  not  only  unconstitu- 
tional, but  it  would  be  criminal.  But  the  question  is,  before  what  tribunal  is 
the  Congress  to  answer  1  Only  before  the  tribunal  of  the  people.  Admit  that 
they  did  it  corruptly ;  admit  that  they  did  it  upon  a  bribe ;  and  yet  every  man  at 
all  conversant  with  the  Constitution  of  the  country  knows  well  that  it  is  written 
in  that  instrument  that  members  of  Congress  shall  not  be  held  to  answer  in  any 
other  place,  or  before  any  body  whatever,  for  their  ofiicial  conduct  in  Congress 
assembled,  save  to  their  respective  houses.  That  is  the  end  of  it.  They 
answer  to  the  people,  and  the  people  alone  can  apply  the  remedy,  and,  of 
course,  ought  to  apply  it.  You  cannot  make  them  answer  in  the  courts.  You 
have  had  it  ruled  that  you  cannot  try  ihem  by  impeachment,  and,  of  course, 
when  a  majority  vote  that  way  in  each  house,  you  can  hardly  expect  to  expel 
them.  Their  only  responsibility  is  to  the  people,  and  the  people  alone  have 
the  right  to  challenge  them.  That  is  precisely  what  the  people  have  written  in 
the  Constitution,  and  every  man  so  understands  it. 

Why,  senators,  I  may  make  another  remark  which  shows  here  the  utter  fal- 
lacy of  any  such  position  as  that  interposed  by  the  counsel,  and  that  is,  that  the 
Congress  which  would  be  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  justice  and  duty  as  to  take 
away  the  pardoning  power  from  the  Executive  in  any  case  whatever  have  it  in 
their  power  to  take  away  any  appeal  to  the  courts  of  justice  in  the  United 
States  upon  that  question,  so  that  there  would  be  an  end  of  it,  and  there  would 
be  no  lemedy  but  with  the  people,  unless,  indeed,  the  President  is  to  take  up 
arms  to  set  aside  the  laws  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  Consti- 
tution of  your  country  is  no  such  weak  or  wicked  invention. 

Having  disposed  of  this  proposition,  Senators,  the  next  inquiry  to  be  consid- 
ered before  the  Senate,  and  to  which  I  will  direct  their  attention,  is,  has  the 
President  power,  under  the  Constitution,  to  remove  the  heads  of  departments 
and  fill  vacancies  so  created,  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  without  its  consent,  without  and  against  the  express  authority  of  law  1 
If  he  has  not  this  power,  he  is  confessedly  guilty  as  charged.  If  he  has,  of  course 
he  ought  to  go  acquitted  as  charged  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  articles. 

Mr.  CoNNfiss.  I  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court,  adjourn  until 
to-morrow. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  shall  be  very  glad,  indeed,  for , that  courtesy. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the 
impeachment,  adjourned. 
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Tuesday,  May  5,  1868, 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Repreaeata- 
tives  and  Messrs  £vartB,  Groesbeck,  and  Nelson,  of  counsel  for  the  respondent, 
appeared  and  took  the  seats  assigned  to  them  respectively. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  Oommittee  of  the 
Whole,  preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washbume,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and 
accompanied  by  the  Speaker  and  Olerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the 
seats  provided  for  them. 

The  journal  of  yesterday's  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of 
the  impeachment,  was  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Mr.  Manager  Bingham  will  proceed  with  the  argument 
in  behalf  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  would  do  injustice, 
senators,  to  myself;  I  would  do  injustice  to  the  people  whom  I  represent  at  this 
bar,  if  I  were  not  to  acknowledge,  as  I  do  now,  my  indebtedness  to  honorable 
senators  for  the  attention  which  they  gave  me  yesterday  while  I  attempted  to 
demonstrate  to  the  Senate,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  no 
man  in  office  or  out  of  office  is  above  the  Constitution  or  above  the  laws ;  that 
all  are  bound  to  obey  the  laws ;  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  above 
all  other  officials  in  this  country,  is  bound  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed ;  and  especially  that  the  suspending  power  and  the  dispensing 
power  asserted  by  the  President  endangers  the  existence  of  the  Constitution,  is 
a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  cannot  for  a  moment  be  tolerated. 

Wht'n  I  had  the  honor  to  close  my  remarks  yesterday,  I  stated  to  the  Senate 
that  their  inquiry  would  be  directed  first  to  the  question  whether  the  President 
has  the  power  under  the  Constitution  to  remove  the  heads  of  departments  and 
fill  vacancies  so  created  by  himself  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  in  the 
absence  of  an  express  authority  of  law  authorizing  him  so  to  do.  If  the  Pres- 
ident has  not  this  power,  he  is  confessedly  guilty,  as  charged  in  the  first,  second, 
third,  eighth,  and  eleventh  articles  ;  unless,  indeed,  tlie  Senate  is  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  no  crime, in  the  President  of  the  United  States  deliberately 
and  purposely  and  defiantly  to  violate  the  express  letter  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  express  prohibition  of  the  statutes  of  the  Congress. 
I  have  said  that  ihe  act  was  criminal  if  it  was  done  deliberately  and  purposely. 
What  answer  has  been  made  to  this,  senators  ?  That  the  allegation  is  found  in 
these  articles  of  the  criminal  intent;  and  learned  counsel  have  stood  here  before 
the  Senate  arguing  from  hour  to  hour  and  from  day  to  day  to  show  that  a  crim- 
inal intent  is  to  be  proved.  I  deny  it.  I  deny  that  there  is  any  authority 
which  justifies  any  such  statement.  The  law  declares,  and  has  declared  for 
centuries,  that  any  act  done  deliberately  in  violation  of  the  law ;  that  is  to  say, 
any  unlawful  act  done  by  any  person  of  sound  mind  and  understanding,  and 
responsible  for  his  acts,  necessarily  implies  that  the  party  doing  it  intended  the 
necessary  consequences  of  his  own  act.  I  make  no  apology,  senators,  for  the 
insertion  of  the  word  "  intent "  in  the  articles.  I  do  not  treat  it  as  surplusage. 
It  was  not  needful ;  but  I  make  no  apology  for  it.  It  is  found  in  every  indict- 
ment ;  and  who  ever  heard  of  a  court  where  the  rules  are  applied  with  moie 
strictness  than  they  can  be  expected  to  be  applied  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  demanding  of  the  prosecutor,  in  any  instance  whatever,  that  he  should 
offer  testimony  of  the  criminal  intent  specially  averred  in  the  indictment,  when 
he  had  proved  that  the  act  was  done  and  the  act  done  was  unlawful  ?  It  is  a 
rule,  a  rule  not  to  be  challenged  here  or  elsewhere  among  intelligent  men,  that 
every  person,  whether  in  office  or  out  of  office,  who  commits  an  unlawful  act 
made  criminal  by  the  very  terms  of  the  statute  of  the  country  within  which  he 
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lives  and  to  tbejarisdiction  of  whicb  he  is  subject,  intends  all  tbat  is  involved 
in  tbe  doing  of  tbe  act,  and  tbe  intent  laid,  tberefore,  is  establisbed.  .No  proof 
is  required.     Why  I    To  require  it  would  simply  defeat  tbe  ends  of  justice. 

Wno  is  able  to  penetrate  tbebnman  intellect,  to  follow  it  to  its  secret  and  bidden 
recesses  in  tbe  brain  or  beart  of  man,  and  bear  witness  of  tbat  wbich  it  meditates 
and  wliicb  it  purposes?  Men,  intelligent  men,  and  especially  tbe  ministers  of 
justice,  judge  of  men's  purposes  by  tbeir  acts,  and  necessarily  bold  tbat  tbey 
intend  exactly  tbat  which  they  do ;  and  it  is  for  them,  not  for  tbeir  accusers,  to 
show  tbat  tbey  did  itfhy  misadventure,  to  show  that  tbey  did  it  under  a  tempo- 
rary delirium  of  tbe  intellect,  by  wbich  in  tbe  providence  of  God  tbey  were  for 
tbe  time  being  deprived  of  the  power  of  knowing  tbeir  duty  and  of  doing  their 
duty  under  tbe  law. 

Senators,  upon  a  memorable  occasion  not  unlike  this  which  to-day  attracts  tbe 
attention  of  the  Senate,  and  attracts  the  attention  of  tbe  people  of  tbe  United 
States,  and  attracts  tbe  attention  of  tbe  civilized  world,  the  same  question  was 
raised  before  tbe  tribunal  of  the  people  whether  intent  was  to  be  establisbed, 
and  one  of  those  men  on  tbat  occasion,  when  Earl  Strafford  knelt  before  the 
assembled  majesty  of  England,  arose  in  bis  place  and  answered  tbat  question 
in  words  so  clear  and  strong  that  they  ought  to  satisfy  the  judgment  and  satisfy 
the  conscience  of  every  senator.  I  read  tbe  words  of  Pym  on  tbe  trial  of  Straf- 
ford, as  to  the  intent : 

Another  excuse  is  this,  tbat  whatsoever  he  hath  spoken  was  ont  of  good  intention.  Some- 
times, my  lords,  good  and  evil,  truth  and  falsehood,  lie  so  near  together  that  they  are  hardly 
to  be  distinj^uished.  Matters  hortful  and  dangerous  may  be  accompanied  with  such  circum- 
stances as  may  make  them  appear  useful  and  convenient ;  and,  in  all  such  cases,  good  intention 
will  justify  evil  counsel;  but  where  the  matters  propounded  are  evil  in  their  own  nature,  such 
as  the  matters  are  wherewith  the  Earl  of  Strafford  is  charged — as  to  break  a  public  faith,  and 
subvert  laws  and  government— they  can  never  be  justified  hy  any  intentions,  how  good  soever 
they  be  pretended. 

Is  there  no  endeavor  here  "  to  break  public  faith  ?"  Is  there  no  endeavor  here 
"  to  subvert  laws  and  government  V*  I  leave  senators  to  answer  that  question 
upon  tbeir  own  consciences  and  upon  tbeir  oaths. 

On  this  subject  of  intent  I  might  illustrate  tbe  utter  Utility  of  the  position 
assumed  here  by  tbe  learned  counsel,  by  a  reference  to  a  memorable  instance  in 
history  when  certain  fanatics,  under  tbe  reign  of  Frederick  II,  put  little  child- 
ren to  death  with  tbe  intent  of  sending  them  to  heaven,  because  the  Master 
had  written,  '*  Of  such  is  the  kingdom."  It  does  not  appear  {hat  this  good 
intent  of  slaying  tbe  innocents,  with  tbeir  sunny  faces  and  sunny  hearts,  tbat 
they  might  send  them  at  once  to  heaven,  was  of  any  avail  in  a  court  of  justice. 

1  reaa  also  of  a  Swedish  minister  who  found  within  tbe  kingdom  certain 
aged  subjects  who  were  tbe  beneficiaries  of  a  charity,  whom  be  put  brutally 
and  cruelly  to  death,  with  tbe  good  intent  of  thereby  increasing  tbe  trusts  in 
tbe  interest  of  tbe  living  who  bad  a  longer  measure  of  days  before  them.  I 
never  read,  senators,  tbat  any  such  plea  as  that  availed  in  the  courts  of  justice 
against  the  charge  of  murder  with  malice  aforethought. 

I  dismiss  this  subject.  It  is  a  puerile  conceit,  unfit  to  be  uttered  in  the  hear- 
ing of  senators,  and  condemned  by  every  letter  and  line  and  word  of  the  com- 
mon law,  **  the  growth  of  centuries  and  the  gathered  wisdom  of  a  thousand 
years." 

It  is  suggested  by  one  of  my  honorable  colleagues,  [Mr.  Williams,]  and  it  is  not 
unfit  tbat  I  should  notice  it  in  passing,  tbat  doubtless  Booth,  on  the  14tb  day 
of  April,  1865,  when  he  sent  the  pure  spirit  of  your  martyred  President  back 
to  the  God  who  gave  it,  thought,  declared,  if  you  please — **  declared"  is  tbe 
^proper  word — declared  that  he  did  tbat  act  in  the  service  of  his  country,  in  the 
service  of  liberty,  in  the  service  of  law,  in  tbe  service  of  the  rights  of  a  com- 
mon humanity.    If  the  avenging  hand  of  justice  bad  not  cut  him  off  upon  the 
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■pot  where  he  stood,  instantly,  as  though  overtaken  bj  the  dhrect  judgment  of 
o£Fended  Heaven,  I  suppose  we  should  have  had  this  sort  of  argument  inter- 
posed in  his  behalf  that  his  intentions  were  good,  and  therefore  the  violated  law 
itself  ought  to  justify  his  act  and  allow  him  to  go  acquit,  not  a  condemned 
eriminal,  but  a  crowned  and  honored  man. 

I  really  feel,  senators,  that  I  ought  to  ask  your  pardon  for  having  dwdt  apon 
thb  proposition  ;  but  yon  know  with  what  pertinacity  it  has  been  pressed  upon 
the  consideration  of  senators,  and,  with  all  respect  to  the  learned  and  acooBn- 
plished  gentlemen  who  made  it,  I  deem  it  due  to  myself  to  say  here  that  I 
think  it  was  unworthy  of  them  and  unworthy  of  the  place. 

I  return,  senators,  to  my  proposition  :  has  the  President  power  under  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  to  create  vacancies 
itt  the  heads  of  departments  under  your  Constitution,  and  fill  them  without  the 
authority  of  express  law  and  without  the  advice  or  consent  of  the  Senate  ?  If 
he  has  not,  he  has  violated  the  Constitution,  and  he  has  violated,  as  I  shall 
show  hereafter,  the  express  law  oi  the  land,  and  is,  therefore,  criminal — criminal 
m  his  conduct  and  in  his  intention  befcnre  the  tribimal  where  he  stands  arraigned 
by  order  of  the  people. 

First,  then,  is  the  Constitution  violated  by  this  act  of  removal  and  appoint- 
BMUt  f  And  here,  senators,  although  I  may  have  occasion  to  notice  it  hereafter 
more  specifically  and  especially,  I  ask  you  to  pardon  me  for  referring  to  it  here 
at  this  time,  it  cannot  have  escaped  your  notice  that  the  learned  and  astute 
counsel  for  the  President  took  care  all  the  while  from  the  beginniug  to  the  end 
of  this  controversy  not  to  connect  the  two  powers  of  removal  and  appointment 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  in  their  presence  and  without  their  consent 
together. 

Every  line  and  word  of  the  voluminous  arguments  uttered  by  the  very  learned 
and  ingenious  couusel  of  the  President  bears  witness  to  the  truth  of  that  which 
I  now  assert.  Why  was  this  ?  Simply,  senators,  as  I  shall  presently  show 
yon,  that  the  appointing  power  is  by  the  express  terms  of  the  Constitntton, 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  put  beyond  the  power  of  the  President,  save 
and  except  where  it  is  expressly  authorized  by  law.  I  thank  the  gentlemen 
for  making  this  concession,  for  it  is  a  confession  of  guilt  on  the  part  of  their 
client.  When  no  answer  could  be  made  they  acted  upon  the  ancient,  time- 
honored,  and  accepted  maxim  that  silence  b  gold,  and  so  upon  that  point  thej 
were  silent,  one  and  all,  without  exception.  There  was  an  appointment  made 
here  in  direct  violation  of  express  law;  in  direct  violation  of  the  express  letter 
of  the  Constitution ;  in  direct  violation  of  every  interpretation  that  has  ever  been 
put  upon  it  by  any  commanding  intellect  in  this  country,  and  the  gentlemen 
knew  it. 

It  is  in  vain,  senators,  that  they  undertake  to  meet  that  point  in  this  case  by 
any  reference  to  the  speech  of  my  learned  and  accomplished  friend  who  repre- 
sents the  State  of  Ohio  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  [Mr.  Sherman.]  Not  a 
word  escaped  his  lips  in  the  speech  which  they  have  quoted  here  touching  this 
power  of  appointment  during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  and  in  direct  violation 
of  the  express  letter  of  the  tenure-of-office  act,  nor  did  any  such  word  escape 
from  the  lips  of  any  senator.  I  am  not  surprised ;  it  does  credit  to  the  intel- 
lectual ability  of  the  learned  gentlemen  who  appear  for  the  President  that  they 
kept  that  question  out  of  sight  in  their  elaborate  and  exhaustive  arguments.  I 
read,  senators,  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  upon  this  subject  which  I  read 
yesterday : 

The  President  *  *  *  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  oon^nt  of  the 
Senate  shall  appoint,  embassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Ooart,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  other^ 
wise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  b;^law  ;  bat  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest 
the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper  in  the  Aesident  alone,  in  the 
ooorts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 
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Can  any  one  donbt  that  this  proyision  clearly  restricts  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent over  the  appointment  of  heads  of  departments  in  this,  that  it  expressly 
requires  that  all  appointments  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  Constitntiont 
enomerating  embassadors  and  others,  shall  be  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  t  It  is  useless  to  waste  words  upon  the  proposition.  It  is 
plain  and  clear.  It  must  be  so  unless  the  appointments  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, in  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  are  otherwise  provided  for;  and  I 
respectfully  ask  senators  wherein  are  they  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  Gon- 
stitutioD  ?  The  heads  of  departments  are  named  by  that  title,  and  by  the  very 
terms  of  the  Constitution  it  is  provided  that  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  in 
the  heads  of  departments  the  power  to  appoint  without  the  consent  of  the 
President,  without  the  consent  of  anybody  but  the  authority  of  a  law  of  Con- 
gress, all  inferior  officers.  Is  any  man,  in  the  light  of  this  provision,  to  stand 
before  the  Senate  and  argue  that  heads  of  departments  are  inferior  officers  ?  If, 
^len,  their  appointment  is  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  Constitution,  which 
I  take  for  granted,  I  ask  the  Senate  whether  their  appointment  is  otherwise  pro- 
Tided  for  by  law  ? 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact,  in  passing,  that  some  of  the  learned  counsd 
Ibr  the  President  said  *<here  was  no  appointment;  this  was- only  an  authority 
to  fill  a  vacancy."  The  counsel  are  not  strong  enough  for  their  client.  They 
cannot  get  rid  of  his  answer.  He  declares  that  he  did  make  an  appointment 
indefinitely,  made  a  remov^  and  filled  it,  and  followed  it  with  another.  The 
words  <*  appointment  ad  interim*^  more  than  once  unwittingly  escaped  the  lips 
of  the  counsel.  But  I  do  not  propose  to  rest  this  case  upon  any  quibbles,  upon 
any  technicalities,  upon  any  controversy  about  words.  I  rest  it  upon  the  broad 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  stand  here  this  day  to  deny  that  there  ever  was 
an  hour  since  the  Constitution  went  into  operation  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  authority  to  authorize  anybody,  temporarily  even,  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  a  head  of  a  department  of  this  government  save  by  the 
authority  of  express  law.  It  is  surely  a  self  evident  proposition  that  must  be 
understood  by  senators  that  the  power  which  created  the  law  may  repeal  it. 

I  make  this  remark  here  and  now  because  the  President's  defence,  as  stated, 
in  his  answer  more  clearly  and  distinctly  than  in  any  of  the  arguments  of  the 
learned  counsel,  is  that  he  asserts  and  exercises  this  power  by  virtue  of  the- 
implied,  unwritten  executive  prerogative  judicially  to  interpret  the  Constitution. 
for  himself  and  judicially  to  determine  the  validity  of  all  the  laws  of  the  land, 
for  himself,  and  therefore  to  appoint  just  such  ministers  as  he  pleases,  at  such< 
times  as  he  pleases,  and  for  such  periods  as  he  pleases,  in  defiance  alike  of  the 
Consntutiou  and  of  the  laws.  The  language  is  that  the  removal  was  indefinite. 
The  language  of  his  answer  is  that  he  indefinitely  vacated  the  office,  and  filledl 
it,  of  course  indefinitely,  and  that  is  his  defence.  There  is  no  getting  away 
from  it.     In  the  answer,  on  pages  25  and  26  of  the  record,  this  will  be  found  : 

And  this  respondent,  farther  answerinfj^,  sajs,  that  it  is  provided  in  and  bj  the  second  sec- 
tion of  an  act  to  regulate  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,  that  the  President  may  suspend 
an  officer  from  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  office  held  by  him,  for  certain  causes, 
therein  designated,  uutil  the  next  meeting  of  the  S^^nato,  and  until  the  case  shall  be  acted  on 
by  the  Senate ;  that  this  respondent,  as  rrcsideut  of  the  United  States,  was  advised,  and  he 
Terilv  believed  and  still  believes,  that  the  executive  power  of  removal  from  office  confided  to< 
him  by  the  Constitution,  as  aforesaid,  includes  the  power  of  suspension  from  office  at  the 
pleaMire  of  the  President,  and  this  respondent,  by  the  order  aforesaid,  did  suspend  the  said 
Stanton  from  office,  not  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate,  or  until  the  Senate  should  have 
acted  upon  the  ca;^,  but  by  force  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  him  by  the  Constitu- 
tioD  and  laws  of  the  l/uited  States,  indefinitely  and  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

That  is  his  answer.  Under  the  Constitution  he  claims  this  power.  On  that 
subject,  senators,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  already  uttered » 
that  it  is  perfectly  well  understood  when  the  Constitution  was  on  trial  for  its 
deliverance  before  the  American  people  that  no  such  power  as  this  was  lodged 
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in  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  on  the  contrary,  that  for  every  abase  of 
power,  for  every  nsurpation  of  authority,  for  every  violation  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws,  he  was  liable  at  all  times  to  that  unrestricted  power  of  the  people 
to  impeach  him  through  its  representatives  and  to  try  him  before  its  Senate 
without  let  or  hindrance  from  any  tribunal  in  the  land.  I  refer  upon  this  point 
to  thef  clear  utterance  of  Hamilton  as  recorded  in  the  77th  number  of  the  Fed- 
eralist : 

It  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from  the  co-operation  of 
the  Senate,  in  the  business  of  appointments,  that  it  would  contribute  to  the  stability  of  the 
administration.  The  consent  of  that  body  would  be  necessary  to  displace  as  well  as  to  appoint. 
A  change  of  the  Chief  Ma^trate,  therefore,  would  not  occasion  so  violent  or  so  general  a 
revolution  in  the  officers  or  the  government  as  might  be  expected  if  he  ^  ere  the  sole  disposer 
of  offices.  Where  a  man  in  any  station  had  g^ven  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  fitness  for  it, 
a  new  President  would  be  restrained  from  attempting  a  change  in  favor  of  a  person  mora 
agreeable  to  him,  by  the  apprehension  that  a  discountenance  of  the  Senate  might  frustrate 
ihe  attempt,  and  bring  some  degree  of  discredit  upon  hioiself.  Those  who  can  best  estimate 
the  value  of  a  steady  administration  will  be  most  disposed  to  prize  a  provision  which  con- 
nects the  official  existence  of  public  men  with  the  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  that 
body,  which,  from  the  greater  permanency  of  its  own  composition,  will  in  all  probability  be 
less  subject  to  inconstancy  than  any  other  member  of  the  government. 

To  this  union  of  the  Senate  with  the  President,  in  the  article  of  appointments,  it  has  in 
some  cases  been  objected  that  it  would  serve  to  give  the  President  an  undue  influence  over 
the  Senate ;  and  in  others  that  it  would  have  an  opposite  tendency ;  a  strong  proof  that 
neither  suggestion  is  true. 

To  state  the  first,  in  its  proper  form,  is  to  refute  it.  It, amounts  to  this :  the  Prerideut 
w«nld  have  an  improper  intluence  over  the  Senate,  because  the  Senate  would  have  the  power 
of  restraining  him.    This  is  an  absurdity  in  terms. 

And  I  agree  with  Hamilton  that  it  is  an  absurdity  in  t^rms  after  what  has 
been  written  in  the  Constitution  of  your  country,  for  any  man,  whatever  may 
be  his  attainments,  and  whatever  may  be  his  pretensions,  to  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  power,  in  the  language  of  his  answer,  of  indefinitely  vacating  all 
the  executive  offices  of  this  country,  and  indefinitely,  therefore,  filling  them 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  in  the  absence  of  an  express  law- 
authorizing  him  so  to  do.  And  here  I  leave  that  point  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate  and  for  the  copsideration  of  that  great  people  whom  the  Senate  rep- 
resent upon  this  trial. 

I  ask,  also,  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  upon  the  weighty  words  of  Webster, 
whom  the  gentleman  |  Mr.  Evarts]  concedes  is  entitled  to  some  consideration  in 
this  body,  who  illustrated  for  long  years  American  institutions  by  his  wisdom, 
his  genius,  and  his  learning;  a  man  who,  when  living,  stood  alone  among  living 
men  by  reason  of  his  intellectual  stature;  a  man  who,  when  dead,  sleeps  alone 
in  his  tomb  by  the  sounding  sea,  meet  emblem  of  the  majesty  and  sweep  of  his 
fnatcliless  intellect  I  ask  senators'  attention  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Webster  on 
this  appointing  power  conferred  upon  the  President  under  the  Constitution,  sab- 
ject  to  tbese  limitations,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate: 

The  appointing  power  is  vested  in  the  President  and  Senate;  this  is  the  general  rule  of 
-the  Cpnstitution.  The  removing  power  is  part  of  the  appointing  power ;  it  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  but  by  supposing  that  an  exception  was  intended;  but  all  exceptions  to 
general  rules  are  to  be  taken  strictly,  even  when  expressed ;  and,  for  a  much  strong^  reason, 
they  are  not  to  be  implied,  when  not  expressed,  unless  Inevitable  necessity  of  construction 
jequii«s  it    (4  Webstez^s  Works,  p.  194.) 

What  answer,  I  pray  you,  senators,  has  been  given,  what  answer  can  be  given 
%o  these  interpretations  of  your  Constitution  by  Hamilton  and  Webster  ?  None, 
•except  to  refer  to  the  acts  of  1789  and  1795,  and  the  opinions  expressed  in  the 
debates  of  the  first  Congress.  Neither  those  acts  nor  the  debates  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  President  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  may  vacate  and 
ifiU  the  execntivie  departments  of  this  government  at  his  pleasure,  and  without 
the  advice  and  isonsent  of  the  Senate,  in  the  absence  of  any  express  authority  of 
law  and  in  direct  violation  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  law.  The  acts  themselves 
will  bear  no  «uch  interpretation.    I  dismiss,  with  a  single  word,  all  reference  to 
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ike  debate  on  the  occasion,  for  the  Senate  are  not  unadviged  that  there  were 
differences  of  opinion  expressed  in  that  debate,  nor  is  the  Senate  unadvised  that 
it  has  already  been  ruled  from  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  United  States  that  the 
opinions  expressed  by  representatives  or  senators  in  Congress  pending  the  dis- 
cussion of  any  bill  are  not  to  he  received  as  any  authoritative  construction  or 
interpretation  whatever  to  be  given  to  the  act.  It  would  be  a  sad  day  for  the 
American  people  if  the  time  should  ever  come  when  the  utterances  of  excited 
debate  are  to  be  received  ever  afterward  as  the  true  construction  and  interpre- 
tation of  law.  Senators,  look  at  the  acts,  and  see  whether  the  gentlemen  are 
justified  in  attempting  to  infer  either  from  the  legislation  of  1789  or  from  the 
legislation  of  1795,  or  from  any  other  legislation  which  at  any  time  existed  on 
statute-books  of  this  country,  this  executive  prerogative,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  express  letter  of  the  Constitution,  to  vacate  all  the  executive  offices  of  this 
government  at  his  pleasure,  and  fill  them  during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  and 
thereby  control  the  patronage  of  the  government,  amounting  to  millions  upon 
millions,  at  his  pleasure,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  irresponsible  agents  to 
become  only  the  supple  tools  of  his  mad  ambition. 

Of  this  act  of  1769  Mr.  Webster  well  said — and  I  am  not  here  even  to  dis- 
pute the  proposition ;  indeed,  I  would  hesitate  long  before  I  ventured  to  dis- 
pute any  proposition  which  he  accepted,  for  the  time  being,  as  possible  under 
the  Constitution — that  he  did  not  condemn  the  legislation  of  1789  as  being 
unconstitutional,  but  he  did  condemn  it  as  being  highly  impolitic,  and  which  had 
subjected  the  people  of  this  country  to  great  abuses.  He  did  say,  however — 
and  to  these  words  I  ask,  also,  the  attention  of  the  Senate^-of  the  legislation  of 
1789,  "  that  it  did  separate  the  power  of  removal  from  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment." It  did  separate  it,  subject  to  its  own  limitations.  It  did  separate  it, 
and  confer  it,  too,  by  authority  of  that  act  and  by  no  other  authority.  It  is  for 
this  purpose,  and  for  this  purpose  alone,  that  I  cited  Mr.  Webster  in  this  part 
of  the  argument.  It  was  a  grant  of  power  to  the  President,  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  Congress  to  remove  executive  officers.  I  admit,  senators,  that 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  such  a  statute  ought  to  be  always  upon  your 
statute  book,  so  long  as  you  have  a  Pi*esident  who  can  be  trusted.  A  man  who 
is  betraying  his  trusts  ought  to  be  suspended  from  his  office,  which  is  a  tempo- 
rary removal,  for  reasons  appearing  to  the  President  which  justify  it;  and  that 
is  precisely  your  law  to-day.  It  is  within  the  power  of  the  Congress,  undoubt- 
edly, to  confer  it  upon  the  President.     That  is  your  law  to-day. 

What  one  of  the  counsel  now,  I  ask  the  Senate  to  consider,  ventured  to  say 
here — ^if  it  was  uttered  it  certainly  escaped  my  observation — that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  at  any  time  had  power  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  to 
vacate  the  offices  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  in  this  country,  even  under 
the  act  of  1789,  and  fill  them  indefinitely  at  his  pleasure  1  What  practice  in 
the  government  was  cited  here  to  support  any  such  pretension  of  power  in  the 
Executive  ?  None  whatever.  To  be  sure,  reference  was  made  to  the  case  of 
Pickering;  but  the  gentlemen  ought  to  remember  that  when  reference  was  made 
to  it,  so  far  as  the  removal  was  concerned,  it  was  expressly  authorized  by  the. 
act  of  1789;  I  care  not  how  informally;  the  words  are  in  that  act  *' unless 
removed  by  the  President;"  it  is  a  grant  of  power,  and  Webster  so  interprets  it 
on  pnge  194  of  the  fourth  volume  of  his  works  as  an  act  of  Congress  which 
separated  the  power  of  removal  from  the  power  of  appointment.  His  construc- 
tion was  right.  Upon  that  construction  I  stand  in  tkis  argument.  But  it  does 
not  follow  by  any  manner  of  means  because  this  power  was  exercised  by  the 
elder  Adams  that  he  thereby  furnished  a  precedent  in  justification  of  the  viola- 
tion of  another  and  a  different  statute,  which  by  every  intendment  repealed  the 
act  of  1789  and  stripped  the  President  of  any  colorable  excuse  for  asserting 
any  such  authority. 

That  is  my  first  answer  to  this  point  made  by  the  counsel,  and  I  make  a  still 
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ftirtber  answer  to  it ;  and  tbat  is  this,  tbat  the  elder  Adams  himself,  as  his  letter 
to  his  Secretary  of  State  clearly  discloses,  did  not  consider  that  it  was  proper 
even  under  the  law  of  1789  for  him  to  make  that  removal  during  the  sessioD  of 
the  Senate,  and  therefore  these  significant  words  are  incorporated  in  his  letter 
of  request  to  Secretary  Pickering  that  he  should  resign  before  the  session  of  the 
Senate,  the  resignation,  of  course,  to  take  e£Pect  at  a  future  day,  so  tbat  upon 
the  incoming  of  the  Senate  he  might  name  a  successor,  showing  exactly  how  he 
understood  the  obligations  of  the  Constitution. 

Although  the  record,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  it,  is  somewhat 
imperfect,  I  think  it  but  justice  to  the  memory  of  that  distinguished  patriot  to 
declare  that  the  whole  transaction  justifies  me  in  saying  here,  as  my  belief,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Senate,  that  he  did  not  issue  the  order  for  the  removal  of 
Pickering  after  the  Senate  had  commenced  its  session.  It  is  true  that  he  issoecl 
it  on  the  same  day,  but  he  did  not  issue  it  after  the  Senate  had  commenced  its 
session ;  he  issued  it  before ;  and  upon  the  assembling  of  the  Senate  and  the 
opening  of  the  Senate  on  the  same  aay,  showing  his  respect  for  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  and  the  obligation  of  his  oath,  he  sent  to  the  Senate  the  name  of 
the  successor  of  Pickering,  John  Marshall,  and  on  the  next  day,  Tuesday,  John 
Marshall  as  Secretary  of  StAte,  was  confirmed  to  succeed  Timothy  Pickering, 
removed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Nor  does  it  appear 
that  John  Marshall  exercised  the  functions  of  his  office,  or  attempted  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  office,  until  the  Senate  had  passed  upon  the  question  of  his 
appointment,  and  therefore  necessarily  passed  upon  the  question  of  the  removal 
of  Pickering.  All  these  facts  arise  in  this  case  in  the  removal  of  Pickering 
to  disprove  everything  that  has  been  sa'd  here  by  way  of  apology  or  justifica- 
tion, or  even  of  excuse  of  the  action  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
violating  the  Constitution  and  the  existing  laws  of  the  country. 

But  the  other  provision  of  the  Constitution,  senator^,  which  I  recited  yester- 
day in  your  hearing,  pours  a  flood  of  light  upon  this  question  as  to  the  power 
of  the  President  to  vacate  the  executive  offices  and  fill  them  at  his  pleasure,  and 
dispels  the  mists  with  which  counsel  have  attempted  to  envelop  it,  and  that  is 
the  provision  that  the  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  which 
may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  and  to  issue  commissions  to  his 
appointees  to  fill  such  vacancies,  which  commissiouft  shall  expire  at  the  end  of 
the  next  session  of  the  Senate.  I  ask  senators  what  possible  sense  is  there  in 
this  express  provision  of  the  Constitution  that  the  President  shall  have  power 
to  fill  up  all  vacancies  which  may  happen  during  the  I'ecess  of  the  Senate,  his 
commissions  to  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session,  if  after  all,  as  is  claimed 
in  his  answer  and  is  asserted  by  his  unlawful  acts  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  he  is  invested  by  the  Constitution  with  the  power  to  make  vacancies  at  his 
pleasure  even  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  f  I  ask  senators,  further,  to 
answer  what  sense  is  there  in  the  provision  that  the  commission  which  he  may 
issue  to  fill  a  vacancy  happening  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  shall  expire  at 
the  end  of  their  next  session,  if  after  all,  notwithstanding  this  limitation  of  the 
Constitution,  the  President  may,  during  the  session,  create  vacancies  and  fill 
them,  in  the  words  of  his  answer,  indefinitely  ?  If  he  has  any  such  power  as 
that,  1  may  be  allowed  to  say  here,  in  the  words  of  John  Marshall,  your  Con- 
stitution at  last  is  but  a  splendid  bauble ;  it  is  not  worth  the  paper  upon  which 
it  is  written.  It  is  a  matter  of  mathematical  demonstration  upon  the  text  of  this 
instrument,  by  necessary  {duplication,  that  the  President's  power  to  fill  vacan- 
cies is  limited  to  vacancies  that  arise  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  save  where 
it  is  otherwise  provided  for  by  express  provision  of  the  law. 

That  is  my  answer  to  all  that  has  been  said  here  by  the  gentlemen  upon  this 
subject.  They  have  brought  a  long  list  of  appointments  and  a  long  list  of 
removals  from  the  foundation  of  the  government  to  this  hour,  which  is  answered 
by  a  single  word,  that  there  was  existing  law  authorizing  it  all,  and  that  law  no 
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longer  exists.  Not  a  line  or  word  or  tittle  of  it  exists  since  the  2d  day  of  March, 
1867;  assuming  in  what  I  say  now,  of  course,  that  the  tennre-of-office  act  is  con- 
stitational  and  valid,  I  refer  to  those  statutes;  I  shall  not  exhaust  my  strength 
or  the  patience  of  the  Senate  hy  stopping  to  read  them  here  and  now,  but  I  shall 
refer  to  them  in  the  report  of  my  argument.     Those  statutes  are  as  follows : 

ACT  to  proTide  for  goyemment  of  territory  northwest  of  riyer  Ohio.  Approyed  August  7, 1789. 

Be  it  enacted,  Sfc,^  That  in  all  cases  in  which  by  the  said  ordinance  (for  goyemment  of  ter 
rltory  northwest  of  riyer  Ohio)  any  infonnatioD  is  to  be  given  or  communication  made  by  the 
goyemor  of  the  said  Territory  to  the  United  States  iu  Congress  assembled,  or  to  any  of  their 
officers,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  governor  to  give  such  information  and  to  make  such 
communication  to  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  President  shall  nominate,  and 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint,  all  officers  who,  by  the  said 
ordinance,  were  to  haye  been  appointed  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  and  all 
officers  so  appointed  shall  be  commissioned  by  him ;  and  in  all  cases  where  the  United  States 
in  CoDg:Tess  assembled  might  by  the  said  ordinance  revoke  any  commission  or  remove  from 
any  office,  the  President  is  hereby  declared  to  have  the  same  powers  of  reyocation  and 
lemoyal.    (1  Statutes,  p.  50,  sec.  1.) 

ACT  to  amend  the  act  entitled  '*  An  act  makingalterations  in  the  Treasury  and  War  Depart- 
ments/*   Approyed  February  13,  1795. 

In  caee  of  yacaney  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  War,  or  of  any  officer  of  either  of  the  said  departments 
whose  appointment  is  not  in  the  head  thereof,  whereby  they  cannot  perform  the  duties  of 
their  saia  respective  offices,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  case 
he  shall  thiuR  it  necessary,  to  authorize  any  person  or  persons,  at  his  discretion,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  said  respective  offices  until  a  successor  be  appointed  or  such  yacaney  be 
filled :  Protided,  That  no  one  vacancy  shall  be  supplied  in  manner  aforesaid  for  a  longer 
term  than  six  months.     (1  Statutes,  415;  1  Brightly^s  Digest,  225.) 

AN  ACT  to  limit  the  term  of  office  of  certain  officers  therein  named,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Approved  May  15,  1820. 

From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  all  district  attorneys,  collectors  of  the  customs, 
naval  officers  and  surveyors  of  the  customs,  navy  agents,  receivers  of  public  moneys  for 
lands,  registers  of  the  land  offices,  paymasters  in  the  army,  the  apothecary  general,  the 
assistant  apothecary  general,  and  the  commissary  general  of  purchases,  to  be  appointed 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  for  the  term  of  four  years,  out  shall 
be  removable  from  office  at  pleasure.    (3  Statutes,  582.) 

AN  ACT  to  regulate  the  diplomatic  and  consular  systems  of  the  United  States.    Approyed 

August  18,  1856. 

Section  one  regulates  the  appointment  and  compensation  of  consuls. 

It  belongs  exclusively  to  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
to  appoint  consular  officers  at  such  places  as  he  or  they  deem  to  be  meet.  They  are  officers 
created  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  nations  and  by  acts  of  Congress.  (11  Statutes, 
52,  section  3;  ]  Brightly,  174,  Note  (a;)  and  see  also  the  provision  touching  appointments.) 

If  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  then  means  what  it  expressly  declares,  that 
the  President's  po^er  of  appointment,  in  the  absence  of  express  law,  is  limited  to 
snch  yacancies  as  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  it  necessarily 
results  that  an  appointment  made  by  the  President  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate, without  the  aavice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  of  the  head  of  a  department,  in 
the  absence  of  any  law  authorizing  it  to  be  made  temporarily  or  otherwise,  as 
did  the  act  of  1795,  is  unconstitutional  and  unlawful,  and  that  is  my  answer  to 
all  they  have  said  on  that  subject ;  but  that  act  of  1795  is  repealed  by  your 
statute  of  1867,  as  also  by  your  act  of  1863,  as  I  shall  claim.  If  the  President 
may  issue  it,  it  must  be  a  commission  according  to  his  own  claim  of  authority, 
arising  under  this  unlimited  executive  prerogative,  which  can  never  expire  but 
by  and  with  his  consent;  and  if  any  man  can  answer  the  proposition  I  should 
like  to  have  it  answered  now.  If,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  on  your  statute 
books  ;  if,  notwithstandiug  this  limitation  of  your  Constitution  which  I  have 
read,  that  his  commissions  to  fill  vacancies  arising  during  the  recess  shall  expire 
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vith  tbe  next  session  of  the  Senate,  he  may  nevertheless  create  the  vacancies 
during  the  session  and  fill  them  without  your  advice  and  consent,  I  reassert  my 
proposition  that  such  commission  cannot  expire,  if  his  assertion  be  true,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Executive ;  and  if  that  proposition  can  be  answered  by  any 
man,  I  desire  it  to  be  answered  now.  I  want  to  know  by  what  provision  of  the 
Constitution  the  commission  expires  upon  the  claim  of  this  answer  ?  and  if  it 
does  not  expire  without  the  consent  of  the  Executive,  I  want  to  know  what 
becomes  of  the  appointing  power  lodged  jointly  in  the  Senate  with  the  Execu- 
tive for  the  protection  of  the  people's  rights  and  the  protection  of  the  people's 
interests  'f  It  cannot  be  answered  here  or  anywhere  by  a  retained  advocate  of 
the  President,  or  by  a  volunteer  advocate  of  the  President,  in  the  Senate  or  out 
of  the  Senate. 

I  demand  to  know,  again,  what  provision  of  the  Constitution,  under  the  claim 
set  up  in  this  answer,  terminates  the  commission  %  I  took  occasion  to  read  from 
the  answer  that  I  might  not  be  misunderstood.  He  puts  it  directly  upon  the 
Constitution.  Nobody  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  it;  and  I  am  glad  it  is  so, 
either  by  intendment  or  otherwise — nobody  is  to  be  held  respon^iible  for  this 
assumption  but  this  guilty  and  accused  President.  It  was  an  audacity,  the  like 
of  which  has  no  parallel  in  centuries,  for  him  to  come  before  the  custodians  of 
the  people's  power  and  thus  defy  even  their  written  Constitution,  its  plainest 
text  and  its  plainest  letter. 

Senators,  I  have  thought  upon  this  subject  carefully,  considerately,  conscien- 
tiously. I  have  endeavored  to  find  anywhere  within  the  text  of  the  Constitutioa 
any  colorable  excuse  for  this  claim  of  power  asserted  by  the  President  and  dan- 
g«^rou8  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  I  can  find,  from  beginning  to  end  of 
that  great  instrument,  no  letter  or  w^rd  upon  which  even  the  astutest  casuist 
could  for  a  moment  fasten,  save  the  words  that  '*  the  executive  power  shall  be 
vested  in  a  President." 

That  gives  no  colorable  excuse  for  this  assumption.  What  writer  upon  your 
Constitution,  what  decision  of  your  courts,  what  utterances  of  all  the  great 
statesmen  who  have  in  the  past  illustrated  our  history,  have  ever  intimated  that 
this  provision  of  the  Constitution  was  a  grant  of  power  1  It  is  nothing  more* 
Senators,  and  no  man  and  no  human  ingenuity  can  torture  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution  into  anything  more  than  a  mere  designation  of  the  officer  or  person 
to  whom  shall  be  committed,  under  the  Constitution  and  subject  to  its  limita- 
tions and  subject  to  the  further  limitations  of  the  law  enacted  in  pursuance  of 
the  Constitution,  the  executive  power  of  the  government.  Adopt  the  construc- 
tion that  it  is  a  grant  of  power,  and  why  not  follow  it  to  its  conclusions  and  see 
what  comes  of  your  Constitution,  and  what  comes  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
of  their  power  to  limit  by  a  written  Constitution  every  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment %  Is  it  not  as  plainly  written  in  the  Constitution  that  "  all  legislative 
powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  ?"  Is  anybody  to  reason 
from  that  designation  of  the  body  to  whom  the  legislative  power  is  assigned  a 
grant  of  power,  and  especially  an  indefinite  authority,  to  legislate  upon  such 
subjects  as  they  please  without  regard  to  the  Constitution  1  Is  it  not  also  just 
as  plainly  written  in  the  Constitution  that  "  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
Congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish  "  by  law  ?  Is  anybody 
thence  to  infer  that  this  is  an  unlimited  grant  of  power  authoi  izing  the  Supreme 
Court  or  the  inferior  courts  of  the  United  States  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  any 
and  all  conceivable  questions,  and  even  to  reverse  by  their  decisions  the  power 
of  impeachment,  lodged  exclusively  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
iudgment  in  impeacnment,  authorized  to  be  pronounced  exclusively  and  only 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States? 

It  will  never  do  for  any  man  to  say  that  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  is 
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a  grant  of  power.  It  is  simply  tbe  designatioQ  of  the  officer  to  whom  the 
executive  power  of  the  government  shall  be  committed  under  the  limitations  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  as  **  the  Congress"  is  the  designation  of  the 
department  to  which  shall  be  committed  the  legislative  power,  and  as  *'  the 
courts"  is  the  designation  of  the  department  to  which  shall  be  committed  the 
judicial  power ;  and  upon  this  subject  I  refer,  also,  to  what  Mr.  Webster  said 
touching  the  limitations  of  the  executive  authoritj : 

It  is  perfectly  plain  and  manifest,  that,  althon{|rh  the  framers  of  the  ConstitatioD  meant  to 
confer  executive  power  on  the  President,  yet  they  meant  to  define  and  limit  that  power,  and 
to  confer  no  more  than  they  did  thus  define  and  limit.  When  they  say  it  shall  be  vested  in 
a  President,  lliey  mean  that  one  magistrate,  to  be  called  a  President,  snail  hold  the  executive 
authority  ;  but  they  mean,  further,  that  he  shall  hold  this  authority  according 'to  the  grants 
and  limitations  of  the  Constitution  itself.    (4  Webster's  Works,  p.  186.) 

Does  not  the  Oonstitution,  Senators,  define  and  limit  the  executive  power  in 
this,  that  it  declares  that  the  President  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and 
pardons,  &c.;  in  this»  that  it  declares  that  the  President  shall  have  power  to 
appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  foreign  ambassadors 
and  other  public  ofiicers ;  in  this,  that  it  provides  that  he  shall  have  power  to 
make  treaties  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  ?  And  does  it 
not  limit  his  power  in  this,  that  it  declares  that  all  legislative  power  shall  be 
vested  in  a  Congress  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives ;  in  this,  that  it  declares  that  the  President  shall  take  care  that  the  laws 
which  the  Congress  enacts  shall  be  faithfnlly  executed ;  in  this,  that  it  declares 
that  every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with 
or  without  his  consent  shall  be  a  law,  to  remain  a  law— and  that  is  the  very  point 
in  controversy  here  between  the  President  and  the  people — and  to  be  executed 
as  a  law  until  the  same  shall  have  been  repealed  by  the  power  that  made  it  or 
actually  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  a  case  clearly 
within  its  jurisdictivm  and  within  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution  itself? 

It  has  been  settled  law  in  this  country  from  a  very  early  period  that  the 
constitutionality  of  a  law  should  not  be  questioned,  much  less  be  adjudged 
invalid,  by  a  court  clothed  by  the  Constitution  with  jurisdiction  in  the  prem- 
ises, nnless  upon  a  case  so  clear  as  to  scarcely  admit  of  a  dnubt;  and  what 
is  the  result.  Senators  ?  that  there  is  not-^I  feel  myself  justified  in  saying  it, 
without  recently  having  very  carefully  examined  the  questions-one  clear, 
unequivocal  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  against  the 
constitutionality  of  any  law  whatever  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States — not  one.  There  was  no  such  decision  as  that  in  the  Dred  Scott  case. 
Lawyers  will  understand,  when  I  use  the  word  "  decision,"  what  I  mean — the 
judgment  pronounced  by  the  court  upon  the  issue  joined  upon  the  record. 
There  was  no  such  decision  in  that  case,  nor  in  any  other  case,  so  far  as  I  can 
recollect.  On  this  subject,  however,  I  may  be  excused  for  reading  a  decision 
or  two  from  our  courts.  In  the  case  of  Fletcher  vs.  Peck,  6  Cranch,  page  87, 
Marshall,  delivering  the  opinion,  said : 

Tbe  question  whether  a  law  be  void  for  its  repugnancy  to  the  Constitution  is,  at  all  times, 
a  question  of  much  delicacy,  which  ought  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  decided  in  the  affirmative  in  a 
doubtfnl  case. 

And  again : 

The  opposition  between  the  Constitution  and  the  law  should  be  such  that  the  judge  feels  a 
clear  ana  strong  conviction  of  their  incompatibility  with  each  other. 

In  ex  parte  McCullom,  1  Cowen's  Reports,  564,  Chief  Justice  Savage  says ' 

Before  the  court  will  deem  it  their  duty  to  declare  an  act  of  the  legislature  unoonstitutionai 
a  case  must  be  presented  in  which  there  can  be  no  rational  doubt. 

In  Morris  v*.  The  People,  3  Denio,  381,  the  court  say : 

The  presumption  is  always  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  law,  if  the  contrary  is  not  cleaiiy 
demonstrated. 
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I  faftTe  read  these,  senators,  not  that  it  was  reallj  neeessary  to  my  argonieatt 
hat  to  aoswer  the  pretension  of  this  President  that  he  may  come  here  to  set  aside 
a  law,  and  in  order  to  justify  himself  assume  the  prerogative  to  do  it  in  order 
that  he  may  test  its  validity  in  the  courts  of  justice  when  the  courts  have  never 
ventured  upon  that  dangerous  experiment  themselves,  and,  on  the  eoatrary,  hare 
thirty  years  ago,  as  I  showed  to  the  Senate  yesterday,  solemnly  ruled,  without 
a  dissenting  voice,  that  the  assumption  of  power  claimed  by  the  President  would 
defeat  justice  itself  and  annihilate  the  laws  of  the  people.  I  have  done  it  also 
to  fortify  the  text  of  your  Oonstitution  and  to  make  plain  its  significance,  which 
declares  that  every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  Congress  with  or  without 
the  President's  approval,  even  over  his  veto,  shall  be  a  law.  The  language  is 
plain  and  simple.  It  is  a  law  until  it  is  annulled ;  in  the  words  of  Hamilton,  aa 
recorded  in  the  seventh  volume  of  his  work?,  a  law  to  the  President ;  a  law  to 
every  department  of  the  government,  l^islative,  executive,  and  judicial ;  a  law 
to  aU  the  people. 

It  is  in  vain  the  gentlemen  say  that  it  is  only  constitutional  laws  that  bind. 
That  is  simply  begging  the  question.  The  presumption,  as  I  have  shown  yoa 
from  the  authorities,  is  that  every  law  is  constitotioual  until  by  authority  it  la 
declared  otherwise,  and  the  question  here  is  whether  that  authority  is  in  Andrew 
Johnson.  That  is  the  whole  question,  whether  that  authority  is  in  Andrew 
Johnson.  Your  Constitution  says  it  shall  be  a  law.  It  does  not  mean  that  it 
shall  remain  a  law  aft;er  it  shall  have  been  reconsidered  by  the  law-making 

Sower  and  repealed ;  it  does  not  say  that  it  shall  remain  a  law  to  the  hurt  and 
eprivation  of  private  right  after  it  shall  have  been  adjudged  unconstitutional 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  under  the  limitations  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  within  their  express  jurisdiction ;  but  it  does  mean  that  until  judg- 
ment be  pronounced  authoratively  in  your  tribunals  of  justice,  or  that  power  be 
exercised  authoritatively  by  the  people's  representatives  in  Congress  assembled , 
it  shall  be  a  law  to  the  President,  to  every  head  of  department,  as  the  court  ruled 
in  the  case  from  which  I  read  yesterday  in  12  Peters,  to  every  representative  ia 
Congress,  to  every  senator,  and  every  human  being  within  the  jorisdiction  of 
your  laws. 

Why  do  the  gentlemen  make  the  -distinction,  that  it  is  only  laws  passed  ia 
pursuance  of  the  Constitution  that  are  to  bind  ?  Why  not  follow  their  prem- 
ises to  their  logical  conclusions  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  I 
took  occasion  to  say  yesterday,  is  by  virtue  of  the  prerogatives  of  his  office 
vested  with  the  power  judicially  to  interpret  the  Constitution  for  himself  and 
judicially  to  decide  for  the  time  being  for  himself  the  validity  of  every  law,  and 
therefore  may,  with  impunity,  set  aside  every  law  upon  your  statute-book,  ia 
the  words  of  his  advocate,  for  the  reason  that  he  has  come  to  the  deliberate  con- 
clusion that  it  interferes  with  some  power  vested  in  him  by  the  people  ? 

Senators,  considering  the  operations  of  the  President's  mind  as  manifested  ia 
his  past  official  conduct,  Ood  only  knows  to  what  absurd  conclusions  he  might 
arrive  hereafter,  if  by  your  judgment  you  recognize  this  unlimited  prerogative 
in  him,  when  he  comes  to  sit  in  judicial  judgment  upon  all  the  laws  upon  the 
statute-book.  He  might  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  all  interfered  with 
and  cut  off  som'e  power  confided  to  him  by  the  Constitution ! 

The  position  conflicts  with  every  principle  of  law  and  every  principle  of  com- 
mon sense.  If  this  discretionary  power  is  in  the  President  no  man  can  lay  hia 
hand  upon  him.  That  was  exactly  the  ruling  of  his  honor  the  Chief  Justice, 
in  the  Mississippi  case,  touching  the  exercise  of  certain  discretionary  power 
vested  in  the  President  by  the  reconstruction  act.  His  judgment,  where  the 
law  vests  in  him  discretionary  power,  concludes  everybody ;  the  courts  cannot 
review  his  decisions,  and  unless  you  charge  him  with  corruption  there  is  an  end 
of  all  inquiry.  It  was  settled  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  case  to  whieh  I 
referred  yesterday  from  memory,  reported  in  12  Wheaton,  and  has  never  been 
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cballenged  from  that  day  to  this.  I  deny  any  such  discretion  in  the  Execative, 
becanse  it  is  a  discretion  incompatible  with  the  public  liberties,  because  it  is  a 
discretion  in  direct  conflict  with  the  express  letter  of  the  Constitution,  because 
it  is  a  discretion  which  vests  him  with  more  than  kingly  prerogative,  because 
it  is  a  discretion  which  puts  the  servant  above  his  master,  because  it  is  a  discre- 
tion which  clothes  the  creature  with  power  superior  to  the  power  of  its  creator. 

The  American  people  will  tolerate  no  such  discretion  in  the  Executive,  by 
whomsoever  sanctioned  or  by  whomsoever  advocated.  When  that  day  comes 
that  the  American  people  will  tamely  submit  to  this  assumption  of  authority 
that  their  President  is  above  their  Constitution  and  above  their  laws,  and  may 
defy  either  or  both  at  his  pleasure  with  impunity,  they  will  have  proved  them- 
selves unfit  custodians  of  the  great  trust  which  has  been  committed  to  their  care 
in  the  interests  of  their  children  and  in  the  interests  of  the  millions  that  are  to 
come  after  them.  I  have  no  fear  of  the  results  with  the  people.  Their  instincts 
are  all  right.  They  understand  perfectly  well  that  the  President  is  but  their 
servant  to  obey  their  laws  in  common  with  themselves,  and  to  execute  their  laws 
in  the  mode  and  manner  as  the  laws  themselves  prescribe;  and  not  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment day  by  day  upon  their  authority  to  legislate  for  themselves  and  to  govern 
themselves  by  laws  duly  enacted  through  their  representatives  in  Congress 
assembled. 

And  this  brings  me.  Senators,  to  the  point  made  by  the  learned  gentleman  from 
New  York  when  he  talked  of  the  coming  struggle  in  which  the  President  and 
bis  friends,  headed  doubtless  by  the  leameil  gentleman  himself,  would  march 
under  the  banner  of  the  "supremacy  of  the  Constitution'*  against  the  ''omnipo- 
tence of  Congress."  I  have  uttered  no  word,  nor  have  my  associates  uttered 
any  word,  that  justified  any  suggestion  about  the  omnipotence  of  Congress.  I 
can  understand  very  well  something  about  the  omnipotence  of  a  Parliament 
under  the  protection  of  a  corrupt,  hereditary  monarch,  of  whom  it  may  be  said, 
and  is  said  by  his  retainers,  "He  rules  by  the  grace  of  Ood  and  of  divine  right ;" 
but  I  cannot  understand,  nor  can  plain  people  anywhere  understand,  what  signi- 
ficance is  to  be  attached  to  this  expres.-tion,  "  the  omnipotence  of  Congress  "— 
a  Congress  the  popular  branch  of  which  is  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  suf- 
frages of  freemen.  I  intend  to  utter  no  word,  as  I  have  uttered  no  word  from 
the  beginning  of  this  contest  to  this  hour,  which  will  justify  any  man  in  intimat- 
ing that  I  claim  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  omnipotence.  I  claim 
for  it  simply  the  power  to  do  the  people's  will  as  required  by  the  people  in  their 
written  Constitution  and  enjoined  by  their  oaths. 

It  doas  not  result,  because  we  deny  the  power  of  the  Executive  to  sit  in  judi- 
cial judgment  upon  the  legislation  of  Congress,  that  unconstitutional  enactments, 
abuses  of  power,  usurpations  of  authority,  and  corrupt  practices  on  the  part  of 
a  Congress,  are  without  a  remedy.  The  first  remedy  under  your  Constitution 
is  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  in  the  mode  and  manner  prescribed  by 
your  Constitution ;  and  the  last  great  remedy  under  your  Constitution  is  with 
the  people  that  ordain  constitutions,  that  appoint  senators,  that  elect  Houses  of 
Bepresentatives,  that  establish  courts  of  justice,  and  abolish  them  at  their 
pleasure. 

The  gentleman  can  alarm  nobody  by  talking  about  an  omnipotent  Congress. 
If  the  Congress  abuse  its  trust  let  it  be  held  to  answer  for  that  abuse ;  but  in 
God's  name,  let  the  Congress  answer  somewhere  else,  than  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Your  Constitution  has  declared  that  they  shall  answer  to 
no  man  for  their  legislation  or  for  their  words  uttered  in  debate,  save  to  the 
respective  houses  to  which  they  belong,  and  to  that  great  people  who  appoint 
them. 

That  is  my  answer  to  the  gentleman's  clamor  about  an  omnipotent  Congress. 
Among  the  American  people  there  is  nothing  omnipotent  and  nothing  eternal 
but  Qod,  and  no  law  save  His  and  the  laws  of  their  own  creation,  subject  to  the 
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requirements  of  those  laws  to  which  the  gentleman  so  eloquently  referred  the 
other  day,  which  He  wrote  upon  the  stone  tahle  amid  the  earthquake  and  the 
darkness  of  the  mountain,  and  a  part  of  which,  I  deeply  regret  to  say,  the 
gentleman,  in  his  eloquent  di8Coui*se,  both  forgot  and  broke.  We  are  the  kee]>er8 
of  our  own  conscience.  It  was  well  enough  for  the  gentleman  to  remind  the 
senators  of  the  obligation  of  their  oath.  It  was  well  enough  for  the  gentleman 
to  suggest  to  them,  so  elegantly  as  he  did,  the  significance  of  those  great  words, 
"justice,  law,  oath,  duty."  It  was  well  enough  for  him  to  repeat  in  the  hearing 
of  the  Senate  and  in  the  hearing  of  this  listening  audience  those  grand  words  of 
the  common  Father  of  us  all,  *<  Thou  shall  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy 
Gh)d  in  vain."  But  it  was  not  well  for  the  gentleman,  in  the  heat  and  fire  of 
his  argument,  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  the  Senate,  to  pronounce  judgment 
upon  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  say,  as  he  did  say,  that,  unmindful 
of  the  obligations  of  our  oaths,  regardless  of  the  requirements  of  the  Oonstitu- 
tion,  forgetful  of  God  and  forgetful  of  the  rights  of  our  fellow- men,  in  the  spirit 
of  hate,  we  had  preferred  these  articles  of  impeachment. 

It  was  not  well  for  the  gentleman,  either,  to  intimate  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  had  exercised  a  power  that  did  not  belong  to  them,  when,  in 
rest>onse  to  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  the  21st  of 
February,  1868,  they  had  resolved  that  the  act  done  by  the  President  and  com- 
municated to  the  Senate,  to  wit,  the  removal  of  the  head  of  a  department  and 
the  appointment  of  a  successor  thereto  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  was  not  authorized  by  the  Constitution  and  laws.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  Senate,  if  they  had  any  opinion  upon  the  subject,  to  express  it ;  and  it  is 
not  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  either  in  his  own  person  or  in  th4 
person  of  his  counsel,  to  challenge  the  Senate  as  disqualified  to  sit  in  judgment 
under  the  Constitution,  as  his  triers,  upon  articles  of  impeachment,  because,  in 
the  discharge  of  another  duty,  they  had  pronounced  against  him.  They  pro- 
nounced aright.  The  people  of  the  United  States  will  sanction  their  judgment 
whatever  the  Senate  may  think  of  it  themselves. 

Senators,  that  all  that  I  have  said  in  this  general  way  of  the  power  assumed 
and  exercised  by  the  President  and  attempted  to  be  justified  here  is  directly 
involved  in  this  issue,  and  underlies  this  whole  question  between  the  people  and 
this  guilty  President,  no  man  can  gainsay. 

1.  He  stands  charged  with  a  misdemeanor  in  office  in  that  he  issued  an  order 
in  writing  for  the  removal  of  the  Secretary  of  War  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate,  without  its  advice  and  consent,  in  direct  violation  of  express  law,  and 
with  intent  to  violate  the  law. 

2.  He  stands  charged,  during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  without  its  advice  or 
consent,  in  direct  violation* of  the  express  letter  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the 
act  of  March  2,  1867,  with  issuing  a  letter  of  authority  to  one  Lorenzo  Thomas, 
authorizing  him  and  commanding  him  to  assume  and  exercise  the  functions  of 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War. 

3.  He  stands  charged  with  an  unlawful  conspiracy  to  hinder  the  Secretary  of 
War  from  (lolding  the  office,  in  violation  of  the  law,  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  violation  of  his  own  oath,  and  with  the  further  conspiracy  to  preyent  the 
execution  of  the  tenure-of-office  act,  in  direct  violation  of  his  oath  as  well  as  in 
direct  violation  of  the  express  provisions  of  your  statute;  and  to  prevent,  also, 
the  Secretary  of  War  from  holding  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of 
War;  and  with  the  further  conspiracy,  by  force,  threat,  or  intimidation,  to  possess 
the  property  of  the  United  States  and  unlawfully  control  the  same  contrary  to 
theact  of  Julv  20,  1861. 

He  stands  charged  further  with  an  unlawful  attempt  to  influence  Major  General 
Emory  to  disregard  the  requirements  of  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  the  army,  passed  March  2,  1867,  and  which  expressly  provides  that 
a  violation  of  its  provisions  shall  be  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  in  office. 
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He  stands  farther  charged  with  a  high  misdemeanor  in  this,  that  on  the  18th 
day  of  August,  1866,  hy  public  speech  he  attempted  to  excite  resistance  to  the 
thirty-ninth  Congress  and  to  the  laws  of  its  enactment. 

He  stands  further  charged  with  a  high  misdemeanor  in  this,  that  he  did  affirm 
that  the  thirty-ninth  Congress  was  not  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  thereby 
denying  and  intending  to  deny  the  validity  of  its  legislation  except  in  so  far  as 
he  saw  fit  to  approve  it,  and  denying  its  power  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitation  of  the  United  States;  with  devising  and  contriving  means  by  which 
he  should  prevent  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  required  by  the  act  of  the  2d  March, 
1867,  from  resuming  forthwith  the  functions  of  his  office,  after  having  suspended 
him  and  after  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  concur  in  the  suspension ;  and  with 
farther  devising  and  contriving  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  making  appro- 
priations fbr  the  support  of  the  army,  passed  March  3,  1867,  and  further  to  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  the  act  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the 
rebel  States. 

That  these  several  acts  so  charged  are  impeachable  has  been  shown.  To  deny 
that  they  are  impeachable  is,  as  I  have  said,  to  place  the  President  above  the 
Constitation  and  the  laws,  to  change  the  servant  of  the  people  into  their  master, 
the  executor  of  their  laws  into  the  violator  of  their  laws.  The  Constitation  has 
otherwise  provided,  and  so  it  has  been  otherwise  interpreted  by  one  of  the  first 
writers  upon  the  law  in  America ;  I  refer  to  the  text  of  Chancellor  Kent,  which 
the  gentlemen  were  careful  not  to  read  : 

In  addition  to  all  the  precautions  which  have  been  mentioned  to  prevent  abuse  of  the 
executive  trust  in  the  mode  of  the  President's  appointment,  his  term  of  office,  and  the  precise 
and  definite  limitations  imposed  upon  the  exercise  of  his  power,  the  Constitution  has  also 
rendered  him  directly  amenable  by  law  for  maladministration.  The  inviolability  of  any 
officer  of  government  is  Incompatible  with  the  republican  theory,  as  well  as  with  the  princi- 
ples of  retributive  justice.  The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States  may  be  impeached  by  the  House  of  Representatives  for  treason,  briberv,  and 
other  hiffh  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  upon  conviction  by  the  Senate  removed  from 
office.  If,  then,  neither  the  sense  of  duty,  the  force  of  public  opinion,  nor  the  transitory 
nature  of  the  seat  are  sufficient  to  secure  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  executive  trust,  but  the 
President  will  use  the  authority  of  his  station  to  violate  the  Constitution  or  law  of  the  land, 
the  House  of  Representatives  can  arrest  him  in  his  career  by  resorting  to  the  power  of 
impeachment,    (i  Kent's  Commentaries,  p.  269.) 

And  what  answer  is  made  when  we  come  to  your  bar  to  impeach  them ;  when 
we  show  him  guilty  of  maladministration  as  no  man  ever  was  before  in  this 
country ;  when  we  show  that  he  has  violated  your  Constitution  ;  when  we  show 
that  he  has  violated  your  laws ;  when  we  show  that  he  has  defied  the  power  of 
the  Senate  even  after  they  had  admonished  him  of  the  danger  that  was  impend- 
ing over  hipi  f  The  answer  is,  that  he  is  vested  with  an  unlimited  prerogative 
to  decide  all  these  questions  for  himself,  and  to  suspend  even  your  power  of 
impeachment  in  the  courts  of  justice  until  some  future  day,  which  day  may 
never  come,  when  it  will  suit  his  convenience  to  test  the  validity  of  your  laws 
and  consequently  the  uprightness  of  his  own  conduct  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  There  never  was  a  balder  piece  of  effrontery  practiced 
since  man  was  upon  the^face  of  the  earth.  I  care  not  if  he  be  President  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  simply  an  insult  to  the  human  understanding  to  press  any 
such  defence  in  the  presence  of  his  triers. 

I  have  said  enough  and  more  than  enough  to  show  that  the  matter  charged 
against  the  President  is  impeachable.  I  waste  no  words  upon  the  frivolous 
questions  whether  the  articles  have  the  technical  requisites  of  an  indictment. 
There  is  no  law  anywhere  that  requires  it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  precedents 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  sitting  as  a  high  court  of  impeachment,  but 
condemns  any  suggestion  of  the  kind.  I  read,  however,  for  the  perfection  of  my 
argument  rather  than  for  the  instruction  of  the  Senate,  from  the  text  of  Rawle 
on  the  Constitution,  in  which  he  declares  "  that  articles  of  impeachment  need  not 
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be  drawn  up  with  the  precision  and  strictness  of  indictments.  It  is  all-siifficient 
that  the  charges  be  distinct  and  intelligible."  They  are  distinct  and  inteHi^- 
ble ;  they  are  well  enough  nnderstood,  even  by  the  children  of  the  land  who 
are  able  to  read  their  mother  tongue,  that  the  President  stands  charged  with 
usurpation  of  power  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  in  violation  of  his  oath,  in 
violation  of  the  laws;  that  he  stands  charged  with  an  attempt  to  subvert  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws,  and  usurp  to  himself  all  the  powers  of  the  government  vested 
in  the  legislative  and  judicial,  as  well  as  in  the  executive  departments. 

Touchiug  the  proofs,  senators,  little  need  be  said.  The  charges  are  admitted 
substantially  by  the  answer.  Alrhouffh  the  guilty  intent  is  formally  denied  by 
the  answer  and  attempted  to  be  denied  in  argument,  the  accused  submits  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate  that,  admitting  all  the  charges  to  be  true,  admitting  them 
to  be  established  a^  laid,  nevertheless  he  cannot  be  held  to  answer  before  the 
Senate  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  because  it  is  his  prerogative  to  con- 
strue the  Constitution  for  himself,  to  determine  the  validity  of  your  laws  for 
himself,  and  to  suspend  the  people's  power  of  impeachment  until  it  suits  his 
convenience  to  try  the  question  in  the  courts  of  justice.  That  is  the  whole  case; 
it  is  all  there  is  to  it  or  of  it  or  about  it,  after  all  that  has  been  said  here  by  his 
counsel,  and  that  was  the  significance  of  the  opening  argument,  that  he  oonld 
only  be  convicted  of  such  hig}^  crimes  and  misdemeanors  as  are  kindred  with 
treason  and  bribery.  I  believe  I  referred  to  that  suggestion  yesterday,  and  asked 
the  Senate  to  consider  that  the  offences  whereof  he  is  charged,  whereof  he  is 
clearly  guilty,  and  which  he  confesses  himself  in  his  answer  are  offences  which 
touch  the  nation's  life  and  endanger  the  public  liberties,  and  cannot  be  toler- 
ated for  a  day  or  an  hour  by  the  American  people.  I  proceed,  then,  senators, 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  I  myself  am  growing  weary  of  this  discussion 

Mr.  Shbrman.  Mr.  President,  if  the  honorable  manager  desirt^s  to  pause  at 
this  moment  in  his  argument,  I  will  move  that  the  Senate  take  the  usual  recess. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  thank  the  honorable  senator  from  Ohio.  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  close  my  argument  to*  day,  and  if  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  to 
take  the  recess  now  I  will  yield ;  but 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Would  you  prefer  it  now,  or  to  proceed  half  an  hour  longer  t 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  will  proceed  for  half  an  hour  and  then  a  recess 
can  be  taken. 

Mr.  Shbrman.  Very  well ;  I  withdraw  my  motion. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  The  first  question  that  arises,  senators,  under  the 
first  article,  is  whether  Mr.  Stanton  was  the  Secretary  of  War.  That  he  was 
duly  appointed  in  1862,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  is 
conceded.  About  that  there  is  no  question.  As  the  law  then  stood,  he  was 
entitled  to  hold  the  office  under  his  conmiission  until  removed  by  authority  of 
the  act  of  1789,  or  by  the  authority  of  some  other  existing  act  in  full  force  at 
the  time  of  his  removal ;  or  otherwise  he  was  not  removable  at  all,  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  That  is  the  position  I  take  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  and  I  venture  to  say  before  the  Senate  that  there  is  not  one  sin^e 
word  in  the  recoi*ds  of  the  past  history  of  this  country  to  contradict  it.  The 
act  of  1789,  as  I  have  said  before,  authorized  removal;  but  we  shall  see  whether 
that  act  authorized  his  removal  in  1867. 

The  gentlemen  seem  to  think  the  tenure  of  his  office  depended  upon  the  words 
of  a  commission.  If  that  were  so  I  would  surrender  the  question ;  but  I  deny 
it.  The  tenure  of  his  office  depended  upon  the  provisions  of  the  Constitutioo 
and  the  existing  law  then  or  afterward  in  force,  whatever  it  might  be.  There 
is  no  vested  power  in  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  this  subject  of 
removals  and  appointments  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  beyond  the  reach 
of  legislation ;  and  he  never  had  any  power  whatever  over  the  question,  except 
that  joint  power  with  the  Senate,  to  which  I  have  referred,  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  power  expressly  conferred  by  the  legislation  oi  Congress.    The 
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power  that  conferred  it  dearly  might  take  it  away.  The  tenure-of-office  act 
changed  the  law  of  1789.  The  gentlemen  have  made  elaborate  ai^menta,  • 
showing  that  the  act  of  1863  did  not  necessarily,  by  repugnancy,  repeal  the 
whole  of  the  act  of  1789;  and  that  portion  of  their  argument  was  very  significant 
as  proving  tliat  it  was  competent  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  put  m 
end  to  all  this  talk  about  the  tenure  of  an  office  depending,  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  upon  the  language  of  a  commission.  It  depends  exclusively  upon  the  pro- 
visions of  existing  laws.  The  aet  of  1867  has  repealed  the  act  of  1789,  and  it 
repealed  the  act  of  179«'>  as  well.  That  law  provided  for  the  suspension  of  all 
officers  theretofore  appointed  and  commissioned  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  it  provided  for  the  suspension  of  all  civil  officers  there- 
after appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  no  kind 
of  sophistry  can  evade  the  plain,  clear  words  of  the  law. 

The  gentlemen  undertake  to  gel  up  a  distinction  here  between  the  office  and 
the  person  who  holds  the  office.  No  such  distinction  will  avail  them.  This  act 
of  1867  puts  an  end  to  all  such  quibbling.  The  office  and  the  person  who  fills 
it  are  alike  under  the  protection  of  the  law  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Execn- 
tive,  except  as  limited  and  directed  by  the  law,  and  no  man  can  gainsay  it. 

Every  person — 

I  suppose  that  does  not  mean  an  office  merely — 

Every  person  holding  any  civil  office  to  which  he  has  been  appointed  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  every  person  who  shall  hereafter  he  appointed  to  any 
snch  office,  and  shall  become  duly  qualiBed  to  act  therein,  is  and  shall  be  entitled  to  hold 
sach  office  nntil  a  sucoeesor  shall  have  been  in  like  manner  appointed  and  duly  qoalified, 
except  as  herein  otherwise  provided. 

"  Herein  otherwise  provided"  had  relation  to  the  second  section,  whidi  made 
provision  for  temporary  removal  by  suspension  : 

Providedj  That  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of 
the  Interior,  the  PostmaBter  General,  and  the  Attorney  General,  shall  hold  their  offices 
respectively  for  and  daring  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom  they  may  have  been  appointed 
and  for  one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  removal  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Sbc  2.  And  6e  it  fwnher  enacted^  That  when  any  officer  appointed  as  aforesaid,  ezcept- 
inff  judges  of  the  United  States  courts,  shall,  during  a  recess  of  the  Senate,  be  shown,  by 
evidence  satisfactory  to  the  President,  to  be  gnilty  of  misconduct  in  office  or  crime,  or  for 
any  reason  shall  become  incapable  or  legally  disqualified  to  perform  its  duties,  in  such  case, 
and  in  no  other,  the  President  may  suspend  such  officer  and  designate  some  suitable  person 
to  perform  temporarily  the  duties  of  such  office. 

**  In  such  case,  and  in  no  other."  What  case  t  That  he  shall  have  become 
temporarily  disqualified,  incapable,  or  legally  disqualified,  or  shall  be  guilty  of 
misdemeanor  in  office  or  crime,  in  such  case  and  no  other  shall  the  President 
suspend  him.  What  other  condition  is  there  ?  That  it  shall  be  in  the  recess 
of  the  Senate,  and  so  the  section  says  : 

That  when  any  officer  •»••#•#• 

shall,  dufini^  a  reeesM  of  the  Senate,  be  shown,  by  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  President,  to 
be  guilty  of  mieeonduct  in  office  or  crime,  or  for  any  reason  shall  become  incapable  or  legally 
disqualified  to  perform  its  duties,  in  such  case,  and  in  no  other,  &«. 

During  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  and  not  at  any  other  time,  shall  the  Presi- 
dent suspend  him  and  report  within  twenty  days  after  their  next  meeting  to 
the  Senate  the  fact  of  suspension,  the  reasons  and  the  evidence  upon  which  it 
is  made.  There  is  a  law  so  plain  that  no  man  can  misunderstand  it — a  plain, 
dear,  distinct  provision  of  the  law,  that  in  such  case  and  no  otheri  to  wit,  dur- 
ing the  recess  and  for  the  reasons,  and  only  the  reasons,  named  in  the  statute* 
shall  he  suspend  from  office  any  person  heretofore  appointed  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  cons^t  of  the  Senate,  or  who  may  be  hereafter  appointed  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  Secretary  of  War  and  every  other  officer  appointed 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  h<dding  at  the  time  of  the  enact- 
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ment  of  this  law,  was  within  the  provisions  of  the  body  of  the  act.  The  Presi- 
*  dent  himself  is  prohibited  by  the  act  from  removal,  as  he  was  authorized  by  the 
act  of  1789  to  make  removals.  There  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  if  gen- 
tlemen admit  the  validity  of  the  law.  What  next  ?  It  is  attempted  to  be  said 
here  that  from  the  body  of  this  act  the  secretaries  appointed  by  Mr  Lincoln 
were  excepted.  Who,  pray,  says  that?  I  have  just  read  to  you  the  com- 
manding words  of  Mr.  Webster  that  exceptions,  unless  clearly  expressed  in  the 
law,  are  never  to  be  implied  except  where  a  positive  necessity  exists  for  their 
implication.  It  is  a  sound  rule  of  construction.  Who  says  that  the  heads  of 
departments  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  are  by  the  proviso  excepted  from  the 
body  of  this  act? 

The  gentlemen,  in  the  absence  of  any  further  reason,  undertook  to  quote 
from  the  speech  of  my  learned  and  accomplished  friend,  the  senator  from  Ohio, 
forgetting  that  one  line  of  his  speech  declares  expressly,  by  necessary  intend- 
ment, that  the  existing  Secretaries  at  the  head  of  departments  were  within  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  wherein  he  says  that  if  the  Secretary  would  not  with- 
draw or  resign  upon  the  politest  suggestion  from  the  President  he  himself  would 
consent  to  his  removal.  What  significance  can  be  attached  to  these  words  if 
they  do  not  mean  this :  that  by  this  law  the  President  after  all  may  not  be 
permitted  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War,  but  if  he  politely  requests  him  to  • 
resign,  and  he  should  refuse  to  resign,  the  senator  would  himself  consent  to  his 
removal  1 

As  the  matter  then  stood,  the  senator  was  doubtless  entirely  justified  before 
the  country  in  coming  to  that  conclusion,  for  facts  had  not  sufficiently  disclosed 
themselves  to  show  the  necessity  of  the  Secretary  of  War  retaining  his  office 
in  the  light  of  the  solemn  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  he  was  at  liberty 
in  spite  of  the  President,  under  cover  of  that  decision,  to  interpret  the  law  for 
himself,  to  stand  by  the  law  for  himself,  subject  to  impeachment  if  he  abused 
the  trust,^  and  in  the  words  of  the  court  not  to  take  the  law  from  the  President. 
Times  have  changed.  The  President  has  more  fully  developed  his  character. 
It  is  understood  now  by  the  whole  country,  by  the  whole  civilized  world,  that 
he  has  undertaken  to  usurp  all  the  powers  of  this  government  and  to  betray  the 
trust  committed  to  him  by  the  people  through  their  Constitution. 

The  Secretary  is  said  to  be  excepted  by  the  proviso  from  the  body  of  the 
statute.  It  is  an  afterthought.  The  President  himself  in  his  message,  which  I 
will  take  the  liberty  to  cite,  in  the  report  notified  the  Senate  that  if  he  had  sup- 
posed any  member  of  his  cabinet  woul^  have  availed  himself  of  the  law  to  retain 
the  office  against  his  will  he  would  have  removed  him  without  hesitation  before 
it  became  a  law.  He  supposed  then  he  was  within  the  law;  they  all  supposed 
he  was  within  the  law. 

Again,  the  President  is  concluded  on  this  question,  senators,  because  on  the 
12th  day  of  August,  1867,  he  issued  an  order  suspending  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
Secretary  of  War,  under  this  act.  What  provision  is  there  in  the  Constitution 
authorizing  the  President  to  suspend  anybody  for  a  day  or  an  hour — a  head  of 
department — from  office  ?  Nobody  ever  claimed  it ;  nobody  ever  exercised  it. 
It  is  a  thing  unheard  of  altogether  in  the  past  history  of  the  country.  It  never 
was  authorized  by  any  law,  save  the  act  of  March  2,  1867,  the  tenure-of-office 
act.  The  language  of  the  act  is  "suspension;''  and,  senators,  pardon  me,  for  I 
do  not  intend  that  this  confessedly  guilty  man  shall  change  front  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  in  order  to  cover  up  his  villainy.  In  his  message  to  the  Senate 
he  not  only  quotes  the  word  of  the  statute  that  he  had  suspended  him,  but  he 

? notes  the  other  word  of  the  statute,  that  the  suspension  was  not  yet "  revoked." 
ask  you,  senators,  when  that  word  ever  before  occurred  in  the  executive  papers 
of  a  President  of  the  United  States,  that  he  had  '*  revoked  "  a  suspension.  It 
is  the  word  of  the  tenure-of-office  act  that  the  President  may,  if  he  becomes  sat- 
isfied that  the  suspension  is  made  without  just  cause,  revoke  it;  and  he  conunu- 
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nicates  to  the  Senate  that  the  suspension  was  not  yet  revoked.  He  thought  he 
was  within  the  statute  when  he  suspended  him.  He  thought  he  was  within  the 
statute  when  he  communicated  to  the  Senate  that  he  had  not  yet  revoked  the 
suspension.  He  thought  he  was  within  the  statute  when,  in  obedience  to  its 
express  requirement,  within  twenty  days  after  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate, 
he  did,  as  required  by  the  law,  report  the  suspension  to  the  Senate,  together 
with  the  reasons  and  th»  evidence  on  which  he  made  the  suspension.  It  is  too 
late  for  any  man  to  come  before  the  Senate  and  say  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  did  not  himself  believe  that  the  Secretary  of  War  was  within  the 
operation  of  the  statute ;  that  he  believed  that  he  was  excepted  from  its  pro- 
visions by  the  operation  of  the  proviso. 

Moreover,  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  reciting  the  eighth  sec- 
tion of  the  tennre-of-office  act,  and  notifying  him  that  he  had  suspended  Edwin 
M.  Stanton,  was  a  further  recognition  of  the  fact  on  his  part  that  Mr.  Stanton 
was  within  the  provisions  of  the  act.  All  of  which  I  shall  beg  leave  to  quote, 
that  it  may  be  clearly  understood  by  the  Senate. 

But  that  is  not  all.  His  own  counsel  who  opened  the  case,  [Mr.  Curtis,]  as 
will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  his  argument,  declares  that  there  are  no  express 
words  within  the  proviso  that  bring  the  Secretary  of  War,  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
within  the  proviso.  That  is  his  own  position,  and  that  being  so,  he  must  be 
within  the  body  of  the  statute.    There  is  no  escape  from  it. 

There  has  been  further  argument,  however,  on  this  subject  that  the  President 
did  not  intend  to  violate  the  law.  If  he  believed  he  was  within  the  statute,  and 
suspended  him  under  the  statute  and  by  authority  of  the  statute,  and  reported 
in  obedience  to  the  statute  to  the  Senate  within  the  next  twenty  days,  wiih  the 
reasons  and  the  evidence  upon  which  he  made  the  suspension,  it  will  not  do  to 
come  and  sav  now  that  the  President  did  not  intend  to  violate  the  law,  that  he 
did  not  think  it  obligatory  upon  him.  If  he  did  not  think  it  obligatory  upon 
him,  why  did  he  obey  it  in  the  first  instance — why  did  he  exercise  power  under 
it  at  all  ?  There  is  but  one  answer,  senators,  that  can  be  given,  and  that  answer 
itself  covers  the  President  with  ignominy  and  shame  and  reproach.  It  is  this  : 
"  I  will  keep  my  oath ;  I  will  obey  the  law ;  I  will  suspend  the  head  of  a 
department  under  it  by  its  express  authority  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  republic ;  I  will  report  the  suspension  to  the  Senate,  together  with  the  rea- 
sons and  the  evidence  upon  which  the  suspension  was  made ;  and  if  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  suspension  I  will  abide  by  the  law  ;  if  the  Senate  non-concur  in 
the  suspension,  I  will  defy  the  law  and  fling  my  own  record  in  their  face,  and 
tell  them  that  it  is  my  prerogative  to  sit  in  judgment  judicially  upon  the  validity 
of  the  statute."  That  is  the  answer,  and  it  is  all  the  answer  that  can  be  made 
to  it  by  any  man. 

I  admit,  senators,  upon  this  construction  of  the  law,  for  I  have  not  yet  done 
with  it,  that  the  President  in  the  first  instance,  as  to  the  suspension  veithin  the 
limitation  of  the  law,  is  himself  the  judge  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  reasons  and 
the  evidence  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  he  is  not  to  be  held  impeachable  for 
any  honest  error  of  judgment  in  coming  to  that  conclusion.  It  would  be  a 
gross  injustice  to  hold  him  impeachable  for  any  honest  error  of  judgment  in 
coming  to  his  conclusion  that  the  Secretary  of  War  was  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
or  crime  in  office,  that  he  had  become  incapable  or  legally  disqualified  to  hold 
the  office.  But  the  President  is  responsible  if,  without  any  of  the  reasons 
assigned  by  the  law,  he  nevertheless  availed  himself  of  the  power  conferred 
under  the  law  to  abuse  it  and  suspend  the  Secretary  of  War  though  he  knew 
he  was  not  disqualified  for  any  reason,  though  he  knew  that  there  was  no  color- 
able excuse  for  charging  that  he  was  guilty  of  misdemeanor  or  crime  or  that  he 
had  become  in  any  manner  legally  disqualified ;  and  this  is  the  very  crime 
charged  against  him  in  the  eleventh  article  of  impeachment,  that  he  did  attempt 
to  violate  the  provisions  of  the  tenure- of-office  act  in  that  he  attempted  to  pre- 
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Tent  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  from  resuming  the  functions  of  the 
office  or  from  exercising  the  office  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  bj  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  in  direct  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
act  itself. 

Now,  what  are  his  reasons  ?  The  President  is  concluded  by  his  record  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  American  people  is  condemned  upon  his  record.  What 
are  his  reasons?  Let  the  Senate  answer  when  they  come  to  deliberate.  What 
evidence  did  he  furnish  this  Senate,  in  the  communication  made  to  it,  that 
Edwin  M.  Stanton  had  become  in  any  manner  disqualified  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  that  office  ?  What  evidence  did  he  furnish  the  Senate  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  any  misdemeanor  or  crime  in  office  ?  What  evidence  was  there 
that  he  was  legally  disqualified,  in  the  words  of  the  statute  ?  None  whatever. 
It  results,  therefore,  senators,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  upon  his 
own  showing,  judged  by  his  own  record,  suspended  Edwin  M  Stanton  from  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  appointed  a  successor  without  the  presence 
of  any  of  the  reasons  named  in  the  statute,  and  he  is  confessedly  guilty  before 
the  Senate  and  before  the  world,  and  no  man  can  acquit  him. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  for  15  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the  Chief 
Justice  resumed  the  chair,  and  called  the  Senate  to  order. 

Mr.  Manager  Biivoham.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  when  the  recess  was 
taken  I  had  said  all  that  I  desired  to  say,  and  all  that  I  think  it  needful,  to 
show  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  himself  being  witness  upon  his 
own  messages  sent  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  has  been  guilty,  and  is 
guilty  in  manner  and  form  as  he  stands  charged  in  the  first,  second,  third, 
eighth,  and  eleventh  articles  of  impeachment.  It  does  seem  hard,  senators,  and 
yet  the  interest  involved  in  this  question  is  so  great  that  I  do  not  feel  myself  at 
liberty  to  fail  to  utter  a  word  that  might,  perhaps,  be  uttered  fitly  in  this  presence 
in  the  cause  of  the  people,  but  it  seems  hard  to  be  compelled  to  coin  one's  heart's 
drops  into  thoughts  to  persuade  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  that  a  man  who 
stands  self-convicted  on  their  records  ought  to  be  pronounced  guilty.  It  onchee 
the  concern  of  every  man  in  this  country,  whether  the  laws  are  to  be  supreme, 
whether  they  are  to  be  vindicated,  whether  they  are  to  be  executed,  or  wnether 
at  last,  after  all  that  has  passed  before  our  eyes,  after  all  the  sacrifices  that  have 
been  made,  after  the  wondeiful  salvation  that  has  been  wrought  by  the  sacrifice 
of  blood  in  the  vindication  of  the  people's  laws,  their  own  Chief  Magistrate  is 
to  renew  the  rebellion  with  impunity,  and  violate  the  laws  at  his  pleasure,  and 
set  them  at  bold  defiance. 

When  the  Senate  took  its  recess  I  had  shown,  I  think,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
every  candid  mind  within  the  hearing  of  my  voice,  that  the  President,  without 
colorable  excuse,  had  availed  himself  of  the  authority  conferred  for  the  first  time 
by  the  laws  of  the  republic  to  suspend  the  head  of  a  department,  and  had  dis- 
regarded at  the  same  time  its  express  limitation,  which  declares  that  he  shall 
not  suspend  him  save  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  and  that  only  for  the 
reason  that  from  some  cause  he  has  become  incapacitated  to  fill  the  office,  as  by 
the  visitation  of  Providence,  or  has  become  legally  disqualified  to  hold  the  office, 
or  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  or  of  a  crime.  Without  the  shadow  of  evidence 
that  your  Secretary  of  War  was  incapacitated ;  without  the  shadow  of  evidence 
that  he  was  legally  disqualified ;  without  the  shadow  of  evidence  that  he  was 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  or  a  crime,  he  dared  to  suspend  him  and  to  defy  the 
people,  in  the  presence  of  the  people's  tribunes,  who  hold  him  to  answer  for  the 
violation  of  his  oath,  for  the  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  for  the  violation 
of  the  law.  Senators,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  day's  proceeding, 
impartial  history,  which  records  and  perpetuates  what  men  do  and  suffer  in  this 
life,  will  do  justice  to  your  slandered  and  calumniated  Secretary  of  War. 

The  gentleman  [Mr.  Groedbeck]  spoke  of  him  but  yesterday  as  being  a  thorn 
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in  the  heart  of  the  President.  The  people  know  that  for  four  years  of  sleepless 
▼igilanee  he  was  a  thorn  in  the  heart  of  every  traitor  in  the  land  who  lifted  his 
hands  against  their  flag  and  against  the  sanctuary  of  your  liberties.  lie  can 
a£Ford  to  wait ;  his  time  hVis  not  come.  His  name  will  survive  the  trial  of  this 
day  and  be  remembered  with  the  names  of  the  demigods  and  the  heroes  who, 
through  an  unprecedented  conflict,  saved  the  republic  alive ;  and  yet  I  charge 
your  recusant  President  with  calumny,  with  slander,  when  he  suspends  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  under  pretence,  in  the  words  of  your  statute,  that  he  was  guilty 
oi  a  misdemeanor  or  a  crime  in  office  or  had  become  legally  disqualified.  He 
was  legally  disqualified,  undoubtedly,  judging  him  by  the  President's  standard, 
if  the  qualification  of  office  is  an  utter  disregard  of  the  obligatiofas  of  an  oath. 
He  was  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  crime,  undoubtedly,  if,  according  to  the 
President's  standeurd,  he  was  guilty  of  consenting  that  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States  may,  at  his  pleasure,  suspend  the  people's  laws  and  dispense  with 
their  execution — ^those  laws  which  are  enacted  by  themselves  and  for  themselveg 
and  are  for  their  protection,  both  while  they  wake  and  while  they  sleep,  at  home 
and  abroad,  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea. 

Your  Secretary  of  War,  senators,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  day's 
proceeding,  will  stand,  as  I  said  before,  in  the  great  hereafter,  upon  the  pages 
of  histoiy  as  one  who  was  ''  faithful  foand  among  the  faithless ;"  a  man  equal 
in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  in  every  quality  that  can  adorn  or  ennoble  or  ele- 
vate human  nature,  to  any  man  of  our  own  time  or  of  any  time ;  a  man  that  was 
*•  clear  in  his  great  office ;"  a  man  who  "  organized  victory"  for  your  battalions 
in  the  field  as  man  never  organized  victory  before  in  the  cabinet  councils  of  a 
people  since  nations  were  upon  the  earth ;  and  this  man  is  to  be  suspended  by 
a  guilty  and  corrupt  and  oath-breaking  President,  under  a  law  which  he  defies, 
and  under  the  hollow  and  hypocritical  pretence  that  he  was  guilty  of  misde- 
meanor or  crime,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  had  become  otherwise  legally 
disqualified  iirom  holding  the  office. 

I  dismiss  the  subject  The  Secretary  needs  no  defence  from  me.  And  yet 
it  was  fit,  in  passing,  that  I  should  take  this  notice  of  what  the  President  has 
done,  not  simply  to  his  hurt,  but  to  the  hurt  of  the  republic.  I  have  said 
enough,  senators,  to  satisfy  you,  and  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  men  in  this  coun- 
try, that  the  President,  when  he  made  this  suspension  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
had  no  doubt  of  the  validity  of  this  law,  of  its  obligation  upon  him,  and  that  tlie 
Secretary  was  within  its  provisions ;  and  hence,  availing  himself  of  its  express 
provisions,  he  did  suspend  him  and  made  report,  as  1  have  said,  to  the  Senate. 

Now,  what  apology  or  excuse  can  be  made  for  this  abuse  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred npon  the  President,  and  of  which  he  stands  charged  by  impeachment 
here  this  day  in  that  he  has  abused,  in  the  language  of  the  authority  which  I 
read  yesterday  in  the  hearing  of  the  Senate,  assented  to  in  the  Senate  on  the 
trial  of  Justice  Peek  without  a  dissenting  voice,  abused  the  power  conferred 
npon  him  by  the  statute?  The  counsel  may  doubt,  or  afiect  to  doubt,  the 
ten nre-of- office  act ;  the  President  never  doubted  it  until  he  was  put  on  trial. 
When  it  was  presented  to  him  for  his  approval  it  was  a  question  with  him 
whether  it  was  in  accord  with  the  Constitution ;  but  after  Congress  had  passed 
it  by  a  two- thirds  vote  over  his  veto  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  Constitution, 
the  President  thenceforward,  until  he  was  impeached  by  the  people's  represen- 
tatives, recognized  the  obligation  of  the  law  and  the  plain,  simple  words  of  the 
Constitution,  that  if  the  bill  be  passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  over  his  veto  it 
shall  become  a  law  to  himself  and  to  everybody  else  in  the  republic. 

The  counsel,  however,  doubt  the  validity  of  the  law.  They  raise  the  ques- 
tion in  the  answer ;  they  raise  it  in  the  argument.  They  intimate  to  the  Senate 
that  it  is  unconstitutional,  and  they  state  a  very  plain  and  very  simple  proposi- 
tion. It  is  really  a  grateM  thing — it  is  to  me  a  very  grateful  thing — ^to  be  able 
to  agree  with  counsel  for  the  President  upon  any  legal  proposition  whatever 
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They  do  state  one  proposition  to  which  I  entirely  assent ;  and  that  is  that 
unconstitutional  law  is  no  law.  But  it  is  no  law  to  the  President,  it  is  no  law 
to  the  Congress,  it  is  no  law  to  the  courts,  it  is  no  law  to  the  people,  only  after 
its  constitutionality  shall  have  been  decided  in  the  mode  and  manner  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution ;  and  the  gentleman  who  so  adroitly  handled  that  text  ae  it 
came  from  the  mighty  brain  of  Marshall,  kne^  it  to  be  the  rule  governing  the 
case  just  as  well  as  anybody  else  knows  it.  It  is  a  law  until  it  shall  have  been 
reversed.  It  has  not  been  reversed.  To  assume  any  other  position  would  be  to 
subject  the  country  at  once  to  anarchy,  because,  as  I  may  have  occasion  to  say 
in  the  progress  of  this  argument,  the  humblest  citizen  in  the  land  is  as  much 
entitled  to  the  impunity  which  that  proposition  brings  as  is  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  does  not  result,  however,  that  the  humblest  citizen  of  the 
land,  in  his  cabin  upon  your  western  frontier,  through  whose  torn  thatch  the 
wintry  rains  come  down,  and  through  whose  broken  walls  the  winds  blow  at 
pleasure,  is  at  liberty  to  defy  the  law  upon  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional and  to  decide  it  in  advance.  The  same  rule  applies  to  your  President. 
Your  Constitution  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 

Is,  then,  this  law  constitutional,  is  it  valid,  and  did  the  President  intend  to 
violate  its  provisions  ?  Senators,  I  said  before  that  the  rule  of  the  common  law 
and  the  common  sense  of  mankind  is,  that  whenever  a  man  does  an  unlawM  act, 
himself  being  a  rational,  intelligent,  responsible  agent,  he  intends  precisely  what 
he  does,  and  there  is  an  end  to  all  further  controversy.  It  sometimes  happens, 
however — ^because  in  the  providence  of  God  truth  is  stronger  than  falsehood ;  it 
is  linked  to  the  Almighty,  and  partakes  in  some  sort  of  his  omnipotence — that 
a  guilty  conscience  sometimes  makes  confessions  and  thereby  contributes  to  the 
vindication  of  violated  law  and  the  administration  of  justice  between  man  and 
man  in  support  of  the  rights  of  an  outraged  and  violated  people.  So  it  has 
happened,  senators,  to  the  accused  at  your  bar.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  was  no  exception  to  that  rule  that  **  murder  will  out."  He  could  not  keep 
his  secret.  It  possessed  him;  it  controlled  his  utterances,  and  it  compelled  him 
in  spite  of  himself,  to  stammer  out  his  guilty  purpose  and  his  guilty  intent,  and 
thereby  silence  the  tongue. of  every  advocate  in  this  chamber  and  of  every 
advocate  outside  of  this  chamber  who  undertakes  to  excuse  the  poor  man  on  the 
ground  that  he  did  not  intend  the  necessary  consequences  of  his  own  act.  He 
did  intend  them  and  he  confesses  it. 

And  now  I  ask  the  Senate  to  note  what  is  recorded  on  page  234  in  the  record, 
in  his  letter  to  General  Grant,  and  see  what  becomes  of  this  pretence  that  the 
intent  is  not  proved ;  that  he  did  not  intend  to  violate  the  law ;  that  he  did  not 
intend,  in  defiance  of  the  express  words  of  the  law,  which  are  that  the  Secretary 
shall  forthwith  resume  the  functions  of  his  office  in  the  event  that  the  Senate 
shall  non-concur  in  the  suspension,  and  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  fact  of  non- 
concurrence,  all  of  which  appears  on  your  record^  to  prevent  the  Secretary  from 
BO  assuming  his  office.  The  President,  in  his  letter  to  General  Grant  of  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1868,  to  be  found  on  page  234  of  the  record,  says : 

First  of  all,  you  here  admit  that  from  the  very  be^nning  of  what  you  term  "  the  whole  his- 
tory "  of  your  connection  with  Mr.  Stanton's  suspension,  you  intendea  to  circumrent  the  Presi- 
dent. It  was  to  carry  out  that  intent  that  you  accepted  the  appointment  This  was  in  your 
mind  at  the  time  of  your  acceptance.  It  was  not,  then,  in  ooedience  to  the  order  of  your 
superior,  as  has  heretofore  been  supposed,  that  you  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office.  Yom 
kneto  it  was  the  President's  purpose  to  prevent  Mr,  Stanton  from  resnminj[  the  office  of  Seer*- 
tary  of  War* 

How  could  he  know  it  if  that  was  not  the  President's  purpose  ?  It  would  be, 
it  seems  to  me — and  I  say  it  with  all  reverence — beyond  the  power  of  Omnipo- 
tence itself  to  know  a  thing  that  was  not  to  be  at  all,  and  could  not  by  any 
possibility  be,  and  did  not  exist.  **  You  knew  it  was  the  President's  purpose  to 
prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  resuming  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War."  And  what 
says  the  law?    That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  suspended  Secretary,  if  the 
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Senate  shall  non-concur  in  the  suspensiony^' forthwith  to  resume  the  functions  of 
the  oflSce."  And  yet  the  Senate  are  to  be  told  here  that  we  must  prove  intent ! 
Well,  we  have  proved  it ;  and  in  God's  name  what  more  are  we  to  prove  before 
this  man  is  to  be  convicted  and  the  people  justified  in  the  judgment  of  their 
own  senators  ?  He  says  to  General  Gi-ant  in  this  letter,  "  It  was  my  purpose, 
and  you  knew  it,  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  firom  resuming  the  functions  of  his 
office." 

I  give  him  the  benefit  of  his  whole  confession.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
Btammering  utterance  of  this  violator  of  oaths,  and  violator  of  constitutions,  and 
violator  of  laws,  that  can  help  him  either  before  this  tribunal  or  any  other  tri- 
bunal constituted,  as  this  is,  of  just  and  upright  men.     He  says  further  on : 

Ton  knew  the  President  was  unwilling  to  tmst  the  office  with  anyone  who  would  not,  by 
holding  it,  compel  Mr.  Stanton  to  resort  to  the  courts. 

And  he  knew  as  well  as  he  knew  anything,  if  he  does  indeed  know  anything 
at  all — and  if  he  does  not,  then  order  an  inquest  of  lunacy  and  dispose  of  him 
on  that  account — he  knew,  if  he  knew  anything  at  all,  that  if  he  prevented  Mr. 
Stanton  from  resuming  the  office,  Mr.  Stanton  could  no  more  contest  that  ques- 
tion in  your  courts  of  justice  than  can  the  unborn ;  and  the  man  who  does  not 
know  it  ought  to  be  turned  out  of  the  office  that  he  disgraces  and  dishonors  for 
natural  stupidity.  He  has  abused  the  powers  that  have  been  given  him.  A 
man  who  has  sense  enough  to  find  his  way  to  the  Capitol  ought  to  have  sense 
enough  to  know  that.  And  yet  this  defence  goes  on  here  and  the  people  are 
mocked  and  insulted  day  by  day  by  this  pretence  that  we  are  persecuting  an 
innocent  man,  a  defender  of  the  Constitution,  a  lover  of  justice,  a  respecter  of 
oaths! 

I  have  said,  senators,  in  the  progress  of  this  discussion,  that  this  pretence  of 
the  President  is  au  afterthought.  The  letter  which  I  have  just  read  is  of  date, 
you  remember,  February  10, 1868,  in  which  he  says  that  his  object  was  to  prevent 
Mr.  Stanton  from  resuming  the  office.  Then  there  is  another  assertion,  which 
is  also  an  afterthought,  that  he  wished  to  drive  him  into  the  courts  to  test  the 
validity  of  the  law.  If  he  prevented  Mr.  Stanton's  resumption  of  the  office 
there  was  an  end  of  it;  he  never  could  get  into  the  courts ;  and  that  question 
has  been  settled  also  in  this  country,  and  is  no  longer  an  open  question,  and  the 
President  knew  it.  The  question  has  been  ruled  and  settled,  as  I  stated  long 
ago  in  the  progress  of  this  controversy,  in  the  case  of  Wallace  vs,  Anderson,  5 
Wheaton,  291,  inhere  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  says : 

A  writ  of.  quo  warranto — 

And  it  is  the  only  writ  by  which  the  title  to  the  office  could  be  tested  under 

your  present  laws — 

could  not  be  maintained  except  at  the  instance  of  the  goYemment,  and  as  this  writ  was 
isHued  by  a  private  individual,  without  the  authority  of  the  government,  it  could  not  be  sus- 
tained, whatever  might  be  the  right  of  the  prosecutor  or  of  the  person  claiming  the  office  in 
question. 

This  high  court  of  impeachment,  senators,  is  the  only  tribunal  to  which  this 
question  could  by  possibility  be  referred.  Mr.  Stanton  could  not  bring  the 
question  here ;  the  people  could,  and  the  people  have,  and  the  people  await 
your  judgment. 

Senatoi-s,  I  now  ask  you  another  question.  How  does  the  President's  state- 
ment that  it  was  to  compel  Mr.  Stanton  to  resort  to  the  courts  that  he  suspended 
him  stand  with  the  pretence  of  the  President's  answer  that  his,  the  President's, 
only  purpose  was  to  have  the  Supreme  Court  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of 
the  law  ?  A  tender  regard  this  for  the  Constitution.  He  said  this  was  his 
only  purpose  in  breaking  the  law,  the  validity  and  the  obligation  of  which,  in 
the  most  formal  and  solemn  manner,  he  had  recognized  by  availing  himself  of 
its  express  grant  to  suspend  the  head  of  a  department  from  the  functions  of  his 
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office,  and  to  appoint  temporarily  a  snccessor,  and  report  the  fact  to  the  Senate  ; 
and  he  now  comes  with  his  answer  and  says  that  his  only  purpose  was  to  test 
the  validity  of  the  law  in  the  Supreme  Court !  If  that  was  his  sole  purpose, 
how  comes  it  that  the  President  did  not  institute  the  proceeding  ?  The  Senate 
will  answer  that  question  when  they  come  to  pass  upon  the  defence  which  the 
President  has  incorporated  in  his  plea.  How  comes  it  that  he  did  not  institute 
the  proceeding  ?  I  think  if  the  venerable  senator  from  Maryland,  [Mr.  John- 
son,] full  of  learning  as  he  is  full  of  years,  were  to  respond  here  and  now  to 
that  inquiry,  he  would  answer,  '*  Because  it  wan  impossible  for  the  President  to 
institute  the  proceeding." 

Mr.  Chief  Justice,  it  is  well  known  to  every  jurist  of  the  country,  as  the 
question  stands,  and  as  the  President  left  it,  that  there  is  no  colorable  excuse 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  this  country  for  saying  that  he  could  insti- 
tute the  proceeding.  If  he  could  not  institute  the  proceeding,  then,  I  ask  again, 
why  insult  the  people  by  mocking  them  with  this  bald,  hypocritical  assertion 
that  his  only  purpose  in  all  he  did  was  to  institute  a  proceeding  on  his  own 
motion  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  test  the  validity  of  the 
people's  laws  ?  It  is  only  an  another  illustration,  surrounded  as  the  President 
IS  by  gentlemen  learned  in  the  law — and  I  cast  no  reproach  upon  them  in  say- 
it,  for  it  was  their  duty  to  defend  him;  it  was  their  duty  to  bring  to  his  defence 
all  their  experience,  all  their  learning,  and  all  those  great  gifts  of  intellect  and 
of  heart  with  which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  endow  them — but  at  last  it  is 
only  another  evidence  of  what  I  said  before,  that,  notwithstanding  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  his  learned  and  accomplished  defenders,  truth  is  at  last  stronger 
than  falsehood,  and  only  illustrates  the  grand  utterance  of  that  immortal  man 
who  in  his  blindness  meditated  a  song  so  sublime  and  holy  that  it  would  not 
misbecome  the  lips  of  those  ethereal  virtues  that  he  saw  with  that  inner  eye 
which  no  calamity  could  darken  or  obscure,  who  said — 

Who  knows  not  that  truth  is  strong, 
Next  to  the  Almighty. 

The  President  simply  utters  another  falsehood  when  he  comes  before  the 
Senate  and  says  that  his  purpose  in  violating  his  oath,  in  violating  your  Consti- 
tution, in  violating  your  laws,  was,  that  he  might  test  the  validity  of  the  statute 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  when  he  knew  he  had  no  power 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws  to  raise  the  question  at  all.  There  ends  that 
part  of  the  defence,  and  there  I  leave  it. 

The  written  order  for  the  removal  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  written 
letter  of  authority  for  the  appointment  of  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  the  office  of  Sec- 
retary for  the  Department  of  War  are  simply  written  confessions  of  his  guilt  in 
the  light  of  that  which  I  have  already  read  from  the  record,  and  no  man  can 
gainsay  it.  I  dispose,  once  for  all,  of  this  question  of  intent  by  a  text  that 
doubtless  is  familiar  to  senators.  The  evidence  being  in  writing,  the  intent 
necessarily  results,  if  I  am  right  at  all  in  my  apprehensions  of  the  rule  of  law. 
I  read  from  page  15  of  3  Greeuleaf : 

For  though  it  is  a  maxim  of  law,  as  woU  as  the  dictate  of  chanty,  that  every  person  is 
to  be  presumed  innocent  until  he  is  proved  to  be  guilty ;  yet  it  is  a  rule  equally  sound  thai 
every  sane  person  must  be  supposed  to  intend  that  which  is  the  ordinary  and  natural  Cfmae- 
qnences  of  his  own  purposed  act.  Therefore,  ^*  where  an  act,  in  itself  indifftrtnty  becomes 
criminal  if  done"  with  a  particular  intent,  there  the  intent  must  be  proved  and  found  ;  but 
where  the  act  is  in  itself  unlawful  the  proof  of  justification  or  excuse  lies  on  the  defendant; 
and,  in  failure  thereof,  the  law  implies  a  criminal  intent. 

Was  the  act  unlawful  ?  If  your  statute  was  valid  it  clearly  was,  for  your 
statute  says,  in  the  sixth  section  : 

That  every  removal,  appointment,  or  employment  made,  had  or  exercised  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  making,  signing,  sealing,  countersigning,  or  issuing  of  any 
commission  or  letter  of  authority  for  or  in  respect  to  any  such  appointment  or  employment, 
shall  be  deemed,  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  high  misdemeanors ;  and  upon  trial  aud  con- 
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Tiction  thereof,  everj  person  gmlty  thereof  shall  be  ponished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $10,000 
or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  five  years,  or  both  s^dd  punishments,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  coort. 

Senators,  is  it  an  unlawful  act  within  the  text  of  Grreenleaf  ?  That  surely  is 
an  unlawful  act  the  doing  of  which  is  by  the  express  law  of  the  people  declared 
to  be  a  penal  offence  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary. 
What  answer  do  the  gentlemen  make  ?  How  do  they  attempt  to  escape  from 
this  provision  of  the  law  ?  They  say,  and  it  did  amaze  me,  the  President 
attempted  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War,  but  he  did  not  succeed.  Are  we  to 
be  told  that  the  man  who  makes  an  attempt  upon  your  life  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  although  if  you  are  to  search  never  so  closely  the  statutes  of  the 
United  States  you  would  not  find  the  offence  definitely  defined  and  its  punish- 
ment prescribed  by  statute — are  we  to  be  told  that  because  he  did  not  succeed 
in  murdering  you  outright  he  must  go  acquit,  to  try  what  success  he  may  have 
on  another  day  and  in  another  place  in  accomplishing  his  purpose  ?  Senators, 
I  have  notified  you  already  of  that  which  you  do  know,  that  your  act  of  1801, 
as  well  as  your  act  of  1831,  declares  that  all  offences  indictable  at  the  common 
law  committed  within  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  crimes  or  misdemeanors, 
according  to  their  grade,  and  shall  be  indictable  and  punishable  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  your  own  courts. 

I  listened  to  the  learned  gentleman  from  New  York  the  other  day  upon  this 
point,  and  for  the  life  of  me  (and  I  beg  his  pardon  for  saying  it)  I  could  not 
understand  what  induced  the  gentleman  to  venture  upon  the  intimation  tha^ 
there  was  any  such  thing  possible  as  a  defence  for  the  I^resident  if  they  admit 
the  unlawful  attempt  to  violate  this  law  by  admitting  the  order  to  be  an  unlaw- 
ful attempt.  I  say,  with  all  respect  to  the  gentlemen,  that  it  has  been  settled 
during  the  current  century  and  longer,  by  the  highest  courts  of  this  country  and 
of  £ngland,  that  an  attempt  to  commit  a  misdemeanor,  whether  the  misde- 
meanor be  one  at  common  law  or  a  misdemeanor  by  statute  law,  is  itself  a  mis- 
demeanor ;  and  in  support  of  that  I  read  from  1  Russell : 

An  attempt  to  commit  a  statutable  misdemeanor  is  as  much  indictable  as  an  attempt  to 
commit  a  common  law  misdemeanor ;  for  when  an  offence  is  made  a  misdemeanor  by  statute, 
it  is  made  so  for  all  purposes.  And  the  general  rule  is,  that  **  an  attempt  to  commita  misde- 
meanor is  a  misdemeanor,  whether  the  offence  is  created  by  statute,  or  was  an  offence  at 
common  law."    (Russell  on  Crimes,  p.  84.) 

I  should  like  to  see  some  authoritative  view  brought  into  this  Senate  to  con- 

taradict  that  rule.     It  is  common  law  as  well  as  common  sense.     But,  further, 

what  use  is  there  for  raising  a  question  of  this  nature  when  the  further  provision 

of  the  statute  is  that— 

The  making,  signing,  sealing,  countersigning,  or  issuing  of  any  commission  or  letter  of 
authority  for  or  in  respect  to  any  such  appointment  or  employment  shall  be  deemed,  and  are 
hereby  declared  to  be,  high  misdemeanors. 

The  issuing  of  the  order,  the  issuing  of  the  letter  of  authority  of  and  con- 
cerning the  appointment  is,  by  the  express  words  of  your  law,  made  a  high 
misdemeanor.  Who  is  there  to  challenge  this,  here  or  anywhere  1  What 
answer  has  been  made  to  it  ?  What  answer  can  be  made  to  it  ?  None,  senators, 
none.  When  tfie  words  of  a  statute  are  plain  there  is  an  end  to  all  controversy ; 
and  in  this,  as  in  every  other  part  of  this  discussion  touching  the  written  kws 
of  the  land,  I  stand  upon  that  accepted  canon  of  construction  cited  by  the 
Attorney  General  in  his  defence  of  the  President  last  week,  when  he  said 
**  effect  must  be  given  to  every  word  of  the  written  law."  Let  effect  be  given 
to  the  words  that  "  every  letter  of  authority  "  shall  be  a  high  misdemeanor. 
Let  effect  be  given  to  the  statute  that  every  commission  issued  and  every  order 
made  effecting  or  referring  to  the  matter  of  the  employment  in  the  office  shall  be 
a  high  misdemeanor.  Let  the  Senate  pass  upon  it.  I  have  nothing  further  to 
say  about  it     I  have  discharged  my  duty,  my  whole  duty. 

The  question  mow  remains,  and  the  only  question  that  now  remains,  is  this 
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tenure-qf- office  act  valid  ?  If  it  is,  whatever  gentlemen  may  say  about  the  firet 
article,  there  is  no  man  bat  knows  that  under  the  second  and  third  and  eighth 
articles,  by  issuing  the  letter  of  authority  in  the  very  words  of  this  statute,  and 
in  the  very  light  of  his  own  letter,  which  I  have  read  just  now  in  the  hearing 
of  the  Senate,  as  to  his  intent  and  purpose,  he  is  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor. 
No  matter  what  may  be  said  about  the  first  article,  he  did  issue  the  letter  of 
authority  which  is  set  forth  in  the  second  article,  and  he  has  written  it  down  in 
his  letter  of  the  10th  of  February,  that  his  object  and  purpose  was  to  violate 
that  very  law,  and  to  prevent  the  Secretary  of  War  from  resuming  the  functions 
of  the  office,  although  the  law  says  he  shall  forthwith  resume  the  functions  of 
the  office  in  case  the  Senate  shall  non-concur  in  his  suspension.  .  And  yet 
gentlemen  haggle  here  about  this  question  as  if  it  were  an  open  question.  It  is 
not  an  open  question.  It  is  a  settled,  closed  question  at  this  hour  in  the  judg- 
ment of  every  enlightened,  intelligent  man  who  has  had  access  to  your  record 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  useless  and  worse  than  useless  to  wase  time  upon  it. 

The  question  now  is :  Is  your  act  valid,  is  it  constitutional  ?  Senators,  I 
ought  to  consider  that  question  closed ;  I  ought  to  assume  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  who  passed  the  act  will  abide  by  it.  They  acted  upon  the 
responsibility  of  their  oaths.  They  acted  under  the  limitations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  39th  Congress,  not  unmindful,  I  trust,  of  their  obligations,  and  not 
incapable  of  duly  considering  the  grants  and  limitations  of  the  Constitution, 
passed  this  law  because,  first,  they  deemed  that  it  was  authorized  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  because,  second,  they  deemed  that  its  enactment  was  necessary — 
that  is  the  word  of  the  Constitution  itself — to  the  public  welfare  and  the  public 
interest.  They  sent  it,  in  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  to 
the  President  for  his  approval.  The  President,  in  the  exercise  of  his  power  and 
his  right  under  the  Constitution,  considered  it  and  returned  it  to  the  bouse  in 
which  it  had  originated  with  his  objections.  When  he  had  done  this  we  claim, 
and,  in  claiming  it,  we  stand  upon  the  traditions  of  the  country,  that  all  his 
power  over  the  question  of  the  validity  of  this  law  terminated.  He  returned  it 
to  the  House  with  his  objections.  He  suggested  that  it  was  unconstitntionaL 
The  Senate  and  the  House  reconsidered  it,  in  obedience  to  the  Constitution,  in 
the  light  of  the  President's  objections,  and  by  a  two-thirds  vote  under  the  obli- 
gation of  their  oaths  re-enacted  the  bill  into  a  law ;  and,  in  the  words  of  the 
Constitution,  it  thereby  became  a  law,  a  law  for  the  President,  and  it  will  forever 
remain  a  law  until  it  is  repealed  by  the  law-making  power  or  reversed  by  the 
courts  having  jurisdiction. 

And  now,  what  takes  place  ?  These  gentlemen  come  before  the  Senate  with 
their  answer  and  tell  the  Senate  that  it  is  unconstitutional.  They  ask  the  Sen- 
ate, in  other  words,  to  change  their  record  ;  ask  to  have  this  journal  read  here- 
after at  the  opening  of  the  court :  "  The  people  of  the  United  States  against 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  charged  with  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors in  this,  that  in  disregard  of  the  ConsMtution,  in  disregard  of  their  oath 
of  office,  they  did  enact  a  certain  law  entitled  ^  An  act  to  regulate  the  tenure  of 
certain  civil  offices '  to  the  hurt  and  injury  of  the  American  people,  and  were 
thereby  guilty  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office."  Senators,  we  have 
had  our  lessons  here  upon  charity  in  the  progress  of  this  trial,  but  really  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  this  would  be  a  stretch  of  that  charity  which  requires  you  to 
give  away  your  coat.  I  never  knew  before  that  charity  required  you  to  make  a 
voluntary  surrender  of  your  good  name,  of  your  character,  your  conscience,  in 
order  to  accommodate  this  accused  and  guUty  culprit,  and  say  after  all  that  it 
is  not  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  is  impeached,  it  is  the  Senate  that 
is  sitting  in  judgment  upon  him;  and  now  we  will  accommodate  this  poor 
unfortunate  by  making  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  making  a  confession  before  gods 
and  men  that  we  violated  our  own  oaths,  that  we  violated  the  Constitution  of 
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the  conntiy,  in  that  we  did  enact  into  a  law,  despite  the  President's  veto  to  the 
contrary,  a  certain  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  regulate  the  tenure  of  certain  civil 
offices/'  passed  March  2,  1867  ! 

When  it  comes  to  that,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  becomes  of  the  Senate. 
There  is  a  power  to  gibbet  us  all  in  eternal  infamy  for  making  up  records  of  this 
kind  deliberately  to  the  injury  of  the  rights  of  a  whole  people  and  to  the  dis- 
honor and  shame  and  disgrace  of  human  nature  itself.  And  yet  the  question  is 
made  here,  and  the  truth  is  it  had  to  be  made,  it  is  in  the  answer,  that  the  law 
is  unconstitutional.  K  the  law  be  valid  the  President  is  guilty,  and  there  is  no 
escape  fi>r  him.  It  is  needful  to  make  the  issue,  and  having  made  it,  it  is  need- 
ful that  the  Senate  decide  it.  If  they  decide  that  the  law  is  constitutional 
there  is  the  end  of  it.  They  have  decided  it  three  times.  They  decided  it  when 
they  first  passed  the  law.  They  decided  it  when  they  re-enacted  it  over  the 
President's  veto.  They  decided  it  again,  as  it  was  their  duty  to  decide  it,  when 
he  sent  his  message  to  them  on  the  21st  of  February,  1868,  telling  them  that  he 
bad  violated  and  defied  its  provisions,  that  he  had  disregarded  their  action ;  it 
was  their  duty  to  decide  it.  The  Senate  need  no  apology,  and  I  am  sure  will 
never  ofier  any  apology  to  any  man  in  this  life  or  to  any  set  of  men  for  what 
they  did  on  that  occasion.  What !  The  President  of  the  United  States  to 
deliberately  violate  the  law  of  the  United  States,  to  disregard  the  solemn  action 
of  the  Senate,  to  treat  with  contempt  the  notice  that  the  Senate  had  served  upon 
him  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and  send  a  message  to  them,  deliberately  in- 
Bulting  them  in  their  own  chamber  by  telling  them,  in  so  many  words,  **  1  have 
received  your  notice ;  I  know  you  have  non-concurred  in  the  suspension  of  the 
Secretary  of  War ;  I  was  willing  to  co-operate  with  you ;  and  without  regard  to 
the  law,  without  the  slightest  evidence  that  the  Secretary  of  War  was  in  any 
sense  disqualified,  without  the  slightest  evidence  that  he  was  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor or  crime,  as  required  by  your  statute,  I  suspended  him,  agreeing  all 
the  while,  if  you  concurred  with  me,  and  thereby  cast  reproach  and  dishonor 
unjustly  upon  a  faithful  officer  and  violated  as  well  your  own  oaths  and  the  law 
of  your  country,  well  and  good;  I  should  stand  with  you ;  we  would  strike  hands 
together." 

But,  sirs,  you  have  seen  fit  to  have  regard  to  your  oaths ;  you  have  seen  fit 
to  act  in  some  sense  up  to  the  character  of  that  grand  man  who  illustrated  the 
glory  anfd  dignity  which  sometimes  is  vouchsafed  to  this  pjoor  human  nature  of 
ours  when  he  was  asked  to  violate  the  most  holy  law  by  eating  forbidden  food, 
when  he  answered  no.  Well,  seemingly  do  it,  for  surely  they  will  put  you  to 
death.  He  answered  again,  no,  for  that  would  bring  a  stain  and  dishonor  upon 
my  Cray  hairs ;  take  me  to  the  torture ;  take  me  to  the  torture  !  The  Senate, 
mindful  of  the  obligations  oi  their  oaths,  careless  of  the  influence  of  power  and 
position  touching  this  question,  when  the  message  of  the  President  came  to 
them  that  he  had  deliberately  violated  your  law  and  defiantly  challenged  you 
to  make  answer,  did  make  answer,  as  it  was  your  duty  under  your  oaths  and 
to  that  great  people  who  commissioned  you,  "  Sir,  the  thing  which  you  have 
done  is  not  waiTanted  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  your  country." 

And  this,  senators,  is  my  answer  to  this  charge  of  hate  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  impeachment.  The  representatives  of  the  people,  and  all  others  who 
thought  it  worth  while  to  notice  my  own  official  conduct  touching  this  matter 
of  impeachment,  know  well  that  I  kept  myself  back,  and  endeavored  to  keep 
others  back  from  rushing  madly  on  to  this  conflict  between  the  people  and  their 
President.  The  Senate,  also  acting  in  the  same  spirit,  gave  him  this  notice  that 
he  might  retrace  his  steps  and  thereby  save  the  institutions  of  the  country  the 
peril  of  this  great  shock.  But  no  ;  it  was  needful  that  he  should  illustrate  the 
old  Pagan  rule,  "Whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they  first  make  mad." 

I  return  to  the  question  of  the  validity  of  this  law,  with  the  simple  statement 
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that  bj  tbe  text  of  the  Gonstitationy  as  I  have  already  read  it  in  the  hearing  of 
the  Senate,  it  ift  provided  that  all  appointments  not  otherwise  provided  for  in 
the  Constitution  shall  be  made  hj  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  It  necessarily  results,  as  A£r.  Webster  said,  from  this  provision  that 
the  removing  power  is  incident  to  the  appointing  power,  unless  otherwise  pro* 
vided  by  law.  I  have  shown  to  the  Senate  that  this  removing  power  has  never 
been  otherwise  exercised,  from  the  Ist  Oongress  to  this  hour,  except  in  obedience 
to  the  express  provisions  of  law ;  that  the  act  of  1789  authorizea  the  removal, 
that  the  act  of  1795  authorized  the  temporary  appointment.  I  add  further,  that 
I  have  argued  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  the  effect  of  that  provision  of  the 
Constitution  that  the  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  which 
may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  by  granting  commissions,  whidi 
shsJl  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session,  which,  by  necessary  implication, 
means,  and  means  nothing  else,  that  he  shall  not  create  vacancies,  widiout  the 
authority  of  law,  during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  and  fill  them  at  his  pleasure 
without  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  but  one  word  further  to  add  in  support  of  the  constitutionality  of  this 
law,  and  that  is  the  express  grant  of  the  Constitution  itself  that  the  Congress 
shall  have  power  "to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper,''  inter- 
preting that  word  *'  proper  "  in  the  language  of  Marshall  himself,  in  the  great 
case  of  McCoUoch  vs,  Maryland,  as  being  **  adapted  to,"  "  shall  have  power  to 
make  all  laws  necessary  and  adapted  to  carrying  into  execution "  ^*all*'  the 
*'  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  government- of  the  United  States  or 
in  any  department  or  officer  thereof."  I  think  that  grant  of  power  is  plain 
enough,  and  clear  enough,  to  sanction  the  enactment  of  the  tenure-of-office  act ; 
even  admitting,  if  you  please,  that  the  power  of  removal  and  appointment, 
subject  to  the  law  of  Congress,  was  conferred  upon  the  President,  which  I  deny, 
there  is  a  grant  of  power  that  the  Congress  may  pass  all  laws  necessary  and 
proper  to  regulate  every  power  granted  under  this  Constitution  to  every  officer 
thereof.  Is  the  President  of  the  United  States  *'  an  officer  thereof?  "  I  do  not 
stop,  senators,  to  argue  the  proposition  further,  but  refer  to  an  authority  in  4 
Webster's  Works,  199,  in  which  he  recognized  the  same  principle,  most  dis- 
tinctly and  clearly,  that  it  is  competent  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  regulate  this  very  question  by  law ;  and  I  add  that  the  Congresses  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  1st  Congress  to  this  hour,  have  approved  the  same  thing  by 
their  legislation.  That  is  all  there  is  of  that  question.  The  law,  I  take  it,  is 
valid  enough,  and  will  remain  valid  forever,  if  its  validity  is  to  depend  upon  a 
judgment  of  reversal  by  the  Senate  that  twice  passed  it  under  the  solemn  obli- 
gations of  their  oaths. 

Something  has  been  said  here  about  a  continued  {>ractice  of  eighty  years.  I 
have  said  enough  on  that  subject,  I  think,  to  answer,  fully  answer,  all  that  was 
said  by  the  learned  counsel  for  the  President  I  have  shown  that  the  act  of 
1789,  by  the  interpretation  and  construction  of  one  of  the  first  men  of  America, 
Mr.  Webster,  did  really  by  direct  operation  separate  the  removing  from  the  ap- 
pointing power  and  was  itself  a  grant  of  power.  I  have  said  already,  and  have 
shown  to  the  Senate,  that  the  Constitution  confers  that  power  upon  the  Senate. 
Then  there  is  no  practice  of  eighty  years  adverse  to  this  tenure-of-office  act ; 
so  that  I  need  say  no  ^rther  word  on  that  subject,  but  leave  it  there. 

All  the  acts  from  1789  down  to  1867  bear  witness  of  one  thing,  and  that  is  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  full  power  under  the  Constitution  by  law  to 
confer  upon  the  President  the  power  of  temporary  or  permanent  removal  or 
withhold  it.  That  is  precisely  what  they  establish,  and  I  stand  upon  it  here  as 
a  representative  of  the  people,  prosecuting  for  the  people  these  articles  of  im- 
peachment, and  declare  here,  this  day,  upon  my  conscience,  and  risk  what 
reputation  I  may  have  in  this  world  upon  the  assertion  that  the  whole  legisla* 
tion  of  this  country  from  1789  to  1867  together,  bears  one  common  testimony  to 
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die  power  of  the  Gongress  to  regulate  bj  law  the  temoval  and  appointment  of 
all  officers  within  the  general  limitation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  supervisory 
power  of  the  Senate.  Why,  the  act  of  1789,  as  Webster  said,  conferred  upon 
tlie  President  the  power  of  removal  and  thereby  separated  it  from  the  power  of 
appointment,  of  which  it  was  a  necessary  incident  and  subjected  this  country  to 
great  abuses.  The  act  of  1795,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  him  power  to  make  cer- 
tain temporary  appointments,  limited,  however,  to  six  months  for  any  one 
vacancy,  thereby  showing  that  it  was  no  power  under  the  Constitution  and  be- 
yond the  limitations  and  the  restrictions  of  law. 

The  act  of  1863  limited  and  restricted  him  to  certain  heads  of  departments 
and  other  officials  of  the  government,  as  did  also  the  act  of  1789.  If  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  this  power  by  force  of  the  Constitution,  inde- 
pendent of  law,  pray  tell  me,  senators,  how  it  comes  that  the  act  of  1789 
limited  and  restricted  him  to  the  chief  clerk  of  that  department,  how  it  comes 
that  the  act  of  1795  limited  and  restricted  him  to  the  period  of  six  months  only, 
for  any  one  vacancy  ?  It^  as  is  claimed  in  this  answer,  he  had  the  power  of 
indefinite  removal,  and  therefore  the  power  of  indefinite  appointment,  how  comes 
it  that  the  act  of  1863  limited  him  to  certain  officials  of  the  government  and 
did  not  leave  him  at  liberty  to  choose  from  the  body  of  the  people  ?  I  waste 
no  further  words  on  the  subject.  I  consider  the  question  fully  closed  and  set- 
tled. All  the  legislation  shows  the  power  of  the  President  to  be  subject  to  the 
limitations  of  the  Constitution  and  subject  to  the  further  limitation  of  such 
enactments  as  the  Congress  may  make,  which  enactments  must  bind  him,  as 
they  bind  everybody  else,  whether  he  approves  them  or  not,  until  they  shall 
have  been  duly  reversed  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States  or  repealed  by  the 
people's  representatives  in  Congress  assembled. 

I  'may  be  pardoned,  senators,  having  gone  over  hastily  in  this  way  the  general 
facts  in  this  case,  for  saying  that  the  President's  declarations  are  here  interposed 
to  shield  him  from  his  manifest  guilt  under  the  first  three,  the  eighth,  and  the 
Seventh  articles  in  this  matter  of  removal  and  appointment  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate.  These  declarations  of  the  President  are  declarations  after  the 
fact.  Most  of  them  were  excluded  by  the  Senate,  and  most  properly,  in  my 
judgment,  excluded  by  the  Senate.  Some  of  them  were  admitted.  I  do  not 
regret  it.  It  shows  that  the  Senate  were  willing  even  to  resolve  a  doubtful 
question,  or  if  it  were  not  a  doubtful  question,  to  relax  the  rules  of  evidence  in 
tne  exercise  of  their  discretion,  to  see  what  explanation  the  Chief  Executive 
eould  possibly  give  for  his  conduct,  and  allow  him,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of 
evidence,  to  be  a  witness  in  his  own  case,  and  that,  too,  not  under  the  obligations 
of  an  oath.  They  introduced  his  declarations.  They  amount  to  no  more  than 
that  to  which  I  have  referred  already,  that  it  was  his  purpose  in  violating  the 
law  to  really  test  its  validity  in  the  courts,  whenever,  of  course,  he  got  ready  to 
test  it.  That  is  all  there  was  of  them.  There  was  nothing  more  of  the  decla* 
rations  of  the  President  as  introduced  by  him  in  this  trial.  If  that  can  be  any 
possible  excuse  in  the  light  of  the  fact  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  that  it 
was  simply  impossible  for  him  to  test  the  question  in  the  courts  in  the  form  in 
'which  he  himself  put  the  question,  there  is  an  end  of  it.  There  is  no  use  in 
pressing  the  matter  any  further,  and  I  dismiss  it  with  this  additional  remark, 
that  he  had  no  right,  no  colorable  right,  to  challenge  in  that  way  the  laws  of  a 
free  people  and  suspend  their  execution  until  it  should  suit  his  pleasure  to  test 
their  validity  in  the  courts  of  justice. 

But,  senators,  what  more  is  therie  ?  He  is  charged  here  with  conspiracy,  and 
conspiracy  is  proved  upon  him  by  his  letter  of  authority  to  Thomas  and  Thomas's 
acceptance  under  his  own  hand,  both  of  which  papers  are  before  the  Senate  and 
in  evidence.  What  is  a  conspiracy  ?  A  simple  agreement  between  two  or  more 
persons  to  do  an  unlawful  act,  either  with  or  without  force,  and  the  offence  is 
complete  the  moment  the  agreement  is  entered  into.    That  is  to  say,  the  moment 
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the  mind  of  each  assents  to  the  guilty  proposition  to  do  an  nnlawfxil  act,  con- 
spiracy is  complete,  and  the  parties  are  then  and  there  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
It  is  a  misdemeanor  at  the  common  law ;  it  is  a  misdemeanor  under  the  act  of 
1801 ;  it  is  a  misdemeanor  under  the  act  of  1831.  It  is  a  misdemeanor  for 
which  Andrew  Johnson  and  Lorenzo  Thomas  are  both  indictable  after  this  pro- 
ceeding shall  have  closed ;  and  it  is  a  misdemeanor  an  indictment  for  which 
would  be  worth  no  more  than  the  paper  upon  which  it  would  be  written  until 
after  this  impeachment  shall  have  closed  and  the  Senate  shall  have  pronounced 
the  righteous  judgment  of  guilty  upon  this  offender  of  your  laws,  and  for  a  very 
simple  reason. 

Senators,  it  is  written  in  your  Constitution  that  the  President  shall  have 
power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  all — not  sorrier  but  aZ^— offences  against 
the  United  States  save  in  cases  of  impeachment.  Indict  Lorenzo  Thomas 
to-morrow  for  his  misdemeanor  in  that  he  conspired  with  Andrew  Johnson  to 
violate  the  law  of  the  United  States,  in  that  he  conspired  with  him  to  prevent, 
contrary  to  the  **  act  to  regulate  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  Edwin  M. . 
Stanton  from  forthwith  resuming  the  functions  of  his  office  upon  the  refusal  of 
the  Senate  to  concur  in  his  suspension  ;  and  all  that  is  wanting  is  for  Andrew 
Johnson,  with  a  mere  wave  of  his  hand,  to  issue  a  general  pardon  and  dismiss 
the  proceeding.  I  say  again  tbis  is  the  tribunal  of  the  people  in  which  to  try 
this  great  offender,  this  violator  of  oaths,  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  laws. 

Say  the  gentlemen,  that  is  a  very  little  offence ;  you  might  forgive  that. 
The  pardoning  power  does  not  happen  to  be  conferred  upon  the  Senate,  and 
this  tender  and  tearful  appeal  to  the  Senate  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  little 
thing  does  not  amount  to  very  much.  But,  say  the  gentlemen,  you  have  also 
charged  him,  under  the  act  of  1861,  with  having  conspired  with  Lorenzo  Thomas, 
in  the  one  count  by  force,  in  the  other  by  threat  and  intimidation,  to  work  out 
.the  same  result,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  to  violate  their  pro- 
Visions.  So  we  have,  and  we  say  that  he  is  clearly  proved  guilty.  How  ? 
By  the  confession  chiefly  of  his  co-conspirator.  I  have  said  the  conspiracy  is 
established  by  the  written  letter  of  authority  and  by  the  written  acceptance  of 
that  letter  of  authority  by  Thomas.  The  conspiracy  is  established  ;  and  the 
conspiracy  being  established,  I  say  that  the  declarations  of  his  co-conspirator» 
made  in  the  prosecution  of  the  common  design,  are  evidence  against  them  both. 
And  in  support  of  that  I  refer  the  Senate  to  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs. 
Cole,  5  McLane's  United  States  Circuit  Court  Reports : 

Where  prima  facie  eviclence  has  been  (zriven  of  a  comhination  the  acts  or  confessions  of 
one  are  evidence  against  all.  *  *  *  It  is  reasonable  where  a  body  of 

men  assume  the  attribute  of  individuality,  whether  for  com^mercial  business  or  for  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime,  that  the  association  should  be  bound  b  j  the  acts  of  one  of  its  members 
in  carrying  out  the  design. 

You  have  the  testimony  of  the  declaration  of  this  co -conspirator.  He  was  con- 
versing with  friends ;  and  it  is  for  the  Senate  to  determine  whether  he  was  not 
invoking  the  aid  of  friends  in  the  prosecution  of  this  common  design.  He  told 
one  friend  that  in  two  or  three  days  he  would  kick  the  Secretary  of  War  out ; 
he  told  that  other  friend,  Dr.  Burleigh,  who  visited  his  house,  to  "  come  up  on  * 
to-morrow  morning,  and  if  the  doors  are  closed  I  will  break  them  down."  It 
was  inviting  a  friend  of  his  own  to  be  there,  in  case  of  need  to  render  him  as- 
sistance and  co-operation.  There  is  something  further,  however,  in  this  evi- 
dence of  the  purpose  to  employ  force.  In  the  examination  (page  440  Impeach- 
ment Record)  of  this  co-conspirator  he^  is  asked  in  regard  to  the  papers  of  the 
department : 

Did  you  afterwards  hit  upon  a  scheme  by  which  you  might  get  possession  of  the  papers 
without  getting  possession  of  the  building  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  by  getting  an  order  of  General  Gi*ant  ? 
A.  Yes 
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Mr.  Etarts.    He  has  not  stated  what  it  was. 

B7  Mr.  Manager  BCTLEK : 

Q.  Did  yon  write  such  an  order  ? 

A.  I  wrote  the  draught  of  a  letter;  yes,  and  gave  it  to  the  President 

Q.  Did  you  sigu  it  ? 

A.  I  sifi^ued  it. 

Q.  And  left  it  with  the  President  for  his^— 

A.  For  his  consideration* 

Q.  When  was  that  7 

A.  The  letter  is  dated  the  10th  of  March. 

After  he  was  impeached,  defying  the  power  of  the  people  to  check  him,  he 
left  the  letter  with  the  President  for  his  coiisideration. 

Q.  Thai  was  the  morning  after  you  told  Karsner  you  were  going  to  kick  him  out  T 
A  That  was  the  morning  after. 
Q.  And  you  carried  that  letter  7 

A.  I  had  spoken  to  the  President  before  about  that  matter. 
Q.  You  dia  not  think  any  bloodshed  would  come  of  that  letter  7 
A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  And  the  letter  was  to  be  issued  as  your  order  7 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  before  you  issued  that  order,  took  that  way  to  get  hold  of  the  mails  or  papers 
you  thought  it  necessary  to  consult  the  President  7 
A.  I  gave  that  to  him  for  his  consideration. 

Q.  You  did  think  it  necessary  to  consult  the  President,  did  you  not  7 
A.  I  had  consulted  him  before. 

Farther  on  he  says : 

Q.  They  were  published  and  notorious,  were  they  not  7  Have  you  acted  as  Secretary  of 
War  ad  interim  smce  7 

A.  I  have  given  no  order  whatever. 

Q.  That  may  not  be  all  the  action  of  a  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim.  Have  you  acted  as 
Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  7 

A.  I  have,  in  other  respects. 

Q.  What  other  respects  ? 

A.  I  have  attended  the  councils. 

Q.  Cabinet  meetings,  you  mean. 

A.  Cabinet  meetings. 

Q.  Have  you  been  recognized  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  ? 

A.  I  have  been. 

Q.  Continually  7  • 

A.  Continually. 

Q.  By  the  President  and  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Down  to  the  present  hour  7 

A.  Down  to  the  present  hour. 

Q.  All  your  action  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  has  been  confined,  has  it  not,  to  attend- 
ing cabinet  meetings  7 

A.  It  has.    I  have  given  no  order  whatever. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  advice  to  the  President  7   You  being  one  of  his  constitutional  ad- 
visers, have  you  given  him  advice  as  to  the  duties  of  his  office  or  the  duties  of  yours  7 
'    A.  The  ordinary  conversation  that  takes  place  at  meetings  of  that  kind.    I  do  not  know 
that  I  gave  him  any  particular  advice. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  caU  you  in  7 

A.  He  has  ashed  me  if  I  had  any  business  to  lay  before  him  several  times. 

Q.  Yon  never  had  any  7 

A.  I  never  had  any  except  the  case  of  the  note  I  proposed  sending  to  General  Grant. 

Q.  I  want  to  inquire  a  little  furUier  about  that.  He  did  not  agree  to  send  that  notice, 
did  he  7 

A.  When  I  first  spoke  to  him  about  it  I  told  him  what  the  mode  of  gpetting  possession  of 
the  papers  was,  to  write  a  note  to  General  Grant  to  issue  an  order  calling  upon  the  heads  of 
bureaus,  as  they  were  military  men,  to  send  to  me  communications  designed  either  for  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  War.    That  was  one  mode. 

Q.  What  was  the  other  mode  you  suc^ested  7 

A.  The  other  mode  would  be  to  reauire  the  mails  to  be  deUvered  from  the  city  post  office. 

Q.  And  he  told  you  to  draw  the  order  7 

A.  No ;  he  did  not. 

Q.  But  you  did  7 

A.  I  did  it  of  myself,  after  having  this  talk. 
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Q.  Did  be  agree  to  that  suggestion  of  yours  V 

A.  He  said  ue  would  take  it  and  put  it  on  his  own  desk.    He  would  think  about  it. 

Q.  When  was  that  7 

A.  Od  the  10th. 

Q.  Has  it  been  lying  there  erer  sinte,  as  far  as  jon  know  ? 

A.  It  has  been. 

Q.  He  has  been  considering  ever  since  on  that  subject  7 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  he  nas  been  doin^. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  spoken  to  you  or  you  to  nim  about  that  order  since  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When? 

A.  I  may  have  mentioned  it  one  day  at  the  council,  and  he  said  we  had  better  let  the  mat- 
ter rest  until  after  the  impeachment. 

A  notice  to  the  Senate  that  these  two  confederates  and  conspirators  have  been 
deliberately  conferring  together  about  violating,  not  simply  your  tenare-of -office 
act,  but  your  act  making  appropriations  for  the  army  of  2d  of  March,  1867  ; 
that  one  of  the  conspirators  has  written  out  an  order  for  the  very  purpose  of 
violating  the  law,  and  the  other  conspirator,  seeing  the  handwriting  upon  the 
wall,  and  apprehensive,  after  all,  that  the  people  may  pronounce  him  guilty, 
concludes  to  whisper  in  the  ear  of  his  co-conspirator,  «  Let  it  rest  until  after  the 
impeachment.''  Give  him,  senators,  a  letter  of  authority,  and  he  is  ready,  then« 
to  renew  this  contest  and  again  sit  in  judicial  judgment  upon  all  your  statutes, 
and  say  that  he  has  deliberately  settled  down  in  the  conviction  that  your  law 
regulating  the  army,  fixing  the  headquarters  of  its  G-eneral  in  the  capital,  not 
removable  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  does  nevertheless  impair,  in  the 
language  of  that  argument  made  by  Judge  Ourtis,  certain  rights  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  Constitution,  and  by  his  profound  judicial  judgment  he  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  to  set  that  aside,  too,  and  order  General  Grant  to  California  or 
to  Oregon  or  to  Maine,  and  defy  you  again  to  try  him.  Senators,  I  trust  yoa 
will  spare  the  people  any  such  exhibition. 

And  now,  senators,  it  has  been  my  endeavor  to  finish  all  that  I  desire  to  say 
in  this  matter.  I  hope,  I  know  really,  that  I  could  finish  all  that  I  have  to  Bay, 
if  I  were  in  possession  of  my  strength,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  an  hour  and 
a  half.  It  is  now,  however,  past  4  o'clock,  and  if  the  Senate  should  be  good 
enough  to  indulge  me,  I  shall  promise  not  to  ask  a  recess  to-morrow  if  it  pleases 
Providence  to  bring  me  here  to  answer  further  in  the  case  of  the  people  against 
Andrew  Johnson. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment, 
adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment, adjourned. 


Wednesday,  May  6,  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  Messrs.  Evarts,  Groesbeck,  and  Nelson,  of  counsel  for  the  respondent, 
appeared  and  took  the  seats  assigned  to  them  respectively. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washbume,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats 
provided  for  them. 

The  journal  of  yesterday's  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of 
the  impeachment,  was  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators  will  please  give  their  attention.  Mr.  Manager 
Bingham  will  resume  the  argument  in  oehalf  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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« 

Mr.  Manager  BiiVOHAm.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  yesterday  I  had  said 
nearly  all  that  I  desired  to  say  touching  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  Pres- 
ident under  the  legislation  of  the  United  States  to  control  the  executive  offices 
of  this  goyemment.  To  the  better  understanding,  however,  of  my  argument, 
Senators,  I  desire  to  read  the  provisions  of  the  several  statutes,  and  to  insist, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Senate,  that  upon  the  law,  as  read  by  the  counsel  for 
the  President  on  this  trial,  the  acts  of  1789  and  of  1795  have  ceased  to  be  law, 
and  that  the  President  can  no  more  exercise  authority  under  them  to-day  than 
can  the  humblest  citizen  of  the  land.  I  desire  also,  Senators,  in  reading  these 
statutes,  to  reaffirm  the  position  which  I  assumed  yesterday,  with  perfect  confi- 
dence that  it  would  command  the  judgment  and  assent  of  every  senator,  to 
wit :  that  the  whole  legislation  of  this  country,  from  the  first  Congress  in  1789 
to  this  hour,  bears  a  uniform  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  no  control  over  the  executive  offices  of  this  government,  except  such 
control  as  is  given  by  the  text  of  the  Constitution  which  I  read  yesterday,  to 
fill  up  such  vacancies  as  may  occur  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  with  lim- 
ited commissions  to  expire  with  their  next  session,  or  such  power  as  is  given  to 
bim  by  express  authority  of  law.  I  care  nothing  for  the  conflicting  speeches 
of  Representatives  in  the  first  Congress  on  this  question.  The  statutes  of  the 
country  conclude  them  and  conclude  us,  and  conclude,  as  well,  every  officer  of 
this  government  from  the  Executive  down. 

What,  then,  senators,  is  the  provision  of  this  act  of  1789 1    1  may  be  allowed, 
in  passing,  to  remark — ^for  I  shall  only  read  one  of  them — that  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  Department  for  Foreign  Affairs  contains  precisely  the  same  provision, 
word  for  word,  as  the  act  of  the  same  session  establishing  the  Department  of 
War.     The  provision  of  the  act  of  1789  is  this  : 

Section  2.  That  there  shall  he  in  the  said  department  an  inferior  officer,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  said  principal  officer,  and  to  bo  emplojed  therein  as  he  shall  deem  proper,  and  to  bo 
called  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  who,  whenever  the  said  prin- 
cipal officer  shall  be  removed  from  office  by  the  President  of  the  United  States — 

which  I  showed  you  yesterday,  upon  the  authority  of  Webster,  was  a  grant 
of  power  without  which  the  President  could  not  have  removed  him — 

or  in  any  other  case  of  vacancy,  shall,  daring  such  vacancy,  have  the  charge  and  custody  of 
all  records,  books,  and  papers  appertaining  to  the  said  department. 

Standing  upon  that  statute.  Senators,  and  standing  upon  the  continued  and 
unbroken  practice  of  eighty  years,  I  want  to  know,  as  I  inquired  yesterday, 
what  practice  shows  that  this  vacancy  thus  created  by  authority  of  the  act 
of  1789  could  be  filled  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  by  the  appointment  of 
a  new  head  to  that  department  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate  as  prescribed 
in  the  Constitution.     No  precedent  whatever  has  been  furnished. 

I  said  yesterday  all  that  I  have  occasion  to  say  touching  the  case  of  Picker- 
ing. I  remarked  yesterday,  what  I  but  repeat  in  passing,  without  delaying 
the  Senate,  that  the  vacancy  was  not  filled  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  that  is  the  end  of  this  unbroken  current  of  decisions  upon  which  the  gen- 
tlemen rely  to  sustain  this  assumption  of  power  on  the  paii;  of  the  accused 
President.  It  cannot  avail  them.  The  act  of  1789  excludes  the  conclusion 
which  they  have  attempted  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  Senate  in  defence 
of  the  President.  The  law  restricts  him  to  the  chief  clerk.  If  he  had  the 
power  to  fill  the  vacancy,  why  this  restriction?  Could  he  override  that  law? 
Could  he  commit  the  custody  of  the  papers  and  records  of  that  department,  on 
the  act  of  1789,  to  any  human  beine  on  earth  during  that  vacancy  but  the  chief 
clerk,  who  was  not  appointed  by  nim,  but  by  the  head  of  the  department  ? 
There  stands  the  law ;  and  in  the  light  of  that  law  the  defence  made  by  the 
President  turns  to  dust  and  ashes  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate.  I  say  no 
more  upon  that  point ;  reminding  the  Senate  that  the  act  of  1789,  establisning 
the  War  Department,  contains  precisely  the  same  provision  and  imposes  pre- 
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.  cisely  the  same  limitation,  giving  him  no  power  to  fill  the  vacancy  by  appoint- 
ment during  the  session  of  the  Senate. 

I  pass  now  to  the  act  of  1795.  The  act  of  1792  is  obsolete ;  has  been  super- 
seded, and  was  substantially  the  same  as  the  act  of  1795 ;  and  what  I  have  to 
say,  therefore,  of  the  act  of  1795,  applies  as  well  to  the  act  of  1792.  I  read 
from  1  Statutes  at  Large,  page  415  : 

Tn  case  of  yacancj  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  War,  or  of  any  officer  of  either  of  the  said  departments 
whose  appointment  is  not  in  the  head  thereof,  whereby  they  cannot  perform  the  duties  of 
their  said  respective  offices,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  ease 
he  shall  think  it  necessary,  to  authorize  any  person  or  persons,  at  his  discretion,  to  perferm 
the  duties  of  the  said  respective  offices  until  a  successor  be  appointed  or  such  vacancy  be 
filled :  Provided^  That  no  one  vacancy  shall  be  supplied  in  manner  aforesaid  for  a  longer 
term  than  six  months. 

There  stood  the  act  of  1789,  unrepealed  up  to  1795,  I  admit,  expressly 
authorizing  the  President  to  create  the  vacancy,  but  restricting  him  as  to  the 
control  of  the  department  after  it  was  created  to  the  chief  clerk  of  the  depart- 
ment. That  is  superseded  by  the  act  of  1795,  in  so  far  as  the  appointment  is 
concerned,  by  expressly  providing  and  giving  him  the  additional  power  : 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  case  he  shall  think  it  necessary, 
to  authorize  any  person  or  persons,  at  his  discretion,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  said 
respective  offices  until  a  successor  be  appointed. 

It  was  a  grant  of  power  to  him.  No  grant  of  power  could  be  more  plainly 
written.  What  is  the  necessity  of  this  grant  if  the  defence  made  here  by  the 
President,  as  stated  in  his  answer  and  read  by  me  to  the  Senate  yesterday,  be 
true — that  the  power  is  in  him  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution?  If  it  be,  I  ask 
to-day,  as  I  asked  yesterday,  how  comes  it  that  Congress  restricted  this  consti- 
tutional  power  to  appointments  not  to  exceed  six  months  for  any  one  vacancy  t 
That  is  the  language  of  the  statute.  Am  I  to  argue  with  senators  that  this 
term  "  any  one  vacancy"  excludes  the  conclusion  that  the  President  could, 
upon  his  own  motion,  multiply  vacancies  ad  infinitum  by  creating  another  at 
the  end  of  the  six  months  and  making  a  new  appointment  7  Senators,  there  is 
no  unbroken  current  of  decisions  to  support  any  such  assumption. 

There  is  no  action  of  the  executive  department  at  any  time  to  support  it  or 
give  color  to  it,  and  there  I  leave  it. 

I  ask  the  attention  of  senators  now  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1863, 
which  also  affirms  the  absolute  control  of  the  legislative  departments  over  ihis 
whole  question  of  removal  and  appointments,  save  and  except  always  the  express 
provision  of  the  Constitution — which,  of  course,  the  legislature  cannot  take 
away — that  the  President  may  fill  up  vacancies  which  may  happen  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  by  limited  commissions,  to  expire  at  the  ena  of  their  next 
session.     The  act  of  1863  is  in  these  words : 

That  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  absence  from  the  seat  of  government,  or  sickness 
of  the  head  of  any  executive  department  of  the  government,  or  of  anv  officer  of  either  of 
the  said  departments,  whose  appointment  is  not  in  the  head  thereof,  wnereby  they  cannot 
perform  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States^in  case  he  shall  think  it  necessary,  to  authorize  the  head  of  any  other  executive 
department  or  other  officer  in  either  of  said  departments  whose  appointment  is  vested  in  the 
President,  at  his  discretion,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  said  respective  offices  until  a  suc- 
cessor be  appointed  or  until  such  absence  or  inability  by  sickness  shall  cease :  Provided^ 
That  no  vacancy  shall  be  supplied  in  manner  aforesaid  for  a  longer  term  than  six  months. 

Senators,  what  man  can  read  that  statute  without  being  forced  to  the  concla- 
sion  that  the  legislatcfre  thereby  reaffirmed  the  power  that  they  afiirmed  in 
1789,  the  power  that  they  affirmed  in  1795,  to  control  and  regulate  by  law  this 
asserted  unlimited  power  of  the  Executive  over  either  appointments  or  removals  f 
Look  at  the  statute.  Is  he  permitted  to  choose  at  large  from  the  body  of  the 
community  to  fill  temporarily  these  vacancies  ?    Not  at  all. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  case  he  shall  think  it  necesaaiy. 
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lo  &ntkorize  the  head  of  any  other  exeeutwe  department,  or  other  officer  of  either  of  said  depart- 
mtnte  tphose  appointment  is  vested  in  the  President — 

tkat  is,  the  inferior  officers — 

•t  his  discretion,  to  perfonn  the  duties  of  the  said  respective  offices  antil  a  successor  be 
appointed. 

He  is  restricted  by  the  very  terms  of  the  statute  to  the  heads  of  departments 
or  to  such  inferior  officers  of  the  several  depai-tments  as  are  by  law  subject  to 
bis  own  appointment,  and  by  that  act  he  can  appoint  no  other  human  being. 
There  is  the  law  ;  and  yet  gentlemen  stand  here  and  say  that  the  act  of  1789 
and  the  act  of  1795  were  not  repealed,  when  they  read  the  authority  themselves 
to  show  that  when  two  statutes  are  repugnant  and  irreconcilable  the  last  must 
control  and  works  the  repeal  of  the  first.  Here  is  the  President  by  this  act 
restricted  expressly  to  the  heads  of  departments  and  to  the  inferior  officers  of 
departments  subject  to  his  appointment  under  law,  and  he  shall. appoint  nd  one 
else.  Was  that  the  provision  of  1795 1  Do  these  statutes  stand  together  ?  Are 
they  by  any  possibility  reconcilable?  For  the  purpose  of  my  argument  it  is  not 
needful  that  I  should  insist  upon  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  1795  any  further  than 
it  relates  to  the  vacancies  which  arise  from  the  cases  enumerated  in  the  act  of 
1863.  The  act  of  1863  is  a  reassertion  of  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  con- 
trol this  whole  question  ;  and  that  is  the  unbroken  current  of  decisions  from  the 
first  Congress  down  to  this  day,  that  the  President  can  exercise  no  control  over 
this  question  except  by  authority  of  law  and  subject  to  the  express  requirements 
of  law. 

This  brings  me,  then,  senators,  to  the  act  of  1867,  to  which  I  referred  yes- 
terday, and  which  I  refer  to  now  to-day  in  this  connection  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  this  argument  and  leaving  every  man  without  excuse  upon  this 
question  as  to  the  limitations  imposed  by  law  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  touching  this  matter  of  appointment  and  removal  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, and  of  all  other  officers  whose  appointment  is,  under  the  Constitution, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ;  and  my  chief  object  in 
referring  again  this  morning  to  the  act  of  1867  is  to  show  what  I  am  sure  must 
have  occurred  to  senators  already,  rather  to  perfect  my  own  argument  than  to 
suggest  any  new  thought  to  them,  that  by  every  rule  of  interpretation,  that  by 
every  letter  and  word  of  law  read  in  the  conduct  of  this  argument  on  behalf  of 
ihe  President  by  his  counsel,  the  act  of  1867,  by  necessary  implication,  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  repeals  the  acts  of  1789  and  of  1795,  and  leaves  the 
President  of  the  United  States  subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  law  as  to  all 
that  class  of  officials.    The  language  of  this  law  is : 

That  every  person  holding  any  civil  office  to  which  he  has  heen  appointed  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate — 

that  is,  all  past  appointments  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  law — 

and  every  person  who  shall  hereafter  he  appointed  to  any  such  office,  and  shall  become  duly 
quflklified  to  act  therein,  is,  and  shall  be,  entitled  to  hold  such  office  until  a  successor  shall 
have  been  iu  like  manner  appointed  and  duly  qualified,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided. 

How  appointed  ?  "  In  like  manner  appointed,"  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  duly  qualified  and  commissioned  under  such  appoint- 
ment. All  present  officials  shall  hold  these  offices.  What  becomes  of  this  grant 
of  power  in  the  act  of  1789  to  the  President  to  remove  ?  What  becomes  of  this 
grant  of  power  in  the  act  of  1795  to  make  tempowiry  appointments  for  six 
months  ?  What  becomes  of  the  provision  of  the  act  of  1863  which  authorized 
him  to  fill  these  vacancies  with  the  heads  of  departments  or  by  inferior  officers 
for  a  period  not  exec  ding  six  months?  They  all  go  by  the  board.  There 
stands  the  provision  of  the  statute,  which  no  man  can  get  away  from,  concluding 
this  whole  question : 

That  every  person  holding  any  civil  office,  »  *  »  *  by  and 

with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  #  #  #  »  g^j^jj  ^ 

29  I  P— Vol.  ii 
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cisely  the  same  limitation,  giving  him  no  power  to  fill  the  vacancy  by  appoint- 
ment during  the  session  of  the  Senate. 

I  pass  now  to  the  act  of  1795.  The  act  of  1792  is  obsolete ;  has  been  super- 
seded, and  was  substantially  the  same  as  the  act  of  1795 ;  and  what  I  have  to 
say,  therefore,  of  the  act  of  1795,  applies  as  well  to  the  act  of  1792.  I  read 
from  1  Statutes  at  Large,  page  415  : 

In  case  of  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy,  or  of  the 
Secretary  of  tiie  Department  of  War,  or  of  any  officer  of  either  of  the  said  departments 
whose  appointment  is  not  in  the  head  thereof,  whereby  they  cannot  perform  the  duties  of 
their  said  respective  offices,  it  sball  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  case 
he  shall  think  it  necessary,  to  authorize  any  person  or  persons,  at  his  discretion,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  said  respective  offices  until  a  successor  be  appointed  or  such  vacancy  be 
filled  :  Provided^  That  no  one  vacancy  shall  be  supplied  in  manner  aforesaid  for  a  longer 
term  than  six  mouths. 

There  stood  the  act  of  1789,  unrepealed  up  to  1795,  I  admit,  expressly 
authorizing  the  President  to  create  the  vacancy,  but  restricting  him  as  to  the 
control  of  the  department  after  it  was  created  to  the  chief  clerk  of  the  depart- 
ment. That  is  superseded  by  the  act  of  1795,  in  so  far  as  the  appointment  is 
concerned,  by  expressly  providing  and  giving  him  the  additional  power : 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  case  he  shall  think  it  necessary, 
to  authorize  any  person  or  persons,  at  his  discretion,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  said 
respective  offices  until  a  successor  be  appointed. 

It  was  a  grant  of  power  to  him.  No  grant  of  power  could  be  more  plainly 
written.  What  is  the  necessity  of  this  grant  if  the  defence  made  here  by  the 
President,  as  stated  in  his  answer  and  read  by  me  to  the  Senate  yesterday,  be 
true— that  the  power  is  in  him  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  ]  If  it  be,  I  ask 
to-day,  as  I  asked  yesterday,  how  comes  it  that  Congress  restricted  this  consti- 
tutional power  to  appointments  not  to  exceed  six  months  for  any  one  vacancy  t 
That  is  the  language  of  the  statute.  Am  I  to  argue  with  senators  that  this 
term  "  any  one  vacancy"  excludes  the  conclusion  that  the  President  could, 
upon  his  own  motion,  multiply  vacancies  ad  infinitum  by  creating  another  at 
the  end  of  the  six  months  and  making  a  new  appointment  ?  Senators,  there  is 
no  unbroken  current  of  decisions  to  support  any  such  assumption. 

There  is  no  action  of  the  executive  department  at  any  time  to  support  it  or 
give  color  to  it,  and  there  I  leave  it. 

I  ask  the  attention  of  senators  now  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1863, 
which  also  affirms  the  absolute  control  of  the  legislative  departments  over  this 
whole  question  of  removal  and  appointments,  save  and  except  always  the  express 
provision  of  the  Constitution — which,  of  course,  the  legislature  cannot  take 
away — that  the  President  may  fill  up  vacancies  which  may  happen  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  by  limited  commissions,  to  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next 
session.     The  act  of  1863  is  in  these  words: 

That  in  case  of  the  death,  resig^tion,  absence  from  the  seat  of  government,  or  sickness 
of  the  head  of  any  executive  department  of  the  government,  or  of  any  officer  of  either  of 
the  said  departments,  whose  appointment  is  not  in  the  head  thereof,  whereby  they  cannot 
perform  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States^in  case  he  shall  think  it  necessary,  to  authorize  the  head  of  any  other  executive 
department  or  other  officer  in  either  of  said  departments  whose  appointment  is  vested  in  the 
President,  at  his  discretion,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  said  respective  offices  until  a  suc- 
cessor be  appointed  or  until  such  absence  or  inability  by  sickness  shall  cease :  Providtd^ 
That  no  vacancy  shall  be  supplied  in  manner  aforesaid  for  a  longer  term  than  six  months. 

Senators,  what  man  can  read  that  statute  without  being  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  legislatcfre  thereby  reaffirmed  the  power  that  they  affirmed  in 
1789,  the  power  that  they  affirmed  in  1795,  to  control  and  regulate  by  law  this 
asserted  unlimited  power  of  the  Executive  over  either  appointments  or  removals  t 
Look  at  the  statute.  Is  he  permitted  to  choose  at  large  from  the  body  of  the 
community  to  fill  temporarily  these  vacancies  1     Not  at  all. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  case  he  shall  think  It  neceesazy, 
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lo  authorize  tie  head  of  any  other  executive  departmentf  or  other  officer  of  either  of$aid  depart" 
memts  whose  appointment  is  vested  in  the  President — 

that  ia,  the  inferior  officers — 

at  hia  discretion,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  said  respective  offices  antil  a  successor  be 
appointed. 

He  is  restricted  by  the  very  terms  of  the  statute  to  the  heads  of  departments 
or  to  such  inferior  officers  of  the  several  depai'tments  as  are  by  law  subject  to 
his  own  appointment,  and  by  that  act  he  can  appoint  no  other  human  being. 
There  is  the  law  ;  and  yet  gentlemen  stand  here  and  say  that  the  act  of  1789 
and  the  act  of  1795  were  not  repealed,  when  they  read  the  authority  themselves 
to  show  that  when  two  statutes  are  repugnant  and  irreconcilable  the  last  must 
control  and  works  the  repeal  of  the  first.  Here  is  the  President  by  this  act 
restricted  expressly  to  the  heads  of  departments  and  to  the  inferior  officers  of 
departments  subject  to  his  appointment  under  law,  and  he  shall, appoint  no  one 
else.  Was  that  the  provision  of  1795  ?  Do  these  statutes  stand  together  ?  Are 
they  by  any  possibility  reconcilable?  For  the  purpose  of  my  argument  it  is  not 
needful  that  I  should  insist  upon  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  1795  any  further  than 
it  relates  to  the  vacancies  which  arise  from  the  cases  enumerated  in  the  act  of 
1863.  The  act  of  1863  is  a  reassertion  of  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  con- 
trol this  whole  question  ;  and  that  is  the  unbroken  cnrrent  of  decisions  from  the 
first  Congress  down  to  this  day,  that  the  President  can  exercise  no  control  over 
this  question  except  by  authority  of  law  and  subject  to  the  express  requirements 
of  law. 

This  brings  me,  then,  senators,  to  the  act  of  1867,  to  which  I  referred  yes- 
terday, and  which  I  refer  to  now  to-day  in  this  connection  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  this  argument  and  leaving  every  man  without  excuse  upon  this 
question  as  to  the  limitations  imposed  by  law  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  touching  this  matter  of  appointment  and  removal  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, and  of  all  other  officers  whose  appointment  is,  under  the  Constitution, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ;  and  my  chief  object  in 
referring  again  this  morning  to  the  act  of  1867  is  to  show  what  I  am  sure  must 
have  occurred  to  senators  already,  rather  to  perfect  my  own  argument  than  to 
suggest  any  new  thought  to  them,  that  by  every  rule  of  interpretation,  that  by 
every  letter  and  word  of  law  read  in  the  conduct  of  this  argument  on  behalf  of 
ihe  President  by  his  counsel,  the  act  of  1867,  by  necessary  implication,  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  repeals  the  acts  of  1789  and  of  1795,  and  leaves  the 
President  of  the  United  States  subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  law  as  to  all 
that  class  of  officials.     The  language  of  this  law  is  : 

That  every  person  holding  any  civil  office  to  which  he  has  been  appointed  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate — 

that  is,  all  past  appointments  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  law — 

and  every  person  who  shall  hereafter  he  appointed  to  any  such  office,  and  shall  become  duly 
qualified  to  act  therein,  is,  and  shall  be,  entitled  to  hold  such  office  until  a  successor  shall 
have  been  in  like  manner  appointed  and  duly  qualified,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided. 

How  appointed  ?  "  In  like  manner  appointed,"  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  duly  qualified  and  commissioned  under  such  appoint- 
ment. All  present  officials  shall  hold  these  offices.  What  becomes  of  this  grant 
of  power  in  the  act  of  1789  to  the  President  to  remove  ?  What  becomes  of  this 
grant  of  power  in  the  act  of  1795  to  make  temporary  appointments  for  six 
months  ?  What  becomes  of  the  provision  of  the  act  of  1863  which  authorized 
him  to  fill  these  vacancies  with  the  heads  of  departments  or  by  inferior  officers 
for  a  period  nor  excL'i  ding  six  months?  They  all  go  by  the  board.  There 
stands  the  provision  of  the  statute,  which  no  man  can  get  away  from,  concluding 
this  whole  question : 

That  every  person  holding  any  civil  office,  #  #  #  *  by  and 

with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  #  #  #  »  gjj^jj  ^ 
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entitled  to  hold  such  office  until  a  snccessor  sball  hare  been  in  like  manner  i^ppointed  and 

duly  qaalified. 

Nothing  could  be  plainer.  There  is  no  room  £&r  any  controvefsj  about  it. 
There  is  not  an  intelligent  man  in  America  that  will  challeoge  it  for  a  moment. 
«  Every  person  holding"  the  office  most  include  all  persons  holding  the  office. 
He  shall  continue  to  hold  it — so  the  statute  says — until  a  successor  shall,  in  like 
manner,  that  is  to  say,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  be 
not  only  appointed,  but  duly  qualified.  What  room  is  there  here,  senators,  for 
any  further  controversy  in  this  matter  ?    None  whatever. 

I  referred  yesterday  to  the  proviso.  I  asked  the  attention  of  senators  yes* 
terday  to  the  fact  that  the  elaborate  argument  of  Mr.  Ourtis  on  behalf  of  the 
accused  declares  in  words,  as  you  will  find  it  recorded  in  the  report  of  the  case, 
that  the  present  heads  of  departments  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  aref  not  by  any 
express  words  whatever  within  the  proviso.  He  not  only  made  the  statement 
in  manner  and  form  as  I  now  reiterate  it  in  the  hearing  of  the  Senate,  but  he 
proceeded  to  argae  to  the  Senate  to  show  that  they  were  not  even  by  implica- 
tion within  the  proviso.  And  so  his  argument  stands  reported  to  this  hour ; 
and,  60  far  as  I  observed,  really  uncontradicted  by  anything  said  afterward  by 
any  of  his  associates ;  but  if  th^  did  contradict  it,  if  they  did  depart  from  it, 
if  they  did  differ  with  him  in  judgment  about  it,  they  are  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  the  difference.  I  do  not  desire  to  deny  them  the  benefit  of  it.  I  only  wish 
to  say  that  it  cannot  avail  them.  I  only  wish  to  say  in  the  hearing  of  sena- 
tors that  the  interpretation  put  upon  that  proviso  by  the  opening  counsel  for  the 
President,  declaring  that  it  did  not  extend  to  nor  embrace  the  existing  appoint- 
ments of  the  heads  of  departments  under  Mr.  Lincoln,  is  an  admission  that  Mr. 
Stanton  was  entitled  to  hold  his  office  until  removed  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  reason  given  by  Mr.  Ourtis  was  that  there  are  no 
express  words  embracing  the  heads  of  departments  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln. 
The  further  reason  given  by  Mr.  Curtis  was  that  there  is  nothing  which  by 
necessary  implication  brings  them  within  the  operation  of  the  proviso.  If  they 
be  not  within  the  operation  of  the  proviso,  they  are,  by  the  very  words  of  the 
statute,  within  the  body  of  the  act.  The  counsel  who  followed  him  for  the 
President  admitted  that  the  offices  were  within  the  body  of  the  act.  The  per- 
sons holding  the  offices,  by  the  very  words  of  the  act  "  every  person,"  are 
within  the  body  of  the  act,  and  they  are  to  retain  the  office,  unless  suspended 
for  the  special  reasons  named  in  the  second  section,  by  the  express  terms  of  the 
act,  until  a  successor  shall  be,  in  like  manner,  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  shall  have  been  duly  qualified. 

But  I  return  to  the  proviso.     The  proviso  is  : 

Provided,  That  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  War,  of  the  Navv,  and  of  the 
Interior,  the  Postmaster  (jeneral,  and  the  Attorney  General,  shall  hold  their  offices  respect- 
ively for  and  during  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom  they  may  have  been  appointed,  and 
for  one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  removal  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

This  proviso  manifestly,  in  the  last  clause  of  it,  stands  with  the  general  pro* 
visions  of  the  first  clause  of  the  section  which  I  have  read,  that  they  are  at  any 
time  subject  to  removal  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
residue  of  the  proviso  is  to  limit  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  heads  of  these  seve- 
ral (ieparti^ents  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
by  this  limitation,  that  one  month  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  whom  they  were  appointed,  their  office  shall  expire  by  mere  operation 
of  law,  without  the  intervention  of  the  Senate,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
President,  without  the  intervention  of  anybody.  It  was  said  here,  very  properly, 
by  the  Attorney  General,  that  effect  must  be  given  to  every  word  in  a  written 
statute.  It  is  the  law.  Effect  must  be  given  to  it  and  such  an  effect  as  will 
carry  out  the  intent  of  the  law  itself.  Give  effect,  Senators,  if  you  please,  to  the 
words  "  during  the  term  of  the  President  and  for  one  month  thereafter."     Give 
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eflbet  to  the  words  "  the  term  of  the  President,"  if  yon  please.  The  Gonstita- 
tion  employs  this  phrase  "  term  of  the  President."  It  declares  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years.  It  is  the  only  Presiden* 
tial  term  known  to  the  Gonstitntion.  The  act  of  March  1,  1792,  reaffirms  the 
same  principle  bylaw.     I  read  from  1  Statutes  at  Large,  page  241: 

That  the  term  of  foar  years,  for  which  a  President  and  Vice-President  shall  he  elected, 
shall  in  all  cases  commence  on  the  4th  daj  of  March  next  succeeding  the  daj  on  which  the 
votes  of  the  electors  shall  hare  been  given. 

After  making  provision  for  an  election  in  certain  contingencies,  when  a 
vacancy  shall  have  arisen  in  the  office  both  of  President  and  Vice-President  of 
die  United  States,  the  statute  follows  it  up  with  the  same  words,  that  the  term 
shall  commence  on  the  4th  of  March  next  after  the  election  or  the  counting  of 
the  votes.  The  provision  of  the  Gonstitution  throws  some  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject: 

In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation  or  inability 
to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice- 
President  ;  and  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removid,  death,  resignation, 
or  inability,  both  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act 
as  President,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly  until  the  disability  be  removed  or  a 
President  shall  be  elected. 

In  the  light  of  these  provisions  of  the  Gonstitution,  and  of  this  provision  of 
the  act  of  1792,  is  it  not  apparent  to  the  mind  of  every  man  within  the  hearing 
of  my  voice  that  the  presidential  term  named  and  referred  to  in  the  act  of  1867 
is  the  constitutional  term  of  four  years  ?  It  must  be  so.  It  must  be  the  term 
authorized  by  the  Gonstitution  and  the  laws,  for  there  is  no  other  "  term."  The 
position  assumed  here  is  that  Andrew  Johnson  has  a  term  answering  to  the  pro- 
visions of  t)ie  Gonstitution,  of  the  act  of  1792  and  of  the  act  of  1867,  both  of 
which  employ  the  same  word — the  term  of  four  years  under  the  Gonstitution. 
Apply  this  provision  of  the  Gonstitution  which  I  have  just  read,  that  in  the 
event  of  the  inability  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  execute  the 
duties  of  the  office  the  Vice-President  shall  execute  the  duties  of  the  office  until 
such  disability  be  removed.  That  is  the  language  of  the  Gonstitution.  If  the 
President  of  the  United  States  elected  by  the  people,  and  therefore  possessed 
of  a  constitutional  term,  and  the  only  person  who  ever  can  have  a  constitutional 
term  while  the  Gonstitution  remains  as  it  is,  shall  be  overtaken  with  sickness, 
and  by  delirium,  if  you  please,  rendered  utterly  incapable,  in  the  language  of 
the  Gonstitutiouj  of  discharging  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  his  inability  con* 
tinnes  for  the  period  of  four  consecutive  months,  is  the  Senate  to  be  told  that 
the  Vice-President,  upon  whom  the  duties  of  the  office  by  this  provision  devolve, 
by  reason  of  the  construction  imposed  here  upon  this  statute  or  attempted  to  be 
put  upon  it  by  the  counsel,  is  to  be  said  to  have  a  term  within  the  meaning  of 
this  law,  and  therefore  by  operation  of  the  statute,  within  one  month  after  the 
disability  arose  against  the  President  by  reason  of  his  incapacity,  every  executive 
office  by  operation  of  law  became  vacant;  and  are  you  to  follow  it  to  the  absurd 
and  ridiculous  conclusion  when,  in  the  language  of  the  Gonstitution,  the  dis- 
ability shall  be  removed  and  the  President  restored  to  office,  the  offices  filled 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  by  the  Vice-President,  upon  whom 
the  office  in  the  mean  time  devolved — ^for  by  the  terms  of  {he  Gonstitution  your 
President  disabled  was  civilly  dead ;  you  had  but  the  one  President,  and  that 
was  the  Vice-President,  during  the  four  months— on  account  of  vacancies  aris- 
ing by  operation  of  law  one  month  after  the  office  was  devolved  upon  him  by 
the  Gonstitution  by  reason  of  t^e  inability  of  the  President,  are  to  become 
vacant  one  month  after  the  expiration  of  this  four  months'  term  and  the  return 
of  the  disabled  President  to  his  office  by  reason,  in  the  language  of  the  Gonsti- 
tution, of  the  removal  of  his  disability. 

It  will  not  do.     He  had  no  term.    No  effect  is  given  to  the  words  of  your 
statutes  in  that  way ;  jtnd  more  than  that,  senators,  these  learned  and  astute 
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counsel  knew  right  well  that  they  changed  in  their  own  minds,  and  changed  hj 
the  words  of  their  own  argument,  the  very  language  of  the  statute,  so  that  it 
should  have  read  to  accomplish  their  purposes:  '*  that  the  office  shall  expire 
within  one  month  after  the  end  of  the  term  in  toMch  they  may  have  been 
appointed,"  not  "  in  one  month  after  the  end  of  the  term  of  the  President  by 
wJiom  appointed,"  as  the  statute  do^s  read;  but  their  logic  rests  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  statute  contains  the  words  which  it  does  not  contain,  <'  that 
their  office  shall  expire  within  one  month  after  the  term  in  which  they  may 
have  been  appointed." 

Concede  that,  change  the  law  in  that  way  in  order  to  accommodate  this  guilty 
man,  and  I  will  admit  that  you  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  and  that  is  about  as 
absurd  as  the  other,  giving  their  construction  to  the  law,  changing  its  langut^ 
from  what  it  is,  "  that  the  office  shall  expire  in  one  month  after  the  term  of  the 
President  by  whom  appointed,"  so  that  it  shall  read  "  after  the  end  of  one  month 
from  the  end  of  the  term  in  which  they  were  appointed,"  and  it  results  that 
ever  since  the  4th  day  of  April,  1865,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
been  without  a  constitutional  or  lawful  Secretary  of  State,  without  a  constitu- 
tional Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  without  a  constitutional  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  without  a  constitutional  Secretary  of  War,  because,  accepting  the  assump- 
tions of  these  gentlemen,  that  by  this  word  '*  term  "  in  tlie  statute  is  meant  the 
term  in  which  they  were  appointed,  and  not  the  term  of  the  President  by  tohom 
they  were  appointed,  admit  their  premises,  and  no  mortal  man  can  escape  the 
conclusion  that  the  offices  all  became  vacant  on  the  4th  day  of  April,.  1865. 
That  is  the  position  assumed  by  these  gentlemen,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
these  four  Secretaries  were  every  one  of  them  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his 
first  term,  which  first  term  expired  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1865. 

Senators,  that  is  not  the  meaning  of  your  law.  **  The  reason  of  the  law  is 
the  life  of  the  law."  The  reason  of  the  law  was  simply  this:  that  the  Presi- 
dents elected  by  the  people  for  a  term — and  no  other  Presidents  have  a  term — 
should  by  operation  of  law,  upon  their  coming  to  the  office,  be  relieved,  without 
any  intervention  of  theirs,  of  all  the  several  heads  of  departments  who  had 
been  appointed  by  their  predecessors.  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  law.  Tbat 
is  all  there  is  of  it.  So  far  as  this  question  of  the  righit  of  an  incoming  Presi- 
dent to  a  new  cabinet  is  concerned,  that  is  the  extent  of  it.  The  word  •*  term  " 
determines  it.  Did  that  mean  that  a  President  re-elected  for  a  term  and  there- 
by continuing  in  the  office  should  be  relieved  from  his  own  appointees  by  opera- 
tion of  law,  and  that,  too,  without  his  consent,  and,  if  you  please,  against  hb 
wish  ?  It  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  a  single  member  of  the  thirty-niuth 
Congress.  I  venture  to  say  that  no  utterance  of  that  sort  is  found  recorded 
upon  the  debates  touching  this  reform  in  the  legislation  of  the  country  con- 
trolling executive  appointments.  What  right  had  Mr.  Lincoln  to  complain  that 
the  law  did  not  vacate  the  heads  of  departments  by  its  own  operation  for 
his  benefit  when  he  had  filled  them  himself?  The  law  was  passed  for  no  such 
purpose.  I  read  the  law  literally  as  it  is.  They  were  to  hold  their  offices,  in 
the  light  of  the  reason  of  the  law,  during  the  entire  term,  if  it  should  be  eight 
years  or  twelve  years  or  sixteen  years,  of  the  President  by  whom  they  were 
appointed,  aud  their  office  was  to  expire  within  one  month  after  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom  they  were  appointed,  not  within  one 
month  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  in  which  they  were  appointed. 

That  is  my  position  in  regard  to  this  question.  I  have  no  doubt  about  its 
being  the  true  construction  of  the  law,  neither  had  the  accused ;  and  I  stated  to 
the  Senate  yesterday  my  reasons  for  the  assertion ;  I  do  not  propose  to  repeat 
them  to-day.  The  Senate  did  me  the  honor  to  listen  and  attend  to  my  remarks 
on  that  subject,  wherein  the  President,  by  every  step  he  took  until  this  impeach- 
ment was  instituted,  confessed  that  that  was  the  operation  of  this  law,  and  these 
heads  of  departments  might  avail  themselves  of  it 
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In  tbe  act  of  1792  my  attention  is  called  to  another  provision  of  it,  which  I 
did  not  read,  which  shows  the  operation  of  this  word  **  term  "  still  more  strongly 
than  does  the  provision  of  the  twelfth  section,  which  I  read.  It  is  found  in  the 
tenth  section  of  the  act,  which  provides — 

That  whenever  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President  shall  both  become  vacant  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  forthwith  cause  a  notification  thereof  to  be  made  to  the  executive  of 
every  State,  and  shall  also  cause  the  same  to  be  published  in  at  least  one  of  the  newspapers 
printed  in  each  State,  specifying  that  electors  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
appointed  or  chosen  in  the  several  States  within  thirty-four  days  preceding  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  December  then  next  ensuing :  Provided^  There  shall  be  the  space  of  two  months 
between  the  date  of  such  notification  and  the  said  first  Wednesday  in  December ;  but  if 
there  shall  not  be  the  space  of  two  months  between  the  date  of  such  notification  and  the  first 
Wednesday  in  Decemoer,  and  if  the  term  for  which  the  President  and  Vice-President  ast  in 
office  were  elected  shall  not  expire  on  the  3d  day  of  March  next  ensuing,  then  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  specify  in  the  notification  that  the  electors  shall  be  appointed  or  chosen  within 
thirty-four  days  preceding  the  first  Wednesday  in  December  in  the  year  next  ensuing,  within 
which  time  the  electors  shall  accordingly  be  appointed  or  chosen — 

Showing  that  this  term  by  the  express  provisions  of  the  law  is  limited  every- 
where and  intended  to  be  limited  everywhere  within  the  meaning  and  sense  of 
the  Constitution.  That  being  so  there  is  no  person  who  has  a  term  but  the 
President  elected  by  the  people.  There  is  no  person,  therefore,  whose  appoint- 
ment can,  by  any  possibility,  be  within  the  provisions  of  this  proviso  but  such 
a  President,  and  in  that  case  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  other  Secretaries  of 
the  various  departments  are  under  the  operation  of  the  statute  within  the  pro- 
viso, so  as  to  limit  and  determine  their  offices  at  the  expiration  of  one  month 
after  the  inauguration  of  a  successoi'  elected  also  to  a  term.  It  is  the  only  con- 
struction which  gives  efPect  to  all  the  words  of  the  statute. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  this  matter,  and  I  have  done  with  it.  The  gentle- 
men give  this  proviso  a  retroactive  operation  in  order  to  get  along  with  their 
ease,  and,  as  I  showed  to  the  Senate,  vacate  the  offices  really  by  making  tho 
statute  read  as  it  does  not  read,  that  these  officers  are  to  go  out  of  office  one 
month  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  in  which  they  were  appointed.  In  order 
to  set  up  this  construction  they  give  a  retrospective  operation  to  the  act,  and 
maKe  it  take  e£Pect  two  years  before  its  passage,  and  make  it  vacate  the  four 
executive  departments  I  have  named  on  the  4  th  day  of  April,  1865,  when  in 
point  of  fact  the  act  was  not  passed  until  the  2d  day  of  March,  1867.  I  have 
just  this  to  remark  on  that  subject,  that  it  is  a  settled  rule  of  the  law  that  a  retro- 
spective operation  can  be  given  to  no  statute  whatever  without  express  words. 
The  counsel  for  the  President  admits  there  are  no  express  words  in  the  proviso. 
That  is  the  language  of  his  own  argument.  I  holu  him  to  it,  and  I  ask  the 
Senate  to  pass  upon  it.  I  refer  to  the  authority  of  Sedgwick  on  Statutory  and 
Constitutional  Law,  page  190 : 

The  effort  of  the  English  courts  appears  indeed  always  to  be  to  give  the  statutes  of  that 
kingdom  a  prospective  effect  only,  unless  the  language  is  so  clear  and  imperative  as  not  to 
admit  of  doubt. 

In  this  country  the  same  opposition  to  g^vin^  statutes  a  retroactive  effect  has  been  mani- 
fested, and  such  is  the  general  tenor  of  our  decisions. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  The  express  language  of  the  first  clause  of  the  law 
gives  it  a  retrospective  operation  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  it  embraces 
every  officer  heretofore  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  by  express  language  every  officer  hereaf1;er  to  be  so  appointed.  But 
this  proviso,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Curtis,  contains  no  express  language  of  that 
kind,  and  on  the  contrary,  contains  words  which  exclude  the  conclusion.  I 
leave  the  question  there.  If  Mr.  Lincoln  had  lived  I  think  every  senator  must 
agree  that  under  this  statute  and  within  the  reason  of  the  law  he  could  not  have 
availed  himself  of  the  acts  of  1789  and  1795  to  remove  a  single  head  of  depart- 
ment appointed  by  himself  at  any  time  during  his  term  ;  and  I  do  not  care  how 
often  his  term  was  renewed  it  was  still  the  term  and  answered  to  the  statute, 
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and  he  was  still  the  President  by  whom  these  officers  were  appointed.  And 
when  bis  term  expired*  whether  it  was  renewed  twice  or  three  or  four  times, 
when  his  term  baa  expired  the  proviso  injuturo  took  effect  according  to  its  own 
express  language,  and  the  offices  by  operation  of  law  became  vacated  one  month 
after  the  expiration  of  that  term,  and  that  term  never  does  expire  until  the  end 
of  the  time  limited. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  say,  Senators,  upon  this  point  I  think  I  have  made 
it  plain  enough. 

Having  said  this,  allow  me  to  remark  in  this  connection  that  I  think  my 
honorable  and  learned  friend  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Oroesbeck,]  in  his  argument,  spoke 
a  little  hastily  and  a  little  inconsiderately  when  he  ventured  to  tell  the  Senate 
that  unless  Mr.  Stanton  was  protected  by  the  tenure-of-office  act  the  first  eight 
articles  of  impeachment  mast  fail.  Passing  the  question  of  removal,  about 
which  I  have  said  enough,  and  more  than  enoogh,  how  can  anybody  agree  wi^ 
the  honorable  gentleman  in  his  conclusion  touching  this  matter  of  appointment  ? 
What  man  can  say  one  word,  one  intelligible  word  in  justification  of  the  position 
that  the  act  of  1867  did  not  sweep  away  every  line  and  letter  of  the  power  of 
appointment  conferred  on  the  President  by  the  acts  of  1789  and  1795,  as  to 
every  officer,  appointable  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  t 
I  have  asked  the  attention  of  the  Senate  before,  and  beg  pardon  for  asking  their 
attention  again  to  the  express  words  of  the  act  which  settle  beyond  controversy 
that  point.    Those  words  are : 

That  every  person  holding  any  civil  office  to  which  he  has  been  appointed,  by  and  with 
fhe  advice  ana  consent  of  the  Senate,  *  •  •  «  sha^  be  entitled  to  hold  sndi  office 
until  a  successor  shall  have  been,  in  like  manner  appointed  and  duly  qualified. 

The  proviso,  even  allowing  it  to  have  the  effect  and  operation  which  the  gen- 
tlemen claim,  only  vacates  the  office ;  but  it  does  not  allow  a  saccessor  to  be 
appointed.  There  is  not  a  word  or  syllable  of  that  sort  in  it.  The  statute  then 
stands  declaring  in  substance  that  all  vacancies  in  all  these  departments  shall 
hereafter  be  filled  only  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  save 
as  it  may  be  qaalified  by  the  third  section ;  and  what  is  that  { 

That  the  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacandes  which  may  happen  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate,  by  reason  of  death  or  resignation,  by  granting  commissions  which  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session  thereafter. 

Showing  additional  reasons  in  support  of  my  position  that  this  statute  neces- 
sarily repeals  the  acts  of  1789  and  1795 ;  that  he  may  merely  fill  up  during  the 
recess ;  reiterating,  in  other  words,  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  itself,  but  by 
law  absolutely  limiting  and  restricting  his  power  of  appointment  to  vacancies 
during  the  recess. 

And  if  no  appointment,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  be  made 
to  such  office  so  vacant  or  temporarily  filled  as  aforesaid  durinff  such  next  session  of  the 
Senate,  such  office  shall  remam  in  abeyance,  without  any  salary,  fees,  or  emolumento  attached 
thereto,  until  the  same  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  thereto,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

Showing,  as  plainly  as  language  can  show,  that  the  President's  power  over 
the  premises  is  by  law  absolutely  excluded. 

And  during  such  time  all  the  powers  and  duties  belonging  to  such  office  shall  be  exercised 
by  such  other  offioer  as  may  by  law  exercise  such  powers  and  duties  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in 
such  office. 

This  throws  you  back  upon  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1863,  bat  there  is 
the  express  provision  that  the  office  shall  remain  in  abeyance.  Here  is  an 
appointment  ad  interim  during  the  session  of  the  Senate ;  here  is  an  appoint- 
ment ad  interim  to  fill  a  vacancy  which  did  not  arise  during  the  recess ;  nere  Ib 
an  appointment  ad  interim  to  fill  a  vacancy  created  by  an  act  of  removal  by 
himself;  and  what  do  the  gentlemen  say  to  it?  Why  it  did  not  succeed,! 
answered  yesterday,  that  the  very  words  of  the  statute  declare  that  the  issoaiice 
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•f  the  letter  of  autbority  shall  be  iteelf  a  high  mifldemeanor.    That  is  answer 
enough. 

But  what  else  is  said  about  this  thing!  The  gentlemen  come  here  to 
aigne  and  put  it  in  the  answer  of  the  President  that  the  act  of  1867  is  uncon- 
stitutional and  void.  They  have  argued  for  hours  to  the  Senate  to  assure 
them  that  no  man  can  be  guilty  of  a  crime  for  the  violation  of  an  unconstitn- 
tional  act,  because  it  was  no  law  that  he  violated.  Why  all  this  e£fort,  Sena- 
tors, by  these  learned  counsel  ?  Why  this  solemn  averment  in  the  answer  of 
the  President  that  the  act  of  1867  is  unconstitutional  and  void,  if,  after  all,  there 
was  no  violation  of  its  provisions ;  if,  after  all,  it  was  no  crime  for  him  to  make 
this  ad  interim  appointment ;  if,  after  all,  the  acts  of  1789  and  1795  remain  in 
foil  force  ?  Senators,  I  have  no  patience  to  pursue  an  argument  oT  this  sort. 
The  position  assumed  is  utterly  inexcusable,  utterly  indefensible.  Admitting 
Mr.  Stanton,  if  you  please,  to  be  within  the  proviso ;  admittbg  that  the  proviso 
operated  retrospectively ;  admitting  that  it  vacated  his  office  on  the  4th  day  of 
April,  1865,  as  also  the  offices  of  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Welles  and  Mr.  McGul« 
loch,  leaving  the  republic  without  any  lawful  heads  to  those  departments,  accept- 
ing the  absurd  propositions  of  these  gentlemen,  and  I  ask  you  what  answer  is 
that  to  the  second  and  third  and  eighth  articles  of  accasation  against  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  committed  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  in  office  in  that  he  issued 
a  letter  of  authority  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  sixth  section  ?  It  is  just 
no  answer  at  all.    I  think  the  counsel  must  so  understand  it  themselves. 

What  answer  is  that,  also,  I  ask  you.  Senators,  to  the  charges  in  the  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  articles,  that  he  entered  into  conspiracy  with  Thomas 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  law,  and  the  averment  in  the  eleventh  article, 
which  averments  are  divisible,  as  every  lawyer  knows,  that  he  attempted  by 
device  and  contrivance  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  law  and  to  prevent  the 
Secretary  of  War,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  from  resuming  the  functions  of  the  office 
in  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  1867,  which  is  also  made  a  crime 
by  your  act  of  1861  touching  conspiracies,  which  is  a  crime  at  common  law,  as 
I  read  in  the  hearing  of  the  Senate  firom  4  Bacon,  and  which  crime  at  common 
law  is  made  indictable  by  your  act  of  1801,  and  so  affirmed  by  the  decisions  of 
the  circuit  court  of  your  District,  and  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  which  I  also  read  in  the  hearing  of  the  Senate.  I  ask  sena- 
tors to  consider  whether,  admitting  that  the  Secretary  of  War  had  ceased  to  be 
entitled  to  the  office,  and  was  not  to  be  protected  in  the  office  by  operation  of 
the  law,  the  President  must  go  acquit  of  these  conspiracies  into  which  he  has 
entered  and  for  the  very  purpose  alleged,  as  confessed  by  himself  in  his  letter 
which  1  read  yesterday  in  the  hearing,  of  the  Senate,  and  must  go  acquit 
of  issuing  this  letter  of  authority  in  direct  violation  of  the  sixth  section  of 
the  act. 

There  were  other  words  uttered  by  the  counsel  here  to  show  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  more  in  this  accusation  than  these  gentlemen  were  willing 
to  concede.  The  Senate  will  remember  the  language  of  Mr.  Attorney  General 
Stanbery,  that  this  act  was  an  odious,  offensive,  unconstitutional  law,  in  that  it 
attempted  to  impose  penalties  upon  the  Executive  for  discharging  his  executive 
functions,  making  it  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  for  him  to  exercise  his  undoubted 
discretionary  power  as  claimed  in  his  answer  under  the  Constitution.  lie  affirmed 
here  with  emphasis  before  the  Senate  that  the  law  was  made  exclusively  for  the 
Executive.  He  forgot.  Senators,  that  tbe  fifth  section  of  the  act  makes  it  apply 
to  every  man  who  participates  with  the  Executive  voluntarily  in  the  breach  of 
the  law,  and  makes  it  a  high  misdemeanor  for  any  person  to  accept  any  such 
appointment,  &c.,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  same  measure 
precisely  as  the  President  himself  is  punishable. 

I  do  not  understand  why  this  line  of  argument  was  entered  upon,  if  my 
friend  from  Ohio  was  right  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  noth- 
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mg  in  the  conspiracy,  that  there  was  nothing  in  issuing  the  letter  of  anthori^ 
in  violation  of  the  express  penal  provisions  of  the  law,  if  Mr.  Stanton  was 
not  protected  hy  the  law  and  could  he  rightfiilly  removed.  There  is  a  great 
deal  in  it  heyond  that  The  President  had  no  right  to  make  the  appointment. 
That  is  the  express  language  of  your  law.  And  for  doing  it  he  is  liable  to 
indictment  whenever  the  Senate  shall  have  executed  its  power  over  him  by  his 
removal  from  office.  I  explained  yesterday  how  it  is  that  he  is  not  liable  to 
prosecution  before.  Your  Constitution  provides  that  after  the  judgment  shall 
be  pronounced  upon  him  of  removal  from  office  he  may  be  held  to  answer  by 
indictment  for  the  crimes  and  misdemeanors  whereof  he  has  been  impeached. 

I  referred  yesterday  to  the  fact  disclosed  in  the  evidence  that  the  President 
has  been  pursuing  these  acts  of  usurpation  in  utter  defiance  and  contempt 
of  the  people's  power  to  control  him  since  the  impeachment  was  preferred 
against  him.  I  read  in  the  hearing  of  the  Senate  yesterday  what  was  sworn  to 
by  Thomas  as  to  the  proposition  to  have  an  order  made  upon  General  Grant  to 
compel  the  surrender  of  the  papers  of  the  Department  of  War  to  his  Secretary  ai{ 
interim,  I  read  in  the  hearing  of  the  Senate  yesterday  what  Thomas  swore  to, 
that  the  President  concluded  to  defer  action  upon  the  order  which  Thomas  had 
written  out  and  left  lying  upon  the  table  awaiting  the  result  of  impeachment. 
And,  Senators,  something  has  transpired  here  upon  the  floor  in  the  progress  of 
this  case  which  gives  significance  to  this  conversation  between  the  President 
and  Thomas,  and  that  was  the  language  of  his  veteran  and  intrepid  friend  from 
Tennessee,  [Mr.  Nelson,]  who  stood  here  unmoved  while  he  uttered  the  strong 
words  in  the  hearing  of  the  Senate,  that  it  was  his  own  conviction,  and  it  was 
also  the  conviction  and  opinion  of  the  President  himself,  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives had  no  power  under  the  Constitution  to  impeach  him,  no  matter 
what  he  was  guilty  of,  and  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  had  no  power 
under  the  Constitution  as  now  organized  to  try  him  upon  impeachment.  We 
are  very  thankful  that  the  President,  of  his  grace,  permits  the  Senate  to  sit 
quietly  and  deliberate  on  this  question  presented  by  articles  of  impeachment 
tnrough  the  people's  representatives. 

But  I  ask  senators  to  consider  whether  the  President — ^for  I  observe  the 
counsel  did  not  intimate  that  the  President  was  willing  to  abide  the  judgment — 
whether  the  President  in  this  matter,  after  all,  is  not  playing  now  the  same  rdle 
which  he  did  play  when  he  availed  himself  of  the  provisions  of  the  tenure-of- 
office  act  to  suspend  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  office  and  appoint  a  Secretary  (id 
interim  to  await  the  action  of  the  Senate ;  whether  he^s  not  playing  the  same 
rdle  that  he  did  play  further  when  he  availed  himself  of  that  act  and  notified  the 
Senate  of  the  suspension,  together  with  the  reasons  and  the  evidence,  agreeing 
to  allow  the  Senate  to  deliberate,  agreeing,  if  the  Senate  would  concur  in  the 
suspension  and  make  it  absolute,  to  abide  the  judgment,  but,  nevertheless, 
reserving  to  himself  that  unlimited  prerogative  of  executive  power  to  defy  the 
final  judgment  of  the  Senate  if  it  was  not  in  accord  with  his  own.  Is  that  the 
posture  of  this  case  ?  I  think  it  had  been  well  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  when  he  was  informing  us  of  his  opinions  on  the  subject  through  his 
learned  counsel,  to  have  gone  a  step  further  and  to  have  informed  us  whether 
he  would  abide  the  judgment.  He  has  let  us  know  that  we  may  sit  and  try 
him,  as  he  let  the  Senate  know  before  that  they  might  sit  and  consider  his 
reasons  of  suspension ;  but  he  let  them  know,  when  they  came  to  a  conclusion 
adverse  to  his  own,  that  he  would  not  abide  their  judgment. 

He  issued  an  order  to  Thomas.  His  counsel  in  the  opening — and  that  is 
another  significant  fact  in  this  case — said  it  could  not  be  strictly  called  a  mili- 
tary order ;  yet  the  habitual  custom  of  the  officers  of  the  army  to  obey  all  the 
orders  of  a  superior  gave  it  in  some  sense  the  force  of  a  military  order,  to  Adju- 
tant General  Thomas,  commanding  him  to  take  possession  of  the  Department 
of  War  while  the  Senate  was  in  session  and  without  consulting  it.    It  would 
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not  anrprise  me,  Senators,  at  all,  if  the  President  were  to  issue  an  order  to-morrow 
to  his  Adjatant  General  to  disperse  the  Senate,  after  sending  such  an  utterance 
as  this  here  by  the  lips  of  his  counsel,  that  the  Senate  has  no  constitutional  right 
to  try  him  by  reason,  he  says,  of  the  absence  of  twenty  senators,  excluded  by 
the  action  of  this  body,  elected  by  ten  States  entitled  to  representation  on  this 
floor — a  question  which  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  no  more  right  to 
decide  or  to  meddle  with  than  has  the  Czar  of  Russia.  It  is  a  piece  of  arro- 
gance and  impudence  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  send  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  a  message  that  they  are  not  constitutionally  constituted, 
and  have  no  right  to  decide  for  themselves  the  qualification  and  election  of  their 
own  members  when  it  is  the  express  provision  of  the  Constitution  that  they  shall 
have  that  power,  and  no  man  on  earth  shall  challenge  it. 

I  trust  after  this  utterance  of  the  President,  which  is  substantially  a  decla- 
ration that  you  shall  suspend  judgment  in  the  matter  and  defer  to  his  will 
to  a  trial  in  the  courts  when  it  shall  suit  his  convenience  to  inquire  into  the 
rights  of  the  people  to  have  their  own  laws  executed,  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  will  prove  itself  in  the  finale  of  this  controversy  with  the  Presi- 
dent possessed  of  the  grand  heroic  spirit  of  which  the  deputies  of  the  nation  were 
possessed  in  1789  in  France,  when  the  king  sent  to  its  bar  his  order  that  the 
representatives  of  the  people  should  disperse.  Its  illustrious  president,  Bailiy, 
rising  in  his  place,  was  hailed  by  the  grand  master  with  the  inquiry,  ''  You  heard 
the  king's  order,  sir  %  **  '*  Yes,  sir,"  and  immediately  turning  to  the  deputies* 
said,  "  1  cannot  adjourn  the  Assembly  until  it  has  deliberated  upon  the  order." 
**  Is  that  your  answer  t"  said  the  grand  master.  "Yes,  sir,  and  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  assembled  nation  cannot  receive  an  order;"  followed  by  the  words 
of  the  great  tribune  of  the  people,  Mirabeau,  **  Oo  teU  those  who  sent  you  that 
bayonets  can  do  nothing  against  the  will  of  the  nation."  That,  sir,  is  our 
answer  to  the  arrogant  words  of  the  President  that  the  Senate  has  no  constitu- 
tional right  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  whereof 
he  stands  impeached  this  day  by  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

I  have  said  all  that  I  have  occasion  to  say  touching  the  first  eight  arti- 
cles preferred  against  the  President.  Having  entered  into  this  conspiracy, 
having  issued  this  order  for  removal  unlawfully,  having  issued  this  letter  of 
authority  unlawfully,  it  was  necessary  that  the  President  should  take  another 
step  in  his  guilty  march;  and  accordingly  he  ventured,  as  conspirators  always 
do,  very  cautiously  upon  the  experiment  of  corrupting  the  conscience  and  stain- 
ing the  honor  of  the  gallant  soldier  who  was  in  command  of  the  military  forces 
of  the  District.  He  had  an  interview  with  him  the  day  after  he  had  issued  this 
order,  the  day  after  he  had  issued  this  letter  of  authority,  and  said  to  him,  "  Sir, 
this  act  of  1867,  making  appropriations  for  the  army,  which  requires  all  military 
orders  to  pass  through  the  General  of  the  army,  whose  headquarters  are  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  which  declares  also  that  any  violation  of  its  provi- 
sions shall  be  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office,  is  an  unconstitutional  law ;  it  is  an 
unconstitutional  law,  General,  and  it  is  not  within  the  purview  of  your  commis- 
sion." It  was  simply  a  suggestion  to  the  general  that  his  commander-in-chief 
would  stand  by  him  in  violating  the  law  of  the  land.  It  was  a  suggestion  to 
him  that  it  would  be  a  very  great  accommodation  if  the  commandant  of  the  mil- 
itary forces  of  the  District  of  Columbia  would  receive  his  orders  directly  from  the 
President  and  not  from  the  General  of  the  army. 

It  was  a  confession.  Senators,  by  indirection,  to  be  sure — that  confession,  how- 
ever, which  always  syllables  itself  upon  the  tongue  of  guilt  when  guilt  speaks 
at  all — ^that  General  Grant,  the  hero  of  the  century,  who  led  your  battalions  to 
victory  upon  a  hundred  stricken  fields,  having  vindicated  the  supremacy  of  the 
laws  by  wager  of  battle,  would  surely  here  in  the  capital  be  faithful  to  the  obli- 
gations and  the  requirements  of  law,  and  refuse  to  strike  hands  with  him.  More 
than  that ;  he  had  put  it  in  writing  and  confessed,  to  which  I  asked  the  atten- 
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tion  of  Senators  yeaterday,  to  this  effect:  ''Ton  knew,  Greneral  Grant,  that  mj 
object  and  purpose  was  to  yiolate  and  defy  the  law ;  you  accepted  the  office  to 
circnmyent  me."  That  is  his  language  in  his  letter  to  Grant  of  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary. And  yet  the  gentlemen  say  it  is  a  miserable  accusation  !  Is  it  t  It  is 
80  miserable  an  accusation  that  in  any  other  country  than  this,  where  the  laws 
are  enforced  rigidly,  it  would  cost  an  executive  or  militair  officer  his  head  to 
suggest  to  any  subordinate  that  he  should  violate  a  law,  and  a  penal  law  at  that, 
touching  the  movement  of  troops  and  military  orders,  and  so  plaiu  that  no  mor- 
tal man  could  mistake  its  meaning.  I  say  no  more  upon  that  point ;  I  leave  it 
with  the  Senate. 

The  act  itself  in  its  second  section  declares  that  a  violation  of  its  provisions 
shall  be  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office,  punishable  by  fine  and  hnprisonment  in 
the  penitentiary.  The  rule  of  law  is  that  an  attempt  to  commit  a  misdemeanor 
is  itself  a  misdemeanor.  It  is  the  rule  of  the  common  law,  and  it  is  the  rule  oi 
the  District  happily,  and  governs  the  President,  and  ought  to  govern  him,  and 
ought  to  govern  everyt)ody  else  within  the  District.  I  heard  a  sneer  about  this 
question,  1  thought,  from  one  of  the  counsel,  that  it  Mras  limited  to  the  District  in 
its  operations.  If  the  legislation  which  is  limited  exclusively  to  the  District  is 
to  be  sneered  at  by  counsel,  what  means  the  provision  in  the  Constitution  that 
the  Congress  shall  have  exclusive  legislative  power  over  the  District  1  It  is 
for  the  protection  and  defence  of  the  nation.  But  it  is  not  limited  altogether  to  the 
District  at  last.  The  act  of  1801  was  limited  to  the  District  in  applying  the  com- 
mon-law rule,  but  the  act  which  it  supports  is  coextensive  with  the  republic. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  officer  himself  should  be  indictable  in  order  to  hold 
him  impeachable.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the  act  he  did,  by  the  strict  con- 
struction that  is  put  upon  this  question  by  the  counsel  for  the  accused,  was  a 
crime  or  misdemeanor  under  the  laws  of  the  country.  That  it  was  such  a  crime 
and  misdemeanor  I  have  shown. 

I  leave  article  nine.  I  now  consider  article  ten,  about  which  a  great  deal  has 
been  said  both  by  the  opening  counsel  and  by  the  concluding  counsel.  The 
President  is  in  that  article  charged  with  an  indictable  offence,  in  this,  that  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  he  uttered  seditious  words — I  am  stating  now  the  substance 
and  legal  effect  of  the  charge — seditious  words  tending  to  incite  the  people  to 
revolt  against  the  thirty-ninth  Congress  and  to  disregard  their  legislation,  assert- 
ing in  terms  that  it  was  no  Congress,  that  it  was  a  body  **  assuming  to  be  a 
Congress,"  **  hanging  upon  the  verge  of  the  government ;"  committing  also  acts 
of  public  indecency,  which,  as  I  showed  to  the  Senate  yesterday  upon  the  authority 
which  I  read,  is  at  common  law  an  indictable  misdemeanor,  showing  a  purpose 
to  yiolate  the  law  himself  and  to  encourage  and  incite  others  to  violate  the  law. 
The  language  of  the  President  was  the  language  of  sedition. 

What  did  the  counsel  say  about  it  ?  They  referred  you  to  the  sedition  act 
of  1798,  which  expired  by  its  own  limitation,  and  talked  about  its  having  been 
a  very  odious  law.  I  do  not  know  but  they  intimated  that  it  was  a  very  uncon- 
stitutional law.  Pray  what  court  of  the  United  States  ever  so  decided  ?  There 
were  prosecutions  under  it,  but  what  court  of  the  United  States  ever  so  decided  t 
What  commanding  authority  upon  the  Constitution  ever  ruled  that  the  law  was 
unconstitutional  ?  I  admit  that  no  such  law  as  that  ought  to  be  upon  your 
statute-book,  of  general  operation  and  application  in  this  country,  except  in  a 
day  of  nationalperil.  That  was  a  day  of  national  peril.  There  was  sedition 
in  the  land.  The  French  minister  was  abroad  in  the  republic,  everywhere 
attempting  to  stir  up  the  people  to  enter  into  combinations  abroad  hurtful  and 
dangerous  to  the  security  of  American  institutions. 

But  I  pass  it.  The  gentlemen  referred  to  Mr.  Jefferson  coming  into  power 
through  his  hostility  to  the  sedition  act  of  1798 ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  got  into 
power  than  he  re-enacted  it  as  to  every  officer  and  soldier  of  your  army,  and  it 
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stands  tlie  law  of  your  repablic  from  that  day  to  this,    I  read  from  the  act  of 
1806: 

Any  officer  or  soldier  who  shall  use  contemptaons  or  disrespectftil  words  against  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  against  the  Vice-President  thereof,  against  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  or  against  the  chief  magistrate  or  legislature  of  any  of  the  United  States  in 
which  he  maj  be  quartered,  if  a  commissioned  officer,  shsdl  be  cashiered  or  otherwise  pun- 
ished as  a  conrt-martial  shall  direct ;  if  a  aon-commissioned  officer  or  soldier,  he  shall  sn£fer 
such  punishment  as  shall  be  inflicted  on  him  by  the  sentence  of  a  conrt-martiaL 

Even  unto  death.  That  has  been  for  more  than  60  years  the  law  of  the 
republic.  Using  disrespectful  language  towards  the  President  or  using  dbre- 
Bpectful  language  towards  the  Congress  is  an  ofifence  in  an  officer  or  soldier. 

The  gentlemen  read  from  the  Constitution  in  the  hope,  I  suppose,  to  show 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  inflict 
pains  and  penalties  by  law  for  seditious  utterances  either  by  their  President  or 
anybody  else.  If  it  were  competent  for  the  Congress  of  1806  to  eoact  that 
law,  it  was  equally  competent  for  the  Congress  of  1798  to  enact  a  sedition  law ; 
and  by  the  act  of  1801  these  seditious  utterances  made  in  your  District  are 
indictable  as  misdemeanors,  whether  made  by  the  President  or  anybody  else, 
and  especially  in  an  official  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws — ^for,  as  I 
read  yesterday,  a  refusal  to  do  an  act  required  by  the  law  of  an  officer  is  at 
common  law  indictable ;  the  attempt  to  procure  another  or  others  to  violate  law, 
on  the  part  of  such  officer,  is  also  indictable ;  and,  in  general,  seditious  utter- 
ances by  an  executive  officer  at  the  common  law  always  were  indictable ;  that 
is  to  say,  to  incite  the  people  to  resistance  to  law  or  to  incite  the  officers  of  the 
army  to  mutiny  or  to  disregard  law. 

But,  say  counsel,  this  is  his  guaranteed  right  under  the  Constitution.  The 
freedom  of  speech,  says  the  gentleman,  is  not  to  be  restricted  by  a  law  of  Con- 
gress. How  is  that  answered  by  this  act  of  1806,  which  subjects  every  soldier 
in  your  army  and  every  officer  in  your  army  to  court-martial  for  using  disre- 
spectfril  words  of  the  President  or  of  the  Congress  or  of  his  superior  officers  1 
The  freedom  of  speech  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  to  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  is  tnat  freedom  of  speech  which  respects,  first,  the  rignt  of  the 
nation  itself,  which  respects  the  supremacy  of  the  nation's  laws,  and  which 
finally  respects  the  rights  of  every  citizen  of  the  republic.  I  believe  in  that 
freedom  of  speech.  That  is  the  freedom  of  speech  to  which  the  learned  gentle- 
man from  New  York  referred  when  he  quoted  the  words  of  Milton :  "  Giveme 
the  liberty  to  know,  to  argue,  and  to  utter  freely  according  1o  conscience,  above 
all  liberties.*'  That  is  the  liberty  which  respects  the  rights  of  nations  and  the 
rights  of  individuals,  which  is  called  that  virtuous  liberty,  a  day,  an  hour  of 
which  is  worth  a  whole  eternity  of  bondage.  That  is  our  American  constitu- 
tional liberty — the  liberty  in  defence  of  which  the  noblest  and  the  best  of  our 
race,  men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  have  sufifered  hunger  and  thirst, 
cold  and  nakedness,  the  jeer  of  hate,  the  scowl  of  power,  the  gloom  of  the  dun-* 
geon,  the  torture  of  the  wheel,  the  agony  of  the  fagot,  the  i^ominy  of  the 
scaffold  and  the  cross,  and  by  their  living  and  their  dying  glorified  human  nature 
and  attested  its  claim  to  immortality.  I  stand.  Senators,  for  that  freedom  of 
speech ;  but  I  stand  against  that  freedom  of  speech  which  would  disturb  the 
peace  of  nations  and  disturb  the  repose  of  men  even  in  their  graven. 

There  is,  Senators,  but  one  other  part  of  this  case  that  I  deem  it  my  duty 
particularly  further  to  discuss ;  and  that  is  the  allegation  contained  in  the  11th 
article,  which  alleges  specifically  the  attempt,  not  the  accomplishment,  of  the 
acts,  but  rests  on  Hi  the  evidence,  which  applies  to  all  the  other  articles  prefer- 
red against  this  accused  and  guilty  man — the  attempts  by  devices  to  incite  the 
people  to  resistance  against  their  own  Congress  and  its  laws  by  declaring  that 
u  was  a  Congress  of  only  part  of  the  States ;  the  attempt  to  prevent  the  ratifica- 
tion by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  of  the  14th  article  of  amendment 
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preferred  bj  the  thirty-ninth  Congress  on  the  same  ground  that  it  was  not  the 
Congress  of  the  nation  and  had  no  power  to  propose  an  article  of  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  a  position  asserted  by  him  even  in  his  messages  to  the  Con- 
gress, reasserted  in  his  speech ;  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  ten- 
ure-of-office  act ;  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  act  making  appro* 
priations  for  the  support  of  the  army  and  the  Department  of  War,  parsed 
March  2,  1867  ;  an  attempt  to  defeat  the  operation  and  execution  of  the  act  for 
the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States. 

Why,  said  the  learned  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.Groesbeck,]  the  evidence  that 
we  introduce  to  support  this  last  averment  of  the  11th  article,  it  appears,  was  a 
thins  done  by  the  President  some  mouths  before  the  act  was  passed.  The 
gentleman  was  entirely  right  in  his  dates,  but  he  was  altogether  wrong  in  his 
conclusion.  We  introduc^  the  telegram  for  no  such  purpose.  We  introduced 
the  telegram  in  order  to  sustain  that  averment  of  the  11th  article  that  he 
attempted  to  defeat  the  ratification  of  the  14th  article  of  amendment,  an  amend- 
ment essential  to  the  future  safety  of  the  republic,  by  the  judgment  of  25,000,000 
men  who  have  so  solemnly  declared  by  its  ratification  in  23  of  the  organized 
States  of  the  Union. 

This  14th  article  of  amendment,  as  the  Senate  will  recollect,  was  passed  about 
the  month  of  June,  1866,  by  the  thirty-ninth  Congress.  After  it  had  been 
passed,  and  ratified  perhaps  by  some  of  the  States,  the  President  sent  this  tele- 
gram to  Governor  Parsons  of  Alabama,  dated  January  17,  1867  : 

What  possible  good  can  be  obtained  by  reconsidering  the  constitutional  amendment  ? 
It  had  already  been  rejected  by  that  legislature. 

I  know  of  none  in  the  present  posture  of  affSairs ;  and  I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  the 
whole  country  wiU  sustain  any  set  of  individuals  in  attempts  to  change  the  whole  character 
of  our  goyemment  by  enabling  acts  or  otherwise. 

'*  Any  set  of  individuals ;"   not  a  congress,  but  a  simple  mob. 

I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  will  eventually  uphold  all  who  have  patriotism  and 
courage  to  stand  by  the  Constitution,  and  to  place  their  confidence  in  the  people.  There 
should  be  no  faltering  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  honest  in  their  determination  to  sustain 
the  several  co-ordinate  departments  of  the  government  in  accordance  with  its  original  design. 

Coupled  with  his  messages  to  Congress,  coupled  with  the  utterances  of  his 
counsel  from  Tennessee,  what  is  all  this  but  an  afiirination  on  the  part  of  the 
President  that  the  States  lately  in  insurrection  after  all  hold  the  power  over  the 
people  of  the  organized  States  of  this  Union  to  the  extent  that  they  can  neither 
legislate  for  the  government  of  those  disordered  communities,  nor  amend  their 
*own  constitution  even  for  the  government  and  protection  of  themselves  ?  If 
it  does  not  mean  that,  it  means  nothing.  In  the  language  of  the  learned 
counsel  from  New  York,  who  appears  as  the  able  advocate  of  the  President  at 
this  bar,  it  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  revive  an  expiring 
rebellion,  ''  the  lost  cause.''  It  is  an  utterance  of  his  to  the  effect  that  uDleea 
the  ten  States  lately  in  insurrection  choose  to  assent,  the  people  of  the  organized 
States  shall  not  amend  their  constitution.  The  President  calls  on  men  to  rally 
to  his  standard  in  support  of  the  co-ordinate  departments  of  the  government 
against  these  encroachments  of  a  ''  set  of  individuals"  upon  the  rights  of  the 
people. 

Senators,  you  remember  well  what  the  general  provisions  of  the  14th  article 
of  the  amendment  were.  I  desire,  however,  to  the  right  understanding  of  this 
auestion  elsewhere  as  well  as  here,  that  this  article  of  amendment  shall  go  into 
the  record  of  this  case,  thus  assailed  by  the  President  in  his  consniracy  with 
those  lately  in  rebellion,  in  his  attempt  to  revive  "  the  lost  cause,"  in  nis  attempt 
to  impose  a  fetter  upon  the  nation  which  at  last  will  work  its  ruin  and  crown  the 
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rebellion  itdelf  with  Buccess.    The  fourteenth  article  of  amendment  is  in  these 
words : 

ARTICLE  xnr. 

Sfxtion  1.  All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  snbi^t  to  the  juris- 
diction thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privilefi^es  or  immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States ;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law. 

Sec.  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians 
not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Unitod  States,  representatives  in  Congress,  the  executive  and 
judicial  officers  of  a  Stato,  or  the  members  of  the  legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the 
male  inhabitants  of  such  Stato  being  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis 
of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male 
citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such 
State. 

See.  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  or  representative  in  Congress,  or  elector  of  President 
and  Vice-President,  or  hold  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States,  or  under 
any  State,  who,  having  previously  taken  an  oath  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer 
of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial 
officer  of  any  Stato,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in 
insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof. 
But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  house,  remove  such  disability. 

Sec.  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States  authorized  by  law,  including 
debts  incurred  for  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  insurrection 
or  rebellion,  shall  not  be  questioned.  But  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall 
assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the 
United  States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave ;  but  all  such  debts, 
obligations,  and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void. 

Sbc.  5.  That  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  article. 

That  is  the  article  which  the  people  desire  to  adopt,  and  which  the  Presi- 
dent by  co-operation  and  combination  with  those  lately  in  rebellion  seeks  to 
defeat.  What  right  had  he  to  meddle  with  it  ?  The  gentlemen  undertook  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  Andrew  Johnson  the  citizen,  and  Andrew  Johnson 
the  President.  I  thought,  Senators,  at  the  time  I  could  see  some  significance  in 
it.  It  was  a  little  hard  for  them  to  btand  here  and  defend  the  right  of  the 
President  under  his  sworn  obligation  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed,  and  to  support  the  Constitution  under  the  law  and  in  accordance  with 
the  law  and  the  limitations  of  the  law,  to  excuse  him  as  President  for  anj  of 
those  utterances.  It  was  a  much  more  easy  matter,  if  you  will,  to  excuse  him 
as  private  citizen  Andrew  Johnson  for  saying  that  the  people  were  without  a* 
Congress,  and  that  being  without  a  Congress  their  legislation  was  void,  and,  of 
course,  was  not  to  be  enforced  except  in  so  far  as  he  saw  fit  to  approve  or  to 
enforce^  it ;  that  being  without  a  Congress,  they  had  no  right  to  propose  this 
article  of  amendment  essential  to  the  future  life  of  the  republic.  What  was  this 
at  last  but  saying  that  rebellion  works  no  forfeiture  *  What  was  this  at  last 
but  saying  that  by  acts  of  secession  and  acts  of  rebellion  in  sufficient  numbers 
among  eleven  States,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union, 
and  a  persistent  refusal  to  elect  members  to  Congress,  they  thereby  deprive  the 
people  of  legislative  power,  and  by  the  same  method  deprive  the  people  of  the 
power  to  propose  amendments  to  their  own  Constitution? 

No  more  offensive  words,  Senators,  ever  were  uttered  by  an  executive  officer  in 
this  country  or  any  country;  no  utterances  more  offensive  could  by  possibility 
be  made  by  Andrew  Johnson.  They  are  understood  by  the  common,  plain 
people  as  the  utterances  of  an  expiring  rebellion  in  the  aid  of  the  lost  cause. 
Hostility  to  the  amendment — why  }  Because,  among  other  things,  it  forever 
makes  slavery  impossible  in  the  land;  because,  among  other  things,  it  makes 
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the  repudiation  of  the  plighted  faith  of  this  nation,  either  to  its  living  or  to  its 
dead  defenders,  forever  impossible  in  the  land ;  because,  by  its  further  provisions, 
it  makes  the  assumption  of  any  debt  or  liability  contracted  in  aid  of  the  rebellion, 
either  by  State  or  congressional  legislation,  forever  impossible  in  the  land ;  because, 
by  its  provi^ons,  it  makes  compensation  for  slaves  forever  impossible  in  the  land, 
either  by  congressional  enactment  or  by  State  legislation.  Is  that  the  secret  of 
this  hostility  T  If  not,  then  what  is  it  ?  Simply  that  you  have  no  Congress  and 
no  right  to  amend  the  Constitution;  that  your  nationality  is  broken  up  and  de- 
stroyed. And  his  own  adviser  and  counsellor  in  this  presence  took  the  same 
ground,  only  he  attempted  to  qualify  it  by  saying  that  you  might  have  the  power 
of  ordinary  legislation,  although  you  had  no  power  of  impeachment,  and  said  that 
was  the  President's  opinion ;  gave  us  notice  in  advance  that  that  was  the  Presi- 
dent's opinion.  He  will  allow  you  to  proceed  with  the  mockery  of  the  trial, 
giving  you  notice,  however,  that  you  have  no  right  to  pronounce  judgment 
unless  you  pronounce  judgment  of  acquittal! 

As  I  said  before,  all  the  facts  of  this  case  support  the  averment  of  the 
eleventh  article  of  iinpeachment.  I  do  not  propose  to  review  them.  I  have 
referred  already  at  sufficient  length  to  the  facts  which  do  support  it.  I  only 
ask  senators  to  remember  when  diey  come  to  deliberate  that  there  are  several 
averments  in  the  eleventh  article  of  these  attempts  to  violate  the  law  which  I 
have  shown  by  your  act  of  1801  and  the  rule  of  common  law  are  indictable  in  the 
District ;  that  tnese  were  committed  within  the  District ;  and  that  the  aver- 
ments are  divisible.  You  might  find  him  not  guilty  of  one  of  the  averments 
in  the  eleventh  article  and  fina  him  guilty  of  another.  Surely  you  will  find  him 
guilty,  and  must  find  him  guilty,  upon  your  consciences,  if  you  hold  it  to  be 
a  crime  for  the  President  purposely  and  deliberately  to  attempt  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  a  law  of  Congress,  with  or  without  force,  with  or  without  threat  or 
intimidation.  Ton  must  under  the  eleventh  article  find  this  man  guilty  of  hav- 
ing entered  into  such  combination  and  having  contrived  and  devised  to  defeat 
and  hinder  and  prevent,  as  averred  in  that  article,  the  execution  of  the  tenure- 
of-office  act,  especially,  as  therein  averred,  to  prevent  the  Secretary  of  War  from 
forthwith  resuming  the  functions  of  his  office  in  obedience  to  the  requirements 
of  the  act.  And  it  is  no  matter  whether  Secretary  Stanton  was  within  the  act 
or  without  it,  it  was  decided  by  the  legislative  department  of  the  government, 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  under  the  Constitution,  and  its  decision 
under  the  law  should  have  controlled  the  President,  as  it  certainly  must  control 
the  Secretary. 

The  law  was  mandatory — it  commanded  the  Secretary,  upon  the  decision  of 
the  Senate  and  notice  given  to  him,  forthwith  to  resume  the  functions  of  that 
office,  and  for  disobedience  to  its  commands,  after  such  judgment  of  the  Senate 
and  such  notice,  he  himself  should  be  impeached.  Now,  this  fact  being  estab- 
lished and  confessed,  how  is  the  Senate  to  get  away  from  it  when  the  President 
himself  puts  it  in  writing  and  confesses,  on  the  10th  day  of  February,  1868, 
that  as  early  as  the  12th  day  of  August,  1867,  it  was  his  purpose  to  prevent 
Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  resuming  the  functions  of  that  office,  and  therefore  it 
was  his  purpose,  as  alleged  in  the  eleventh  article,  to  prevent,  if  by  possibility 
he  could,  the  execution  of  the  law  ?  Senators,  I  can  waste  no  further  words 
upon  the  subject.  It  is  useless  for  me  to  exhaust  my  strength  by  further  argu- 
mentation. 

I  assume,  senators,  after  all  that  I  have  said  on  this  subject,  that  I  have 
made  it  clear  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  every  senator  that  the  substantive 
averments  of  the  various  articles  preferred  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
against  the  President  are  established  by  the  proof  and  confessed  substantially 
by  his  answer.  I  hold,  senators,  that  these  articles  are  substantially  established 
upon  the  proofs  in  the  case,  upon  the  confessions  of  the  President  himuself  of 
record  in  his  answer,  in  this,  that  the  President  did  issue  his  order  for  the  removal 
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of  the  Secretary  of  War  during  the  eeseion  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  2»  18$7,  regulating  the  tenure 
<^  certain  civil  offices,  and  with  the  intent  to  violate  it,  which  intent  the  law 
impUes,  and  which  intent  the  President  expressly  ccmfesses. 

That  his  g^ilt  is  further  established  in  this :  that  he  did  ijsue  his  letter  of 
authority  to  Thomas  in  violation  of  that  act,  with  the  intent,  as  declared  by  him- 
self, to  prevent  the  Secretary  of  War  from  resuming  the  functions  of  the  office 
after  he  himself  had  suspended  him  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
and  submitted  the  same  to  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  according  to  its  require- 
ments. 

That  he  is  guilty  furtiher  in  this :  upon  the  proofs  that  he  did  anlawfnlly  eon- 
q>ire  with  Lorenzo  Thomas,  as  charged  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
articles,  with  or  without  force,  with  or  without  intimidation,  to  prevent  and  hin- 
der  die  Secretary  of  War  from  holding  the  office  in  direct  violation  of  the  terms 
of  the  tenure-of-office  act. 

That  he  is  guilty  farther  in  this :  that  he  did  attempt  to  induce  General  Emory 
to  violate  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army,  the  vio- 
lation of  which  act  is  by  its  second  section  declared  to  be  a  high  misdemeanor 
in  office. 

That  he  is  guilty  further  in  this :  that  by  his  intemperate  and  scandalous 
harangues  he  was  guilty  of  a  great  public  indecency  and  of  the  attempt  to  bring 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  into  contempt  and  to  incite  the  people  to  sedi- 
tbn  and  anarchy. 

That  he  is  guilty  in  this :  that  bv  denying  the  constitutionality  of  the  thirty- 
ninth  Congress,  and  by  his  acts  berore  referred  to,  he  did  assume  to  himself  the 
prerogative  of  dispensing  with  the  laws,  of  suspending  their  execution  at  pleas- 
ure, until  such  time  as  it  might  suit  his  own  convenience  to  test  the  question  of 
their  validity  or  to  ascertain  the  true  construction  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

And  that  by  contriving  with  those  lately  in  insurrection  he  did  further  attempt 
to  prevent  the  ratification  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution ;  and  by  all  these  several  acts  did  attempt  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
the  tenure-of-office  act,  the  execution  of  the  army  appropriation  act,  and  the 
execution  of  the  act  for  die  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States. 

These  facts  being  thus  established  will  not  only  enforce  conviction  upon  the 
Senate,  in  my  judgment,  but  they  will  enforce  conviction  as  well  upon  the 
minds  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Nothing  remains,  therefore,  senators,  for  me  further  to  consider  in  this  discus- 
sion than  the  confession  and  attempted  avoidance  of  the  President  as  made 
in  his  answer.  I  have  anticipated  it  in  the  body  of  my  argument.  Senators 
have  attended  to  what  I  have  said.  It  is  only  needful  for  me  to  remind  them 
that  it  is  answered  by  the  President  that  he  claims  the  power  indefinitely  to 
susp^id  the  heads  of  departments  daring  the  session  of  the  Senate  without 
their  advice  and  consent,  and  to  fiU  the  vacancies  thus  made  by  appointments 
ad  interim;  that  he  claims  the  right  to  interpret  the  Constitution  for  himself, 
and,  in  the  exercise  of  that  right,  to  pronounce  for  himself  upon  the  validity 
of  every  act  of  Congress  which  may  be  placed  upon  the  statute  book,  and 
therefore,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative  as  the  Executive  of  the  United  States,  in 
defiance  of  your  laws  and  in  defiance  of  the  transcendent  power  of  impeachment, 
vested  by  the  people  in  their  House  of  fiepresentatives,  he  may  suspend  the 
laws  and  dispense  with  their  execution  at  his  pleasure  I 

That  is  the  position  of  the  President.  These  are  the  offences  with  which  he 
stands  charged.  They  have  acquired  and  taken  something  of  technical  form 
and  shape  in  the  articles ;  but  the  effect  of  the  charges  against  the  President 
is  usurpation  in  office,  suspending  the  people's  laws,  dispensing  with  the  execu- 
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tion  thereof  purposely,  with  intent  to  violate  them,  and*  hi  the  laogaage  of  the 
article,  to  hinder  and  to  prevent  their  execution. 

The  attempted  avoidance  set  up  is  an  implied  judicial  power,  as  it  was 
called  by  the  learned  couneel  of  the  President,  to  determine  for  himself  the 
true  construction  of  the  Constitution,  and  judicially  to  determine  for  himself  the 
validity  of  all  your  laws.  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  senators,  that  this  assump- 
tion of  the  President  is  incompatible  with  every  provision  of  your  Constitution ; 
that  it  is  at  war  with  all  the  traditions  of  the  republic ;  that  it  is  in  direct  con* 
flict  with  the  contemporaneous  and  continued  construction  of  the  Constitution 
by  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  departments.  I  have  endeavored 
also  to  impress  you,  senators,  with  my  own  conviction  that  this  assumption  of 
the  President  to  interpret  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  for  himself,  to  suspend 
the  execution  of  the  laws  at  his  pleasure,  is  an  assumption  of  power  simply  to 
set  aside  the  Constitution,  to  set  aside  the  laws,  and  to  annihilate  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people.  This  is  the  President's  crime :  that  he  has  assumed  this 
prerogative,  dangerous  to  the  people's  liberties,  violative  alike  of  his  oath,  of  the 
Constitution,  and  of  the  laws  enacted  under  the  Constitution.  I  have  also  en- 
deavored to  show  to  the  Senate  that  these  offences,  as  specified  in  the  articles, 
are  impeachable,  and  are  declared  by  the  laws  of  the  land  to  be  high  crimes 
ilnd  misdemeanors,  indictable  and  punishable  as  such. 

And  yet  the  President  has  the  audacity  in  his  answer — ^and  I  go  not  beyond 
it  to  convict  him — to  come  before  the  Senate  and  declare  in  substance:  "Ad- 
mitting all  that  is  charged  against  me  to  be  true ;  admitting  that  I  did  suspend 
the  execution  of  the  laws;  that  I  did  enter  into  a  conspiracy  with  intent  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  laws;  that  it  was  my  purpose  to  prevent  their  ex- 
ecution ;  that  I  did  issue  a  letter  of  authority  in  direct  violation  of  the  law ; 
nevertheless,  I  say  it  was  my  right  to  do  so,  and  it  is  not  your  right  to  hold 
me  to  answer,  because  by  force  of  the  Constitution  I  am  entitled  to  interpret 
the  Constitution  for  myself,  and  to  decide  upon  the  validity  of  a  law,  whether 
it  conflicts  with  a  power  conferred  upon  me  by  the  Constitution,  and  if  it  does, 
I  must  take  the  necessary  steps  to  test  its  validity  in  the  courts  of  justice." 
That  is  the  President's  answer  as  recorded  here. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show,  further,  that  the  civil  tribunals  of  this  country, 
under  the  Constitution,  can  by  no  possibility  have  any  power  to  determine  any 
such  issue  between  the  President  and  the  people.  I  do  not  propose  .to  repeat 
my  argument,  but  I  ask  the  Senate  to  consider,  that  if  the  courts  shall  be  allowed 
to  intervene,  and  in  the  first  instance  decide  any  question  of  this  sort  between 
the  people  and  the  accused  President,  it  necessarily  does  result  that  the  courts 
at  last,  acting  upon  the  suggestions  of  the  President,  may  decide  every  question 
of  impeachment  which  can  possibly  arise  by  reason  of  the  malfeasance  and  guilty 
acts  of  a  President  in  office,  and  defy  the  power  of  the  people  to  impeach  him 
and  try  him  in  the  Senate.  What!  the  Supreme  Court  to  decide  a  question  of 
this  sort  for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  when  the  Constitution  declares  that 
the  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments,  which  I  said  before 
necessarily  includes  the  sole  power  to  try  every  question  of  law  and  fact  finally 
and  forever  between  the  President  and  the  people ! 

That  is  my  answer.  That  is  the  position  we  assume  here  on  behalf  of  the 
people,  before  the  Senate.  If  we  are  wrong;  if,  after  all,  you.  Senators,  can  cast 
the  Durden  which,  in  our  judgment,  the  Constitution  imposes  upon  you,  and  upon 
you  alone,  on  the  courts,  thereby  depriving  the  people  of  the  power  of  removing 
an  accused  and  guilty  President,  that  is  for  you.  We  do  not  entertain  for  a 
moment  the  belief  that  the  Senate  will  give  any  countenance  to  this  position 
assumed  by  the  President  in  his  answer,  and  which  at  last  constitutes  his  sole 
defence. 

These  acts  charged,  then,  as  I  said,  are  acts  of  usturpation  in  office,  criminal 
violations  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  land;  and  inasmuch  as  they  are 
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committed  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation,  dangerous  to  the  public 
liberties.  The  people,  have  declared  in  words  too  plain  to  be  mistaken,  and 
too  strong  to  be  evaded  by  the  subtleties  of  a  false  logic,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion ordtlned  by  them,  and  the  laws  enacted  by  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  shall  be  obeyed,  and  shall  be  executed  and  enforced  by  their 
servant,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  until  the  same  shall  be  amended  or 
repealed  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  themselves.  They  have  written  this  decree 
of  theirs  all  over  this  land  in  the  tempest  and  fire  of  battle. 

When  twelve  million  people,  standing  within  the  limits  of  eleven  States  of 
this  Union,  entered  into  confederation  and  agreement  against  the  supremacy 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  conspired  to  suspend  their  execution  and  to 
annul  them  within  their  respective  territorial  limits,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  by  a 
sublime  uprising,  the  people  stamped  out  in  blood  the  atrocious  assumption  that 
millions  of  men  were  to  be  permitted,  acting  under  State  organizations,  to  sus- 
pend for  a  moment  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  or  the  execution  of  the 
people's  laws.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  great  and  triumphant  people,  who 
but  yesterday  wrote  this  decree  of  theirs  amid  the  flame  of  battle,  are  now  at 
this  da^  tamely  to  submit  to  the  same  assumption  of  power  by  a  single  man, 
and  he  their  own  sworn  Executive  ?  Let  the  people  answer  that  question,  as 
they  assuredly  will  answer  it,  in  the  coming  elections. 

Is  it  not  in  vain,  I  ask  you  that  the  people  have  thus  vindicated  by  battle 
the  supremacy  of  their  own  Constitution  and  laws,  if,  after  all,  their  President 
is  permitted  to  suspend  their  laws  and  dispense  with  the  execution  thereof  at 
pleasure,  and  defy  the  power  of  the  people  to  bring  him  to  trial  and  punish- 
ment before  the  only  tribunal  authorized  W  the  Constitution  to  try  him  ?  That 
is  the  issue  which  is  presented  before  the  Senate  for  decision  by  these  articles 
of  impeachment  By  such  acts  of  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  ruler  of  a 
people,  I  need  not  say  to  the  Senate,  the  peace  of  nations  is  broken,  as  it  is  only 
by  obedience  to  law  that  the  peace  of  nations  is  maintained  and  their  existence 
perpetuated.    Law  is  the  voice  of  God  and  the  harmony  of  the  world — 

It  doth  preserre  the  starq  from  wrong, 

Througn  it  the  eternal  heavens  are  fresh  and  strong. 

All  history  is  l)ut  philosophy  teaching  by  example.  God  is  in  history, 
and  through  it  teaches  to  men  and  nations  the  profoundest  lessons  which  they 
learn.  It  does  not  surprise  me  that  the  learned  connsel  for  the  accused  asked 
the  Senate,  in  the  consideration  of  this  question,  to  close  that  volume  of  ins tnic- 
tion,  not  to  look  into  the  past,  not  to  listen  to  its  voices.  Senators,  from  that 
day  when  the  inscription  was  written  upon  the  graves  of  the  heroes  of  Ther- 
mopylse,  "  Stranger,  go  tell  the  Lacedemonians  that  we  lie  here  in  obedience  to 
their  laws,"  to  this  hour  no  profonnder  lesson  has  come  down  to  us  than  this : 
that  through  obedience  to  law  comes  the  strength  of  nations  and  the  safety  of 
men. 

No  more  fatal  provision  ever  found  its  vjrfly  into  the  constitutions  of  states 
than  that  contended  for  in  this  defence  which  recognizes  the  right  of  a 
single  despot,  or  of  the  many,  to  discriminate  in  the  administration  of  justice 
between  the  ruler  and  the  citizen,  between  the  strong  and  the  weak.  It  was  by 
this  unjust  discrimination  that  Aristides  was  banished  because  he  was  just. 
It  was  by  this  unjust  discrimination  that  Socrates,  the  wonder  of  the  Pagan 
world,  was  doomed  to  drink  the  hemlock  because  of  his  transcendent  virtues. 
It  was  in  honorable  protest  against  this  unjust  discrimination  that  the  great 
Roman  senator,  father  of  his  country,  declared  that  the  force  of  law  consists  in 
its  being  made  for  the  whole  communitv. 

Senators,  it  is  the  pride  and  boast  of  that  great  people  from  whom  we  are 
descended,  as  it  is  the  pride  and  boast  of  every  American,  that  the  law  is  the 
supreme  poTirer  of  the  state  and  is  for  the  protection  of  each  by  the  combined 
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power  of  all.  By  the  const! tatiou  of  England  the  hereditary  monarch  is  no 
more  above  the  law  than  the  humblest  subject ;  and  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  the  President  is  no  more  above  the  law  than  the  poorest  and 
most  friendless  beggar  in  your  streets.  The  usurpations  of  Charles  I  inflicted 
untold  injuries  upon  the  people  of  England,  and  Anally  cost  the  usurper  hia 
life.  The  subsequent  usurpations  of  James  II — and  I  only  refer  to  it  because 
there  is  between  his  official  conduct  ahd  that  of  this  accused  President  the  most 
remarkable  parallel  that  I  have  ever  read  in  history — filled  the  brain  and  heart 
of  England  with  the  conviction  that  new  securities  must  be  taken  to  restrain 
the  prerogatives  asserted  by  the  Crown  if  they  would  maintain  their  ancient 
constitution  and  perpetuate  their  liberties.  It  is  said  by  Hallam  that  the 
usurpations  of  James  swept  away  the  solemn  ordinances  of  the  legislature. 
Out  of  those  usurpations  came  the  great  revolution  of  1088,  which  resulted,  as 
the  Senate  well  know,  in  the  dethronement  and  banishment  of  James,  in  the 
elevation  of  William  and  Mary,  in  the  immbrtal  Declaration  of  Eights,  of  which 
it  is  well  said  that  it  is — 

The  germ  of  the  law  whicn  gave  religious  freedom  to  the  Dissenter ;  which  secnred  the 
independence  of  the  judges  ;  which  limited  the  duration  of  Parliaments  ;  which  flfaced  the 
liberty  of  the  press  under  the  protection  of  juries  ;  which  prohibited  the  filave  trade ;  which 
abolished  the  sacramental  test ;  which  relieved  the  Roman  Catholics  from  civil  disabilities  ; 
which  reformed  the  representative  system — of  every  good  law  which  has  been  passed  during 
a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ;  of  every  good  law  which  may  hereafter  in  the  course  of  ages  be 
found  necessary  to  promote  the  public  weal  and  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  public  opinion. 

That  great  Declaration  of  Bights  contains  in  substance  these  words  of  accusa- 
tion against  this  king  of  England : 

He  has  endeavored  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom  in  this,  that  he  has  suspended 
and  dispensed  with  the  execution  of  the  laws;  in  this,  that  he  has  issued  commissions  under 
the  great  seal  contrary  to  law ;  in  this,  that  he  has  levied  money  to  the  use  of  the  Crown  con- 
trary to  law ;  in  this,  that  he  has  caused  cases  to  be  tried  in  the  King's  Bench  which  are  cog- 
nlzable  only  in  the  Parliament.     (The  Lords'  Journal  of  Parliament,  vol.  14,  p.  125.) 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  notice  that  these  charges  against  James  are  substantially 
the  charges  presented  against  this  accused  President  and  confessed  here  of  rccordt 
that  he  has  suspended  the  laws  and  dispensed  with  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
and  in  order  to  do  this  has  usurped  authority  as  the  Executive  of  the  nation, 
declaring  himself  entitled  under  the  Constitution  to  suspend  the  laws  and  dis- 
pense with  their  execution.  He  has  further,  like  James,  issued  a  commissioD 
contrary  to  law.  He  has  further,  like  James,  attempted  to  control  the  appro- 
priated money  of  the  people  contrary  to  law.  And  he  has  further,  like  James — 
although  it  is  not  alleged  against  him  in  the  articles  of  impeachment,  it  is  con- 
fessed in  his  answer — attempted  to  cause  the  question  of  his  responsibility  to 
the  people  to  be  tried,  not  in  the  King's  Bench,  but  in  the  Supreme  Court,  when 
that  question  is  alone  cognizable  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Surely, 
if  these  usurpations,  if  these  endeavors  on  the  part  of  Jaones  thus  to  subvert 
the  liberties  of  the  people  of  England  cost  him  his  crown  and  kingdom,  the 
like  offences  committed  by  Andrew  Johnson  ought  to  cost  him  his  office  and 
subject  him  to  that  perpetual  disability  pronounced  by  the  people  through 
the  Constitution  upon  him  for  his  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

Senators,  you  will  pai'don  me,  but  1  will  detain  you  but  a  few  moments  longer, 
for  asking  your  attention  to  another  view  of  this  question  between  the  people  and 
the  Executive.  I  use  the  words  of  England's  brilliant  historian  when  I  say  had 
not  the  legislative  power  of  England  triumphed  over  the  usurpations  of  James, 
*'  with  what  a  crash,  felt  and  heard  to  the  furthest  ends  of  the  world,  would  the 
whole  vast  fabric  of  society  have  fallen."  May  God  forbid  that  the  future  historian 
shall  record  of  this  day's  proceedings,  that  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  legis- 
lative power  of  the  people  to  triumph  over  the  usurpations  of  an  apostate  Pre:?i- 
dent  through  the  defection  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  just  and  great 
fabric  of  American  empire  fell  and  perished  from  the  earth !     The  great  revo- 
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hition  of  1688  in  England  was  a  forerunner  of  your  own  Constitution.  The 
Declaration  of  Rights  to  which  I  have  referred  but  reasserted  the  ancient  consti- 
tation  of  England,  not  found  in  any  written  instrument,  but  scattered  through 
the  statutes  of  four  centuries. 

The  great  principles  thus  reasserted  by  the  Declaration  of  Bights  in  1688  were, 
that  no  law  should  be  passed  without  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the 
nation,  no  tax  should  be  laid,  no  regular  soldiery  should  be  kept  up,  no  citizen 
should  be  deprived  for  a  single  day  of  his  liberty  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
sovereign,  no  tool  of  power  should  plead  the  royal  mandate  in  justification  for 
the  violation  of  any  legal  right  of  the  humblest  citizen,  and  forever  swept 
away  the  assumption  that  the  executive  prerogative  was  above  the  fundamental 
law.  These  were  the  principles  involved  in  that  day  in  the  controversy 
between  the  people  and  their  recusant  sovereign.  They  are  precisely  the  prin- 
ciples this  day  involved  in  this  controversy  between  the  people  and  tlieir  recu- 
sant President.  Without  revolution,  senators,  like  the  great  Parliament  of  1688, 
you  are  asked  to  reassert  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  your  country,  not 
to  be  searched  for  through  the  statutes  of  centuries,  but  to  be  found  in  that 
grand,  sacred,  written  instrument  given  to  us  by  the  fathers  of  the  republic. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  I  have  said,  embodies  all  that  is  val- 
uable of  England's  Declaration  of  Rights,  of  England's  constitution  and  laws.  It 
was  ordained  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  amid  the  convulsions  and 
agon' 63  of  nations.  By  its  express  provisions  all  men  within  its  jurisdiction  are 
equal  before  the  law,  equally  entitled  to  those  rights  of  person  which  are  as  uni- 
versal as  the  material  structure  of  one  man,  and  equally  liable  to  answer  to  its 
tribunals  of  justice  for  every  injury  done  either  to  the  citizen  or  to  the  state. 

It  is  this  spirit  of  justice,  of  liberty,  of  equality,  that  makes  your  Consti- 
tution dear  to  freemen  in  this  and  in  all  lands,  in  that  it  secures  to  every  man 
his  rights,  and  to  the  people  at  large  the  inestimable  right  of  self-government, 
the  right  which  is  this  day  challenged  by  this  usurping  President,  for  if  he  be 
a  law  to  himself  the  people  are  no  longer  their  own  law-makers  through  their 
representatives  in  Congress  assembled ;  the  President  thereby  simply  becomes 
their  dictator.  If  the  President  becomes  a  dictator  he  will  become  so  by  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate,  not  by  the  text  of  the  Constitution,  not  by  any  interpre- 
tation heretofore  put  upon  it  by  any  act  of  the  people,  nor  by  any  act  of  the  people's 
representatives  The  representatives  of  the  people  have  discharged  their  duty  in 
his  impeachment.  They  have  presented  him  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate  for  trial, 
in  that  he  has  usurped  and  attempted  to  combine  in  himself  the  legislative. and 
judicial  powers  of  this  great  people,  thereby  claiming  for  himself  a  power  by 
which  he  may  annihilate  their  government.  We  have  seen  that  when  the 
supremacy  of  their  Constitution  was  challenged  by  battle,  the  people  made 
such  sacrifice  to  maintain  it  as  has  no  parallel  in  history. 

Can  it  be  that  after  this  triumph  of  law  over  anarchy,  of  right  over 
wrong,  of  patriotism  over  treason,  the  Constitution  and  laws  are  again  to  be 
assailed  in  the  capital  of  the  nation  in  the  person  of  the  Chief  Magistrate, 
and  by  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  he  is  to  be  protected  in  that  usurpation? 
The  President  by  his  answer  and  by  the  representations  of  his  counsel  asks 
you,  deliberately  asks  you,  by  your  judgment  to  set  the  accused  above  the 
Constitution  which  he  has  violated  and  above  the  people  whom  he  has  betrayed; 
and  that,  too,  upon  the  pretext  that  the  President  has  the  right  judicially  to 
construe  the  Constitution  fqr  himself,  and  judicially  to  decide  for  himself  the 
validity  of  your  laws,  and  to  plead  in  justification  at  your  bar  that  his  only 
purpose  in  thus  violating  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  is  to  test  their  validity 
and  ascertain  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  upon  his  own  motion  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  thereby  suspend  your  further  proceeding. 

I  ask  you,  senators,  how  long  men  would  deliberate  upon  the  question  whether 
a  private  citizen,  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  one  of  your  tribunals  of  justice  for  a 
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criminal  violation  of  the  law,  should  he  permitted  to  interpose  a  plea  in  justifi- 
cation of  his  criminal  act  that  hi^  only  purpose  was  to  interpret  the  Constitution 
and  laws  for  himself,  that  he  violated  the  law  in  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative 
to  test  its  validity  hereafter  at  such  day  as  might  suit  his  own  convenience  in 
the  courts  of  justice.  Surely,  senators,  it  is  as  competent  for  tha  private  citizen 
to  interpose  such  justification  in  answer  to  crime  in  one  of  your  tribunald  of 
justice  as  it  is  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  interpose  it,  and  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  Constitution  is  no  respecter  of  persons  and  vests  neither 
in  the  President  nor  in  the  private  citizen  judicial  power. 

Pardon  me  for  saying  it;  I  speak  it  in  no  offensive  spirit;  I  speak  it  from  a 
sense  of  duty  ;  I  utter  but  my  own  conviction,  and  desire  to  place  it  upon  the 
record,  that  for  the  Senate  to  sustain  any  such  plea,  would,  in  my  judgment, 
be  a  gross  violation  of  the  already  violated  Constitution .  and  laws  of  a  free 
people. 

Can  it  be,  senators,  that  by  yonr  decree  you  are  at  last  to  make  this  discrimi- 
nation  between  the  ruler  of  the  people  and  the  private  citizen,  and  allow  him  to 
interpose  his  assumed  right  to  interpret  judicially  yonr  Constitution  and  lawsf 
Are  you  really  solemnly  to  proclaim  by  your  decree  : 

*  opiate  sin  with  gold, 
«  And  the  strong  lauce  of  justice  huriless  breaks : 

Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it?'* 

I  put  away  the  possibility  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  equ^ 
in  dignity  to  any  tribunal  in  the  world,  is  capable  of  recording  any  such 
decision  even  upon  the  petition  and  prayer  of  this  accused  and  guilty  Presi- 
dent. Can  it  be  that  by  reason  of  his  great  office  the  President  is  to  be 
protected  in  his  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  violative  alike  of  his  oath,  oi 
the  Constitution,  and  of  the  express  letter  of  your  written  law  enacted  by  the 
legislative  department  of  the  government  1 

Senators,  I  have  said  perhaps  more  than  I  ought  to  have  said.  I  have  said 
perhaps  more  than  there  was  occasion  to  say.  1  know  that  I  stand  in  the  pres- 
ence of  men  illustiious  in  our  country's  history.  I  know  that  I  stand'  in  the 
presence  of  men  who  for  long  yeara  have  oeen  in  the  nation's  councils.  I 
know  that  I  stand  in  the  presence  of  men  who  may,  in  some  sense,  be  called 
to-day  the  living  fathers  of  the  republic.  I  ask  you  to  consider  that  I  speak 
before  you  this  day  in  behalf  of  the  violated  law  of  a  free  pepple  who  commia- 
sion  me.  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  I  speak  this  day  under  the  obligations 
of  my  oath.  I  ask  you  to  consider  that  I  aift  not  insensible  to  the  significance 
of  the  words  of  which  mention  was  made  by  the  learned  counsel  from  New- 
York  :  justice,  duty,  law,  oath.  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  the  great  princi- 
ples of  constitutional  liberty  for  which  I  this  day  speak  have  been  taught  to 
men  and  nations  by  all  the  trials  and  triumphs,  by  all  the  agonies  and  martyr- 
doms of  the  past;  that  they  are  the  wisdom  of  the  centuries  uttered  by  the  elect 
of  the  human  I'ace  who  were  made  perfect  through  suffering. 

I  ask  you  to  consider  that  we  stand  this  day  pleading  for  the  violated  majesty 
of  the  law,  by  the  graves  of  a  half  million  of  martyrea  hero-patriots  who  made 
death  beautiful  by  the  sacrifice  of  themselves  for  their  country,  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  laws,  and  who,  by  their  sublime  example,  have  taught  ub 
that  all  must  obey  the  law;  that  none  are  above  the  law;  that  no  man  lives 
for  himself  alone,  but  each  for  all ;  that  some  must  die  that  the  state  may  live; 
that  the  citizen  is  at  best  but  for  to-day,  while  the  Commonwealth  is  for  all 
time ;  and  that  position,  however  high,  patronage,  however  powerful,  cannot  be 
permitted  to  shelter  crime  to  the  perU  of  the  republic' 

It  only  remains  for  me,  senators,  to  thank  you,  as  I  do,  for  the  honor  jon 
have  done  me  by  your  kind  attention,  and  to  demand,  in  the  name  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  judgment  against 
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the  accused  for  tlie  bigh  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office  whereof  he  stands 
impeached,  and  of  which  before  Ood  and  man  he  is  guilty. 

As  Mr.  Manager  Bingham  concluded  there  were  manifestations  of  applause 
in  different  portions  of  the  galleries,  with  cheers. 

The  Ohibf  Justice.  Order !  Order  1  If  this  be  repeated  the  Sergeant-atr 
arms  will  clear  the  galleries. 

This  announcement  was  received  with  laughter  and  hisses  by  some  persons 
in  the  galleries,  while  others  continued  the  cheering  and  clapping  of  hands. 

Mr.  GfiiMisS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  move  that  the  order  of  the  court  to  clear 
the  ealleries  be  immediately  enforced. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Sergeant-atarms  will  clear  the  galleries.  [Hisses 
and  cheers  and  clapping  of  hands  in  parts  of  the  galleries.]  If  the  offence  be 
repeated  the  Sergeant-at-arms  will  arrest  the  offenders. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  move  that  the  Sergeant-at-arms  be  directed  to  arrest  the 
persons  making  the  disturbance,  if  he  can  find  them,  as  well  as  to  clear  the 
galleries. 

The  Chief  Justice,  The  Chief  Justice  has  already  given  directions  to  that 
effect.  . 

[The  Sergeant  at-arms,  by  his  assistants,  continued  to  execute  the  order  by 
clearing  the  galleries.] 

Mr.  Cambbon.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  galleries  will  not  be  cleared.  A 
large  portion  of  the  persons  in  the  galleries  bad  a  very  different  feeling  from 
that  expressed  by  those  who  clapped  and  applauded.  It  was  one  of  those  ex- 
traordinary occasions  which  will  happen  sometimes 

Several  Senators.  Order. 

Mr.  Fessendbn.  I  call  the  senator  to  order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Debate  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Cameron.  We  all  know  that  such  outbursts  will  occasionally  take 
place 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  caU  the  member  to  order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  not  in  order.  The 
galleries  will  be  cleared. 

Mr.  CoNNBSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  court  take  a  recess  for  fifteen 
minutes. 

Several  Senators.  Not  until  the  galleries  are  cleared. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  take  a  recess  for  fifteen 
minutes. 

The  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  ask  the  presiding  officer  to  have  the  order  to  clear  the  galleries 
enforced. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Sergeant  at-arms  states  to  the  presiding  officer 
that  the  order  is  being  enforced  as  fast  as  practicable. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  President,  is  it  in  order  to  move  that  the  Senate  retire  to 
its  chamber  for  deliberation  7     I  will  make  that  motion,  if  it  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  hope  not. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  that  until  the  order  of  the 
Senate  is  enforced  it  cannot  properly  take  any  other  order  or  proceed  with  any 
other  matter. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  No  order  can  be  made  until  the  galleries  are  cleared.  That 
order  is  being  executed. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  think  many  persons  in  the  galleries  do  not  understand  that 
they  are  ordered  to  leave  the  galleries.     There  is  some  misapprehension,  I  think. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  persons  in  attendance  in  the  galleries  are  informed 
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that  the  Senate  has  made  an  order  that  the  galleries  he  cleared,  and  it  ifl 
expected  that  those  in  the  galleries  will  respect  the  order. 

The  galleries  having  heen  cleared,  with  the  exception  of  the  diplomatic  gal- 
lery and  the  reporters'  gallery, 

.  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  further  execution  of  the  order 
he  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  insist  that  the  order  be  executed. 

Several  Senators.  So  do  I. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  Does  the  senator  from  Ehode  Island  withdraw  his 
motion  1 

Mr.  Anthony.  No,  sir ;  I  make  the  motion. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  The  senator  from  Rhode  Island  moves  that  the  farther 
execution  of  the  order  in  regard  to  clearing  the  galleries  be  suspended. 

Mr.  Conkling.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Chair.  I  inquire  whether 
the  suspension  of  the  order  will  open  all  the  galleries  for  the  return  of  those 
who  have  been  turned  out  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  it  would  have  that  effect. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  hope  the  order  will  not  be  suspended.    Let  it  be  executed. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  suspend  the  order 
clearing  the  galleries. 

The  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  galleries  will  be  cleared. 

The  diplomatic  gallery  having  been  cleared, 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Maine.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  desire,  if  it  is  in  order,  to  sub- 
mit a  motion.  It  is  that  when  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment, adjourn  to-day,  it  adjourn  to  Saturday  next  at  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Cameron.  Before  that 

The  Chief  Justice.  Debate  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  want  to  say  that  the  motion  was  made  against  my  judgment 
for  clearing  the  galleries;  but  it  was  agreed  to.  I  perceive  that  the  galleries 
are  not  yet  cleared ;  and  until  that  order  is  carried  out,  I  will  not  consent  to  any 
business. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  sees  nobody  in  the  galleries. 

Mr.  Cameron.  The  persons  I  refer  to  are  behind  the  Chief  Justice.  (Refer- 
ring to  the  reporters'  gallery.) 

The  Chief  Justice.  Does  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania  object  to— 

Mr.  Cameron.  No;  but  I  desire  that  your  order  shall  be  carried  out. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  J[ii8tice  is  informed  that  the  reporters  who 
occupy  the  reporters'  gallery  are  still  there.  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate 
that  they  shall  remain  ? 

Mr.  CoNNBSS.  I  renew  the  motion  for  a  recess. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  desires  to  execute  the  will  of  the 
Senate  precisely,  and  wishes  to  understand  what  it  is.  The  senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  very  properly  called  the  attention  of  the  Chief  Justice  to  the  fact 
that  the  reporters  still  remain  in  the  galleries.   Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate 

Several  Senators.  They  are  all  out  now.     They  are  all  gone. 

The  Chief*  Justice.  Then  the  order  is  completely  executed.  The  Chair  will 
now  recognize  the  senator  from  California. 

Mr.  Conn  ess.  I  move  a  recess. 

Several  Senators.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Con  NESS.  If  it  is  manifestly  not  the  judgment' of  the  Senate,  of  course 
I  do  not  want  the  question  put. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Does  the  .senator  withdraw  his  motion? 

Mr.  CoNNESS.  I  withdraw  it. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  senator  from 
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Maine,  [Mr.  Morrill,]  that  when  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment, 
adjourn  to-day,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Saturday  next  at  12  o'clock. 
Mr.  CoNNBSS.  On  that  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
.  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  ;  and  heing  taken,  resulted,  yeas,  22 ;  nays,   - 
29 ;  as  follows  : 

Yeas — ^Messrs.  Anthony,  Cattell,  Cra^n,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Freling- 
huysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Howard,  Johnson,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New 
Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ros3,  Saulsbory,  Sprague,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  and 
Willey— 22. 

Nays — Messrs.  Buckalew,  Cameron,  Chandler,  Conkling  Conness,  Corbett,  Davis,  Drake, 
Edmunds,  Ferry,  Harlan,  Hendricks,  Howe,  McCreery,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Mor- 
ton, Nye,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Vickers,  Williams, 
Wilson,  and  Yates — 29. 

Not  VOTING—Messrs.  Bayard,  Cole,  and  Wade— 3. 

So  the  motion  was  not  agreed  to 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  move  that  when  the  court  adjourns,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Friday  next,  at  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Conness.  On  that  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  ask  the  senator  from  Vermont  if  he  will  not  postpone  his 
motion  until  we  settle  the  question  of  the  amount  of  debate  to  he  allowed. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  My  motion  is  that  when  the  court  adjourns  to-day  it  adjoura 
to  the  time  named. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  prefer  to  settle  the  other  question.  Afler  that  is  settled  I 
will  vote  to  adjourn  over.  » 

Mr.  Edmunds.  For  the  time  heing,  then,  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Sherman.  There  is  a  pending  resolution,  offered,  I  think,  hy  the  sen- 
ator from  Vermont  himself,  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  have  no  objection  to  settling  those  questions  first ;  indeed, 
I  think  it  belter  that  we  should  do  so. 

Mr.  Sumner.  Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  that  there  were  several  orders 
that  were  expressly  postponed  to  the  close  of  the  argument.  They  are,  there- 
fore, naturally  at  this  moment  in  order. 

Mr.  OoNKLiNG.  I  call  for  the  regular  order  of  business,  Mr.  President. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  first  order  of  business  is  the  motion  of  the  senator 
from  Vermont,  [Mr.  Edmunds,]  that  the  official  reporters  take  report  of  the 
debates  upon  the  final  question,  when  the  doors  shall  be  closed  for  deliberation, 
to  he  printed  in  the  proceedings.  This  refers  to  the  closing  of  the  doors  for 
deliberation  on  the  final  question.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order,  and  the 
amendments  to  it. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  The  order  submitted  by  the  senai^r  from  Vermont,  [Mr. 
Edmunds,]  on  the  24th  of  April,  is  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  after  the  arguments  shall  be  conclnded,  and  when  the  doors  shall  be  closed 
for  deliberation  npon  the  tinal  question,  the  official  reporters  of  the  Senate  shall  take  down 
the  debates  upon  the  final  question,  to  be  reported  in  the  proceedings. 

The  senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Williams]  moved  to  amend  the  proposed  order 
by  adding  to  it  the  words : 

But  DO  senator  shall  speak  more  than  once,  nor  to  exceed  fifteen  minutes,  daring  such 
deliberation. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Anthonv.  I  move  to  amend  the  amendment  by  adding  to  it  the  words 
^  except  by  leave  of  the  Senate,  to  be  had  without  debate,  as  provided  in  rule 
23."  The  amendment  as  it  stands  seems  to  cut  o£f  the  provision  of  rule  23. 
Perhaps  the  mover  of  the  amendment  will  accept  this  modification,  for  I  suppose 
it  is  not  the  intention  to  cut  ofif  that  provision. 

Mr.  Conness.  I  rise  for  information.  I  rise  to  inquire  of  the  Chair  whether 
this  is  a  consultation  of  the  Senate  that  we  are  now  proceeding  with,  and  con- 
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sequently  open  to  limited  debate,  or  whether  we  are  sitting  as  a  court,  debate 
not  being  in  order  ? 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  Senate  has  made  as  yet  no  order  for  closing  the 
doors  for  deliberation,  nor  has  it  made  any  order  to  leture  for  consultatioa. 
Consequently  at  present  there  can  be  no  debate. 

Mr.  Conn  ESS.  Upon  the  first  order  presented  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  now  is  on  the  amendment  of  the  senator 
from  Rhode  Island  to  the  amendment  of  thejsenator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  23d  rule. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  23d  rule. 

The  rule  was  read,  as  follows : 

XXIII.  All  the  orders  and  decisions  shall  be  made  and  had  by  yeas  and  nays,  which 
shall  be  entered  on  the  record,  and  without  debate,  sabject  to  the  operation  of  rule  Yllt 
except  when  the  doors  shall  be  closed  for  deliberation,  and  in  that  case  no  member  shall 
speak  more  than  once  on  pne  question,  and  for  not  more  than  fif^n  minutes  on  the  ^  final 
question,  unless  by  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  be  had  without  debate ;  but  a  motion  to  adjourn 
may  be  decided  without  the  yeas  and  nays,  unless  they  be  demanded  by  one-fifth  of  the  mem- 
bers present. 

Mr.  Drake.  Is  the  amendment  offered  by  the*  senator  from  Bhode  Island 
subject  to  amendment  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  not.    It  is  an  amendment  to  an  amendment. 

Mr.  DuAKB.  If  it  be  adopted  as  an  amendment  can  it  be  amended  afterward? 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  senator  can  state  what  modification  he  desires. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  wish,  before  the  word  "leave,"  in  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  senator  from  Rhode  Island,  to  insert  the  word  *'  unanimous." 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  do  not  accept  that  proposition.  My  amendment  merely 
conforms  to  the  23d  rule. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  ask  for  information,  if,  under  this  proposed  amendment  of 
the  senator  from  Rhode  Island,  the  rule  can  be  changed*  without  one  day's 
notice,  or  whether  it  can  be  changed  at  once  upon  the  motion  of  any  member  1 

Mr.  Thayer.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  inquire  if  it  is  now  in  order  to  move 
that  the  doors  of  the  galleries  be  opened. 

The  Chirp  Justice.  It  is. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Then  I  make  that  motion,  and  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the 
19th  rule. 

Mr.  GoNKLiNG.  I  hope  the  reporters'  gallery  at  any  rate  will  be  opened, 
unless  we  mean  to  meet  in  secret  <jonclave. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  19th  rule. 

Rule  19  was  read,  as  follows : 

XIX.  At  all  times  while  the  Senate  is  sitting  upon  the  trial  of  an  impeachment,  the  doors 
of  the  Senate  shall  be  kept  open  unless  the  Senate  shall  direct  the  doors  to  be  closed  while 
deliberating  upon  its  decisions. 

The  Chief  Justice.  That  rule  does  not  apply »  as  the  Chief  Justice  under- 
stands, to  the  clearing  of  the  galleries,  but  applies  to  the  general  closing  of  the 
doors  for  purposes  of  deliberation. 

Mr.  Thayf.r.  I  make  the  motion  that  the  doors  of  the  galleries  be  opened. 

The  Chief  Justice.  That  motion  can  be  made  at  this  time  only  by  unani- 
mous consent,  there  being  another  question  pending.  Is  there  any  objection  to 
the  motion  ? 

Mr.  Conn  ESS.  I  object  to  it. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the' senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  [Mr.  Anthony.] 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  I  beg  to  make  an  inquiry  of  the  Chair.  I  beg  to  inquire 
whether  the  order  of  the  Chair  fhcluded  the  place  where  the  reporters  sit,  where 
no  applause  was  made,  and  their  absence  from  which  leaves  us  entirely  in  secret 
session  so  far  as  public  reports  arfl  concerned. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
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order  of  the  Senate  did  not  include  the  reporters'  gallery,  and  pat  the  question 
distinctly  to  the  Senate  whether  it  did  or  did  not  While  the  question  was 
being  put  the  reporters  left  the  gallery,  and  the  point  was  not  decided  by  tbe 
Senate. 

Mr.  CoNKLhNG.  Then  I  submit,  as  a  question  of  order,  that  under  the  order 
the  doors  of  the  reporters'  gallery  should  not  have  been  closed,  and  are  now 
open,  in  view  of  that  order,  to  the  reporters. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection 

Mr.  Cameron.  It  seems  to  me  that  while  it  may  be  very  proper  to  admit 
reporters,  it  is  equally  proper  to  admit  everybody 

The  Chief  Justice.  Debate  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  only  desire  to  say  a  word.  I  think  we  ought  to  admit 
everybody 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  The  Chair  did  not  direct  the  reporters'  gallery  to  be  cleared. 

Mr.  Cameron.  And  the  Chair  certainly  did  not  direct  inoffensive  people  to' 
be  turned  out. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  move  that  the  pending  order  be  postponed  with  a  view  to 
submit  a  motidto  to  open  tbe  galleries. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  If  the  Senate  will  allow  me,. I  desire  to  say  that  I  think  the 
demonstration  in  the  galleries  will  not  be  repeated.  I  hepe  gentlemen  will 
withdraw  their  objections  and  by  unanimous  consent  let  the  galleries  be  opened. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  think  the  object  is  accomplished. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  think  we  have  accomplished  all  that  is  necessary.  The 
order  has  been  obeyed.  If  there  is  no  objection,  I  hope  the  presiding  officer 
will  order  the  doors  of  the  galleries  to  be  opened. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  there, be  no  objection,  the  doors  will  be  opened. 
The  Chair  hears  no  objection,  and  he  directs  the  galleries  to  be  opened. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  for  fifteen  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  Senate 
resumed  its  session. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  understands  that  the  argument  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  also  on  the  part  of  the  defendant, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  is  closed.  If  there  is  anything  further  to 
submit,  the  gentlemen  on  both  sides  will  state  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Bout  well.  Nothing  further  on  the  part  of  the  managers. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Nothing  on  our  part. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  Mr.  President,  the  questions  that  are  now  coming  before  the 
Senate  ought  to  be  discussed  and  debated.  I  move,  therefore,  that  the  Senate 
retire  to  consider  of  the  different  propositions  that  are  before  us,  either  to  their 
room  or  in  the  Senate  chamber ;  or  if  by  unanimous  consent  the  debate  can  be 
allowed  to  be  extended  to  ten  minutes,  we  remaining  here,  I  do  not  want  to  dis- 
turb anybody,  and  I  would  rather  go  on  and  debate  here  as  we  are. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  only  motion  in  order  is  that  the  Senate  retire  for 
deliberation,  or  that  the  doors  be  closed  for  deliberation. 

Mr.  Fessenoen.  I  suggest  to  the  senator  from  Indiana  to  change  his  motion 
80  that  we  may  consult  in  this  chamber  and  let  the  audience  retire. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  Mr.  President  ■    ■ 

The  Chief  Justice.  No  debate  is  in  order  but  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  I  was  about  to  suggest  that  we  proceed  now  as  if  we  had 
retired,  without  disturbing  anybody.  I  think  we  might  so  regard  ourselves, 
and  go  on. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  suppose  that  can  be  done  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  Chief  Justtice.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Trumbull.    I  hope  it  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  By  unanimous  consent  we  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  under 
the  rules  as  if  we  bad  retired  for  deliberation. 
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The  Chief  Justice.  If  tbere  be  no  objection- 


Mr.  OoNKLiNQ.  What  is  the  precise  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Hendricks.  That  we  consider  these  questions  in  pnblic  as  if  we  had 
retired,  so  that  what  is  said  in  regard  to  these  proposed  rules  shall  be  public. 

Mr.  Conn  ESS.  That  is  to  say,  that  debate  shall  be  allowed. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  To  the  extent  of  ten  minutes,  as  limited  hy  the  rules. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  it  proper  to  say  to  the  Senate 
that  this  reverses  its  whole  order  of  proceeding.  It  can  be  done,  undoubtedly, 
by  unanimous  consent.     If  there  be  no  objection 

Mr.  Edmunds  and  Mr.  Williams.  I  object. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Objection  is  made.  The  senator  from  Indiana  moves 
that  the  Senate  retire  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  move  to  amend  tbat  motion  so  that  it  shall  be  an  order,  as 
the  rules  provide,  that  the  doors  shall  be  closed. 

The  Chief  Justice.  That  is  the  regular  motion  in  order,  that  the  doors  be 
closed  under  the  rules.  The  Senate  has  heretofore  varied  that  proceeding  by 
retiring  for  conference. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  Senators  will  allow  me  to  say  tbat  my  bnly  object  in 
making  this  motion  was  to  reriev.e  ourselves  in  regard  to  the  limitation  of  debate. 
I  think  there  is  no  necessity  for  disturbing  the  audience,  or  disturbing  the 
audience  by  going  out. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  must  remind  the  Senator  that  debate 
is  not  in  order.     The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  close  the  doors  for  deliberation. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  chamber  having  been  cleared  and  the  doors  closed, 

The  Chief  Justice  stated  the  question  to  be  on  the  order  proposed  by  Mr. 
Edmunds,  with  the  amendments  thereto  offered  by  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  An- 
thony, 

After  debate, 

Mr.  Frelinghyusen  moved  to  lay  the  proposed  order  on  the  table ;  whicb 
motion  was  agreed  to— yeas,  28 ;  nays,  20  ;  as  follows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Drake, 
Ferry,  Frelioghuysen,  Harlan,  Henderson,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morton,  Norton, 
Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton, 
Trumbull,  Williams,  and  Yates— ^. 

Nays— Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Bnckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Fes- 
senden.  Fowler,  Grimes,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Patterson  of 
Tennessee,  Saulsbury,  Sprague,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey — ^20. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Cole,  Howard,  Nye,  Sherman,  Wade,  and  Wilson — 6. 

So  the  order  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Chief  Justice  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Speaker  of  tbe 
House  of  Representatives,  asking  that  the  House  might  be  notified  when  the 
doors  of  the  Senate  should  be  open. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  it  was 

Ordered,  Tbat  the  Secretary  inform  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  Senate,  sitting^ 
for  the  trial  of  tbe  President  upon  articles  of  impeachment,  will  notify  tbe  House  when  it  is 
ready  to  receive  them  at  the  bar. 

The  Chief  Justice  stated  the  next  business  in  order  to  be  tbe  following 
order,  submitted  by  Mr.  Sumner  on  the  25th  of  April : 

Ordered,  That  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  will  proceed  to  vote  on  the  several  articles  of  impeachment  at  12  o'clock  on  the  day 
after  tbe  close  of  the  arguments. 

After  debate, 

Mr.  Drake  submitted  the  following  amendment  to  Eule  23,  to  come  in  at  the 
end  of  the  rule : 

The  fifteen  minutes  herein  allowed  shall  he  for  the  whole  deliberation  on  the  final  question, 
and  not  to  the  final  question  on  each  article  of  impeachment. 
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The  proposed  amendment  was  laid  over  for  fatare  consideration. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment, adjourned. 


Thursday,  May  7,  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  was  made  by  the  Sergeant -at-arms. 

Mr.  Nelson,  of  counsel  for  the  respoixdent,  appeared  in  his  seat. 

The  journal  of  yesterday's  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of 
the  impeachment,  was  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  When  the  Senate  was  considering  the  order,  which  is 
now  the  unfinished  business,  it  was  sitting  with  closed  doors,  and  the  doors  will , 
now  be  closed  for  deliberation  under  the  rules,  unless  there  be  some  order  to  the 
contrary.     [After  a  pause.]     The  doors  will  be  closed  for  deliberation. 

Mr.  Howe.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  closing  the  doors. 
Unless  senators  do  see  a  necessity  for  it  I  hope  that  order  will  not  be  executed. 

The  Chief  Justice.  There  can  be  no  deliberation  unless  the  doors  are 
closed.    There  can  be  no  debate  under  the  rules  unless  the  doors  be  closed. 

Mr.  SuMNEB.  Still,  Mr.  President,  I  would  rise  to  a  question  of  order.  It 
is  whether  the  Senate  can  proceed  to  deliberate  now  except  by  a  vote.  There 
must  be  another  vote  of  the  Senate  in  order  to  proceed  to  deliberate  to-day,  I 
take  it.     We  adjourned  last  night,  and  we  have  now  met  in  open  session. 

The  Chief  Justice.  There  can  be  no  debate  on  the  question  of  order ;  but 
the  Chief  Justice  will  submit  the  question  to  the  Senate.  The  senator  from 
Massachusetts  makes  a  question  of  order  that  before  the  Senate  can  proceed  to 
deliberate  there  must  be  another  formal  vote  of  the  Senate.  The  Chair  will 
submit  that  question  directly  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  a  ques- 
tion, whether  he  proposes  to  act  on  the  pending  resolution  without  debate  ? 

Mr.  Sumner.  I  did  not  intend  to  interpose  any  opposition  to  anything.  I 
only  wished  that  whatever  we  did  should  be  done  according  to  the  rules.  We 
have  now  been  sitting — this  is  merely  an  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  sena- 
tor— in  open  session 

The  Chief  Justice.  Debate  is  out  of  order.  It  can  go  on  by  unanimous 
consent,  not  otherwise. 

Mr.  Sumner.  And  how  shall  we  get  from  open  session  into  deliberation  ? 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  object  to  debate. 

The  Chief  Justice.  There  can  be  no  debate  until  the  doors  are  closed, 

Mr.  CoNKLiNO.  I  rise  for  information  from  the  Chair.  I  wish  to  inquire 
whether,  when  the  presiding  officer  announces  that  a  certain  thing  will  be  done 
unless  objection  is  made,  that  is  not  tantamount  to  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  and  does 
not  cover,  in  substance,  the  point  made  by  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  1 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  so  regards  it. 

Mr.  Sumner.  If  that  is  understood 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  object  to  all  debate. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  Mr.  President,  I  wish,  before  the  doors  are  closed,  to  raise  a 
question  of  order  under  the  twenty-third  rule,  which  reads  as  follows  : 

All  the  orders  and  decisionB  shall  be  made  and  had  by  yeas  and  nays,  which  shall  be 
entered  on  the  record  and  without  debate,  except  when  the  doors  shall  be  closed  for  delib- 
eration. 

That  means  deliberation  in  reference  to  a  matter,  as  I  understand  it,  connected 
with  the  immediate  trial.     These  are  rules  adopted  for  the  general  government 
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of  tbe  Senate  in  all  cases  of  impeachment.  I  never  understood,  when  I  agreed 
to  these  rules,  that  they  would  be  used  as  a  restraint  upon  the  Senate  in  refer- 
ence to  anj  question  that  might  be  raised  here.  Propositions  are  raised  here 
having  no  particular  bearing  upon  this  tnal  as  to  the  course  of  proceeding,  and 
we  ought  to  settle  those,  it  seems  to  me^ 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  i-ise  to  a  question  of  order.  I  object  to  debate  until  the 
order  of  the  Chair  is  complied  with. 

The  Chief  Justice.  There  can  be  no  debate  until  the  order  of  the  Chair  is 
executed. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  What  is  the  order  t 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chair  stated  to  the  Senate  that  when  deliberation 
was  terminated  by  adjoamment  last  evenine  they  were  sitting  with  closed  doors, 
and  unless  some  objection  should  be  made  he  would  direct  the  doors  to  be 
closed.  He  waited,  and  no  objection  was  made,  and  he  then  directed  the  doors 
to  be  closed.     Until  that  order  is  executed  there  can  be  no  debate. 

The  chamber  was  thereupon  cleared  and  the  doors  closed. 

The  Chief  Justice  stated  that  the  unfinished  business  before  the  Senate 
yesterday,  at  its  adjournment,  to  wit,  the  motion  submitted  by  Mr.  Sumner  on 
the  25th  of  April,  diat  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  vote  on  the  several  articles 
of  impeachment  at  12  o'clock  m.  on  the  day  after  the  close  of  the  arguments, 
was  the  business  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Maine,  moved  to  amend  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sumner  by  strik- 
ing  out  all  after  the  word  "  that "  in  the  first  line,  and  inperting  the  following 
in  lieu  thereof: 

When  tbe  Senate  sitting  to  try  impeachment  adjourns  to-day,  it  will  be  to  Monday  next 
at  12  oVlock  m.,  when  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  take  tbe  yeas  and  nays  on  the  articles  of 
impeachment  without  debate ;  any  senator  desiring  it  to  have  permission  to  file  a  written 
opinion,  to  go  upon  the  record  of  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Drake  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by  inserting  after  the  word 
"permission"  the  words  "at  the  time  of  giving  his  vote." 

After  debate, 

Mr.  Co.vKLiNG  moved  that  the  further  consideration  of  the  pending  subject 
be  postponed. 

After  further  debate, 

Mr.  Trumbull  moved  that  the  pending  subject  lie  on  the  table ;  which  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  submitted  the  following  motion  for  consideration  : 

•  Ordered f  That  when  the  Senate  adjourns  to-day  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday  next,  at  11 
o^clock  a.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberation,  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  sitting  ou  tbe 
trial  of  impeachment;  and  that  on  Tuesday,  at  ]2  o*clock  ol,  the  Senate  shall  proceed  to 
vote,  without  debate,  on  the  several  articles  of  impeachment,  and  each  senator  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  file,  within  two  days  after  the  vote  shall  have  been  taken,  his  written  opinion  to  go 
on  the  record. 

Mr.  Anthony  jnoved  to  amend  the  motion  of  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  by 
striking  out  the  words  "  on  Tuesday  "  and  inserting  the  words  "  on  or  before 
Wednesday." 

Mr.  Conn  ESS  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment,  and  they  were 
ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas,  13 ;  nays,  37 ;  as  follows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bnckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fowler,  Hendricks,  McCreery, 
Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Koss,  Saulsbnry,  Spragne,  and  Vickers — 13. 

Nays— Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattoll,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Crafrin, 
Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Henderson,  Howard,  Howe,  Johnson,  Mor- 
gan, Morrill  of  Maine.  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Norton,  N^e,  Patterson  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Trumbull, Van  Winkle, 
Willey,  Williams,  WiUon,  and  Yates— 37. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Bayard,  Fessenden,  Grimes,  and  Wade— 4. 
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So  the  ameDdment  was  not  a^eed  to. 

Mr.  Sumner  moved  that  the  further  consideration  of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mor- 
riU,  of  Vermont,  he  postponed,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider  the 
articles  of  impeachment. 

After  dehate, 

Mr.  Sumner  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his  motion,  and  they  were 
ordered  ;  and  heing  taken,  resulted — yeas,  15 ;  nays,  38 ;  as  follows  : 

Yeas — ^Messrs.  Cameron»  Conklin^,  Conness,  Drake,  Harlan,  Morgan,  Nje,  Pomeroy, 
Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  WiTliams,  Wilson,  and  Yates — 15. 

Nays — Messrs.  Antnony,  JBayard,  Backalew,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Corbett,  Cragin, 
Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler.  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes,  Hen- 
derson, Hendricks,  Howard,  Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont, 
Morton,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Sauls- 
bury,  Sherman,  Spragne,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey— 38. 

Not  voting.— Mr.  Wade— 1. 

So  the  amendment  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Sumner  moved  to  amend  the  motion  of  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  by 
striking  ont  the  word  "  Monday,"  and  inserting  •'  Saturday." 

Mr.  SuMNBR  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered;  and  being 
taken,  resulted — ^yeas,  16;  nays,  36 ;  as  follpws  : 

Teas — Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkline,  Conness,  Drake,  Harlan,  Howard, 
Morgan,  Pomeroy,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates — 16. 

Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Cattell,  Corbett,  Cragiu,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doo- 
little,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes,  Hendei-son,  Hendricks, 
Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery ,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  .Vermont,  Morton,  Norton,  Patterson 
of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Sprague, 
Tipton.  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  WiUoy— 36. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Nye  and  Wade— 2. 

So  the  amendment  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SuMNBR  moved  to  amend  the  motion  of  Mf.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  hy 
striking  out  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  words  : 

And  each  senator  shall  be  permitted  to  file  within  two  days  after  the  vote  shall  have  been 
so  taken  his  written  opinion,  to  go  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Drake  moved  to  amend  the  portion  proposed  to  he  stricken  out  hy  strik- 
ing oat  the  words  "  within  two  days  after  the  vote  shall  have  been  so  taken," 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "at  the  time  of  giving  his  vote." 

Mr.  Drakb  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his  amendment,  and  they  were 
ordered  ;  and  heing  taken,  resulted — ^yeas,  12 ;  nays,  38 ;  as  follows  : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Conness,  Drake,  Harlan,  Howard,  Mor- 
gan, Ramsey,  Stewart,  Sumner,  and  Thayer — 1^. 

Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Cattell,  Cole,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Davis, 
Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Qrimes,  Henderson, 
Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Norton,  Pat- 
terson of  Now  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Sprague, 
Tipton,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates-  38. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Howe,  Nye,  Pomeroy,  and  Wade-— 4. 

So  the  amendment  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr,  Sumner  to  strike 
out  the  closing  sentence  of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont, 

Mr.  SuMXER  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered ;  and  being 
taken,  resulted — ^yeas,  6 ;  nays,  42  ;  as  follows : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Drake,  Harlan,  Ramsey,  Stewart,  Sumner,  and  Thayer — 6. 

Navh — Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Corbett,  Davis, 
Dixon,  DoolUtle,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes,  Henderson, 
Hendricks,  Howard,  Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Ver- 
mont, Morton,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  P3meroy, 
Ross,  Sanlsbury,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  Wil- 
liams, Wilson,  and  Yates — 42. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Anthony,  Conkling,  Conness,  Cragin,  Nye,  and  WM© — 6. 

So  the  amendment  was  not  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  baving  modified  his  motion,  it  was  agreed  to,  as 

follows : 

Ordered,  That  when  the  Senate  adjourns  to-day,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday  next,  at 
11  o'clock  a.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberation,  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  sitting 
on  the  trial  of  impeachments,  and  that  on  Tuesday  next  following,  at  12  o'clock  m.,  the 
Senate  shall  proceed  to  vote  without  debate  on  the  several  articles  of  impeachment ;  and 
each  senator  shall  be  permitted  to  file  within  two  days  after  the  vote  shall  have  been  so 
taken  his  written  opimon,  to  be  printed  with  the  proceedings. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Drake 
yesterday,  to  amend  twenty-third  rule  by  adding  thereto  the  following : 

The  fifteen  minutes  herein  allowed  shall  be  for  the  whole  deliberation  on  the  final  ques- 
tion, and  not  to  the  final  question  on  each  article  of  impeachment. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Sumner  on 

the  25th  of  April,  to  amend  the  rules  by  inserting  the  following  additional 

rule  : 

EuLE  23.  In  taking  the  votes  of  the  Senate  on  the  articles  of  impeachment,  the  presiding 
officer  shall  call  each  senator  by  his  name,  and  upon  each  article  propose  the  following  ques- 
tion, in  the  manner  following :   **  Mr. ,  how  say  you,  is  the  respondent, ,  guilty 

or  not  guilty,   as  charged  in  the article  of  impeachment?"    Whereupon  each  senator 

shall  rise  in  his  place  and  answer  "  guilty  "  or  "  not  guilty." 

Mr.  CoNKLiNQ  moved  to  amefid  the  proposed  rule  by  striking  out  the  words 
"as  charged  in,'*  and  inserting  the  words  "of  high  crime  or  misdemeanor  (as 
the  case  may  be)  within." 

After  debate, 

Mr.  Sumner  modified  his  proposed  rule  by  inserting  after  the  words  "  not 
guilty  "  the  words  "  of  high  crime  or  misdemeanor." 

Mr.  BucKALEW  Kioved  to  amend  the  proposed  rule  by  striking  out  all  after 
the  word  "  following"  where  it  last  occurs,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

Mr. ,  how  say  you,  is  the  respondent,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 

States,  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  a  high  crime  or  misdemeanor  (as  the  case  may  be)  as  charged 
in  the  article  of  impeachment  1 

Mr.  Sumner  accepted  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Buckalew. 

Mr.  Conn  ESS  moved  further  to  amend  the  proposed  rule  by  striking  out  all 
after  the  word  "  upon  "  in  the  fourth  line,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Each  of  the  articles  numbered  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  and 
eleven  proposes  the  following  question  in  the  manner  following:  Mr.  Senntor,  how  say  you, 
is  the  respondent,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  a 
high  crime  or  misdemeanor  as  charged  in  this  article  ?  And  upon  each  of  the  articles  num- 
bered four  and  six  he  shall  propose  the  following  question:  Mr.  Senator,  how  say. you,  is  the 
respondent,  Andrew  Johuson,  President  of  the  United  States,  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  a  high 
crime  charged  in  this  article  1  Whereupon  each  senator  shall  arise  in  his  place  and  answer 
•'guilty  "  or  ** not  guilty." 

After  debate, 

Mr.  Hendricks  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Conness  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

But  in  taking  down  the  vote  on  the  eleventh  article  the  question  shall  be  put  as  to  each 
clause  of  said  article  charging  a  distinct  offence. 

After  debate, 

Mr.  COxNNESS  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  they  were  ordered  ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas,  22;  nays,  15;  as 

follows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Davis,  Doolittle,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Terry,  Fowler,  Frelinghuy- 
sen,  Harlan,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Norton,  ratterson  of  Tennessee, 
Koss,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey — 22, 

Nays — Messrs.  Buckalew,  Cole,  Conness,  Corbett  Cragin,  Morton,  Patterson  of  New 
Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates — 15. 
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Not  voting — ^Messrs.  Bi^ard,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Dixon,  Fessenden, 
Grimes,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Nye,  Saulsbury, 
Sherman,  and  Wade — 17. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

.    After  debate, 

The  question  recurring  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Conness  as 
amended, 

Mr.  Johnson  moved  tbat  the  whole  subject  lie  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  8nMNBR  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion,  and  they  were 
ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — yeas,  24  ;  nays,  11 ;  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Conness,  Davis,  Doolittle,  Drake, 
Harlan,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Sauls- 
burv,  Sprague,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  and  Yates— *24. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cole,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Pomeroy,  Rainsey,  Ross,  i^nm- 
ner,  Williams,  and  Wilson — 11. 

Not  voting— Messrs.  Anthony,  Chandler,  Conklinj^,  Dixon,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Fre- 
linghuysen.  Grimes,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  ofMaine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Moiion, 
Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Sherman,  Stewart,  and  Wade — 19. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Tates,  it  was 

Qrderedy  That  when  the  Senate  adjourn,  it  be  to  Monday  next  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cole,  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment, 
adjourned. 


Monday,  May  11,  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chtir. 

The  usual  proclamation  was  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms. 

The  journal  of  Thursday's  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of 
the  impeachment,  was  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  As  the  Senate  meets  this  morning,  under  the  order, for 
deliberation,  the  doors  will  be  closed  unless  some  senator  desires  to  make  a 
motion. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Before  the  doors  are  closed  I  will  submit  a  motion  that  I 
believe  will  receive  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate.  To-morrow  will  be 
a  day  on  which  there  will  be  considerable  excitement.  I  move,  therefore,  that 
the  Sergeant-at-arms  be  directed  to  place  his  assistants  through  the  gallery,  and 
to  anest,  without  the  order  of  the  Senate,  any  peraon  who  violates  the  rules  of 
order  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  know  but  that  is  the  rule  now ;  but  it  had  better 
be  announced  publicly  and  openly  so  that  everybody  can  understand  that 
to-morrow  there  shall  be  no  marks  of  approbation  or  disapprobation  when  the 
vote  is  cast. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Certainly,  that  is  the  standing  order  of  the  Senate  now.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  motion,  however. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  think  this  will  give  it  more  publicity. 

Mr.  Sumner.  I  should  say  that  an  intimation  made  to  the  Sergeant-at-arms 
on  that  subject  ought  to  be  sufficient. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  state  to  the  Senate  tbat  the 
Sergeant-at-arms  has  already  taken  the  precaution  suggested  by  the  senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Then  the  Sergeant-at-arms  ought  to  give  notice  in  the  morn- 
ing papers. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  would  suggest,  too,  that  before  the  clerk  proceeds  to  call 
the  roll  tomorrow  morning,  as  there  may  be  very  many  persons  in  the  galleries 
who  are  strangers,  the  Chief  Justice  publicly  admonish  all  persons  in  the  gal- 
leries to  observe  order,  and  that  no  manifestations  of  applause  or  disap^roba- 
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tion  will  be  allowed  in  the  Senate  during  the  day ;  otherwise  persons  so  violat- 
ing the  rule  will  be  arrested. 

The  Chibp  Justicb.  That  will  be  done. 

Afr.  Sherman.  I  withdraw  my  motion. 

The  Chirf  Justice.  The  Sergeant-at-arms  will  clear  the  galleries  and  close 
the  doors. 

The  Senate  chamber  was  thereupon  cleared  and  the  doors  closed. 

The  Chief  Justice  stated  that,  in  compliance  with  the  desire  of  the  Senate, 
he  had  prepared  the  question  to  be  addressed  to  Senators  upon  each  article  of 
impeachment,  and  that  he  had  reduced  his  views  thereon  to  writing ;  which  he 
read. 

Mr.  BucKALBW  submitted  the  following  motion ;  which  was  considered  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  agreed  to : 

Ordered^  That  the  views  of  the  Chief  Jastice  be  entered  upon  the  ionrnal  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  'Senate  for  the  trial  of  impeachments. 

The  following  are  the  views  of  the  Chief  Justice  : 

The  Chief  Justice  arose  and  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows : 
Senators  !  In  conformity  with  what  seemed  to  be  the  general  wish  of  the 
Senate  when  it  adjourned  last  Thursday,  the  Chief  Justice,  in  takiug  the  vote 
OD  the  articles  of  impeachment,  will  adopt  the  mode  sanctioned  by  the  practice 
in  the  cases  of  Chase,  Peck,  and  Humpnreys. 

He  will  direct  the  Secretary  to  read  the  several  articles  successively,  and 
after  the  reading  of  each  article  will  put  the  question  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  to 
each  senator,  rising  in  his  place,  in  the  form  used  in  the  case  of  Judge  Chase  : 

Mr.  Senator ,  how  say  you,  is  the  respondent,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the 

United  States,  guilty  or  no%guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  as  charged  in  this  article  7 

In  putting  the  question  on  articles  4  and  G,  each  of  which  charges  a  crimcy 
the  word  "  crime  "  will  be  substituted  for  th6  word  "  misdemeanor." 

The  Chief  Justice  has  carefully  considered  the  suggestion  of  the  senator  from 
Indiana,  TUr.  Hendricks,]  which  appeared  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  Senate,, 
that  in  taKing  the  vote  on  the  11th  article,  the  question  should  be  put  on  each 
clause,  and  has  found  himself  unable  to  divide  the  article  as  suggested.  The 
article  charges  several  facts,  but  they  are  so  connected  that  they  make  but  one 
allegation,  and  they  are  charged  as  constituting  one  misdemeanor. 

The  first  fact  charged  is,  in  substance,  that  the  President  publicly  declared 
in  August,  1866,  that  the  39th  Congress  was  a  Congress  of  only  part  of  the 
States  and  not  a  constitutional  Congress,  intending  thereby  to  deny  its  consti- 
tutional competency  to  enact  laws  or  propose  amendments  of  the  Constitution ; 
and  this  charge  seems  to  have  been  made  as  introductory,  and  as  qualifying 
that  which  follows,  namely,  that  the  President  in  pursuance  of  this  declaration 
attempted  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  tenure-of-office  act  by  contriving  and 
attempting  to  contrive  means  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  resuming  the  func- 
tions of  Secretary  of  War  after  the  refusal  of  the  Genate  to  concur  in  his  sus- 
pension, and  also  by  contriving  and  attempting  to  contrive  means  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  appropriation  act  of  March  2,  1867,  and  also  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  the  rebel  States  governments  act  of  the  same  date. 

The  gravamen  of  the  article  seems  to  be  that  the  President  attempted  to 
defeat  the  execution  of  the  tenure -of- o£Sce  act,  and  that  he  did  this  in  pursuance 
of  a  declaration  which  was  intended  to  deny  the  constitutional  competency  of 
Congress  to  enact  laws  or  propose  constitutional  amendments,  and  by  contriving 
means  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  resuming  his  office  of  Secretary,  and  also  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  appropriation  act  and  the  rebel  States  governments 
act. 

The  single  substantive  matter  charged  is  the  attempt  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  the  tenure-of* office  act;  and  the  other  facts  are  alleged  either  as  intro- 
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dactory  and  exhibitiDg  this  general  purpose,  or  as  showing  the  means  contrived 
in  furtherance  of  that  attempt. 

This  single  matter,  connected  with  the  other  matters  previously  and  subse- 
quently alleged,  is  charged  as  the  high  misdemeanor  of  which  the  President  is 
alleged  to  have  been  guilty. 

The  general  question,  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  as  charged, 
seems  fully  to  cover  the  whole  charge,  and  will  be  put  as  to  this  article  as  well 
as  to  the  others,  unless  the  Senate  direct  some  mode  of  division. 

In  the  10th  article  the  division  suggested  by  the  senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Gonkling]  may  be  more  easily  made.  It  contains  a  general  allegation  to 
the  eflfect  that  on  the  18th  of  August,  and  on  other  days,  the  President  with 
intent  to  set  aside  the  rightful  authority  of  Congress  and  bring  it  into  contempt 
delivered  certain  scandalous  harangues,  and  therein  uttered  loud  threats  and 
bitter  menaces  against  Congress  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  enacted  by 
Congress,  thereby  bringing  the  office  of  President  into  disgrace,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  all  good  citizens,  and  sets  forth  in  three  distitict  specifications  the 
harangues,  threats,  and  menaces  complained  of. 

In  respect  to  this  article,  if  the  Senate  sees  fit  so  to  direct,  the  question  of 
guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the  facts  charged  may  be  taken  in  respect  to  the  several 
specifications,  and  then  the  question  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  a  higii  misde- 
meanor as  chargedin  the  article  can  also  be  taki^n. 

The  Chief  Justice,  however,  sees  no  objection  to  putting  the  general  question 
on  this  article  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  others,  for,  whether  particular  ques- 
tions be  put  on  the  specifications  or  not,  the  answer  to  the  final  question  must 
be  determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  Senate,  whether  or  not  the  facts  alleged 
in  the  specifications  have  been  sufficiently  proved,  and  whether,  if  sufficiently 
proved,  they  amount  to  a  high  misdemeanor  within  the  '  meaning  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  Chief  Justice  thinks  that  the  better  practice  will 
be  to  put  the  general  question  on  each  article  without  attempting  to  make 
any  sub-division,  and  will  pursue  this  course  if  no  objection  i^^  made.  He 
will,  however,  be  pleased  to  conform  to  such  directions  as  the  Senate  may  see 
fit  to  give  in  this  respect. 

Whereupon — 

Mr.  SuMiNBR  submitted  the  following  order,  which  was  considered  by  unani- 
mous consent  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered^  That  the  questions  be  pat  as  proposed  by  the  presid'mg^  officer  of  the  Senate,  and 
each  senator  shall  rise  in  his  place  and  answer  **  Guilty,"  or  *'  Not  guilty,"  only. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Sumxer,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  following 
resolution,  submitted  on  the  25th  of  April  last : 

Resolved^  That  the  following  be  added  to  the  rules  of  procedure  and  practice  in  the  Senate 
when  sitting  on  the  trial  of  impeachments : 

On  a  conviction  by  the  Senate,  it  shall  be  the  daty  of  the  presiding  officer  forthwith  to 
pronounce  the  removal  from  office  of  the  convicted  person,  according  to  the  requirement  of 
the  Constitution.    Any  further  judgment  shall  be  on  the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  debate. 

The  Chief  Justice  announced  that  the  hour  of  11  o'clock  a.  m  ,  fixed  by 
order  of  the  Senate  for  deliberation  and  debate,  had  arrived,  and  that  Senators 
could  now  submit  their  views  on  the  several  articles  of  impeachment,  subject 
to  the  limits  to  debate  fixed  by  the  twenty-third  rule. 

After  deliberation. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cameron,  at  10  minutes  before  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  for  20  minutes ;  at  the  expiration  of  which. 

After  further  deliberation  and  debate, 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Conn  ess,  at  5  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  7^  o'clock  p.  m. 
31  I  P— Vol.  ii 
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The  Senate  reassembled  at  7  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m.  and  resumed  delibe- 
ration. 

Mr.  Edmunds  submitted  the  following  motion ;  which  was  considered  by 

unanimous  consent  and  agreed  to : 

Ordered^  That  the  Secretarj  be  directed  to  inform  the  House  of  Representatives  that  tke 
Senate,  sitting  for  .the  trial  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  will  be  ready  to  receive 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Senate  chamber  on  Tuesday,  the  ]2th  of  Maj,  at  12 
o'clock  m. 

After  further  deliberation, 

Mr.  Edmunds  submitted  the  following  motion  for  consideration  : 

Ordered,  That  the  standing  order  of  the  Senate,  that  it  will  proceed  at  12  o'clock  noon 
to* morrow  to  vote  on  the  articles  of  impeachment,  be  rescinded. 

After  further  deliberation, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  when  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  President  on  articles  of  impeach- 
ment, adjourn  it  be  to  meet  to-morrow  at  11^  o'clock  a.  m. 

On  motion  of  Mr»CAMERON,  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment, adjourned. 


Tuesday,  May  12,  1868 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  was  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms. 

Messrs.  Managers  Bingham,  Boutwell,  Logan,  and  Stevens  appeared  at  the 
managers'  table. 

Messrs.  Stanbery,  Evarts,  and  Groesbeck,  of  counsel  for  the  respondent* 
appeared  in  their  seats. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  read  the  journal  of  yesterday's  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  As  time  is  rapidly  flying,  I  move  that  the  further  reading  of 
the  journal  be  dispensed  with. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  will  be  so  ordered  if  there  be  no  objection. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  object.    I  want  the  journal  read. 

The  Secretary  resumed  and  concluded  the  reading  of  the  journal. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  move  to  take  up  the  order  that  I  offered  yesterday. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  order  offered  by  the  senator  from  Vermont  is  the 
first  business  for  consideration    The  Secretary  will  read  the  order. 

The  order  was  read»  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  the  standing  order  of  the  Senate  that  it  will  proceed  at  12  o'clock  noOB 
to-morrow  to  vote  on  the  artieles  of  impeachment  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  President 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Michigan.    No  debate  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Chandler.  I  desire  to  make  a  statement,  with  the  unanimous  consent  ot 
the  Senate,  in  regard  to  my  colleague.     He  is  very  sick 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Michigan  can  make  his  statement  by 
unanimous  consent.     The  Chair  hears  no  objection. 

Mr.  Chandler.  My  colleague  [Mr.  Howard]  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  waa 
delirious  yesterday  all  day,  and  is  very  sick,  indeed,  this  morning.  He  desires 
to  be  here.  He  told  me  that  he  would  be  here,  even  if  it  imperilled  his  life ;  but 
both  his  physicians  protested  against  his  coming,  and  said  it  would  imperil  his 
life.  With  that  statement  I  desire  to  move  that  the  Senate*  sitting  as  a  court, 
adjourn  until  Saturday  at  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Let  my  order  be  passed  first. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Let  the  order  of  the  senator  from  Vermont  be  acted  upon, 
and  after  it  is  agreed  to,  I  desire  to  make  the  motion  I  have  indicated. 
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The  Ohirf  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  order  offered  by  the  senator 
from  Vermont. 

The  order  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chandler.  I  now  make  the  motion  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court, 
adjourn  until  Saturday  at  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  I  move  to  amend  by  saying  "  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock." 

Mr.  Chandler.  There  is  no  probability,  his  physicians  inform  me,  that  my 
colleague  will  be  able  to  be  out  to  morrow.  He  had  a  very  high  fever  and  was 
delirious  all  day  yesterday  and  last  night.  I  think  Saturday  the  earliest  time 
possible,  although  he  says  he  will  be  here  to-day  if  the  Senate  insist  on  taking 
the  vote ;  but  it  certainly  will  be  at  the  peril  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Fessenden.  I  wish  to  inquire  whether  rescinding  the  order  as  to  taking 
the  vote  and  the  postponement  until  Saturday  will  leave  the  order  with  refer- 
ence to  filing  opinions  to  go  over,  and  whether  the  time  there  fixed  will  apply 
to  the  final  vote  or  whether  it  will  apply  from  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Drake.  The  final  vote. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  understands  that  that  order  applies 
to  the  final  vote. 

Mr.  Conn  ESS.  And  two  days  thereafter. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  Mr.  President 

The  Chief  Justice.  Does  the  senator  from  Indiana  move  his  amendment? 

Mr.  Hendricks.  Yes,  sir.  I  change  my  motion  to  say  "  on  Thursday,  at 
12  o'clock."  To  postpone  it  until  Saturday  is  a  matter  of  great  personal 
inconvenience  to  me  and  possibly  other  senators.  If  w^  can  possibly  get  a 
vote  as  early  as  Thursday  it  will  be  a  great  convenience.  If  the  senator  from 
Michigan  is  not  well  enough  to  be  here  on  Thursday,  of  course  there  will  be  no- 
objection  to  a  further  postponement.  ' 

Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  President 

The  Chief  Justice.  No  debate  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Would  Friday  suit? 

Several  Senators.  No,  no. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Indiana  moves  to  substitute  Thurs-^ 
day  for  Saturday. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Tipton.  I  move  now  to  amend  by  saying  Friday. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Nebraska  moves  to  amend  by  substi- 
tuting Friday  for  Saturday. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  recurs  on  the  motion  of  the  senator  from 
Michigan  to  adjourn  until  Saturday,  at  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Buck  A  LEW.  I  suggest  that  we  make  some  order  informing  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Connbss  and  others.  That  can  be  done  afterward. 

Mr.  Buckalbw.  Then  the  question  ought  to  be  put  in  this  form,  that  when 
we  adjourn  to-day  we  adjourn  to  meet  at  that  time  instead  of  being  an  absolute 
adjournment. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Does  the  senator  from  Michigan  accept  that  modifica- 
tion, that  when  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court,  adjourns  to-day  it  adjourn  to 
meet  on  Saturday  at  1^  o'clock  ? 

Mr.  Chandler.  Cei*tainly. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Then  the  question  is  on  that  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  move  that  the  Secretary  Be  directed  to  inform  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  Senat-e  will  proceed  further  upon  this  trial  on  Saturday 
at  12  o'clock.  [After  a  pause  ]  On  reflection  and  consultation  with  the  Chief 
Justice,  I  think  it  better  to  withdraw  the  motion  I  made,  inasmuch  as  the  illness 
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of  Mr.  Howard  is  so  uncertain ;  we  can  notify  the  House  at  that  time  if  it  shall 
be  necessary  that  they  attend. 

Mr.  Drake.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  upon  the  trial  of 
the  impeachment,  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  stands 
adjourned  until  Saturday  at  12  o'clock. 


Saturday,  May  16,  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair  at  12  o'clock  m. 

The  usual  proclamation  was  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms. 

Messrs.  Managers  Bingham,  Boutwell,  Wilson,  Butler,  Logan,  Wil- 
liams, and  Stevens  appeared  at  the  manager's  table. 

Messrs.  Stanbery,  Nelson,  Evarts,  and  Groesbeck,  of  counsel  for  the  respond- 
ent, appeared  in  their  seats. 

The  Secretary  read  the  journal  of  last  Tuesday's  proceedings  of  the  Senate, 
sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  following  resolution  to  notify  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  order  will  be  read.  "» 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ordered  J  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  inform  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  President  upon  articles  of  impeachment,  is  now  ready  to 
receive  them  in  the  Senate  chamber. 

The  order  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  notify  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  order  that  I  submitted  the  other  day  as  to  reading  the  articles. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order  which  the  senator 
from  Oregon  proposes  to  take  up. 

The  executive  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Ordered  J  That  the  Chief  Justice,  in  directinp^  th6  Secretary  to  read  the  several  articles  ot 
impeachment,  shall  direct  him  to  road  the  eleventh  article  first,  and  the  question  shall  then 
be  taken  on  that  article,  and  thereafter  the  other  ten  successively  as  they  stand. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  not  debatable,  I  suppose. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  Johnson.  But  I  rise  to  inquire  the  reason  for  changing  the  order  of  the 
articles  ? 

Mr.  Con  NESS.  I  object  to  debate. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Debate  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Sickness  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  Hendricks  and  Mr.  Johnson  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they 
were  ordered. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order  again. 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  proposed  order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  taking  up  the  order  for  considera- 
tion, upon  which  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  question,  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — yeas,  34;  nays,  19  ;  as 

follows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett, 
Craein,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Frclinehuysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  HorriU 
of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Alorton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ram- 
sey, Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sunmer,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wade,  Williams,  Wilson,  and 
Yates— 34. 

Nays — Messrs.  Bayard,  Backalew,  Davis,  Dixon^  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Henderson, 
Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Saulsbuir,  Trum- 
buU,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  W^illey—19. 

Not  voting— -Mr.  Grimes— 1. 
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80  the  order  was  taken  up  for  cousideratioD. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  question  now  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  order  pro- 
posed by  the  senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  Fessenden.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  adoption  of  that  order. 

ITie  yeas  and  nays  w^ere  ordered. 

The  Sergeant-at-arms  announced  the  presence  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  the  bar,  and  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washbume,  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  accompanied  by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  con- 
ducted to  the  seats  provided  for  them. 

Mr.  Morton.  I  desire  to  have  the  question  stated. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order. 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  order  submitted  by  Mr.  Williams. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays/rcsulted — yeas,  34;  nays,  19 ;  as 
follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattail,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbin, 
Cm^n,  Drake,  Edmnnds,  Ferry,  Frelin^bnysen,  Uarlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill 
of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ram- 
sey, Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wade,  Williams,  Wilson,  and 
Yates— 34. 

Nays — Messrs.  Bayard,  Bnckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Fo\vler,  Hen- 
derson, Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Saulsbary, 
Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey— 19. 

Not  votin« — Mr.  Grimes— 1. 

So  the  order  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  President,  if  it  be  in  order,  I  desire  to  place  on  the  files 
of  the  Senate  my  opinion. 

The  Chief  Justice,     It  is  in  order. 

Mr.  HowAED.  I  will,  then,  send  it  to  the  Secretary  to  be  filed.  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  do  so  until  this  time,  in  consequence  of  my  ill  health. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  vote 
upon  the  articles  according  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  just  adopted. 

Mr.  Fessenden.  Before  that  motion  is  made,  I  wish  to  make  a  motion  that 
the  voting  be  postponed  for  half  an  hour,  and  I  will  state  the  reason  why  I 
make  it,  as  the  senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ghanlcr]  stated  the  other  day. 
I  saw  Mr.  Grimes  last  evening,  and  he  told  me  that  he  should  certainly  lie  here 
this  morning.     It  was  his  intention 

Mr.  Johnson.  Will  the  honorable  member  permit  me  to  interrupt  him  for  a 
moment  ?    He  is  here. 

Mr.  Fessenden.  I  thought  he  was  not. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  have  sent  for  him.  He  is  down  stairs.  He  will  be  in  the 
chamber  in  a  moment.     Here  he  is. 

Mr.  Grimes  entered  the  Senate  chamber. 

Mr.  Fessenden.  I  withdraw  the  motion. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  submitted  by  the  sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  Davis.  We  do  not  know  what  the  motion  is. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Vermont  will  please  to  put  his  motion 
in  writing. 

Mr.  Davis,  (after  a  pause.)  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  we  understand  the  motion 
made  by  the  senator  from  Vermont,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  having  it 
reduced  to  writing. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  have  reduced  it  to  writing  and  send  it  to  the  Chair. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  motion  will  be  read. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ordered^  That  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  vote  upon  the  articles,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  Senate. 
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The  order  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  By  directioD  of  the  Senate  the  Chief  Justice  admon- 
ishes the  citizens  and  strangers  in  the  galleries  that  absolute  silence  and  per- 
fect order  are  required.  It  will  be  matter  of  unfeigned  regret  if  anj  violation 
of  the  order  of  the  Senate  should  necessitate  the  execution  of  its  further  order, 
that  the  persons  guilty  of  disturbance  be  immediately  arrested. 

Senators,  in  conformity  with  the  order  of  the  Senate,  the  Chair  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  take  the  vote  on  the  1 1th  article,  as  directed  by  the  rule.  The  Secretary 
will  read  the  11th  article. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Article  XI. 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  Presidentof  the  United  States,  nnmindful  of  the  big>h  duties  of 
his  office,  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  in  disregard  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  did  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the  18th  dajof  Angust,A.  D.  ]866,at  tbecitj  of  Washington 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  public  speech,  declare  and  affirm,  in  substance,  that  the  39th 
Congress  of  the  United  States  was  nota  Coo^ress  of  the  United  States  authorized  bj  the  Con- 
stitution to  exercise  legislative  power  under  the  same,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  Congress  of 
only  a  part  of  the  States,  thereby  denying,  and  intending  to  deny,  that  the  legislation  of  said 
Congress  was  valid  or  obligatory  upon  him,  the  said  Andrew  Johnson, except  in  so  far  as  he  saw 
fit  to  approve  the  same,  and  also  thereby  denyiug,and  iutendioe  to  deny,  the  power  of  the  said 
30th  Confess  to  prop6se  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  toe  United  States  ;  and,  In  pur- 
suance otsaid  declaration,  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  after- 
wards, to  wit,  on  the  21st  day  of  Februaiy,  A.  D.  1868,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the 
IMstrict  of  Columbia,  did,  unlawfully,  ana  in  disregard  of  the  requirements  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  he  should  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  attempt  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  an  act  entitled  *'An  act  regulating^  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed 
March  2, 1867,  by  unlawfully  devising  and  contriving,  and  attempting  to  devise  and  contrive, 
means  by  which  be  should  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  forthwith  resuming  the  func- 
tions of  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  the 
Senate  to  concur  in  the  suspension  theretofore  made  by  said  Andrew  Johnson  of  said  Edwin 
M.  Stanton  from  said  office  of  Secretarv  for  the  Department  of  War ;  and  also  by  further 
unlawfully  devising  and  contriving,  andattemptincf  to  devise  and  contrive,  means,  then  and 
there  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  **An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  army  for  the  fiscal  year  eudmg  Juno  30,  18H8,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
March  2,  1867 ;  and  also  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  provide  for 
the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States,"  passed  March  2,  1867,  whereby  the  said 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  did  then,  to  wit,  on  the  21st  day  of  f^eb- 
ruary,  A.  D.  1868,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  commit  and  was  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and 
misdemeanor  in  office. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Call  the  roll. 

The  chief  clerk  called  the  name  of  Mr.  Anthony. 

Mr.  Anthony  rose  in  his  place. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Mr.  Senator  Anthony,  how  say  you  ?  Is  the  respond- 
ent, Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  a 
high  misdemeanor,  as  charged  in  this  article  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Guilty. 

[This  form  was  continued  in  i-egard  to  each  senator  as  the  roll  was  called 
alphahetically,  each  rising  in  his  place  as  his  name  was  called  and  answering 
"  Guilty"  or  **  Not  guilty."  When  the  name  of  Mr.  Grimes  was  called,  he 
beiiig  very  feeble,  the  Chief  Justice  said  he  might  remain  seated ;  he,  however, 
with  the  assistance  of  friends,  rose  and  answered.  The  Chief  Justice  also  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Howard  that  he  might  answer  in  his  seat,  but  he  preferred  to  rise.] 

The  call  of  the  roll  was  completed  with  the  following  result : 

The  senators  who  voted  **  Guilty"  are  Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell, 
Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry, 
Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Howai-d,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of 
Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sher- 
man, Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wade,  Willey,  Williams, 
Wilson,  and  Yates — 35. 

The  senators  who  voted  "Not  guilty"  are  Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis, 
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Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Hendersoo,  Hendricks,  Jehnson, 
McCreery,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Saulsbury,  Trumbnll,  Van 
Winkle,  and  Vickers — 19. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  now  read  the  first  article. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  for 
fifteen  minutes. 

The  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice,  (to  the  chief  clerk.)     Head  the  first  article. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of 
impeachment,  adjourn  until  the  26th  d%y  of  this  month,  at  12  o'clock. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Oregon  moves  that  the  Senate 
sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  adjourn — ^until  what  day  t 

Mr.  Williams.  Tuesday,  the  26th  instant,  at  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice 

The  Chief  Justice.  No  debate  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  only  ask  if  it  is  in  order  to  adjourn  the  Senate  when  it  is 
pronouncing  judgment  ?     It  has  already  decided  upon  one  of  the  articles. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  precedents  seem  to  be,  except  in  one  case,  and  that 
is  the  case  of  Humphreys,  that  the  announcement  be  not  made  by  the  presiding 
officer  until  after  the  vote  had  been  taken  on  all  the  articles.  The  Chair  will, 
however,  take  the  direction  of  the  Senate.  If  they  desire  the  announcement  of 
the  vote  which  has  been  taken  to  be  now  made,  he  will  make  it. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  announcement  had  better  be  made.  The  yeas  and  nays 
should  be  read  over  first,  however. 

Mr.  Johnson.  There  may  be  some  mistake  in  the  count. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  list,  if  there  be  no  objection. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  rise  to  a  question  of  order,  that  a  motion  to  adjourn  is  pending, 
and  that  that  motion  takes  precedence  of  all  other  things. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  I  suggest,  sir,  as  a  modification  well  known  of  that  rule, 
that  a  motion  to  adjourn  cannot  be  made  pending  the  taking  of  a  vote.  The 
Tote  is  not  completed  until  it  is  announced.  It  is  not  in  order  pending  the  call 
of  the  roll,  and  that  is  not  completed  until  the  result  is  announced. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chair  stated  that  if  such  was  the  desire  of  the 
Senate  the  vote  would  be  announced,  and  no  objection  was  heard  to  that  course. 

Mr.  Doolittle.  On  the  question  of  order,  1  submit  that  a  motion  to  adjourn 
to  some  other  day  is  not  a  privileged  motion. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  move,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  that  the  vote  be  announced.  That 
is  in  order  certainly. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection,  the  vote  on  the  eleventh  arti- 
cle will  be  announced. 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  list  of  those  voting  "  Guilty"  and  "  Not  guilty," 
respectively,  as  follows : 

Guilty— Messrs.  Antbonj,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Colo,  Conkling,  Conness,  Cor- 
bett,  Craein,  Drake,  Edmnnds,  Ferry,  Frelin^huysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Mor(|^, 
Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  or  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy, 
Earasey,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wade,  "Willey,  Williams, 
Wilson,  and  Yates — fe. 

Not  guilt Y—Messrs.  Bavard,  Backalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fesseuden,  Fowler, 
Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross, 
Saulsbury,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  and  Vickers— -19. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Upon  this  article  35  senators  vote  "  Guilty,"  and  19 
senators  vote  "Not  guilty."  Two-thirds  not  having  prononnced  guilty,  the 
President  is,  therefore,  acquitted  upon  this  article. 

Mr.  Cameron.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  renew  the  motion  that  the  Senate 
adjourn  until  Tuesday,  the  26th  instant. 

The  Chief  Justice.  That  is  the  pending  motion. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  I  ask  what  is  the  motion  ? 
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Tlio  Chief  Justice.  The  motion  is  that  the  Senate,  Bitting  as  a  court  of 
impeachment,  adjourn  to  meet  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  instant. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I  submit,  as  a  question  of  order,  that 
the  Senate  is  now  executing  an  order  already  made,  which  is  in  the  nature  and 
has  the  effect  of  the  previous  question,  and  therefore  a  motion  to  adjourn  other- 
wise than  simply  to  adjourn  at  once  is  not  in  order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  A  motion  that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  a  certain  day  could  not  now  be  entertained,  because  the  Senate  is  in 
process  of  executing  an  order.  A  motion  to  adjourn  to  a  certain  day  seems  to 
the  Chair  to  come  under  the  same  rule.  He  will,  therefore,  decide  the  motion 
not  to  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Conn  ESS.  Mr.  President,  from  that  decision  of  the  Chair  I  appeal.. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  decides  that  a  motion  to  adjourn  to 
a  day  certain  is  within  the  principle  of  a  motion  that  when  the  Senate  adjourns 
it  adjourn  to  meet  upon  a  certain  day,  and  that  this  motion  is  not  in  order  pending 
the  execution  of  the  order  already  made  by  the  Senate.  That  the  Senate  may 
understand  the  ground  of  the  decision  he  will  direct  the  Clerk  to  read  the  order 
under  which  the  Senate  is  now  acting. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Ordered,  That  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  vote  upon  the  articles,  according  to  the  rules  o^ 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  I  rise  for  information  from  the  Chair.  Is  the  order  just  read 
by  the  Secretary  the  order  adopted  this  morning  on  the  motion  of  the  senator 
from  Vermont,  [Mr.  Edmunds  ?] 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is.  From  the  ruling  of  the  Chief  Justice  an  appeal 
is  taken  to  the  Senate.  Senators,  you  who  agree  to  sustain  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  will  say  ay  ;  those  of  the  contrary  opinion  will  say  no. 

Mr.  Conn  ESS.  IJpon  that  question  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  naj^swere  ordered;  and  being  taken,  resulted— yeas,  24;  nays, 
30 ;  as  follows  : 

Yeas — ^Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Conkling,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Ferry* 
Feeseuden.  Fowler,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson.  McCreery.  Morgan,  Norton* 
Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  TnimbuU,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey — 
24. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conuess,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Drake, 
Edmunds,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont, 
Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  lloss,  Sprague,  Stewart, 
Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wade,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates — 30. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  decision  of  the  Chair  is  not  sustained,  and  the 
motion  of  the  senator  from  Oregon  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Henderson.  The  motion,  I  believe,  is  to  adjourn  the  court  until  the 
26th  instant.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  date  and  insert  "Wednesday,  the  Ist 
day  of  July  next." 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the  senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  Trumbull  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  you  who  agree  that  "Tuesday,  the  26th 
instant,"  shall  be  stricken  out,  and  the  words  "  Wednesday,  the  1st  of  July," 
be  inserted,  will,  as  your  names  are  called,  answer  yea ;  those  of  the  contrary 
opinion  nay. 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  taken,  resulted — yeas,  20;  nays,  34;  as  follows : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grimes, 
Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson «  McCreery,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Boss,  Sanls- 
burv,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey~20. 

N.\YS — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling:,  Connesa,  Corbett, 
Cramn,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Frelinffhuysen,  Harlan.  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill 
of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Bam- 
sey,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wade,  Williams,  Wilson,  and 
Yates — 34. 
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So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Ghibf  Justicb.  The  question  recars  on  the  motion  submitted  by  the 
senator  from  Oregon,  that  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  adjourn 
until  Tuesday,  the  26tb  instant. 

Mr.  McGrebry.  Is  an  amendment  in  order  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is. 

Mr.  McCrbery.  I  move  to  amend  by  providing  that  when  the  Senate  sitting 
as  a  court  of  impeachment  adjourns  to-day,  it  adjourn  without  day. 

The  senator  from  Kentucky  moves  to  strike  out  the  words,  "  Tuesday,  the 
26th  instant,"  and  insert  "  without  day." 

Mr.  McGrebry.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas,  6  ;  nays, 
47  ;  as  follows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Bayard,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  McCreery,  and  Vickers— 6. 

Nays — ^Messrs.  Anthony,  Backalew,  Cameron.  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conklin?,  Con- 
ness,  Corbett,  Cra^n,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelin^huysen,  Harlan, 
Henderson,  Hendricks,  Howard,  Howe,  Johnson,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Ver- 
mont, Morton,  Norton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Pom- 
eroy,  Bamsey,  Ross,  Saulshnry,  Sherman,  Spraene,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton, 
Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Wade,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 47. 

Not  voting — Mr.  Grimes — 1. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BucKALEW.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  date  named  and  insert 
"  Monday  next." 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the  senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  recurs  on  the  motion  of  the  senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  On  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Ore- 
gon for  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  until 
Tuesday,  the  26th  instant.' 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  What  is  the  motion — that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  today 
it  adjourn  to  that  time,  or  that  it  now  adjourn  until  that  time  1 

The  Chief  Justice.  That  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  do 
now  adjourn  until  Tuesday,  the  26th  instant. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted-7-yeas,  32 ;  nayS,  21 ; 
as  follows : 

YcAS — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conness,  Corbett,  Craerin, 
Drake,  Edmunds,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Ver- 
mont, Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Sprague,  Stewart, 
Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Van  Winkle,  Wade,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates — 32. 

Nays — Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Coukling,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Ferry,  Fessenden, 
Fowler,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morgan,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennes- 
see, Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Trumbull,  Vickers,  and  Willey — 21. 

Not  voting — Mr.  Grimes— 1. 

The  Chief  Justice.  On  this  question  the  yeas  are  32,  and  the  nays  are  21. 
So  the  Senate  siting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  stands  adjourned  until  Tues- 
day, the  26th  instant,  at  12  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  May  26, 1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair  at  12  o'clock  m. 
The  usual  proclamation  was  made  by  the  Sergeant-at  arms. 
Messrs.  Stanbery,  Evarts,  and  Nelson,  of  counsel  for  the  respondent,  appeared 
in  their  seats. 
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Mr.  Williams.  I  offer  the  following  order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Res(dvc/i,  That  the  resolution  heretofore  adopted  as  to  the  order  of  reading  and  voting 
upon  the  articles  of  impeachment  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  Sumner.  Mr.  Pi-esident 

Mr.  Johnson.  Is  that  debatable  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  Sumner.  I  do  not  wish  to  debate ;  but  I  would  like  to  have  it  amended 
so  that  it  may  operate  from  this  day.  For  instance,  leave  to  file  opinions  goes 
on  for  two  days  from  the  vote. 

•The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Massachusetts  can  move  an  amend- 
ment, but  it  is  not  debatable.     The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Sumner.  I  should  like  to  have  it  read  again,  for  I  may  have  misunder- 
stood it. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Resolved f  That  the  resolution  heretofore  adopted  as  to  the  order  of  reading  and  voting  upon 
the  articles  of  impeachment  bo  rescinded. 

Mr.  Sumner.  That  is  a  different  order  from  what  I  supposed. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  do  not  rise  to  debate  it,  but  merely  to 
ask  the  mover  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  that  order  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  Explanation  implies  debate.     It  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  hear  the  resolution  read 
which  is  to  be  rescinded. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order  heretofore  adopted  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  PoMEROV.  I  think  the  proceedings  of  the  last  day  should  be  read  first; 
then  we  shall  know  what  the  order  is  that  is  to  be  rescinded,  and  we  can  pro- 
ceed to  vote  intelligently.     I  move  that  we  have  the  proceedings  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  the  first  business  in  order  is 
to  notify  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  Senate  is  ready  to  receive  them 
at  its  bar.  After  that  has  been  done  the  course  has  been  to  read  the  journal  of 
the  proceedings,  and  then  the  regular  business  of  the  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
No  ODJection  having  been  made  to  entertaining  the  order  proposed  by  the  sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  the  Chief  Justice  submitted  it  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  object. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  move  that  the  House  of  Representatives  be  notified  that 
the  Senate  is* ready  to  receive  them. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Sergeant-at-arms  will  notify  the  .House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  Sergeant-at-arms  presently  appeared  at  the  bar  and  announced  the 
managers  of  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  managers  will  take  their  seats  within  the  bar. 

The  managers  took  the  seats  provided  for  them. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washbume,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accompa- 
nied by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  next  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats 
provided  for  them. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings. 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  sitting 
for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment,  of  Saturday,  the  16th  instant. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  there  is  an  omission,  I  think,  m  the  jour- 
nal.    It  is  not  stated  that  Mr.  Stanbery,  who  is  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
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President,  was  present  on  the  occasion  of  the  proceedings  just  read.  I  move 
that  the  omission  be  supplied.     We  know  he  was  present. 

The  Chief  Justice.  That  statement  is  made  in  the  journal  as  it  stands. 
There  was  an  omission  in  the  reading.  The  Secretary  will  now  read  the  order 
submitted  by  the  senator  from  Oregon. 

The  chief  clerk  read  Mr.  Williams's  resolution,  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  the  resolation  heretofore  adopted  as  to  the  order  of  reading  and  voting 
upon  the  articles  of  impeachment  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  BucKALBW.  Mr.  President,  if  it  requires  unanimous  consent  to  change 
the  rule  in  the  manner  proposed,  I  object. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Ihe  Chief  Justice  is  under  the  impression  that  it 
changes  the  rule,  and  he  will  state  the  case  to  the  Senate,  in  order  that  the  Sen- 
ate may  correct  him  if  ho  is  wrong.  The  twenty- second  rule  of  the  Senate 
provides  that — 

On  the  final  question,  whether  the  impeachment  is  sustained,  the  jeas  and  nays  shall 
be  taken  on  each  article  of  impeachment  separately. 

That  necessarily  implies  that  they  be  taken  in  their  order  unless  it  is  other- 
wise prescribed  by  the  Senate.  Subsequently  the  framing  of  a  question  to  be 
addressed  to  the  senators  was  left  to  the  Chief  Justice,  and  he  stated  the  views 
which  seemed  to  him  proper  to  be  observed.  In  the  course  of  that  state- 
ment he  said  that ''  he  will  direct  the  Secretary  to  read  the  articles  successively, 
and  after  the  reading  of  each  article  will  put  the  question  of  guilty  or  not 
guilty  to  each  senator,  rising  in  his  place,  in  the  form  used  in  the  case  of  Judge 
Chase,"  and  then  stated  the  form. 

After  the  statement  was  made — 

Mr.  Sumner  submitted  the  following  order,  which  was  considered  by  unanimous  consent, 
and  appreed  to: 

Ordered,  That  the  question  be  put  as  proposed  bj  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  and 
each  senator  shall  rise  in  his  place  and  answer  guilty  or  not  guilty,  only. 

That  was  the  order  under  which  the  Senate  was  acting  until,  on  the  16th  of  May, 
the  Senate  adopted  the  following  order  moved  by  the  senator  from  Oregon,  [Mr. 
Williams :] 

Ordered,  That  the  Chief  Justice,  in  directing  the  Secretary  to  read  the  several  articles  of 
impeachment,  shall  direct  him  to  read  the  eleventh  article  first,  and  the  question  shall  then 
be  taken  on  that  article,  and  thereafter  the  other  ten  successively  as  they  stand. 

This  order  changing  the  rule  was  in  order  on  the  16th  of  May,  having  been 

moved  some  days  before.     Subsequently,  after  the  House  had  been  notified  that 

the  Senate  was  ready  to  receive  them,  the  senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Edmunds] 

moved — 

That  the  Senate  do  now  proceed  to  vote  upon  the  articles  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Senate  just  adopted. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  vote  upon  the  eleventh  article,  and  after  that 
adjourned  until  to-day.  The  present  motion  is  to  change  the  whole  of  these 
orders,  for  changing  only  the  order  adopted  on  the  16th  will  not  reach  the 
efiect  intended.  It  must  change  also  the  order  adopted  on  the  motion  of  the 
senator  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Sumner,]  and  also,  as  the  Chief  Justice  con- 
ceives, the  rule.  He  is  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  a  single  objection  will  take  it 
over  this  day,  but  will  submit  the  question  directly  to  the  Senate  without  under- 
taking to  decide  it,  as  it  is  a  matter  which  relates  especially  to  the  present  order 
of  business.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  motion  of  the  senator 
from  Oregon  is  now  in  order  will  say  ay;  contrary  opinion,  no.  [Putting  the 
question.]  The  noes  appear  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Drake  called  for  a  division. 

Mr.  Henderson  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered ;  and 
being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas,  29 ;  nays,  25  ;  as  follows : 

Yeas — ^Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Cragin,  Drake, 
Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morton,  Nye,  Pomeroy, 
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Ramsay,  Ross,  Sherman,  Spragae,  Stewart,  Samner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wade,  Williams, 
Wilson,  and  Yates— 29. 

Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Corbett,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  EdmnndH, 
Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of 
Vermont,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Now  Hamnshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Saulsbury,  Trum- 
bull, Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey — ^25. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Senate  decidea  that  the  resolution  of  the  eenator 
from  Oregon  is  now  in  order.     The  Secretary  will  read  the  resolution. 
The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved f  That  the  resolution  heretofore  adopted  as  to  the  order  of  reading  and  voting  upon 
the  articles  of  impeachment  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  I  oflPer  the  following  as  a  substitute  for  the  pending  order. 
The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  amendment  of  the  senator 
from  New  York. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  word  '^Refsolved,**  and  insert: 

That  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
will  now  proceed,  in  manner  prescribed  by  the  rules  in  that  behalf,  to  vote  upon  the  remain- 
ing articles  of  impeachment. 

Mr.  Trumbull  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment,  and  they 
were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas,  26 ;  nays,  28 ;  as  follows : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Cole,  Conkling,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Ferry,  Fes- 
senden, Fowler,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreeiy,  Morgan,  Morrill  of 
Vermont,  Morton,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Saulsbury 
Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willev— 26. 

Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Drake, 
Edmunds,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Nye,  Pomeroy,  Ram- 
sey, Ross,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wade,  Williams,  Wilson, 
and  Yates— 28. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Chief  Justick.  The  question  recurs  on  the  resolution  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  suggest  an  amendment  to  the  phraseology  of  that  resolution 
BO  as  to  refer  to  the  rules  as  well  as  the  resolution  heretofore  adopted. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  will  reach  his  object  by  saying  "  the  sev- 
eral orders  heretofore  adopted." 

Mr.  Williams.  Very  well;  let  that  phraseology  be  adopted. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  resolution,  as  modified. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved^  That  the  several  orders  heretofore  adopted  as  to  the  order  of  reading  and  voting 
upon  the  articles  of  impeachment  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  inquire  whether  it  is  in  order  to 
rescind  an  order  partly  erecuted.  What  would  be  the  eflFect  of  it  t  It  seems 
to  me  not  to  be  in  order  to  rescind  an  order  which  has  been  partly  executed. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  the  senator  from  .Illinois  makes  that  question  of 
order,  the  Chief  Justice  will  submit  it  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  make  that  question,  that  you  cannot  rescind  an  order  that 
is  partly  executed.  We  have  voted  under  that  order.  It  might  be  rescinded 
as  to  what  remains  unexecuted ;  but  the  effect  of  rescinding  an  order  would  be 
a  reconsideration. 

Mr.  Conness.  Mr.  President,  I  object  to  discussion  of  this  subject. 

The  Chief  Justice.  No  debate  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Conness.  I  supposed  the  Senate  had  already  decided  that  this  resolution 
was  in  order. 

Mr.  Doolittle.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  whatever  might  have  been  the  ruling  on 
the  order  as  it  stood 

The  Chief  Justice.  No  debate  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Doolittle.  This  proposition  I  object  to  as  out  of  order.  On  its  face  it 
proposes  to  change  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  Thayer.  I  call  the  senator  to  order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  cannot  debate  the  question. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLB.  I  object  to  the  proposition  as  out  of  order. 

Mr.  GoNKLiNG.  That  has  been  done  already. 

The  Chief  Justice.  That  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Doouttle.  If  the  Chief  Justice  will  allow  me  to  say,  not  in  its  present 
form. 

Mr.  Sprague.  The  senator  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLE.  I  object  that  this  resolution  is  out  of  order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLE.  I  object  to  the  resolution. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Trumbull]  objects  that 
the  order  proposed  by  the  senator  from  Oregon  [M!r.  Williams]  is  not  in  order, 
because  it  rescinds  an  order  which  is  already  in  process  of  execution. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  Which  has  been  already  partly  executed. 

The  Chief  Justice.  And  that  question  the  Chief  Justice  will  submit  to  the 
Senate  as  a  question  of  order. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  withdraw  for  consulta- 
tion on  this  question. 

Several  Senators.  No.  no. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Vermont  moves  that  the  Senate  do 
now  withdraw  for  consultation. 

The  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Maine.  Will  the  Chair  entertain  a  motion  at  this  time  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  objection  of  the  senator  from  Illinois  is  not  yet  dis- 
posed of. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  put  it  upon  two  grounds  :  one  that 
it  is  partly  executed 

Mr.  CoNNBSS.  I  object. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  take  it  that  it  is  in  order  to  state  my  question  of  order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  can  state  his  question  of  order. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  My  objection  is  twofold  :  first,  that  it  is  out  of  order  to  under- 
take to  rescind  an  order  partly  executed ;  and  secondly,  that  it  is  a  violation  of 
the  rule  which  requires  one  day's  notice  to  change  a  rule,  and  it  expressly  now 
proposes  to  change  a  rale. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  point  of  order 
made  by  the  senator  from  Illinois  should  be  sustained  will  say  ay  ;  those  of  the 
contrary  opinion;  no.     [Putting  the  question.]     The  noes  appear  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  ast  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Illinois  makes  the  point  of  order  that 
the  resolution  moved  by  the  senator  from  Oregon  is  not  now  in  order  for  con- 
sideration, because  it  relates  to  an  order  partly  executed,  and  because — Will  the 
senator  oblige  the  Chair  by  stating  his  other  reason  1 

Mr.  Conn  ess.  I  object  to  two  points  of  order  at  a  time.     One  will  be  sufficient. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Will  the  senator  from  Illinois  be  kind  enough  to  state 
his  other  reason  ? 

Mr.  Trumbull.  My  other  reason  is  that,  as  now  amended,  the  resolution  pro- 
poses to  change  a  standing  rule  of  the  Sepate,  which  cannot  be  done  without  a 
day's  notice. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  point  of  order 
should  be  sustained  as  stated  will  answer  yea ;  those  of  the  contrary  opinion  nay. 

The  chief  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll,  and  having  concluded  the  call — 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG,  (who  had  voted  yea.)  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a  question  of 
order,  if  that  be  the  proper  form.  I  think  I  voted  myself  under  a  misappre- 
bension,  and  I  understand  other  senators  have  done  so.    Will  the  Chief  Jus- 
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tice  be  kind  enongh  to  restate  the  question  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  put  ?  I 
understand  from  other  senators  that  the  question  propounded  was  in  this  form : 
those  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  point  of  order  will  vote  yea.  I  had  supposed 
that  the  question  was  put  as  before :  those  deeming  the  proposition  in  order  will 
saj  yea ;  and  I  voted  affirmatively,  meaniug  to  vote  against  the  point  raised  by 
the  senatojr  from  Illinois,  but  I  am  told  that  the  effect  of  the  record  is  to  make 
me  vote  in  favor  of  the  point  of  order.  I  want  to  know  what  the  form  of  the 
question  was,  if  the  Chair  will  be  kind  enough  to  state  it. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  stated  the  question  in  the  form  sup- 
posed by  th^  senator  from  New  York,  that  those  who  voted  to  sustain  the  point 
of  order  made  by  the  senator  from  Illinois  would  say  yea ;  l^ose  of  the  con- 
trary opinion  nay.  If  there  be  a  misunderstanding  the  question  will  be  again 
submitted  to  the  Senate.     ["No ! '*  "No !  "] 

Mr.  CoNKLiNO.  I  beg  to  change  my  vote,  if  that  is  the  form.  I  voted  under 
an  entire  misappreheneion.     I  vote  nay. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas,  24 ;  nays,  30 ;  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  AnthoDj,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  -Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Feny, 
Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morgan,  Morrill 
of  Vermont,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Saulsbury,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers, 
and  Willey— 24. 

Nays— Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin, 
Drake,  Frelinghaysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson 
of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsay,  Ross,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer, 
Tipton,  Wade,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 30. 

So  the  point  of  order  was  not  sustained. 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Maine.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  inquire  whether  the  Chair 
will  entertain  a  motion  at  the  present  time  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  Any  motion  to  amend  this  resolution.  The. question 
now  is  on  the  resolution  offered  by  the  senator  from  Oregon.  Any  motion  to 
amend  that  resolution  is  in  order,  or  a  motion  to  postpone  it  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Maine.  I  move  that  the  Senate  sitting  to  try  the  impeach- 
ment of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  do  now  adjourn  to 
the  23d  day  of  June  next  at  12  o'clock,  and  on  that  question  I  demand  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  CiiiEF  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  has  heretofore  ruled  that  that  motion 
was  not  in  order,  but  he  was  not  sustained  by  the  Senate.  He  will  now  submit 
the  question  whether  this  motion  is  in  order  directly  to  the  Senate.  Senators, 
you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Maine,  that  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn  until  the  23d  day  of  June 

Mr.  Conness.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  inquire  of  the  Chair  whether  a  ruling 
made  by  the  Senate  upon  a  given  point  does  not  stand  as  the  rule  of  the  Senate 
until  the  Senate  reverses  it  1 

The  Chief  Justice.  Undoubtedly;  but  the  Chief  Justice  cannot  undertake 
to  say  how  soon  the  Senate  may  reveree  its  rulings.  Senators,  you  who  are 
of  opinion  that  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Maine,  that  the  Senate  do  now 
adjourn  until  the  23d  day  of  June,  is  in  order,  will  say  ay;  those  of  the  contrary 
opinion,  no.     [Putting  the  question.]     The  ayes  appear  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Henderson  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered;  and 
being  taken,  resulted — yeas,  35;  nays,  18;  as  follows: 

Yeas — Messrs^  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett, 
Cragin,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Frelinghujsen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morrill  of  Maine, 
Monill  of  VenuQiUt,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Boas, 
Sbeimaii,  Sprague^  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wade,  Willey,  Waiiams,  Wilson,  and 
Yates— 35. 

Nays — Messrs.  Bayard,  Backalew,  Davis,  Dixoa,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Hender 
son,  Hendricks,  Johnson^  McCreery,  Morgan,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Saulsbury, 
TrumbnU,  Van  Winkle,  and  Vickers— J8. 

Not  VoTilKj— Mr.  Grimee—l. 

So  the  Senate  decided  the  motion  to  be  in  order. 
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Mr.  Morrill,  of  Maine.  I  now  renew  my  motion  that  the  Senate,  sitting  for 
the  trial  of  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
adjoam  to  Tuesday,  the  23d  day  of  June,  at  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Ferry  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Ross.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  amend  the  motion  by  striking  out  "the 
23d  day  of  June  "  and  inserting  "  the  Ist  day  of  September,**'  and  on  that  amend- 
ment I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas,  15;  nays, 
39  ;  as  follows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Bayard,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Henderson,  Johnson, 
McCreery,  Norton,  Ross,  Sanlsbury,  Truoibul'.,  Van  Winkle,  and  Vickers — J 5. 

Nays — ^Mesfirs.  Anthony,  Buckalew,  Cameron.  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Coukling,  Coc^- 
ness,  Corbett,  Crag^in,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Freling^hiiysen,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Hendricks, 
Howard.  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of 
New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sherman,  Spragne,  Stewart, 
Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wade,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates — 39. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  recurs  on  the  motion  of  the  senator  fr«m 
Maine,  that  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  do  now  adjourn  until 
Tuesday,  the  23d  day  of  June,  and  upon  that  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  , 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^yeas,  27 ;  nays,  27 ;  as 
follows : 

Yeas — ^Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Drake, 
Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Nye,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Boss,  Sherman,  SpragUe, 
Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wade,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates — 27. 

Nays — Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Cole,  Conkling,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmunds, 
Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Fi-elinghuysen,  Grime»,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson, 
McCreery,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Mortoa  Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pat- 
terson of  Tennessee,  Saulsbury,  Trainbull,  Van  Winkle,  and  Vickers — ^27. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Upon  this  question  the  yeas  are  27  and  the  nays  are 
27.     So  the  motion  is  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  upon 
the  second  article  of  impeachment. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Oregon  moves  that  the  Senate  do  now 
proceed  to  vote  upon  the  second  article. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  witlidraw  the  motion  that  I  have  just  made  until  the  other 
order  is  adopted.     I  was  under  the  misapprehension  that  it  had  heen  adopted. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  recurs  on  the  resolution  already  submitted 
by  the  senator  from  Oregon,  which  the  clerk  will  again  read. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  :" 

Resolved^  That  the  several  orders  heretofore  adopted  as  to  the  order  of  reading  and  voting 
upon  the  articles  of  Impeachment  be  rescinded. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  I  now  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
upon  the  second  article  of  impeachment. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Oregon  moves  that  the  Senate  now 
proceed  to  vote  upon  the  second  article  of  impeachment. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  Is  that  in  order,  I  rise  to  inquire  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  There  being  now  no  order  relating  to  the  order  in  which 
the  articles  shall  be  taken,  the  Chief  Justice  thinks  it  is  in  order.  Senators, 
you  who  agree  to  the  motion  proposed  by  the  senator  from  Oregon,  that  the 
Senate  do  now  proceed  to  vote  upon  the  second  article  of  impeachment,  will  say 
aye ;  those  of  the  contrary  opinion,  no.  [Putting  the  question  J  The  ayes  appear 
to  have  it.     The  ayes  have  it,  and  the  motion  u  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice  will  again  admonish  strangers  and  citizens  in  the  galleries 
of  the  necessity  of  observing  perfect  order  and  profound  silence.  The  cleiit  will 
now  read  the  second  article  of  impeachment. 
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The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Article  II. 

That  on  tbe  said  21st  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1868,  at  Washington,  in. 
the  District  of  Columbia,  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  unmiodfal 
of  the  high  duties  of  his  office,  of  bis  oath  of  office,  and  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  oF 
the  United  States,  and  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  regulatin^i^  the 
tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,*'  passed  March  2,  1867,  without  tbe  advice  and  consent  of  tbe 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  said  Senate  then  and  there  being  in  session,  and  without  authority 
of  law,  did,  with  intent  to  violate  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  tbe  act  afore- 
said, issue  and  deliver  to  one  Lorenzo  Thomas  a  letter  of  authority  in  substance  as  follows, 
that  is  to  say : 

**  Executive  Mansion, 
**  Washington,  D.  C,  February  21,  1868. 

'  *■  Sir  :  The  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  dav  removed  from  office  as  Secretary 
for  tbe  Department  of  Wai*,  you  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of 
War  ad  interim,  and  will  immediately  enter  upon  tbe  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining  to 
that  office. 

**  Mr.  Stanton  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  you  all  tbe  records,  books,  papers,  and  other 
public  property  now  in  his  custody  and  charge. 
"Respectfully,  yours, 

"ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
**  Brevet  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas, 

'^^ Adjutant  General  United  States  Army,  Washington,  D.  C." 

Then  and  there  being  no  vacancy  in  said  office  of  Secretary  for  tbe  Department  of  War, 
whereby  said- Andrew  Johnson,  ^resident  of  tbe  United  States,  did  then  and  there  commit 
and  was  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 

The  name  of  each  senator  was  called  in  alphabetical  order  bj  the  chief 
clerk  ;  and  as  he  rose  in  his  place  the  Chief  Jastice  propounded  the  following 
question : 

Mr.  Senator ,  how  eaj  you,  is  the  respondent,  Andrew  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  as  charged 
in  this  article  of  impeachment? 

The  call  of  the  roll  having  been  concluded, 

The  senators  who  voted  guilty  are — 

Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conuess,  Corbett,  Cragin, 
Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Freliughuysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine, 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sher- 
man, Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wade,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and 
Yates— 35. 

The  senators  who  voted  not  guilty  are — 

Messrs.  Bavard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  DooKttle,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Hender- 
son, Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Saulsbury, 
Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  and  Vickers — 19. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Thirty-five  senators  have  pronounced  the  respondent, 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  guilty ;  nineteen  have  pro- 
nounced him  not  guilty.  Two-thirds  not  having  pronounced  him  guilty,  he  stands 
acquitted  upon  this  article. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  vote 
upon  the  third  article. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  third  article. 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  third  article  of  impeachment,  as  follows : 

Article  III. 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  Slst  day  of  February, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1868,  at  Washington,  in  tbe  District  of  Columbia,  did  commit  and 
was  gnWiy  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office,  in  this,  that  without  authority  of  law,  while  tbe 
Senate  of  the  United  States  was  then  and  there  in  session,  he  did  appoint  one  Lorenxo 
Thomas  to  be  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  ad  interim,  without  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  tbe  Senate,  and  with  intent  to  violate  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  no 
vacancy  having  happened  in  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  daring  the 
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recess  of  the  Senate,  and  no  vacancy  existing  in  said  office  at  the  time,  and  which  said 
appointment,  so  made  by  said  Andrew  Johnson,  of  said  Lorenzo  Thomas,  is,  in  substance, 
as  follows,  that  is  to  say : 

'*  Executive  Mansion, 
**  Washington,  D.  C,  February  2\,  18(38. 

**SiR :  The  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day  removed  from  office  as  Secretary 
for  the  Department  of  War,  you  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary 
of  War  ad  interintf  and  will  immediately  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining 
to  that  office.   ' 

'*  Mr.  Stanton  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  you  all  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  other 
public  property  now  in  bis  custody  and  charge. 
**  Respectfully,  yours, 

*»ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
"Brevet  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas,. 

**  Adjutant  General  United  States  Army y  Washington ^  D,  C." 

The  roll  was  called  as  before,  and  as  each  senator  rose  in  his  place  the  Chief 
Justice  propounded  this  question : 

Mr.  Senator ^,  bow  say  you,  is  the  respondent,  Andrew  Johnson,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  as 
charged  in  this  article  1 

The  result  was  as  follows : 

Those  who  voted  guilty  are — 

Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,.  Cragin, 
Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Frelinjfhuysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morj^an,  Morrill  of  Maine, 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sher- 
man, Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wade,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and 
Yates— 35. 

Those  who  voted  not  guilty  are — 

Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckaleiv,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittlo,  J^ssenden,  Fowler,  Gnmes,  Hen- 
derson, Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tenuossee,  Ross,  Saulsbury, 
Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  and  Vickers — 19. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Thirty-five  senators  bave  pronounced  Andrew  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  guilty,  as  charged  in  this  article ;  nineteen  bave 
pronounced  him  not  guilty.  Two-thirds  not  having  pronounced  bim  guilty, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  stands  acquitted  upon  this  article. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate^  sitting  as  a  court  of 
impeachment,  do  now  adjourn  sine  die, 

Mr.  BucKALBW.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that  motion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  and  taken. 

The  roll  was  called,  and  the  result  was  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Corbett,  Cragin, 
Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Howard.  Morgan,  Morrill  of  MHine,  Mor- 
rill of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sherman, 
Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Van  Winkle,  Wade,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson, 
and  Yates — 34. 

Nays— -Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fowler,  Henderson,  Hen- 
dricks, Johnson,  McCreery,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Saulsbury,  Trumbull,  and 
Vickers — 16. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Conness,  Fessenden,  Grimes,  and  Howe — 4. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Before  announcing  the  vote,  the  Chief  Justice  will 
remind  the  Senate  that  the  22d  rule  provides  that  if,  "  upon  any  of  t%e  articles 
presented,"  the  impeachment  shall  not  '*  be  sustained  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present,**  a  judgment  of  acquittal  shall  be  entered. 

Several  Senators.  We  cannot  bear. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  begs  leave  to  remind  the  Senate  that 
the  22d  rule  provides  that  "  if  the  impeachment  shall  not,  upon  any  of  the  arti- 
cles presented,  be  sustained  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present, 
a  judgment  of  acquittal  shall  be  entered." 

Mr.  Dkakb.  I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  that  was  done  wbeu  the  President 
of  the  Senate  declared  the  acquittal  upon  each  article, 

32  I  p— Vol.  ii 
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The  Chief  Justice.  That  is  not  the  judgment  of  the  Senate;  but  if  there 
be  no  objection,  the  judgment  will  be  entered  by  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Howard.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  SuMNKR.  Of  course  not. 

Several  Senators.  There  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  Howard.  Let  the  vote  on  adjournment  be  announced. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Judgment  must  be  entered. 

Mr.  Sumner.  There  seems  to  be  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the  entry  which  it 
is  proposed  to  make  in  the  journal. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  clerk  will  enter,  if  there  be  no  objection,  a  judg- 
ment according  to  the  rules — a  judgment  of  acquittal. 

Mr,  CoN.XFS.s.  I  simply  desire  to  say  to  the  Chair  that  the  very  rule  which 
has  been  read  implies  a  vote  before  such  a  judgment  can  be  entered;  and  unless 
a  vote  be  taken  no  such  judgment  can  be  entered  under  the  rule. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  spoke  of  those  ai-ticles  upon  which 
the  vote  has  been  taken.     The  rule  is  express. 

Mr.  Conn  ESS    Certainly  ;  judgment  must  be  entered  on  them. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  would  suggest  to  the  Chair  that  in  the  case  of  Judge  Peck  the 
only  entry  of  acquittal  was  the  declaration  by  the  presiding  officer  that  he  was 
acquitted. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  simply  follows  the  rules  which  have 
been  ordained  for  their  own  government  by  the  Senate.  He  does  not  follow  a 
precedent ;  he  follows  the  rule. 

Mr.  Sumner.  Mr.  President,  as  I  understand,  the  Chair  has  already,  on  each 
vote,  made  a  declaration  of  acquittal,  and  that  is  of  record. 

The  Chief  Justice.  That,  however,  is  not  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  con- 
templated by  the  rule ;  it  is  simply  the  result  of  the  particular  vote  upon  each 
article,  and  the  rules  provide  that  the  judgment  shall  be  entered. 

Mr.  Conn  ess.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  that. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Upon  the  question  of  adjournment  without  day  the 
yeas  are  34  and  the  nays  are  16.  So  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeach- 
ment for  the  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson,  upon  articles  of  impeachment  presented 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  stands  adjourned  without  day. 
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